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Europe 


PROTEST  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  ON  TREATMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 

MAILS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

Upon  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  American  Embassy  at  London  has  delivered 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office  a  note  reading 
textually  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  Department  of  State  has 
been  advised  that  British  authorities  have  re- 
moved from  British  ships  and  from  American 
and  other  neutral  ships  American  mails  ad- 
dressed to  neutral  countries  and  have  opened 
and  censored  sealed  letter  mail  sent  from  this 
country. 

"The  following  cases  among  others  have  come 
to  the  Department  of  State's  attention :  On  Oc- 
tober 10  the  British  authorities  took  from  the 
steamship  Black  Gull  293  sacks  of  American 
mail  addressed  to  Rotterdam  and  ten  sacks  ad- 
dressed to  Antwerp.  On  October  12  author- 
ities in  the  Downs  removed  from  the  Zaandam 
77  sacks  of  parcel  post,  33  sacks  of  registered 
mail,  and  156  sacks  of  ordinary  mail  addressed 
to  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  65  sacks  of  ordi- 
nary mail  addressed  to  Belgium,  four  to  Lux- 
emburg, three  to  Danzig  and  25-9  to  Germany. 
On  October  12  authorities  at  Weymouth  re- 
moved from  the  Black  Tern  94  sacks  of  Amer- 
ican mail  addressed  to  Rotterdam,  81  to  Ant- 
werp and  184  to  Germany.  On  October  24 
authorities  at  Kirkwall  removed  from  the 
Astrid-Thorden  468  bags  mail  from  New  York 
to  Gothenburg  and  18  bags  from  New  York  to 
Helsinki.  Many  individual  instances  of  Brit- 
ish censorship  of  American  mails  have  come 
to  the  Department's  attention. 
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"This  Government  readily  admits  the  right  of 
the  British  Government  to  censor  private  mails 
originating  in  or  destined  to  the  United  King- 
dom or  private  mails  which  normally  pass 
through  the  United  Kingdom  for  transmission 
to  their  final  destination.  It  cannot  admit  the 
right  of  the  British  authorities  to  interfere  with 
American  mails  on  American  or  other  neutral 
ships  on  the  high  seas  nor  can  it  admit  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  to  censor  mail 
on  ships  which  have  involuntarily  entered  Brit- 
ish ports. 

"The  eleventh  Hague  Convention  recognizes 
that  postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or  bel- 
ligerents is  inviolable  on  the  high  seas.  The 
United  States  Government  believes  also  that 
the  same  rule  obtains  regarding  such  corre- 
spondence on  ships  which  have  been  required 
by  British  authorities  to  put  into  a  British 
port.  This  view  is  substantiated  by  Article  1 
of  the  Convention  which  stipulates :  'If  the  ship 
is  detained,  the  correspondence  is  forwarded  by 
the  captor  with  the  least  possible  delay.'  The 
United  States  Government  regards  as  particu- 
larly objectionable  the  practice  of  taking  mails 
from  vessels  which  ply  directly  between  Amer- 
ican and  neutral  European  ports  and  which 
through  some  form  of  duress  are  induced  to 
call  at  designated  British  control  bases.  This 
is  believed  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  im- 
munity provided  by  the  Hague  Convention. 

"The  United  States  Government  feels  com- 
pelled to  make  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
practices  outlined  above  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  receive  early  assurances  that  they 
are  being  discontinued." 
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BRITISH  SEARCH  OF  UNITED  STATES  SHIPS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  from  the  Hon- 
orable Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  December  14, 1939 : 

"Excellency  : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  note,  no.  471,  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1939,  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  and  to  the  President's 
Proclamation  of  November  4,  issued  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  Section  3  of  that  act,  in  which 
you  inform  me  that  your  Government  feels 
obliged  formally  to  reserve  its  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  exercise  of  belligerent  activities  in 
respect  to  United  States  vessels  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  your  note  of  September  10, 1939. 

"It  was  suggested  in  that  note  that  neutral 
vessels  en  route  to  certain  countries  should  vol- 
untarily call  at  one  of  the  several  'contraband 
control'  bases  designated  by  your  Government 
in  order  that  the  examination  of  their  cargoes 
might  be  facilitated,  by  examination  in  port 
rather  than  on  the  high  seas.    Since,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  November  4, 
1939,  and  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the 
same  date,  it  becomes  illegal  for  American  ves- 
sels to  enter  the  so-called  combat  zone  about  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Northern  coast  of  Europe, 
they  are  thereby  precluded  from  voluntarily  en- 
tering the  'contraband  control'  bases  within  the 
combat  zone,  and  Your  Excellency's  note  is  un- 
derstood as  undertaking  to  reserve  a  right  of 
your  Government  to  divert  American  vessels 
to  such  bases,  by  force  if  necessary,  acting,  in 
that  respect,  without  regard  to  the  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States  or  the  rights,  obliga- 
tions, and  liabilities  of  American  vessels  under 
that  law. 

"In  this  connection  I  am  impelled  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Your  Excellency's  Government 
the  following  considerations  which  I  conceive  to 
be  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  most  careful 
notice. 


"First.  Since,  under  the  Neutrality  Act,  it  is 
illegal  for  American  vessels  to  carry  cargo  to 
belligerent  ports  in  Europe  and  Northern  Af- 
rica, such  vessels  will,  of  necessity,  be  carrying 
only  such  cargo  as  is  shipped  from  one  neutral 
country  to  another.  Such  cargo  is  entitled  to 
the  presumption  of  innocent  character,  in  the 
absence  of  substantial  evidence  justifying  a 
suspicion  to  the  contrary. 

"Second.    It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
American  steamship  companies  operating  ves- 
sels to  European  destinations,  putting  aside 
certain  of  their  rights  under  accepted  principles 
of  international  law,  have  voluntarily  indicated 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  British  au- 
thorities in  every  practicable  manner  intended 
best  to  serve  the  mutual  interests  of  themselves 
and  the  British  Government  in  those  circum- 
stances in  which  the  respective  rights  of  the 
two  parties  might  be  regarded  by  them  as  in 
some  respects  in  conflict.    It  is  my  belief  that 
such  a  spirit  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  interests  should  be  met  by  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  accommodation  and  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
and  that  such  mutual  deferences  should  avoid 
o-iving  rise  to  any  occasion  for  the  forcible  di- 
version of  such  American  vessels  to  those  bel- 
ligerent ports  which  they  are  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States  prohibited  from  entering. 

"In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  difficult 
for  my  Government  to  foresee,  as  a  practica] 
matter,  any  occasion  necessitating  the  entry  oJ 
American  vessels  into  belligerent  ports.  If 
despite  these  considerations  the  British  author! 
ties  should  feel  it  necessary  to  compel  an} 
American  vessel  to  enter  the  combat  area  or  ani 
of  those  belligerent  ports  which  by  the  provi 
sions  of  the  neutrality  law  they  are  prohibite( 
from  entering,  the  Government  of  the  Unite( 
States  will  feel  it  necessary  to  examine  caref ull; 
into  all  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  tak 
such  further  action  as  the  results  of  such  ex 
amination  appear  to  make  necessary  or  expedi 
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ent.  Meanwhile,  I  feel  that  I  should  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  this  Government,  for 
itself  and  its  nationals,  reserves  all  its  and  their 
rights  in  the  matter  and  that  it  will  be  expected 
that  compensation  for  losses  and  injuries  re- 
sulting from  the  infraction  of  such  rights  will 
be  made  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"Accept  [etc.]  Coedell  Huix," 

+  +  ♦ 

BRITISH  BLOCKADE  OF  GERMAN 
EXPORTS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  questions  which 
were  submitted  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
London  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  concerning  the  matter  of  interference 
by  British  authorities  with  shipments  of  com- 
modities purchased  in  Germany.  The  follow- 
ing answers  to  each  of  these  specific  questions 
are  in  the  form  stated  by  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  in  an  official  communication  to 
the  American  Embassy  dated  December  25, 
1939: 

Q.  First.  What  measures  are  in  effect  or  in 
contemplation  in  the  direction  of  assurances,  be- 
fore shipment  from  German  and  neutral  ports, 
of  noninterference  with  such  consignments? 

A.  Applications  for  exemption  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order  in  council  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances will  be  entertained  and  if  granted 
an  assurance  will  be  given  that  the  consign- 
ment concerned  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

Q.  Second.  Under  what  circumstances  and  on 
the  basis  of  what  evidence  will  such  assurances 
be  given  ? 

A.  Such  exemptions  will  only  be  given  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  not  possible 
to  define  the  facts  on  which  an  exception  may 
be  made  because,  as  you  will  appreciate,  this 
will  depend  on  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case.  When,  however,  any  application  for 
exemption  is  made  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion should  be  supplied,  including  in  particular 


all  details  of  the  shipment  desired,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  consignor  and 
consignee,  the  origin  of  the  goods,  the  contract 
under  which  they  were  purchased,  dates  on 
which  payment  therefor  is  due,  and  the  dates  on 
which  any  payments  therefor  have  been  made. 

Q.  Third.  To  whom  should  such  evidence  be 
presented,  and,  generally  speaking,  what  peri- 
ods of  time  are  likely  to  follow  presentation  of 
such  evidence  before  decisions  will  be  rendered 
respecting  individual  shipments? 

A.  All  such  applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  with  any 
further  documentary  evidence  that  is  avail- 
able. It  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  long  a 
period  of  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  deci- 
sions will  be  made  in  regard  to  individual  ship- 
ments, but  every  effort  will  be  made  in  this 
Department  to  minimize  delay. 

Q.  Fourth.  What  is  the  nature  of  and  what 
value  will  be  given  to  such  advance  assurances  ? 

A.  The  nature  of  any  assurance  given,  in  cases 
where  an  exemption  is  granted,  will  be  a  com- 
munication to  that  effect  made  to  the  applicant. 
In  such  cases  the  necessary  instructions  will  be 
given  to  all  the  naval  and  customs  authorities 
concerned. 

The  above  is  released  merely  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
tested the  legality  of  the  British  order  in 
council  of  November  28,  1939,  by  a  note  dated 
December  8,  1939,  delivered  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  London  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  and  made  public  on  December  8,  1939. 


GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY   PROJECT 

An  announcement  to  the  press  regarding  the 
proposed  general  treaty  with  Canada  dealing 
with  the  utilization  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Basin  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under 
the  heading  "Treaty  Information." 
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The  American  Republics 
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THE  1930'S-A  DECADE  OF  PROGRESS  IN  INTER- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Address  by  Ellis  O.  Briggs x 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

An  examination  of  inter-American  relations 
in  1939  is  of  interest  chiefly  in  the  light  it 
casts  toward  the  future.    As  members  of  the 
Advertising  Club  and  as  business  executives,  it 
may  be  that  you  have  already  speculated  on 
the  influence  of  the  dry  pages  of  yesterdays 
events  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  tomorrow, 
knowing  that  these  will  govern  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  tomorrow's  products  and  stand- 
ards     In  international  affairs,  likewise,  such 
speculation  is  more  than  the  satisfaction  of 
curiosity,  since  a  correct  interpretation  of  recent 
history  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  today 
and  tomorrow.    Nor  is  it  easy,  for  the  tempo  of 
a  o-eneration  ago  has  been  accelerated,  and  the 
river  of  history  now  moves  at  freshet  speed, 
wherein  events,  like  leaves  in  the  flood,  swirl 
below  the  surface  almost  before  they  can  be 
identified.    The  banks  of  such  a  stream  do  not 
always  provide  sure  footing  for  an  historian. 

Although  the  students  of  1950  will  benefit 
from  a  perspective  now  lacking,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  drawing  certain  general  conclusions, 
based  not  alone  on  1939  but  on  the  decade  ]ust 
ended.    The  1930's  witnessed  a  very  notable  de- 
velopment-and  a  very  notable  improvemem>- 
in  the  relations  of  the  21  American  republics 
among  themselves.     The  1930's  witnessed  the 
solution  of  a  number  of  difficult  specific  prob- 
lems and  the  development  of  others,  solution 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  found.    But  of  greater 
moment  than  these  concrete  credits  and  debits, 
the  1930's  witnessed  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
good  feeling  among  the  American  peoples— an 
era  in  which  we  are  today  and  whose  duration, 

1  Delivered  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
City,  January  4,  1940.  Mr.  Briggs  is  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  the  American  Republics,  Department  of 
State. 
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we  profoundly  hope,  extends  far  beyond  the 
present  horizon.  In  these  difficult  times,  in 
which  so  much  that  we  cherish  is  either  jeopard- 
ized or  impaired,  it  is  encouraging  to  consider 
how  substantial  have  become  the  foundations 
of  that  era.  We  have  quarried  for  those  founda- 
tions in  the  political  field,  in  the  economic  field, 
and  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

In  the  political  field  the  decade  saw  m  the 
New  World  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
nonintervention:  a  renunciation,  if  you  will,  o± 
an  occasionally  asserted  right  the  allegation 
of  which-not  only  by  our  Government  but 
also  from  time  to  time  by  other  countries  of 
the  hemisphere-had  been  largely  responsible 
for  deferring  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
solidarity  of  outlook  and  purpose  among  the 
American  republics.    Wholehearted  acceptance 
of  this  principle  by  the  United  States  was  in- 
herent in  the  announcement  and  definition  oi 
the  "good  neighbor"  policy  in  1933.    It  was 
ratified  by  all  of  the  American  republics  before 
the  end  of  that  year  through  the  adoption  at  the 
Montevideo  Conference  of  a  convention  pro- 
viding that  no  state  has  the  right  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  any  other  state.    And  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  own  ratification  of  this  doctrine 
of  juridical  equality  was  demonstrated  througl 
our  abrogation  in  1934  of  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment,  under  which  for  a  generation  we  hac 
maintained  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  affair 

of  Cuba.  .      . 

War  visited  the  American  republics  m  to 
last  decade,  and  six  nations  cooperated  in  th 
negotiation  of  a  peace  which  delimited  bounda 
ries  in  the  Chaco— boundaries  in  dispute  to 
over  a  century  but  now  accepted  by  Bolivia  an 
Paraguay  in  satisfaction  and  in  good  faitl 
The  achievement  of  that  peace  represented 
practical  example  of  conciliation  and  dismtei 
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ested  cooperation  of  which  the  New  World  is 
justly  proud.  It  is  an  achievement  which  en- 
courages us  to  believe  that  the  remaining 
boundary  problems,  legacies  of  the  inadequate 
geography  of  the  colonial  period  now  fortu- 
nately few  in  number,  are  susceptible  of  early 
and  peaceful  adjustment. 

The  threat  of  war,  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
was  of  increasing  preoccupation  to  this  hemi- 
sphere as  the  decade  advanced.  In  surveying 
the  achievements  of  the  American  republics 
against  the  disquieting  back  drop  of  the  pres- 
ent conflagration,  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
recognize  with  satisfaction  that  as  early  as  1936 
the  will  to  peace  of  the  American  republics 
devised  practical  machinery  to  make  that  will 
effective.  The  establishment  at  Buenos  Aires 
of  a  procedure  of  consultation  whereby,  within 
3  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  last  Sep- 
tember, the  representatives  of  21  nations  were 
able  to  meet  in  Panama  and  there  within  a  few 
days  unanimously  to  determine  upon  measures 
to  safeguard  themselves,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements — not  of  the  last  decade — but 
of  the  long  development  of  inter -American 
relations. 

Before  undertaking  to  comment  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Panama,  which  advanced  last  Oc- 
tober the  proposition  that  the  neutral  American 
republics  are  entitled  as  a  measure  of  continen- 
tal self -protection  to  have  those  waters  adja- 
cent to  the  American  Continent,  which  we  re- 
gard as  of  primary  concern  and  direct  utility  in 
our  relations,  free  from  the  commission  of  hos- 
tile acts  by  the  belligerents,  I  should  like  to  ask 
that  you  imagine  that  the  recent  naval  engage- 
ment off  the  coast  of  Uruguay  had  instead  taken 
place  off  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  merchant  vessel  over- 
hauled by  the  battleship  Graf  Spee  had  been  en 
route  from  Boston  to  New  York,  instead  of  from 
Brazil  to  the  River  Plate,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  the  running  battle  that  followed  took  place 
from  Montauk  Point  to  Sandy  Hook,  with  gun- 
fire audible  throughout  the  day  to  all  the  inter- 
vening towns  on  Long  Island.  Let  us  suppose 
further  that  after  a  brief  period  of  refuge  in 
New  York   harbor,  the    Graf  Spee  was   then 


blown  up  near  Staten  Island,  with  an  explosion 
that  rattled  the  windows  in  lower  Manhattan. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn;  I  merely  re- 
count, in  terms  of  local  geography,  what  oc- 
curred off  Uruguay  between  the  thirteenth  and 
seventeenth  of  last  month.  Should  we  then 
have  regarded  that  picture  with  complacency? 

The  Declaration  of  Panama  sets  forth  that 
the  family  of  American  nations,  neutrals  in  the 
present  conflict,  separated  from  the  belligerent 
countries  by  thousands  of  miles  and  a  broad 
ocean,  are  entitled — and  by  right  of  self-pro- 
tection entitled — not  to  have  the  war  brought 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  New  World. 

The  Declaration  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
an  evaluation  of  the  collective  rights  of  the 
neutral  nations  of  an  entire  hemisphere,  when 
confronted  with  a  conflict  absorbing  the  ener- 
gies of  three  of  the  principal  nations  of  another 
continent.  The  indiscriminate  laying  of  mines 
in  the  North  Sea,  the  seizure  of  exports  con- 
signed by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  neutrals, 
and  interference  with  the  mails  are  recent  ex- 
amples of  the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
nonbelligerent  may  rely  on  what  international 
conventions  tell  him  about  his  neutral  rights 
in  time  of  war.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  leading  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  participants  in  the  war  25  years  ago  was  the 
throttling  of  neutral  trade,  accompanied  by  a 
progressive  trampling  by  belligerents  upon 
neutral  rights. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  the  Declara- 
tion will  not  be  enforced,  the  inference  appar- 
ently being  that  force  may  be  required,  and  that 
unless  force  is  brought  to  bear  the  doctrine  is 
merely  a  limp  scarecrow,  to  be  knocked  flat  by 
the  first  gust  of  wind,  and  then  to  be  forgotten. 

That  is  a  short  view  and  one  which  overlooks 
both  the  vitality  of  the  present  inter-American 
relationship  and  the  direction  of  the  growth  of 
that  relationship.  Such  evolution  is  neces- 
sarily gradual,  as  an  examination  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concept  of  continental  solidar- 
ity will  disclose,  but  it  is  nonetheless  increas- 
ingly powerful  and  effective.  Consider  by  way 
of  illustration  the  contrast  between  the  diver- 
gent views  of  the  American  neutrals  that  ex- 
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isted  25  years  ago  and  the  views  prevailing 
among  the  American  republics  today.    The  test 
of  time,  measured  in  longer  units  than  weeks, 
is  necessary  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
doctrine  expressed  in  the  Panama  Declaration. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  relationship  is 
not  a  static  association  and  that  the  machinery 
of  consultation  is  in  more  useful  operation  to- 
day than  ever  before,  that  through  daily  ex- 
changes of  views  the  governments  concerned  are 
trying  to  determine  at  each  stage  the  most  prac- 
tical steps  to  take  in  furtherance  of  their  com- 
mon aims.    And  let  it  be  written  as  significant 
that  the  Declaration  interprets  the  will  of  the 
people  of  21  neutral  countries  to  preserve  this 
continent — our  continent  and  theirs — for  peace. 
In  the  economic  field  the  decade  of  the  1930's 
represented  a  period  of  trade  and  financial  dis- 
location and  of  efforts  to  adjust  the  life  of  the 
Americas  to  social  as  well  as  to  economic  change. 
The  achievements  in  the  economic  field  were  not 
so  striking  nor  so  readily  defined  as  those  that 
took  place  in  the  field  of  inter- American  politi- 
cal relations.    It  was  perhaps  a  period  of  devel- 
opment and  of  progress  toward  achievement, 
rather  than  of  achievement  itself. 

An  important  exception  was  in  the  realm  of 
transportation,  since  the  decade  saw  not  only  a 
great  improvement  in  steamship  services  among 
the  Americas  but  saw  also  the  coming  of  age 
of  international  aviation.    For  people  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  easy  accessibility  of 
every  part  of  the  country  through  our  network 
of  railroads  and  highways,  the  airplane  was  a 
logical  and  natural  development.     It  is  not 
easy   for  us  to   visualize  the  transformation 
wrought  by  aviation  in  the  lives  of  countries 
that  still  await  land-travel  facilities  comparable 
to  our  own.    During  a  century  and  a  half,  ours 
was  a  gradual  transition — from  pony  express, 
to  stagecoach,  to  railroad,  to  automobile — and 
then  to  the  airplane.    But  for  many  of  the 
areas  to  the  south  the  change  was  from  mule- 
back  to  the  airplane — not  in  a  century  but  in  a 
single  decade.    There  are  towns  in  South  Amer- 
ica today,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
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railroad  and  without  a  single  automobile,  towns 
whose  roofs  and  plazas  echo  daily  with  the 
hum  of  the  airplane  engine. 

The  problems  resulting  from  tariff  national- 
ism have  been  recognized,  and  there  has  been  a 
general  realization  of  the  direction  in  which  we 
must  move  to  find  relief.  Substantial  progress 
has  been  made  toward  opening  the  channels  of 
trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanics  of 
international  trade  have  not  grown  simpler  but 
have  become — with  quotas,  controlled  exchange 
rates,  and  blocked  balances — more  complex. 

The  problem  of  external  debts,  which  the 
1930's  inherited  from  the  preceding  decade,  has 
attained  only  partial  solution.  Until  that  situ- 
ation is  finally  settled,  on  terms  satisfactory 
alike  to  debtor  and  creditor,  it  constitutes  an 
obstacle  to  development. 

There  is  the  problem  of  direct  investments 
abroad  and  their  relationship  to  governments 
and  to  the  structure  of  society  in  the  other 
American  republics.    No  one  will  successfully 
deny  the  importance  of  the  contribution  of 
many  of  these  enterprises  toward  material  well- 
being  and  in  promoting  the  development  of 
natural   resources.    Today   a  number   of  our 
sister  republics  are  in  urgent  need  of  additional 
capital,    the    reluctance    of    which    to    move 
abroad— although  understandable  in  terms  of 
certain  recent  experiences — is  nevertheless  caus- 
ing a  deferment  of  the  satisfaction  of  their 
legitimate  needs.    And  yet,  until  mutually  equi- 
table ways  have  been  found  for  integrating 
some  of  these  enterprises  within  the  local  eco- 
nomic patterns,  and  for  adjusting  them  to  the 
changed  and  changing  requirements  of  society, 
it  seems  possible  that  private  capital  may  con- 
tinue to  remain  aloof,  like  Achilles  in  his  tent, 
potentially  strong  but  currently  unadventurous. 
When  one  remembers  the  commercial  disloca- 
tion caused  by  the  outbreak  of  European  hos- 
tilities in  1914,  it  is  heartening  to  realize  how 
much  less  serious  was  the  immediate  impact  of 
war  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.    This  was  so, 
not  because  the  economic  armor  of  the  individ- 
ual American  republics  had  become  in  the  inter- 
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ral  less  vulnerable,  but  because  whereas  in  1914 
sach  of  the  21  nations  stood  alone,  in  1939  they 
itood  together. 

After  4  months  of  warfare  in  Europe  it  is  of 
:ourse  not  yet  clear  what  the  ultimate  economic 
jffects  of  the  conflict  on  the  American  republics 
vill  be.  The  initial  effect  of  the  removal  of 
Central  Europe  as  a  source  of  supply  and  of 
mcertain  shipping  facilities  from  Western 
Europe  was  a  considerable  shifting  of  urgent 
irders  to  the  United  States  and  a  postpone- 
ment of  other  orders  pending  a  clarification  of 
the  outlook.  At  the  present  time  each  country 
presents  a  separate  picture  depending  on  the 
types  of  products  which  it  offers  for  export  and 
mi  its  former  reliance  on  Central  European 
markets.  Since  it  appears  that  the  western  bel- 
ligerents are  unlikely  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
to  dollars  of  the  proceeds  of  exports  to  them 
from  the  other  American  republics,  we  may 
expect  to  maintain  and  to  increase  United  States 
exports  to  the  other  American  republics  only  if 
we  ourselves  are  able  to  make  dollar  exchange 
available,  by  imports  from  them,  by  tourist 
travel,  or  otherwise. 

At  the  Panama  meeting,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  the  American  republics  created 
a  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  coun- 
try. The  Committee  began  its  work  on  No- 
vember 15  and  will  remain  in  continuous  session. 
Its  general  purpose  is  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  healthy  economic  life  in  the  Americas, 
and  although  it  would  be  premature  to  predict 
what  types  of  joint  action  the  Committee  may 
from  time  to  time  recommend,  much  useful  pre- 
liminary work  has  already  been  accomplished. 
In  considering  the  direction  of  future  economic 
collaboration,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  process 
of  consultation  now  invoked  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  war.  The 
cooperative  actions  born  of  the  emergency  are 
in  addition  including  the  study  of  long-range 
economic  problems,  quite  aside  from  those  re- 
sulting from  hostilities.  There  is  a  new  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  the  prosperous 
development  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  if 
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healthy  inter-American  trade  relations  are  to 
obtain.  Not  only  must  the  channels  of  trade 
be  kept  open,  but  merchandise  must  flow  in 
each  direction. 

Finally,  there  is  the  field  of  human  relation- 
ships, a  less  tangible  area  than  those  of  inter- 
national policy  and  economics,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  field  of  all.  It  may  seem 
strange  in  future  years  that  this  was  the  last 
to  engage  our  attention  and  that  in  the  New 
World  an  awareness  of  each  other — not  as  gov- 
ernments, but  as  individual  people — developed 
so  slowly. 

The  cordiality  of  governments  is  important 
and  desirable.  But  no  matter  how  genuine  that 
cordiality  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  warm 
may  appear  from  official  messages  to  be  the 
esteem  of  a  government  leader  in  one  country 
for  the  chief  of  state  of  another,  that  cordiality 
is  a  superficial  and  transient  phenomenon  un- 
less it  is  founded  on  the  understanding  of  peo- 
ples and  on  their  genuine  liking  and  respect 
for  each  other.  In  a  world  in  which  govern- 
ments exist  to  serve  and  not  to  dominate  or  to 
impose — in  a  world  in  which  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  maintained — in  short,  in  our 
American  world — it  is  the  human  relationship 
that  constitutes  the  first  and  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  international  friendship. 

It  is  especially  encouraging  therefore  to  re- 
cord that  the  decade  of  the  1930's  saw  such  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
Today,  there  has  already  developed  in  the  Amer- 
ican republics  a  sound  reciprocal  appreciation 
of  literature,  music  and  painting,  of  our  indig- 
enous art,  and  of  the  opulent  treasures  of  our 
joint  colonial  heritage.  Today,  more  young  men 
and  women  than  ever  before  are  studying  the 
languages  spoken  by  our  neighbors  to  the  south ; 
similarly,  more  students  and  teachers  from  Mex- 
ico, Middle  and  South  America,  and  the  Carib- 
bean are  coming  north  to  visit  our  people  and 
to  learn  our  way  of  life.  These  are  develop- 
ments of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  the 
Americas. 

In  one  respect,  however,  this  interchange  has 
not  yet  fulfilled  its  possibilities.    People  know 
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each  other  not  by  reading,  motion  pictures,  or 
radio— which  are  after  all  merely  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  understanding— but  by  meeting  one 
another  and  by  establishing  personal  associa- 
tions, as  individuals.    And  thus  far,  relatively 
few  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  visited 
the  southlands.    The  present  would  seem  to  be 
a  particularly  propitious  time  for  us  to  enjoy 
their  friendly  hospitality.    Transportation  fa- 
cilities are  available.    The  sea  lanes  of  the  New 
World  are  open,  and  we  have  expressed  our 
determination  to  maintain  them.    Superior  ac- 
commodations by  air  and  land  and  water  are  at 
our  disposal.    Passport  requirements  have  not, 
as  they  have  for  travel  to  various  other  parts 
of  the  world,  been  rendered  more  complicated 
or  difficult.    Why  then  do  we  hesitate?     Is  it 
merely  that  we  have  failed  to  take  into  account 
that  in  the  last  4  months  not  a  single  American 
citizen  traveling  between  ports  of  the  American 
republics,  on  vessels  of  any  of  their  flags,  has 
been  subject  to  delay  or  inconvenience  because 
of  conditions  relating  to  the  conflict  in  Europe? 
The    role    of    governments    in    promoting 
friendly  individual  relations  among  people  is 
necessarily  limited.    We  have  no  "official  cul- 
ture" to  sell  to  any  of  our  neighbors.    The  idea, 
in  fact,  of  an  official  culture  is  repugnant  to  us, 
and  it  would  be  equally  repugnant  to  them.    In 
the  field  of  human  association  the  role  of  a 
government  is  to  encourage,  to  cooperate,  and 
to  coordinate  private  initiative  and  the  initia- 
tive of  institutions  seeking  to  broaden  the  base 
of  cultural  appreciation.    These  it  seems  to  me 
are  useful  and  legitimate  functions  of  govern- 
ments truly  representative  of  the  peoples  who 
compose  them. 

In  the  three  areas  of  political  relations,  of 
economic  relations,  and  of  human  relations  the 
decade  of  the  1930's  witnessed  important  ad- 
vances. The  background  of  peace,  trade,  and 
cultural  interchange  has  given  to  us,  individuals 
in  the  great  family  of  250,000,000  citizens  of  the 
American  republics,  a  larger  stake  than  ever 
before  in  the  maintenance  in  the  years  to  come 
of  this,  our  inter- American  era  of  good  feeling. 
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HAITI:  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  the 
President  to  the  President  of  Haiti  (Stenio 
Vincent)  : 

"January  1,  1940. 

"Upon  this  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Haiti  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  extend  to 
Your  Excellency  my  most  sincere  felicitations 
and  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Haitian  people. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 


The  Near  East 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  TURKEY 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

Following  is  a  translation  of  a  message  re-  j 
ceived  from  the  President  of  the  Turkish  Re-  I 
public  in  response  to  the  message  sent  by  Presi-  j 
dent  Roosevelt  on  December  28,  1939 : 2 

"Ankara,  December  30, 1939. 
"Deeply  affected  by  the  sentiments  which 
Your  Excellency  was  so  kind  as  to  express  in 
your  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake 
which  threw  eastern  Anatolia  into  mourning,  I 
address  to  you  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

ISMET  INONU" 


Commercial  Policy 


TRADE-AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  ARGENTINA 

[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

The  reciprocal-trade-agreement  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  have 
broken  down.  An  official  statement  will  be  is- 
sued by  the  two  Governments  early  next  week. 


2  See  the  Bulletin  of  December  30,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
27),  p.  741. 


General 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  for  an  in- 
dication of  his  views  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  the 
following  statement: 

"It  would  be  a  rash  man,  indeed,  who  would 
undertake  to  forecast  the  course  of  interna- 
tional developments  during  the  coming  year. 
In  the  tangled  skein  of  events  in  which  the 
world  is  now  enmeshed,  clarity  of  thought  and 
of  vision  is  possible  only  to  the  extent  that  one 
clings  tenaciously  to  basic  ideas,  which  must 
remain  true  however  they  may  be  beclouded  by 
the  day-to-day  situation. 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  coming  year  will 
bring,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  in  the  world 
few  men  and  women  in  whose  hearts  and  minds 
there  is  not  today  a  mingling  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehension and  of  hope. 

"The  fear  and  apprehension  derive  from  the 
possibility  that  the  black  shadow  of  violent 
warfare,  under  which  the  world  enters  upon 
the  year  1940,  may  grow  blacker  yet  in  the 
months  to  come.  In  the  recent  past,  mankind 
has  had  a  preview  of  the  haunting  picture  of 
horror  that  is  modern  war.  Along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  frontiers  there  now  stand  embattled, 
forces  that  may  be  unleashed  at  any  moment 
and  make  a  shambles  of  great  civilized  areas. 

"The  hope  springs  from  the  profound  con- 
viction, which  is  common  to  millions  of  men 
and  women  everywhere,  that  there  is  no  inevi- 
tability about  war.  There  is  a  way  of  peace  for 
all  nations,  if  they  choose  the  way  of  peace 
rather  than  the  way  of  war.  But  all  nations 
must  choose  the  way  of  peace.  If  any  of  the 
world's  powerful  nations  decides  to  enter  upon 
the  road  of  armed  conquest  and  determines  to 
impose  its  will  upon  others  by  force  of  arms  or 
threat  of  force,  other  nations  find  themselves 


confronted  with  the  tragic  alternatives  of  sur- 
render or  armed  defense. 

"Hope  is  not  dead  today  because,  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  civilized  man,  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  progress  in  the  end  do  triumph. 
In  the  grave  crisis  through  which  mankind  is 
passing  now,  this  may  not  happen  until  after  a 
period  of  ruthless  and  unnecessary  destruction 
of  life  and  treasure.  But  the  possibility  is  not 
excluded  that,  even  during  the  coming  year, 
all  nations  may  find  in  themselves  sufficient 
strength  of  conscience,  of  reason,  of  the  very 
instinct  of  self-preservation  to  return — before 
the  forces  of  destruction  have  been  loosed  in  all 
their  fury — to  the  tried  and  proven  road  of 
friendly  and  peaceful  international  relations, 
along  which  alone  the  human  race  can  move 
in  the  direction  of  material  advancement  and 
spiritual  progress. 

"Whether,  during  the  year  1940,  the  shadow 
which  now  overhangs  the  world  deepens  or 
whether  it  lightens  and,  perhaps,  lifts  alto- 
gether, the  coming  months  will  be,  for  our  peo- 
ple, a  period  fraught  with  profound  signifi- 
cance. If  the  warfare  now  in  progress  on 
other  continents  becomes  intensified,  its  effects 
will  fall  more  and  more  heavily  upon  us,  as 
well  as  upon  those  directly  engaged.  If  peace 
should  come,  we  shall  be  confronted,  in  our  own 
best  interest,  with  the  vital  need  of  throwing  the 
weight  of  our  country's  moral  and  material  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  creating  a  stable  and 
enduring  world  order  under  law,  lest  the  rela- 
tions among  nations  again  assume  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  make  of  them  a  breeding  ground  of 
economic  conflict,  social  insecurity,  and,  again, 
war. 

"It  is  a  comforting  thought  that  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Europe,  our  people  have 
shown  a  remarkable  degree  of  unity  in  meeting 
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the  vast  complexity  of  problems  thrust  upon 
us  by  that  catastrophe.  Only  thus  can  we  keep 
strong  within,  insure  the  safety  and  security  of 
our  own  Nation,  and  make  our  appropriate  con- 
tribution toward  helping  the  world  as  a  whole 
to  seek  and  find  the  road  of  peace  and  progress. 
Never  before  was  there  greater  need  in  this 
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country  for  resoluteness  of  spirit,  clear  think- 
ing, breadth  of  vision,  and  willingness  to  deal 
with  the  grave  problems  before  us  in  the  light 
of  those  basic  and  crucial  considerations  which 
affect  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  us 
today,  and  which  will  be  decisive  in  shaping  our 
Nation's  future." 


Traffic  in  Arms,  Tin-Plate  Scrap,  etc. 


EXPORTATION  OF  TIN-PLATE  SCRAP 


[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

Allotments  totaling  7,263  long  tons  of  tin- 
plate  scrap  were  assigned  on  December  29, 1939, 
to  35  producers  of  that  commodity  for  export, 
subject  to  license,  during  the  calendar  year  1940, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  December  2,  1939.s  Applications  were  re- 
ceived from  38  companies  for  allotments  total- 
ing 11,961  long  tons.  Three  applicants  failed 
to  qualify  for  allotments  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
rules  of  procedure.  Some  of  the  other  applica- 
tions were  necessarily  reduced  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements.  Applications 
which  conformed  with  those  requirements  were 
granted  in  full. 

Applications  for  license  to  export  tin-plate 
scrap  during  the  calendar  year  1940  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  producer  who  has  been  assigned 
an  allotment  or  by  any  person  authorized  by 
such  producer  to  export  tin-plate  scrap  under 
his  allotment. 

The  attention  of  the  producers  to  whom  allot- 
ments have  been  assigned  has  been  invited  to 
paragraph  (7)  of  the  rules  of  procedure  in 
which  it  is  provided  that  licenses  will  not  be 
issued  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar 
year  for  the  exportation  of  tin-plate  scrap  in 
quantities  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  any  allot- 

*  See  the  Bulletin  of  December  9,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
24),  pp.  677-079. 


ment  of  50  long  tons  or  more  and  to  paragraph 
(9)  thereof  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Na- 
tional Munitions  Control  Board  may  revoke, 
cancel,  or  modify  at  any  time  allotments  or 
licenses  and  may  modify  the  rules  of  procedure 
under  which  they  have  been  issued  whenever,  in 
its  opinion,  such  action  is  required  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1936. 

Allotments  totaling  13,636  long  tons  of  tin- 
plate  scrap  were  assigned  for  export,  subject 
to  license,  during  the  calendar  year  1939.  One 
hundred  seventy-two  licenses  were  issued  in 
1939  authorizing  the  exportation  of  10,699  long 
tons  of  tin-plate  scrap  valued  at  $200,497.52. 
All  licenses  issued  during  1939  named  Japan  as 
the  country  of  destination. 


Publications 


Government  publications  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  "Bulletin": 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Delivered 
Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress January  3,  1940,  Third  Session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  1940.  (H.  Doc.  528,  76th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.)  6  pp.    5£. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Tar- 
iff Commission,  1939.  (H.  Doc.  503,  76th  Cong.,  2d 
sees.)     vi,  57  pp.    100. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  since  December  15, 1939: 

Bertel  E.  Kuniholm,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  sec- 
>nd  secretary  of  legation  and  consul  at  Riga, 
Latvia,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Joseph  L.  Brent,  of  Ruxton,  Md.,  second  sec- 
retary of  embassy  at  Istanbul,  Turkey,  has  been 
assigned  as  consul  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Charles  A.  Bay,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  consul  at 
Seville,  Spain,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
second  secretary  of  legation  at  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, has  been  assigned  as  consul  at  Belgrade 
and  will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
second  secretary  of  legation  and  consul  at 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  has  been  designated  second  sec- 
retary of  embassy  at  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

David  C.  Berger,  of  Gretna,  Va.,  consul  at 
Tientsin,  China,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Shanghai,  China. 

John  Peabody  Palmer,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  vice 
consul  at  Saigon,  French  Indochina,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  London,  England. 

George  Bliss  Lane,  of  St.  James,  Long  Island, 
N".  Y.,  consul  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has 
aeen  designated  third  secretary  of  legation  and 
consul  at  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Mr.  Lane  will  serve 
n  dual  capacity. 

Heyward  G.  Hill,  of  Hammond,  La.,  consul 
it  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  been  designated 
second  secretary  of  embassy  and  consul  at 
Panama,  Panama.  Mr.  Hill  will  serve  in  dual 
sapacity. 

The  following  Foreign  Service  officers,  vice 
;onsuls  at  their  respective  posts,  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Foreign  Service  School,  effective 
March  5,  1940 : 


Niles  W.  Bond,  Lexington,  Mass.    .    .  Habana. 

William  O.  Boswell,  New  Florence,  Pa.  Havre. 

Donald  W.  Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y.    .  Vienna. 

Charles  R.  Burrows,  Willard,  Ohio     .  Habana. 

V.  Lansing  Collins,  2d,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Marseille. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3d,  Dover,  Mass.     .  Montreal. 

Nicholas  Feld,  Vicksburg,  Miss.    .    .    .  Zurich. 

William  N.  Fraleigh,  Summit,  N.  J.  .    .  Naples. 

Fulton  Freeman,  Pasadena,  Calif.    .    .  Mexico,  D.  F. 

John  C.  Fuess,  Andover,  Mass.     .    .     .  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Ogden  H.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Bernardsville, 

N.  J Leipzig. 

Boies  C.  Hart,  Jr.,  Mystic,  Conn.     .     .  Cologne. 
Richard  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa Vancouver. 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  Chicago,  111.  .     .  Zurich. 

Robert  C.  Strong,  Beloit,  Wis Prague. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  Foreign 
Service  officers,  unclassified;  vice  consuls  of 
career ;  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States;  and  they  have  been 
assigned  vice  consuls  at  their  respective  posts: 

Wymberley  DeR.   Coerr,  New  Haven, 

Conn Montreal. 

Adrian  B.  Colquitt,  Savannah,  Ga.     .     .  Panama. 

Thomas  J.  Cory,  Glendale,  Calif.    .    .     .  Vancouver. 

Frederick  J.  Mann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     .     .  Toronto. 

Julian  L.  Nugent,  Jr.,  Pecos,  N.  Mex.     .  Mexico,  D.  F, 

Richard  H.  Post,  Quoque,  N.  Y.     .     .     .  Windsor. 

Charles  H.  Whitaker,  Boston,  Mass.    .  Habana. 

Joseph  Palmer,  2d,  Belmont,  Mass.     .  Mexico,  D.  F. 


Carroll  C.  Parry,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  clerk 
at  Prague,  Bohemia,  has  been  appointed  vice 
consul  at  Prague,  Bohemia. 

Stanley  T.  Hayes,  of  New  Hampshire,  clerk 
at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  consul  at  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

The  appointment  of  Thomas  R.  Flack,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  as  vice  consul  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  Germany,  has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Flack 
will  remain  as  vice  consul  at  Vienna,  Germany. 
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Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 
NAVIGATION 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
Project 

On  May  28,  1938,  the  Secretary  of  State 
addressed  a  note  to  the  then  Canadian  Minister 
at  Washington  transmitting  an  informal  and 
tentative  draft  of  a  proposed  general  treaty 
dealing  with  the  utilization  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Basin.*  On  December  26,  1939, 
Mr.  Loring  Christie,  the  Canadian  Minister  at 
Washington,  transmitted  a  proposal  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  a  meeting  be  held  in  Ottawa 
between  members  of  the  public  services  of  the 
two  countries  for  informal  discussions  to  clarify 
a  number  of  questions  of  detail  preliminary  to  a 
consideration  of  the  broader  questions  of  policy 
involved.  This  invitation  has  been  accepted 
and  the  following  officials  will  leave  Washing- 
ton on  Saturday,  January  6,  to  take  part  in  the 
suggested  discussions : 

The  Honorable  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State 

The  Honorable  Leland  Olds,  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission 

Mr.  John  Hickerson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement 

Mexico 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico  re- 
ported by  a  telegram  dated  December  29,  1939, 
that  the  Mexican  Senate  ratified  on  December 
28,  1939,  the  North  American  Regional  Broad- 
casting Agreement  signed  at  Habana  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1937. 


*  See  Treaty  Information,  bulletin  No.  105,  June  1938, 
p.  177 ;  also  Press  Releases  of  June  4, 1038  (Vol.  XVIII, 
No.  453),  pp.  621-634. 
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This  agreement  undertakes  to  establish  in 
that  region,  which  consists  of  Canada,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  United  States,  and  within  the 
standard  broadcast  band,  frequency  assign- 
ments to  specified  classes  of  stations  on  clear, 
regional,  and  local  channels  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  interference  which  in  this  region  has 
caused  great  inconvenience  to  radio  listeners. 

The  agreement  has  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Haiti. 
Under  the  terms  of  article  V,  the  agreement  to 
be  valid  must  be  ratified  by  Canada,  Cuba,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  United  States  of  America.  The , 
provisions  for  the  ratification,  execution,  denun- 
ciation, effective  date,  and  term  of  the  agree- 
ment are  contained  in  articles  V  and  VI  which ! 
are  printed  below: 

"V.  Ratification,  Execution,  and 
Denunciation 

"1.  Ratification. — To  be  valid  this  Agreement 
must  be  ratified  by  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"If  and  when  three  of  said  four  countries 
shall  have  ratified  and  the  fourth  shall,  through 
unavoidable  circumstances,  have  been  unable  to 
ratify  but  shall  have  signified  to  those  countries 
that  have  ratified,  its  readiness,  pending  ratifi- 
cation and  as  an  administrative  measure,  to  put 
the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  (including  the 
contents  of  Appendix  I)  into  effect  in  whole  or  ( 
in  part,  then  such  country,  together  with  those 
countries  which  shall  have  ratified,  may,  by 
administrative  agreement  between  them,  fix  a 
definite  date  on  which  they  shall  give  effect  to 
such  provisions,  which  date  shall  preferably  be 
one  year  from  the  date  of  such  administrative 
agreement. 

"The  ratifications  must  be  deposited,  as  soon 
as  possible,  through  diplomatic  channels,  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  Cuba.  This 
same   Government  shall,   through   diplomatic 


■-■.•:■:■■ 


hannels,  notify  the  other  signatory  Govern- 
aents  of  the  ratifications  as  soon  as  they  are 
eceived. 

"2.  Effect  of  ratification. — This  Agreement 
hall  be  valid  only  as  between  such  countries  as 
hall  have  ratified  it. 

"3.  Execution.  —  The  contracting  Govem- 
lents  undertake  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
igreement,  and  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
aforce  said  provisions  upon  the  private  operat- 
lg  agencies  recognized  or  authorized  by  them 
5  establish  and  operate  broadcast  stations 
dthin  their  respective  countries. 
"4.  Denunciation. — Each  contracting  Govern- 
lent  shall  have  the  right  to  denounce  this 
agreement  by  a  notification  addressed,  through 
iplomatic  channels,  to  the  Government  of 
>uba,  and  announced  by  that  Government, 
irough  diplomatic  channels,  to  all  the  other 
mtracting  Governments.  This  denunciation 
lall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
f  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  notifi- 
ition  was  received  by  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
his  effect  shall  apply  only  to  the  author  of  the 
enunciation.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  in 
)rce  for  the  other  contracting  Governments 
at  only  as  between  such  Governments. 

"VI.  Effective  Date  and  Term  of  the 
Agreement 

|l.  Except  for  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of 
art  III,  Section  1  of  Part  V,  and  paragraph  3 
f  Table  VI  of  Appendix  I  annexed  hereto 
ivhich  provisions  shall  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ely  upon  this  Agreement  becoming  valid), 
lis  Agreement  shall  become  effective  one  year 
:ter  the  date  it  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
•urth  of  those  Governments  whose  ratification 

requisite  to  the  validity  of  this  Agreement, 
he  Governments  will  cooperate  to  the  end  that, 
herever  possible,  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ent  shall  be  carried  out  in  advance  of  said  ef- 
ctive  date. 
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"2.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  period  of  five  years  after  said  effective  date." 

Article  VII  provides  that  the  agreement  shall 
be  open  to  adherence  in  the  name  of  Newfound- 
land. 

HEALTH 

Arrangement  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
International  Office  of  Public  Health 
(Treaty  Series  No.  511) 

Hungary 

By  a  note  dated  December  30,  1939,  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  at  Washington  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  on  November  17,  1939, 
the  Hungarian  Government  gave  notice  to  the 
Italian  Government  of  its  adherence  to  the  Ar- 
rangement for  the  Establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Office  of  Public  Health,  signed  at 
Rome  on  December  9, 1907. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  countries  which  have  ratified 
and  adhered  to  the  arrangement  are  as  follows : 
United  States  of  America,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium  (including  Belgian  Congo),  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  Finland,  France  (including 
French  Protectorate  of  Morocco,  Indochina, 
Madagascar,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French 
West  Indies,  and  Tunis),  Great  Britain  (in- 
cluding Ceylon,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malay  States,  Gold  Coast, 
Hong  Kong,  Sierra  Leone,  Tanganyika  Terri- 
tory, Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Palestine,  and  Sudan), 
Germany,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Italy  (including  Italian  colonies),  Japan,  Lux- 
emburg, Mexico,  Monaco,  Morocco,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Spain  (including  Spanish  Morocco), 
Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

The  war  has  brought  about,  and  is  continu- 
ing to  bring  about,  a  series  of  measures  and 
policies  on  the  part  of  both  belligerents  and 
neutrals  which  immediately  affect  the  United 
States  and  which  may  have  consequences  of  an 
enduring  nature  upon  our  country's  foreign 
relations  once  peace  is  established. 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  immediate 
of  these  measures  and  policies  are  in  the  field 
of  economic  activity  and  relations.  The  war 
has  absorbed  the  labor  and  production  of  much 
of  the  world  in  armament  and  military  activity. 


When  the  war  ends,  problems  of  readjustment 
to  peace-time  production  will  be  presented, 
which  may  gravely  affect  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  set 
up  in  the  Department  a  committee  which  will 
gather  data  on  and  study  both  the  immediate 
and  long-range  results  of  overseas  war  meas- 
ures and  the  manner  in  which  the  problems 
arising  from  them  may  best  be  handled  so  as 
to  avoid  shock  and  to  prevent  undesirable  en- 
during results. 

Mr.  Welles  will  serve  as  chairman  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Wilson  as  vice  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 


♦  » f  ♦  ♦  ♦  +  + 

AID  TO  FINLAND 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communication 
dated  December  28,  1939,  from  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Switzerland,  Mr.  Leland 
Harrison : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  December  14th,  in  connection  with 
the  Finnish  appeal,  I  have  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  League  the  following  telegram : 

"  With  reference  resolution  adopted  As- 
sembly December  14th  as  result  Finnish  appeal 
beg  draw  Government's  attention  particularly 
to  last  three  paragraphs  first  part  resolution, 
namely,  "Assembly  urgently  appeals  to  every 


member  of  the  League  to  provide  Finland  with 
such  material  and  humanitarian  assistance  as 
may  be  in  its  power  and  to  refrain  from  any 
action  which  might  weaken  Finland's  power 
of  resistance;  authorizes  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  lend  the  aid  of  his  technical  services  in 
the  organization  of  the  aforesaid  assistance  to 
Finland ;  and  likewise  authorizes  the  Secretary 
General  in  virtue  of  the  Assembly  resolution  of 
October  4,  1937,  to  consult  non-member  states 
with  a  view  to  possible  cooperation."  Should 
be  grateful  for  information  regarding  your 
Government's  intentions.  Avenol,  Secretary 
General'. 

"The  Assembly  having  authorized  me  to  con- 
sult non-member  states  with  a  view  to  their 
possible  cooperation  in  the  assistance  to  be 
given  to  Finland,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
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would  enable  me  to  inform  the  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment whether  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent, 
your  Government  is  willing  to  help." 

On  January  5,  1940,  the  Secretary  of  State 
instructed  the  American  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land to  address  the  following  note  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
reply  to  the  Secretary  General's  communication 
of  December  28,  1939 : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
December  28,  1939  concerning  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  December  14,  1939,  following  the 
appeal  of  the  Government  of  Finland  for  ma- 
terial and  humanitarian  assistance,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  my  Government  would  enable  you 
to  inform  the  Finnish  Government  whether, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  my  Government  is 
willing  to  help. 
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"In  reply  I  am  instructed  to  state  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  from  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  given  tangible  indica- 
tion of  its  sympathy  for  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Finland  in  the  present  situation. 

"Furthermore  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
private  organizations  in  the  United  States  have 
already  extended  medical,  financial,  and  other 
aid  to  the  Finnish  people  and  are  in  consulta- 
tion with  agencies  of  the  Finnish  Government 
with  regard  to  the  most  effective  manner  in 
which  such  aid  may  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. This  assistance  is  no  doubt  reflected 
in  the  reports  of  its  needs  which  the  Finnish 
Government  is  understood  to  be  submitting  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
my  Government  considers  that  the  direct  con- 
sultations undertaken  by  it,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  private  agencies,  with  the 
Government  of  Finland  will  adequately  meet 
the  necessity  for  avoiding  confusion  of  effort." 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

The  following  list  sets  forth  information  in 
regard  to  persons  and  organizations  which  have 
registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State  subse- 
quent to  December  4,  1939,  pursuant  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  solicitation 
and  collection  of  contributions  to  be  used  for 
medical  aid  and  assistance  or  for  the  supplying 
of  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering 
in  the  countries  now  at  war,  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act 
of  November  4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  November  4,  1939 
(the  names  in  parentheses  represent  the  coun- 
tries to  which  contributions  are  being  sent)  : 


209.  Anciens  Combattants  Frangais  de  la 
Grande  Guerre,  5722  Benner  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.     (France) 

210.  North  Side  Polish  Council,  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2962  North  Bre- 
men Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Poland) 

211.  Friends  of  Poland,  5558  South  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.     (Poland) 

212.  The  British  War  Relief  Association  of 
Southern  California,  212  Bradbury  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.     (Great  Britain) 

213.  United  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  care 
of  Joe  Grossman,  790  Dawson  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

214.  American  Volunteers  Ambulance;  Hotel 
Chatham,  Forty-eighth  and  Vanderbilt  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
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215.  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  19  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.     (France) 

216.  The  Catholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax 
Eomana,  Pax  Romana  Office,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Poland,  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain) 

217.  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  604  East 
Forty-second  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Poland) 

218.  Polish  Relief  Committee,  30  Chandler 
Avenue,  Taunton,  Mass.     (Poland) 

219.  Relief  Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  1206 
South  Lacienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     (Poland) 

220.  American  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France, 
Inc.,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
(France) 

221.  Polish  American  Citizens  Relief  Fund 
Committee,  R.  F.  D.  Box  No.  42A,  Shirley, 
Mass.     (Poland) 

222.  Irvin  McD.  Garfield,  30  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.     (Great  Britain) 

223.  Society  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc., 
400  East  Houston  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Palestine) 

224.  Association  of  Former  Juniors  in  France 
of  Smith  College,  care  of  Smith  College  Club, 
34  East  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France) 

225.  The  Friends  of  Normandy,  993  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

226.  Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  21  Dartford  Avenue,  Clayton, 
Mo.     (France  and  Great  Britain) 

227.  Basque  Delegation  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  60  East  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

228.  Greater  New  Bedford  British  War  Relief 
Corps,  Cornell  Building,  Pleasant  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.     (Great  Britain) 

229.  Les  Amities  Feminines  de  la  France,  care 
of  Miss  B.  A.  Weill,  315  East  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

230.  Bishops'  Committee  for  Polish  Relief, 
1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     (Poland) 

231.  American  and  French  Students'  Corre- 
spondence Exchange,  (temporary)  care  of 
Prof.  H.  C.  Olinger,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

232.  Les  Amis  de  la  France  a  Puerto  Rico, 
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Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue  and  Cuervillas  Street, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.     (France) 

233.  English  Speaking  Union  of  the  United 
States,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (France  and  Great  Britain) 

234.  Urgent  Relief  for  France,  1622  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(France) 

235.  Bundles  for  Britain,  care  of  John  Dela- 
field,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Great  Britain  and  Dominions) 

236.  Boston  Branch  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,  Inc.,  256  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.     (France) 

237.  Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  of  America, 
3508  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  (Poland, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain) 

238.  United  Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee, 
40  East  Seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 

239.  American  Association  for  Assistance  to 
French  Artists,  Inc.,  care  of  Mrs.  David 
Randall-Maclver,  535  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

240.  Independent  Kinsker  Aid  Association, 
care  of  Benj.  W.  Salzman,  Secretary,  3815 
Sea  Gate  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Po- 
land) 

241.  American  McAll  Association,  297  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

242.  Lafayette  Fund,  3101  R  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.     (France) 

[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
received  and  funds  expended  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November  1939  as 
shown  in  the  reports  submitted  by  persons  and 
organizations  registered  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  and  receiv- 
ing contributions  for  use  in  belligerent  coun- 
tries in  conformity  with  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  May  1,  1937,  as  made  effective  by  the 
President's  proclamations  of  September  5,  8, 
and  10,  1939,  and  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
act  of  November  4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by 
the  President's  proclamation  of  November  4, 
1939: 


^v 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


New 


Y. 


American  Auxiliary  Committee  de  L'Union  des  Femmes  de  France, 

York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    France..-. 

American  Committee  for  Aid  to  British  Medical  Societies,  New  York,  N. 

Sept.  21,  1939.    United  Kingdom 

American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 1939. 

Germany  and  France _ 

American  Committee  for  Civilian  Relief  in  Poland,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

14,  1939."    Poland _ 

American  Field  Service,  New  York.N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1939.    France. 

American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Great 

Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia-Moravia 

American  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1939.     France 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9, 1939.    United 

Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France _. 

American  German  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    Germany. . . 
The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  29,  1939. k    United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France. 

American  Society  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.,  19,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France... 

American  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    France _ 

American  Women's  Hospitals,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    France  and 

England _ 

Anthracite  Relief  Committee,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.    Poland 

Associated   Polish   Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Webster,  Mass.,  Webster, 

Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland __ 

Associated  Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester, 

Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Association  Franco-Americaine  des  Parrains  et  Marraines  de  Guerre  des 

U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.C.,Oct.2, 1939.=    France... 

Association  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Chelsea, 

Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland . 

Beth-Lechem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1939.    Great  Britain,  France,  and 

Germany _ _ 

British-American  War  Relief  Association,   Seattle,   Wash.,  Nov.  17,  1939. 

United  Kingdom  and  allied  countries _ 

British  War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Oct.  20,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France _ _. 

California  State  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  Sept.  26, 

1939.<i    Poland _ _.. 

The  Catholic  Leader,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland 

Central  Citizens  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland. __ 

Central  Committee  Kuesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27, 1939.    Palestine. 
Central  Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Sept.  14, 

1939.    Poland 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1939.    Eng- 
land, Poland,  and  France... 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland _ 

Central  Spanish  Committee  for  Relief  of  Refugees,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept. 

21,1939.    France 

Centrala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland _ 

Cercle  Francais  do  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  2,  1939.     France  and  Great 

Britain 

Chester  (Delaware  County,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept. 

15.1939.     Poland 

Circle  of  Poles  of  St.  Hedwig,  Polish  American  Citizens'  Committee,  New 

Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1939.    Poland 

Citizens  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland 

Club  Amical  Francais,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    France,  Poland,  and 

Great  Britain ._ 

Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 1939.*    Poland 
Committee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    France,  Great 

Britain,  and  their  allies 

Committee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct 

31,1939.     France 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$97.00 

1, 145. 00 

None 

None 
10, 982.  57 

1,853.00 
24,  829. 36 

16,  848.  63 
32.00 


75, 500. 00 

40, 074. 36 

499. 02 
5, 317.  07 

2, 422. 34 

5,  278. 38 

35.00 

1,  289. 03 
960. 36 


6, 051. 72 
579.90 

1,  743. 08 

None 
1, 496. 10 

536.  59 
5, 093. 85 

1, 796. 15 

129.04 

7, 942. 67 

3, 446. 49 
782. 06 

367.00 

2,  760.  37 

1,  784.  27 

2,  781.  75 

624.  81 
36,  402.  83 

3, 998.  52 

1,010.00 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
coun  tries 

named 


None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

$250.  50 
21,161.34 

15.00 

None 


None 

3, 300. 00 

200.00 
None 

None 

3, 979.  24 


None 


None 
216. 40 


3,  695.  50 

25.00 

None 

Npne 

None 

536. 59 

3, 222.  45 

None 

None 

6, 100.  54 

45.00 
None 

None 
2,000.00 

None 

1, 155. 89 

522. 88 
25, 016.  51 

3,008.00 

544.00 


Funds  spent 
for  admin- 
istration, 
publicity, 
affairs,  cam- 
paigns, etc. 


$0.56 
1,004.50 

None 

None 
282.  57 

754.  81 
388.  74 

1, 984. 07 
None 


169. 67 
238.14 


2.50 

None 


7.50 
453. 10 


35.00 


85.67 
532.82 


624. 26 

123. 48 

16.84 

None 

None 

None 

1,  871.  40 

None 

None 

163. 75 

1, 229. 26 
11.65 

None 

117.50 

None 

334. 89 

90.92 
9,  530.  46 

737. 93 

6.00 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Nov.  30, 1939, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still 

on  hand 


$96.  44 

140. 50 

None 

None 
10,  700. 00 

847.  69 
3,  279.  28 

14,  849.  56 
32.00 


75, 330. 33 

36, 536.  22 

296.52 
5, 317. 07 

2, 411 84 

846.04 

None 

1, 203. 36 
211. 14 


1,  731. 96 

431. 42 

1, 726. 24 

None 

1, 496. 10 

None 

None 

1, 796. 15 

129.04 

1, 688. 38 

2, 172. 23 
770. 41 

367.00 

642.87 

1, 784. 27 

1, 290. 97 

11.01 
1,855.86 

252.  59 

460.00 


Estimated 
value  of  con- 
tributions 
in  kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  17,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

"  This  organization  is  engaged  In  varied  relief  activities  in  nonbelligerent  as  well  as  belligerent  countries.  On  Nov.  1,  the  organization  had  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $872,120.84.  During  the  month  of  November  it  received  and  expended  for  all  purposes  $478,617.28  and  $1,242,686.48,  respectively,  leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of  that  month  of  $108,051.64.  A  break-down  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  relief  in  belligerent  countries  will  be  shown 
in  a  subsequent  report. 

«  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  21,  1939.  for  failure  to  observe  rules  and  regulations. 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Oct.  28,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

•  The  administrative  expenses  of  this  organization  were  incurred  not  only  in  connection  with  the  contributions  received  directly  by  it  but  also  in  con- 

n  wiih  tlw  contributions  transmitted  to  (t  by  other  registrants  in  this  country  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Poland. 


JANUARY    13,    1940 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


ommittee  of  French-American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 
France. 


)ommittee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in  Perry, 
N.  Y.(  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1939.    Poland 

Connecticut  Radio  Bureau,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1939./     Poland 

iast  Chicago  Citizens'  Committee  for  Polish  War  Sufferers  and  Refugees,  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland 

?he  Emergency  Aid  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1939.  England  and 
France 


?he  Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1939.    France 

federated  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.,  Sept.  15.  1939.    Poland 

^deration  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Nov. 

IS,  1939.    France 

federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 

11, 1939.    France 

federation  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 

Poland 


"he  Federation  of  Polish  Societies,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9.  1939.    Poland . 
roster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 
France . 


french  and  American  Association  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    France 

french  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17,  1939.  France 

french  War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16,  1939.     France 

Phe  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 
23,  1939.    Canada,  France,  and  England 

fund  for  the  Relief  of  Scientists,  Men  of  Letters  and  Artists  of  Moscow,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  20, 1939.«  France  and  England-. 

leneral  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.    Poland 

leneral  Taufflieb  Memorial  Relief  Committee  for  France,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    France  and  England- 

lolden  Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.  Poland  and 
Palestine 

)rrin  S.  Good,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Sept.  28,  1939.*    United  Kingdom 

largaret-Greble  Greenough  (Mrs.  Carroll  Greenough),  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  21,  1939.    France 

ladassah,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15.  1939.    Palestine 

[oly  Cross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

[oly  Rosary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1939. 
Poland 


ames  F.  Hopkins,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1939.'    Poland 

[umanitarian  Work  Committee,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939.    Poland, 
oternational  Artists'  Community  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  7,  1939.1 
Poland 


oternational  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland,  France,  and  India.. 

nternational  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  25,  1939.    France,  England,  and  Germany. 

'he  Kindergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.  France,  Poland, 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

kUryer  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland 

rackawanna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  15, 
1939.    Poland.... 

■aFayette  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    France 

league  of  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington,  Arnold,  and  vicinity,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland.. 

.egion  of  Young  Polish  Women,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  2,  1939.    Poland 

.es  Anciens  Combattants  Francais  de  la  Grande  Guerre  (French  War  Vet- 
erans of  San  Francisco  Benevolent  Association),  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct. 
26,  1939.    France.. 

'he  Little  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1939.   France.. 

,'Union  Alsacienne,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1939.    France 

tuth  Stanley  de  Luze  (Baroness  de  Luze),  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 
1939.'    France 

'he  Maryland  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Poland's  War  Victims,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Oct.  21.  1939.    Poland.. 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$661. 00 

None 
None 

517. 14 

585. 24 
None 

2,  826.  52 

None 

None 

None 
320. 92 

27, 602.  40 

3, 857. 04 

356. 15 
1, 192.  55 

5, 407. 15 

None 

115. 54 

390.50 

35.50 
1.00 

72.00 
310, 333. 19 

450.  28 

1.000.00 
None 
350.  40 

None 

1, 100. 00 

4, 030. 89 

151.89 
4, 088.  30 

1.681.15 
6,  347.  47 

91.30 
4, 568. 92 


3,  532. 92 

6,  534. 87 

309.  25 

1, 181. 33 

190.00 


Expendi- 
tures for 

reief  in 
countries 

named 


$300. 00 

None 
None 

500.00 

None 
None 

2, 200. 00 

None 

None 

None 
150.00 

10, 423. 03 

None 
223. 00 
None 

92.50 

None 

None 

380.50 

None 
1.00 

None 
185, 229. 12 

None 

1.000.00 
None 
200. 00 

None 

None 

1, 725. 42 

None 
4, 076.  53 

None 
4,  560.  54 

None 
942.  00 


1, 000.  00 
None 
None 

1.181.33 

None 


Funds  spent 
for  admin- 
istration, 
publicity, 
affairs,  cam- 
paigns, etc. 


$18.00 

None 
None 

15.44 

21.00 
None 

2.50 

None 

None 

None 
25.97 

4, 451. 49 

114.71 

20.07 
342.  25 

1, 119. 25 

None 

115.54 

None 

None 
None 

None 
4,  272. 94 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

594. 08 

1,423.54 

151. 89 

11.77 

None 
1,317.91 

3.60 
657.  20 


139.48 
None 
None 

None 

157.  05 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Nov.  30,  1939, 

including 
cost  of  goods 
purchased 
and  still 
on  hand 


/  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  21,  1939,  for  failure  to  observe  rules  and  regulations. 

«  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  11,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

»  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Nov.  16,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Oct.  28,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  18,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

*  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Dec.  13,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant, 


$343. 00 

None 
None 

1.70 

564.  24 
None 

624. 02 

None 

None 

None 
144. 95 

12, 727. 88 

3, 742.  33 
113.08 
850.30 

4, 195.  40 

None 

None 

10.00 

35. 50 

None 

72.00 
120,831.13 

450.  28 

None 
None 
150. 40 

None 

505. 92 

881. 93 

None 
None 

1,  681. 15 
469. 02 

87.70 
2, 969.  72 


2,  393.  44 

6,  534.  87 

309.  25 

None 

32.95 


Estimated 
value  of  con- 
tributions 
in  kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
$331.  70 

None 

None 

None 

$2,  884.  55 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

60.00 

None 
None 

None 
511.90 

None 

None 
None 
None. 

None 

None 

675.00 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 


None 
None 
None 

None 

None 


. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


Funds  spent 
for  admin- 
istration, 
publicity, 

affairs,  cam- 
paigns, etc. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Nov.  30, 1939, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still 

on  hand 


Massachusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1939. 
Poland. 


Medem  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939. '    Poland 

Milford,  Conn.,  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Milford,  Conn.,  Nov.  6,  1939. 
Poland. 


Modjeska  Educational  League  Welfare  Club  at  the  International  Institute, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland-. 

Mrs.  W.  Fcrbes  Morgan,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30, 1939.™    Poland 

Fernanda  Wanamaker  Munn  (Mrs.  Ector  Munn),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25, 
1939.     France 

New  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13,  1939. 
Poland 


Mrs.  Bradford  Norman,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11, 1939."    France 

Nowe-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 
1939.    Poland 

Nowiny  Publishing  Apostolate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26, 1939.   Poland.. 

Nowy  Swiat  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939.    Poland. . . . 

Le  Paquet  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, 1939.    France 

The  Paryski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland 

Poland  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  16, 1939.   Poland.. 

Polish  Aid  Association  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  including  Perham 
and  Browerville,  Minn.,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  Oct.  27,  1939.°    Poland 

"Fundusz  Ratunkowy"  Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of  Eliza- 
beth Polish  Organizations,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland. 

Polish  American  Central  Civic  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Sept.  19,  1939.»    Poland 

Polish  American  Council  (formerly  the  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  the 
United  States  of  America),  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Sept. 
27,  1939.    Poland _ 

Polish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23.  1939.    Poland.. 

Polish  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  17, 1939. 
Poland 


Polish  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct. 
13,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1939. 
Poland 

Polish  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 1939.  Poland. 

Polish  Civilian  Relief  Fund,  Passaic,  N.  J„  Oct.  27,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Club  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  14,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14, 

1939.    Poland  

Polish  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland _ 

Polish  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939.  Poland.. 
Polish  Falcons  of  America,  First  District,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 1939. « 

Poland 


Polish  Interorganization  Council,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  21, 
1939.    Poland 

Polish  Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  Sept.  25,  1939.'    Poland 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklvn,  United  States  of  America,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Chicago,  111., 
Sept.  27,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  National  Catholic  of  the  Holy  Saviour  Church,  Union  City,  Conn., 
Sept.  16,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  County,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12, 
1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Council  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939.  Po- 
land  

The  Polish  Naturalization  Independent  Club,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 
Poland - - 


None 
$4, 291. 78 

143.88 

1, 871. 68 
None 

179. 00 

None 
7,  530. 00 

105. 09 
2, 349. 01 
21, 765. 92 
30, 823. 15 
3,  842. 05 
13, 359. 07 

156. 30 

5. 520. 67 
5, 145.  56 

52, 445. 09 

1, 405. 51 
753. 61 

None 

407. 35 

707. 83 
3,393.99 

1. 212. 68 
236. 05 

6, 578.  79 

140. 96 
3, 142. 87 

None 
1, 686. 85 

1, 518. 01 

3. 413. 15 

3. 362. 16 
181,  702. 44 

298. 07 

1, 045. 28 

14, 630. 88 

819.  70 


None 

None 

None 

$1,  653.  76 
None 

155.00 

None 
5, 107.  20 

None 

2, 150. 00 

15,000.00 

22,  761.  26 

3, 448.  55 

13,  288.  40 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

350.00 

None 
None 
None 
213. 30 

5, 500. 00 

None 
3, 142. 87 

None 
1, 686. 85 

None 

3, 126. 80 

1, 000. 00 

151, 000. 00 

298.07 

None 
5, 909. 20 

500. 00 


None 
$3, 184. 89 

8.00 

217. 92 

None 

24.00 

None 
2, 375. 99 

47.50 
None 
15.10 
6,  812. 44 
None 
70.67 

6.30 

None 

174. 13 

396. 35 

None 
19.77 

None 

11.32 

None 
None 
12.00 
22.75 

50.75 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

278. 71 

None 

None 

None 

106.74 

263. 03 

7.15 


'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  4,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
-  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Oct.  11,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
"  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Dee.  31,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  7.  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  29,  1939,  for  failure  to  observe  rules  and  regulations. 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Oct.  12,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 


None 
$1, 106. 89 

135. 88 

None 
None 

None 

None 
46.81 

57.59 
199. 01 
6,  750.  82 
2, 249. 45 
393. 50 
None 

150. 00 

5, 520. 67 

4, 971. 43 

52, 048.  74 

1, 405. 51 
733. 84 

None 

46.03 

707.83 
3, 393. 99 
1,200.68 

None 

1, 028. 04 

140.95 
None 

None 
None 

1, 518. 01 

7.64 

2, 362. 16 

30,  702.  44 

None 

938.54 

8, 458. 65 

312.  55 


JANUARY    13,    1940 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


'olish  Radio  Programs  Bureau,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  12,  1939.*  Poland 
'olish  Relief  Association,  Town  of  North  Hempstead,  Mincola,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
19,  1939.    Poland 

'he  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland 

'olish  Relief  Committee,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1939.    Poland 

'olish  Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1939.    Poland 

'olish  Relief  Committee.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    Poland 

'olish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

'olish  Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Sept.  25,  1939. 
Poland 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


'olish  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 
1939.    Poland 

'olish  Relief  Committee  of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  22,  1939.  Poland 
'olish  Relief  Fund  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  8,  1939. 
Poland 


olish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1939. 
Poland... _ 

'olish  Relief  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1939. 
Poland. 


olish  Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov.  9,  1939. 
Poland _ 

'olish  Relief  Committee  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 
1939.    Poland _ 

olish  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept. 

12,  1939.    Poland _ 

olish  Relief  Fund,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1939.     Poland 

olish  Relief  Fund,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1939.     Poland. 

olish  Relief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    Poland.. 

olish  Relief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

olish  Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939.     Poland 

olish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26,  1939. 

Poland 


olish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
Sept.  22,  1939.'    Poland 

olish  Relief  Fund  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  26,  1939.    Poland. 

olish  Relief  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    Poland 

olish  Relief  Fund  of  Meriden,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

olish  Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Po- 
land 


olish  Relief  Fund  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Vicinity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 

1939.     Poland.... 

olish  Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept. 
8,  1939.    Poland 

olish  United  Societies  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 
Poland. 


olish  War  Sufferers  Relief  Committee  (Fourth  Ward),  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept. 
21,  1939.    Poland.. 

olish  Welfare  Association,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland. 

olish  Welfare  Association  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct. 

13,  1939.-    Poland 

olish  Welfare  Council,  Schenectadv,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland 

olish  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1939.  Poland., 
olish  Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1939.  Poland . 
olish  Women's  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    France, 

Poland,  and  Germany. 

olski  Komitet  Ratunkowy  (Polish  Relief  Fund),  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

25,  1939.    Poland  

olsko  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8, 1939.  Poland., 
ulaski  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J.,  Sept. 

30,  1939.    Poland 

ulaski  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1939.  Poland  . 
-ffugif'S  D'Alsace- Lorraine  en  Dordogne,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Nov.  9,  1939. 
France 


ekord  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland . 
elief  Agency  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Willimantie,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1939.' 

Poland 

elief  Committee  of  United  Polish  Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1939. 
Poland 


$19,617.24 

520.  40 
568.  20 
2, 056. 98 
1,  741.  26 
1,  734.  72 
3, 192. 63 

689. 59 

759.  93 
1,  256. 66 

232.  09 

1, 628.  47 

23.59 

550. 01 

100. 25 

13,  774.  57 
70,  408.  88 
18,029.13 
190.  40 
2,128.60 
None 

5,  844.  45 

2, 930. 12 

1,  570. 93 
704. 15 
564. 73 

448. 65 

653.  22 

549. 75 

3, 608.  04 

2,  760.  84 
333.  40 

1,  536.  27 
2, 069.  89 
1,774.11 
2, 634. 34 

1,  111.  00 

897.  58 
11,713.02 

367. 75 
2, 958. 00 

1,  210. 00 
441. 45 

217. 00 

230. 21 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


$19,617.24 

None 

None 

1,  300. 00 

None 

1, 000. 00 

1, 500. 00 

None 

None 
1,000.00 

None 

200. 00 

None 

None 

None 

10,  000. 00 
45, 462. 03 
44.25 
185.  00 
None 
None 

5, 000. 00 

None 
100.  00 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

1,  652. 03 

2,716.84 
None 

1, 536.  22 

1, 000. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
6, 000.  00 

None 
2,000.00 

None 
441.  45 

None 

None 


Funds  spent 
for  admin- 
istration, 
publicity, 
affairs,  cam- 
paigns, etc. 


None 

$38.  75 
9.58 
414.59 
137.  20 
8.58 
69.65 

70.74 

9.48 
15.85 

None 

484. 85 

1.20 

11.00 

20.50 

201.  67 
111.50 
550.  23 
None 
None 
None 

24.01 

118.67 
None 
None 
None 

36.50 

None 
None 
149.  40 

41.13 

None 

.05 

44.55 

63.66 

319.  31 

25.00 

1.95 

81.30 

85. 00 
75.00 

None 
None 

None 

None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Nov.  30,  1939, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still 

on  hand 


None 

$481. 65 
558.  62 
342.  39 

1,  604.  06 
726.  14 

1, 622. 98 

618. 85 

750.  45 
240.81 

232.  09 

943.  62 

22.39 

539. 01 

79.75 

3,  572. 90 

24,  835.  35 

17,  434.  65 

5.40 

2, 128.  60 

None 

820. 44 

2,811.45 
1, 470. 93 

704.  15 
564.  73 

412. 15 

653.  22 

549. 75 

1, 806.  61 

2.87 
333. 40 

None 
1, 025.  34 
1,  710.  45 
2, 315. 03 

1, 086. 00 

895. 63 
5, 631.  72 

282.  75 
883. 00 

1, 210. 00 
None 

217. 00 

230.  21 


Estimated 
value  of  con- 
tributions 
in  kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

100. 00 

None 

None 

None 
$5, 000. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
Nono 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 


•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  21,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  21, 1939,  because  of  failure  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations.  However,  upon  the  presen- 
tion  subsequently  of  satisfactory  assurances  that  it  would  comply  in  the  future  with  all  applicable  regulations,  the  organization  was  permitted  to  re- 
gister on  Dec.  4,  1939,  under  the  same  number  assigned  its  previous  registration. 

■  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dee.  18,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  4,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant,  and  upon  application  the  organization  was  re-registered 
l  Dec.  18,  1939. 

203753 — 40 2 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 
Contributions  foe  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


Relief  Fund  for  Sufierers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept.  25,  1939. 

Russian  Refugee"  Children's  Welfare  Society,  inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Germany,  France,  and  Poland ---,;-- 

The  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Little  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland ----- 

Saint   Adalbert's  Polish   Relief  Association,   Thompsonville,    Conn.,   Nov. 

2,  1939.    Poland _ „-.—-— 

St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Parish,  Derby,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1939.  Poland... 
St.  Stephens  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Araboy,  N.  J., 

Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland - .—_.-.-—. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.  (formerly  International  Save  the  Children 

Fund  of  America,  Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1939.  England  and  Poland 
Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Frackville,  Pa., 

Sept.  15,  1939.     Poland - ----- 

Scott  Park  Mothers  and  Daughters  Club,  Toledo,   Ohio,   Sept.   25,   1939." 


Poland. 


Secours    Franco-Americain— War   Relief,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Nov.   20,    1939. 

France - — -■ 

Share  A  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14, 1939.  England  and  France. 
SocifitS  Francaise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1939.  France. .. 
Southbridge  Allied  Committee  for  Relief  in  Poland,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Nov. 

9,  1939.    Poland — -■ 

Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1939.  France. 
Springfield  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland -~ 

Toledo  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1939. 


Poland- 


Tolstoy  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 

17,  1939.    France  and  Poland. 7 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Tuckerman,  Bethesda,  Md„  Nov.  24,  1939.     Great  Britain.... 

Edmund  Tvszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 

United  American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J., 

Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland. 

United  Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939. 

Palestine 

United  Committee  for  French  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 1939.  France. 
United  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 

1939.    Poland ,---- 

United  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 1939.  Poland 
United  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1939. 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


Poland. 


United  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1939. 


Poland. 


The  United  Polish  Societies  of  Bronx  County,  Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  21,  1939.*    Poland -■ 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939. 


Poland. 


United  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Southington, 
Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.     Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21,  1939. 


Poland. 


United  Polish  Societies  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  9,  1939. 
Poland -. 

United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 1939.» 


Poland. 


Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    France 

Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1939.    Poland 

The  Reverend  John  Wieloch,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1939.-    Poland. 


Total- 


Si,  291. 26 

2, 317. 31 

138. 00 

353.  78 
163. 20 

3, 050. 75 

52.00 

1,351.25 

120.72 

None 

1.00 

None 

293. 91 
14, 203.  71 

424. 25 

3, 233.  62 

1,  522. 23 

40.00 

1, 806. 84 

1,367.58 

7, 507. 14 
None 

160. 95 
610.  75 

1, 220.  56 

1, 288.  56 

383.00 

None 

1,153.00 

335.20 

1, 015. 11 

71.00 

4, 466. 75 

3,  753. 72 

546. 39 

None 


1,  272, 933.  59 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


$1, 000. 00 

895. 00 

100. 00 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

103. 26 

None 
None 
None 

None. 
2,  500.  61 

None 

2, 800. 00 

600.00 

None 

1, 806. 84 

1, 200. 00 

4, 195. 16 
None 

None 
500.00 

1, 000. 00 
800. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1, 015. 11 

65.00 

None 

1, 159.  80 

None 

None 


Funds  spent 
for  admin- 
istration, 
publicity, 

affairs,  cam- 
paigns, etc. 


645, 966. 91 


$10. 70 

657. 43 

1.00 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

17.46 

None 

1.00 

None 

20.91 
10, 336. 49 

3.85 

50.00 

458. 21 
None 
None 

None 

3, 133. 80 
None 

None 
10.30 

42.95 

None 

None 

None 

109.00 

None 

None 

5.00 

121. 30 
40.45 
36.56 
None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Nov.  30, 1939, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still 

on  hand 


67, 146. 49 


$280.  56 

764. 88 

37.00 

353. 78 
163. 20 

3, 050. 75 
52.00 

1, 351. 25 

None 

None 
None 
None 

273.00 
1, 366. 61 

420.40 

383. 62 

464. 02 
40.00 
None 

167.58 

178. 18 
None 

160.  95 
100. 45 

177. 61 

488.  56 

383.00 

None 

1,044.00 

335. 20 

None 

1.00 

4, 345. 45 

2,  £53. 47 

509.83 

None 


Estimated 
value  of  con- 
tributions 
in  kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


559, 820. 19 


None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
$6,  036. 00 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1,400.00 

None 

None 


44, 351. 41 


»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Oct.  23, 1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 

*  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  13,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant.  tt^™,™..  „™„  **«  ™» 
.  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  21,  1939,  because  of  failure  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations.    However  upon  the i  pre- 
sentation subsequently  of  satisfactory  assurances  that  it  would  comply  in  the  future  with  all  applicable  regulations,  the  organization  was  permitted  to 
re-register  on  Nov.  30,  1939,  under  the  same  number  assigned  its  previous  registration. 

•  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Oct.  24,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
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DETENTION  BY  BELLIGERENTS  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  FOR 
EXAMINATION  OF  PAPERS  OR  CARGOES 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

Following  is  a  list  of  American  vessels  in 
addition  to  the  tabulation  issued  on  December 
14,  1939,  showing  the  American  vessels  which 
have  been  reported  to  the  Department  of  State 
as  having  been  detained  by  belligerents  since 
September  1,  1939,  for  examination  of  papers 
or  cargo. 

It  was  explained  at  the  Department  of  State 
that  injury  to  American  vessels  destined  to 
European  ports  has  not  resulted,  in  the  main, 
from  their  diversion  from  the  high  seas  to 


belligerent  ports.  With  few  exceptions  Amer- 
ican vessels,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  put 
into  belligerent  ports  en  route  to  their  destina- 
tions, and  the  principal  difficulty  thus  far  en- 
countered by  such  vessels  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  delays  incident  to  the  exami- 
nations of  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  before 
being  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyages. 
Although  all  cases  of  detention  may  not  have 
been  reported  to  the  Department,  the  accom- 
panying statement  is  as  nearly  complete  as  is 
possible  to  arrange  it. 


Name  of  vessel 


Steel  Engineer 

Oakwood 

Meanticut 

Excalibur 

Executive 

Exilona 

Oakwood 


Mormacsun 

Syros 

Exeter 

Nashaba... 

Exiria 

Manhattan. 


Owner  or  operator 


Isthmian  S.  S.  Co 

LykesBros.  S.  S.  Co... 
Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co... 
American  Export  Lines. 

American  Export  Lines. 


American  Export  Lines. 
Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co.- 


American  Scantic  Line. 


Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co... 
American  Export  Lines. 


LykesBros.  S.  S.  Co... 
American  Export  Lines. 
United  States  Lines... 


Cargo 


Mixed,  6  items  to 
be  seized. 


Mixed,  cotton,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  flour, 
etc. 

Mixed,  oil,  tin- 
plates,  machin- 
ery, nickel  tub- 
ing. 


Detained 


British  authorities,  Dec.  10,  at 
Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Dec.  20,  at 
Gibraltar.    Destination  Genoa. 

British  authorities,  Dec.  17,  at 
Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Dec.  17,  at 
Gibraltar.  Destination  Genoa, 
Naples. 

British  authorities,  Dec.  20,  at 
Gibraltar.  Destination  Piraeus, 
Salonika,  Istanbul,  Constanta. 
Guaranties  received  respect  to 
certain  items,  6  others  still 
required. 

British  authorities,  Dec.  28,  at 
Gibraltar. 

French  authorities,  Dec.  27. 
Intercepted  15  miles  off  French 
coast  en  route  from  Gibraltar 
to  Genoa  and  taken  into  Ville- 
franche  by  French  naval  au- 
thorities. Mistake  of  boarding 
officer  who  believed  that  nota- 
tion in  logbook  was  an  order  to 
proceed  to  Marseille. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  3,  1940. 
Intercepted  and  taken  into 
Kirkwall  in  combat  area. 

French  authorities 

British  authorities,  Jan.  1,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  3,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  4,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  6,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 


Eeleased 


Dec.  11,  1939. 
Dec.  23,  1939. 
Dec.  18,  1939. 
Dec.  31,  1939. 

Jan.  3,  1940. 


After  few 
hours. 


Jan.   7,  1940. 


The  American  Republics 


TRAVEL  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
Proclamation  by  the  President 


Bt  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
America 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  the  exigencies  of  international  con- 
flict may  be  expected  to  deter  travel  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  the  areas  involved,  and 

Whereas  no  such  deterrent  to  travel  exists 
among  the  friendly  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  we  in  the 
Americas  further  consolidate  our  unity  by  a 
better  knowledge  of  our  own  and  each  others' 
countries  through  the  instrumentality  of 
travel,  and 

Whereas  the  facilities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  may  well  be  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  so  laudable  a  program 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 


proclaim  1940  as  Travel  America  Year  and  do 
invite  our  own  citizens,  and  friends  from  other 
lands,  to  join  in  a  great  travel  movement,  so 
that  our  peoples  may  be  drawn  even  more 
closely  together  in  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done    at    the    City    of    Washington    this 
thirteenth  day  of  January  in  the 
[seal]     year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  forty,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  2382] 


Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the  American  Merchant 

Marine  Institute 


[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Taylor, 
President,  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute: 

"January  6, 1940. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Taylor  : 

"I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  December  19,1 
in  which  you  point  out  the  importance  of  travel 
to  and  from  North  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Caribbean  area ;  and  sug- 
gest that  certain  unwarranted  fears  of  the 
American  tourist  traveling  public  have  re- 
sulted  from   recent  events.    This,  you  point 


1  Not  printed. 
28 


out,  might  interrupt  that  free  travel  between 
the  American  nations  which  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor policy  contemplates. 

"In  reply  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  fully 
the  desires  which  prompt  you  to  write.  This 
Government  has  consistently  endeavored  to  en- 
courage travel  between  the  American  countries. 
The  building  up  of  instrumentalities  of  trans- 
portation is,  as  you  say,  essential  to  enhance- 
ment of  our  social,  cultural  and  business  rela- 
tions. In  consequence,  we  are  very  much  con- 
cerned at  the  unnecessary  fears  which  have  led 
some  people  to  curtail  tourist  or  other  trips  to 
other  American  countries. 

"This  Government  is  in  possession  of  no  in- 
formation which  would  indicate  that  sea  travel 
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on  American  flag  vessels  between  the  American 
republics  and  in  the  Caribbean  is  unsafe.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  last  four 
months  in  which  a  single  American  citizen 
traveling  between  ports  of  the  American  re- 
publics on  vessels  of  any  of  their  flags  has  been 
subject  to  any  delay  or  inconvenience  because 
of  conditions  relating  to  the  conflict  in  Europe. 
"Naturally,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
world,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  guarantee  ab- 
sence of  risk  on  these  trips  than  it  is  possible 
to  guarantee  safety  to  anyone  who  starts  on 
an  automobile  touring  trip  in  this  country. 
But  this  consideration  is  always  present,  and 
always  will  be.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will 
continue  to  encourage  free  travel  and  tours  be- 
tween the  various  countries. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull" 


DEATH  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN  ON 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Monterrey, 
Mexico,  Mr.  Dayle  C.  McDonough,  reported  to 
the  Department  of  State  last  night  that  Mr. 
Charles  White  Eagle,  an  American  tourist,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  highwayman,  January  6, 
on  the  Pan  American  Highway  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas  about  18  miles  south  of  Linares  in 
the  State  of  Nueva  Leon.  His  wife  and  Mrs. 
Keren  Jorgensen,  who  accompanied  him,  were 
not  injured. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eagle  and  Mrs.  Jorgensen  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  at  3028  South  State 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


II 


Commercial  Policy 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE2 


[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee  : 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which  I 
was  myself  a  member  for  18  years.  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded me  to  discuss  with  my  old  friends  on 
the  Committee  and  with  its  newer  members  im- 
portant problems  of  economic  policy,  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  which  is  essential  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people. 

Outstanding  among  these  problems  is  that  of 
foreign  trade  and  of  its  essential  relationship 
both  to  our  domestic  prosperity  and  to  world 
peace.    This  is  something  with  which  we  are 


'Delivered  January  11,  1940. 


all  deeply  concerned.  This  is  something  which 
requires  the  best  cooperative  and  foresighted 
efforts  of  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government,  if  the  interests  of 
our  people  are  to  be  properly  served.  In  a 
matter  which  is  so  vital  to  the  Nation,  political 
considerations  and  partisanship  should  have  no 
place. 

I. 

In  1934,  our  Nation  embarked  upon  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade-agreements program  as  an  emer- 
gency means  of  meeting  grave  emergency  con- 
ditions. In  inaugurating  that  program,  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  were  grappling 
with  the  pressing  needs  and  deplorable  condi- 
tions, here  and  abroad,  with  which  the  Nation 
was  confronted. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 


Our  country  and  the  world  were  still  facing 
the  difficulties  and  distress  resulting  from  the 
worst  economic  depression  of  modern  times. 
That  great  disaster  had  resulted  from  many 
causes,  chief  among  which  were  the  economic 
policies  pursued  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
including  our  own,  since  the  end  of  the  World 
War. 

The  4-year  war  had  taken  a  frightful  toll  of 
suffering  and  destruction.  It  had  left  in  its 
wake  profound  maladjustments  and  disloca- 
tions. Post-war  reconstruction  required  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  of  the  marvelous 
achievements  of  science  and  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  war 
and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  economic 
progress  and  stable  peace.  This  could  have 
been  accomplished  only  through  vigorous  and 
mutually  advantageous  trade  among  nations, 
the  only  practicable  method  of  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  all  nations  the  advantages  of 
natural  resources  and  of  human  skills,  so  un- 
evenly distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Instead,  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  our 
own,  entered  upon  the  road  of  narrow  economic 
nationalism.  They  built  up  a  constantly  ex- 
tending network  of  disruptive  trade  restric- 
tions and,  in  this  manner,  piled  new  and  even 
more  painful  dislocations  upon  the  profound 
maladjustments  produced  by  the  war. 

For  a  time,  the  true  nature  of  the  situation 
was  obscured  by  the  reckless  international  bor- 
rowing and  lending  which  characterized  the 
first  decade  after  the  war.  But  the  unhealthy 
structure,  built  on  these  precarious  foundations, 
was  bound  to  collapse  sooner  or  later  and  to 
spread  ruin  to  all  phases  of  economic  life 
everywhere. 

The  signs  of  approaching  disaster  were 
plainly  visible  for  some  time  before  the  col- 
lapse actually  came  at  the  end  of  the  twenties. 
In  the  face  of  this  terrifying  prospect,  and  even 
after  the  calamity  was  already  upon  us,  the 
statesmen  of  the  world,  including  our  own, 
made  the  fatal  blunder  of  resorting  to  the  very 
thing  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  disaster — a 
still  more  exaggerated  protectionism.     Trade 


barriers  of  every  kind,  old  and  new,  multiplied. 
Unsalable  surpluses  became  dammed  up  every- 
where. Combined  with  other  factors,  the 
drastic  decline  of  international  trade  in  both 
volume  and  value  caused  the  great  depression 
to  spread  in  extent  and  intensity,  with  results 
in  terms  of  widespread  human  suffering  and 
sacrifice  that  none  of  us  can  ever  forget. 

Contrary  to  all  theories  of  autarchy  and 
economic  self -containment,  the  fact  is  that  the 
domestic  prosperity  of  every  country  is  tied  in 
with  the  condition  of  its  foreign  trade.  A  col- 
lapse of  foreign  markets  inevitably  brings  with 
it  disorganization  and  disruption  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  as  we  discovered  to  our  sorrow 
in  the  period  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  In  this  country,  the  ill 
effects  of  the  collapse  of  export  outlets  for  the 
great  surplus-producing  branches  of  both  agri- 
culture and  industry  rapidly  permeated  all 
branches  of  our  economic  life.  Even  those  very 
industries  which  thought  they  were  saving 
themselves  by  means  of  embargo  tariffs  soon 
discovered  that,  instead,  they  merely  helped  to 
ruin  their  own  markets  right  here  in  the  United, 
States. 

In  those  tragic  days,  when  the  avalanche  of 
economic  dislocations  threatened  to  plunge  into 
chaos  our  entire  economic  life,  vigorous  and 
bold  action  was  desperately  needed  in  a  num- 
ber of  directions.  Many  measures  of  a  purely 
domestic  character  had  to  be  taken  to  restore; 
employment,  to  rebuild  prices  and  values,  to 
return  to  solvency  our  farms,  our  factories,  our 
banks,  our  means  of  transportation,  and  all  the 
other  phases  of  our  national  life.  But  it  was 
also  clear  that  the  hope  of  attaining  full  and 
stable  prosperity  was  utterly  futile,  unless  we 
could,  at  the  same  time,  restore  our  shriveled 
foreign  commerce.  At  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
pression, our  foreign  trade — exports  and  im- 
ports combined — amounted  to  less  than  3  billion 
dollars  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  prede- 
pression  level  of  more  than  9  billions.  Billions 
of  dollars  of  lost  business  activity  had  to  be 
regained,  if  recovery  was  to  be  attained  and 
economic  progress  resumed. 
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II. 


The  disruption  of  international  trade,  which 
brought  on  the  collapse  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy as  well,  resulted  primarily  from  the  rise  of 
excessive  and  unreasonable  trade  barriers. 
These  were  of  two  types:  First,  higher  tariffs, 
embargoes,  quotas,  import  licenses,  exchange 
controls,  and  numerous  other  devices  for  pre- 
venting imports  from  abroad ;  and  second,  vari- 
ous types  of  discrimination,  which  caused  a 
diversion  of  much  of  what  remained  of  interna- 
tional commerce  into  unnatural  and  abnormal 
channels.  Our  exports  had  suffered  heavily 
from  both  of  these  types  of  trade  obstructions. 
Our  sales  abroad  fell  from  5.2  billion  dollars  in 
1929  to  1.6  billions  in  1932.  The  exports  of 
other  countries  to  us  had  suffered  heavily  from 
the  excesses  of  our  protectionism.  Our  for- 
eign trade  could  be  restored  only  through  a 
reduction  of  these  excessive  barriers  here  and 
abroad. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  three  courses  of  ac- 
tion were  open  to  us.  (1)  We  could  attempt  to 
secure  agreement  among  a  large  number  of 
nations  for  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers.  (2) 
We  could  lower  our  own  tariff  in  the  hope  that 
other  countries  would  do  likewise.  Or  (3),  we 
could  negotiate  mutually  beneficial  trade  agree- 
ments with  individual  countries,  based  upon  a 
reciprocal  reduction  of  excessive  trade  bar- 
riers. 

The  first  of  these  methods,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed,  was  impracticable. 
The  second  held  no  certainty  of  effectiveness, 
since  it  offered  no  assurance  that  other  coun- 
tries would  also  move  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing trade  barriers  or  trade  discrimination. 
The  third  was  the  only  practicable  method  of 
securing  these  results.  It  was  the  method  we 
adopted,  the  method  embodied  in  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

The  action  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  in 
enacting  the  trade-agreements  program  was 
based  on  the  following  line  of  reasoning: 

Exports  and  imports  are  interdependent: 
nations  cannot  sell  without  buying.  The  pro- 
motion of  our  exports  cannot  be  divorced  from 
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the  treatment  we  accord  to  our  imports,  and 
vice  versa.  To  induce  other  nations  to  miti- 
gate their  excessive  obstructions  to  our  exports 
we  must,  of  necessity,  stand  ready  to  adjust  our 
own  excessive  trade  restrictions.  In  a  world 
caught  in  a  net  of  complex  and  complicated 
trade  barriers,  in  a  world  in  which  other  gov- 
ernments possess  means  of  swift  action  for 
dealing  with  these  restrictions,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  for  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Government  likewise  to  co- 
operate in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  emergency. 

These  basic  ideas  were  translated  into  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  By  empowering  the 
Executive  to  proclaim  modifications  of  tariff 
rates  and  of  other  methods  of  regulating  im- 
ports through  the  negotiation  of  executive 
agreements  which  provide  for  improved  treat- 
ment of  our  exports  by  other  countries,  the 
Congress  recognized  the  necessity  for  an  emer- 
gency agency  to  deal  with  a  grave  emergency 
condition  and  created  an  instrumentality  of 
swift  and  effective  action  on  our  part  for  the 
promotion  of  our  foreign  trade,  admirably 
suited  to  the  special  needs  of  a  disturbed  world. 
In  doing  this,  the  Congress  carefully  defined 
the  policy,  the  methods,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program  and 
then  entrusted  to  the  Executive  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  administering  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  These  instructions  of  the  Congress 
were  so  faithfully  carried  out  and  subsequent 
events  so  fully  vindicated  the  eminently  prac- 
tical and  constructive  nature  of  this  method  of 
solving  a  pressing  and  difficult  problem,  that 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  1937  extended 
this  authority  and  responsibility  for  another 
3-year  period. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  this 
second  period.  Your  Committee  begins  today 
the  consideration  of  the  next  step.  That  next 
step  should,  obviously,  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  as  well  as  of  the  outlook 
for  the  future.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to 
place  before  you  my  thoughts  with  regard  to 
both  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem. 
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III. 

The  trade-agreements  program  was  enacted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  expanding  our  ex- 
ports through  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
in  other  countries.  I  submit  that  it  has  done 
so. 

We  have  concluded  22  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. The  countries  with  which  agreements 
are  now  in  effect  represent  about  60  percent  of 
our  total  foreign  trade.  In  these  agreements, 
valuable  concessions  have  been  obtained  for 
literally  hundreds  of  our  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  products.  Important  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  kept  open  or  expanded  for  our 
producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hog  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco,  lumber,  iron  and 
steel  semimanufactures,  automobiles  and  trucks, 
electrical  apparatus,  machinery  of  various 
types,  rubber  products,  textiles,  chemicals, 
paints,  hides  and  leather  products,  and  a  host 
of  American  specialties. 

In  the  face  of  grave  hindrances  growing  out 
of  fears  of  war  and  preparations  for  war,  the 
operation  of  the  reciprocal-trade-agreements 
program  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many  im- 
portant nations  to  halt  their  runaway  races  in 
the  erection  of  excessive  economic  barriers  to 
trade  and  gradually  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction;  while  still  other  nations  were  in- 
duced to  slow  down  their  efforts  to  attain 
economic  self-containment.  Furthermore,  the 
program  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  a  development  of  closer  general  relation- 
ships with  and  among  many  nations,  while  it 
was  making  its  important  contribution  to  in- 
come and  employment  in  the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  actual  trade  results  of  the 
program,  let  me  emphasize  this  fundamental 
fact :  when  we  secure  a  reduction  of  obstructive 
trade  barriers,  as  we  have  done  in  hundreds  of 
instances,  we  make  it  easier  for  our  trade  to 
flow.  This  self-evident  fact  is  studiously 
ignored  by  many  persons  who  are  constantly 
seeking  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  public. 

Taking  the  average  figures  for  the  years  1934 
and  1935  and  similar  figures  for  the  years  1937 
and  1938,  we  find  that  our  exports  to  all  foreign 


countries  increased  by  1  billion  dollars,  or  46 
percent.  This  increase  was  obviously  caused  by 
several  factors,  but  the  role  played  in  it  by  the 
trade- agreements  program  is  suggested  by  the 
following  figures:  Our  exports  to  trade-agree- 
ment countries  rose,  during  this  period,  by  61 
percent,  while  our  exports  to  nonagreement 
countries  increased  by  only  38  percent. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  trade- agreements 
program  as  an  agency  for  expanding  our  ex- 
ports may  be  measured  in  another  way.  The 
countries  with  which  we  have  concluded  trade 
agreements  have  generally  increased  their 
purchases  of  American  products  more  than 
they  have  increased  their  purchases  of  the 
products  of  other  countries.  For  example,  in 
the  years  1936-38,  the  period  of  the  operation 
of  our  first  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  that 
country's  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
42  percent  greater  than  in  1934-35,  while  its 
imports  from  other  countries  than  the  United 
States  increased  by  only  22  percent. 

These  substantial  and  welcome  increases  in 
our  exports  resulted,  in  large  measure,  from 
the  mitigation  of  the  other  countries'  trade 
barriers,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
They  were  also  the  result  of  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  some  countries,  which  had  pre- 
viously discriminated  against  our  goods,  to 
accord  our  products  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment under  the'  operation  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle  in  its  unconditional  form, 
better  known  as  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment. 

The  application  of  that  principle  is  the  only 
effective  means  of  insuring  for  our  producers 
a  position  of  equality  of  treatment  in  foreign 
markets.  In  trade  agreements  which  they  con- 
clude with  us,  the  other  countries  agree  to 
extend  to  our  products,  immediately  and 
automatically,  concessions  granted  to  third 
countries.  The  most-favored-nation  clause, 
inscribed  in  our  agreements,  is  thus  an  invalu- 
able insurance  policy  for  our  exporters  against 
one  of  the  most  injurious  obstructions  to 
trade — discrimination  in  favor  of  their  com- 
petitors in  other  supplying  countries. 
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Under  modern  trading  conditions,  when  the 
producers  of  many  countries  usually  compete 
in  the  same  markets,  such  assurance  of  non- 
discriminatory treatment  is  obviously  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  exporters.  This 
fact  has  long  been  recognized  in  our  country, 
as  well  as  the  obvious  fact  that  we  cannot 
secure  this  type  of  treatment  abroad,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  extend  it  to  other  countries. 

It  was  because  of  this  that,  in  1923,  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
formally  incorporated  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment,  or  most-favored-nation  policy  in  its 
unconditional  form,  into  the  structure  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  other  nations. 
Since  then,  numerous  commercial  treaties,  em- 
bodying this  principle,  were  negotiated  and 
were  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  was  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  the  principle  was 
retained  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  has 
been  applied  in  connection  with  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  insisted  that  we 
demand  unconditional  equality  of  treatment 
from  all  other  countries,  empowering  the  Ex- 
ecutive, if  necessary,  to  impose  penalty  duties 
on  the  goods  of  countries  refusing  to  accord  us 
equality.  I  cite  as  typical  instances  of  this  the 
provisions  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Bill,  sec.  317 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  passed  in  the  Hard- 
ing administration,  and  sec.  338  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  passed  in  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion. Of  necessity,  if  our  Government  is  to 
insist  on  equal  treatment,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  accord  it  to  others.  That  is  all  that  there 
is  to  the  generalization  of  concessions  under 
the  most-favored-nation  policy  in  its  uncon- 
ditional form,  which,  as  stated,  is  simply  the 
principle  of  equality. 

When  we  extend  to  other  countries  which  do 
not  discriminate  against  our  goods  the  benefit 
of  concessions  granted  in  individual  trade 
agreements,  we  thereby  insure  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  our  exports  over  an  area  far  larger 
than  that  covered  by  the  trade  agreements 
themselves.  This  is  not  a  case  of  giving  away 
something  for  nothing.  So  far  we  have  safe- 
guarded in  this  manner  a  volume  of  exports 
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several  times  greater  than  the  value  of  trade 
on  which  we  have  granted  generalization  of 
concessions  to  nonagreement  countries.  The 
policy  of  equal  treatment  is  not  only  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  defending  our  trade 
against  the  blight  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  other  countries,  but  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  for  placing  international  trade 
relations  upon  a  basis  of  fair  dealing  and 
friendliness,  without  which  commerce  cannot 
prosper. 

rv. 

By  enacting  the  trade-agreements  program, 
the  Congress  authorized  limited  adjustments 
of  our  tariff  rates  as  a  means  of  promoting  our 
foreign  trade  through  securing  similar  adjust- 
ments of  excessive  trade  barriers  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  obviously  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  the  process  of  negotiating  trade 
agreements,  our  own  domestic  producers  should 
be  helped  rather  than  hurt.  I  submit  that,  in 
carrying  out  the  program,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  willingly  and  scrupu- 
lously complied  with  this  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  reduced  duties  only  in  those  cases 
in  which,  after  a  most  careful  examination  of 
all  relevant  factors,  it  was  found  that  existing 
duties  were  unnecessarily  and  unduly  burden- 
some, and  we  have  done  so  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  other  countries  have  agreed  to  accord 
better  treatment  to  our  exports  in  return  for 
tariff  adjustments  on  our  part.  We  have  re- 
duced duties  only  to  the  extent  to  which,  after 
an  equally  careful  examination,  it  was  found 
that  such  adjustments  would  not  be  prejudicial 
to  any  established  branch  of  production  in 
agriculture,  in  mining,  or  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Where  necessary,  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard, we  have  limited  the  amount  of  imports 
which  would  be  permitted  to  come  in  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  duty. 

In  adjusting  tariff  rates,  we  have  kept  well 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 
We  have  gone  about  the  matter  as  objectively 
and  as  scientifically  as  possible,  always  keeping 
in  mind  both  the  position  of  the  particular 
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branches  of  production  affected  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

No  evidence  of  serious  injury  has  been  ad- 
duced in  the  assertions  and  allegations  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  opponents  and 
critics  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  Nat- 
urally, in  some  individual  cases,  producers  have 
had  to  make  adjustments  to  the  new  rates. 
Generally  speaking,  because  of  the  moderate, 
painstakingly  considered,  and  carefully  safe- 
guarded nature  of  the  duty  reduction  made  in 
the  trade  agreements,  such  adjustments  have 
not  occasioned  serious  difficulty.  They  have 
been  helped  by  the  general  improvement  of 
domestic  conditions  and  expansion  of  domestic 
markets  resulting  in  part  from  the  increase  of 
our  exports. 

In  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  allega- 
tions of  injury  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
agreements  we  have  negotiated  have  been  made 
before  the  particular  agreement  was  concluded, 
at  a  time  when  no  one,  not  even  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  negotiations,  knew  whether  the 
duty  on  a  particular  commodity  would  be  re- 
duced, and  if  reduced,  to  what  extent.  Fre- 
quently, allegations  of  injury  are  made  with 
respect  to  commodities  on  which  existing  duties 
have  not  been  reduced,  or  with  respect  to  com- 
modities which  were  left  on  the  free  list  even 
by  the  authors  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 
In  my  entire  experience,  I  do  not  recall  a  more 
flagrant  and  unscrupulous  suppression  and  mis- 
use of  material  facts  on  an  issue  which  is  of 
vital  significance  to  every  citizen,  every  home, 
every  farm,  and  every  factory. 

The  loudest  assertions  of  injury  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  agriculture.  What 
are  the  facts? 

Farmers,  as  all  other  producers,  reckon  their 
well-being  basically  in  terms  of  the  income 
which  they  receive.  By  the  end  of  1932,  after 
2y2  years  of  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  embargoes, 
f arm  cash  income  had  declined  from  11.2  billion 
dollars  to  4.7  billion  dollars.  By  1938,  after 
4  years  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  it  had 
risen  to  7.6  billions,  excluding  benefit  payments. 
Does  this  indicate  injury? 


The  most  reckless  claims  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  cattle  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustries. The  income  of  the  cattle  industry, 
which  had  fallen  from  $1,495,000,000  in  1929 
to  $621,000,000  in  1932,  rose  to  $1,144,000,000  in 
1938.  The  income  of  the  dairy  industry,  which 
had  fallen  from  $1,844,000,000  in  1929  to  $991,- 
000,000  in  1932,  rose  to  $1,398,000,000  in  1938. 
Does  this  indicate  ruin? 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  such  increases 
in  income  do  not  take  into  account  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar.  But  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  are,  of  course,  meas- 
ured by  prices.  Making  due  allowance  for 
price  changes,  the  farm  income  in  1938  repre- 
sented at  least  40  percent  more  purchasing 
power  than  did  the  f  arm  income  in  1932. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  recovery  of  farm 
income  or  the  rise  of  the  national  income  in 
general  from  40  billions  in  1932  to  64  billions 
in  1938  and  68.5  billions  in  1939,  was  wholly 
attributable  to  improvement  in  our  foreign 
trade  which  has  occurred  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program ;  numerous  influences  com- 
bined to  bring  this  about.  But  I  do  maintain 
that  the  increase  of  our  exports  has  been  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  this  connection, 
just  as  the  catastrophic  decline  of  trade  under 
the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  had  unquestionably 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  general  economic 
collapse  of  the  early  thirties. 

Some  light  is  shed  on  the  present  situation  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  are  now  in- 
sisting upon  advising  American  agriculture  in 
opposition  to  the  reciprocal  trade  policy,  which 
has  demonstrated  its  benefits  to  agriculture, 
were  among  the  identical  persons  who  advised 
the  farmers  in  1930  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act 
would  bring  them  permanent  prosperity, 
whereas  under  such  advice  the  farmers  of  this 
nation  were  piloted  straight  into  unprecedented 
bankruptcy.  I  dare  say  that  the  farmers  will 
think  twice  before  accepting  a  second  time  such 
reckless  advice,  supported  by  still  more  reckless 
statistics. 

V. 

The  reason  why  no  evidence  of  material  in- 
jury to  our  farmers  or  to  any  other  group  of 
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producers,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  can  be  adduced  is 
that  no  such  injury  has,  in  fact,  occurred. 

During  the  period  of  operation  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  increases  have  occurred  in 
both  our  exports  and  our  imports.  Taking  the 
average  figures  for  the  years  1934  and  1935  and 
the  years  1937  and  1938,  we  find  that  while  our 
exports  rose  by  1  billion  dollars,  our  imports 
increased  by  671  millions.  In  1937  and  1938, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  averaged  700 
million  dollars.  In  1939,  the  picture  has  been 
approximately  the  same. 

The  trade- agreements  program  has  expanded 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  for  all  groups  of 
producers.  This  result  has  been  due  primarily 
to  the  method  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
program. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  describe  that 
method  in  detail.  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
5y2  years.  Its  results  are  embodied  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  negotiated  to  date. 
Let  me  recall  to  your  minds  its  main  features. 

An  interdepartmental  organization,  consist- 
ing of  experienced  and  well-informed  practical 
experts  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Agricul- 
ture, Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  handles  the  preparation 
and  negotiation  of  the  trade  agreements.  All 
interested  parties  are  given  ample  opportunity 
to  present  their  views,  orally  or  in  writing,  with 
respect  to  every  phase  of  the  program.  No  de- 
cision is  reached  with  regard  to  action  on  any 
particular  customs  duty  without  an  extended 
and  profound  study  of  all  pertinent  data,  both 
those  assembled  by  the  interdepartmental  or- 
ganization itself  and  those  presented  to  the 
organization  by  the  interested  parties — the  pro- 
ducers, the  consumers,  and  the  merchandisers  of 
the  commodity  involved,  and  anyone  else  who 
feels  that  he  or  she  has  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  results  are  reviewed  by  the 
responsible  heads  of  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment participating  in  the  work  and,  finally, 
by  the  President. 

The  work  of  the  interdepartmental  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  a  particular  agreement 
does  not  cease  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
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agreement 


The  operation  of  the  agreement  is 
under  constant  review  in  every  phase.  The  in- 
terdepartmental organization  is  always  ready 
to  receive  representations  from  the  interested 
parties*  regarding  any  aspect  of  the  agreement. 
It  is  prepared  to  act  whenever  new  circum- 
stances warrant. 

I  invite  any  person  to  show  a  single  instance 
of  general  tariff  readjustment  either  upward 
or  downward,  in  the  entire  fiscal  history  of  the 
Nation,  wherein  there  has  been  exercised  as 
much  impartiality,  care,  and  accuracy  as  to 
facts  as  has  uniformly  characterized  the  nego- 
tiation of  our  22  trade  agreements — or  any 
more  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture, 
labor,  business,  and  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  entirety. 

The  method  under  which  we  have  been  nego- 
tiating trade  agreements  is  democratic  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  method  under  which 
no  interested  party  is  denied  a  full  hearing  and 
under  which  all  representations  are  given  the 
most  careful  study.  It  is  a  method  under 
which  the  immensely  difficult  and  complex  task 
of  promoting  general  prosperity  through  stim- 
ulation of  foreign  trade  without  material  in- 
jury to  any  domestic  producers — a  technical 
task  which  can  be  performed  only  by  impartial 
and  qualified  experts — is  handled  by  such  ex- 
perts, within  definite  limitations  laid  down  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  method  under  which  the 
Congress  reserves  its  basic  prerogatives,  while 
putting  into  operation  temporarily  the  most 
effective  means  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  a 
grave  emergency  situation  through  cooperation 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  powers  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive are  strictly  limited  in  both  scope  and 
duration.  I  am  glad  at  this  time  to  report  on 
the  manner  in  which  we,  who  have  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Congress  with  a  difficult  and 
responsible  task,  have  sought  to  perform  it. 

VI. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  another  aspect 
of  the  problem.  There  are  some  who  claim 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  tariff  adjustment 
in  our  efforts  to  expand  trade.    There  are  oth- 
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ers  who  think  that  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  To  all  such  critics  I  would  say  that 
they  have  failed  to  take  into  consideration  all 
the  various  and  complicated  aspects  of  the 
problem.  There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  my 
statement  that  the  duty  adjustments  we  have 
made  have  not  been  such  as  to  prejudice  the 
interests  of  our  domestic  producers  and  yet 
have  been  sufficiently  attractive  to  other  coun- 
tries to  enable  them  to  grant  us  valuable  con- 
cessions for  our  exports.  Many  of  the  com- 
modities with  respect  to  which  duty  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  are  of  a  type  of  which 
we  do  not  produce  quantities  sufficient  for  our 
needs,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  long  im- 
posed extremely  high  tariffs  on  most  of  them. 
Again,  many  imported  commodities  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  grade,  quality,  price,  or  marketing 
season  from  commodities  produced  in  this  coun- 
try that  reasonable  reductions  of  existing  duties 
on  them  help  foreign  producers  and  benefit  our 
consumers  without  hurting  our  producers.  All 
of  these  imports,  while  being  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  our  people,  provide  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers with  the  means  of  paying  for  our  bur- 
densome surpluses. 

This  situation  is  frequently  confused  by  the 
use  of  misleading  slogans  designed  to  deceive  us 
into  a  disastrous  policy  of  complete  embargoes 
which  would  destroy  both  our  foreign  and  our 
domestic  markets.  The  size  of  the  American 
market  depends  upon  the  Nation's  purchasing 
power  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  volume 
of  business  activity — that  is  to  say,  farm  pro- 
duction, factory  production,  employment,  and 
all  the  other  factors  which  create  the  Nation's 
purchasing  power.  There  is  a  direct  and  un- 
mistakable connection  between  business  activity 
and  the  volume  of  exports.  Our  cotton  belt, 
our  tobacco  belt,  our  wheat  belt,  our  corn-hog 
industry,  our  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  our 
lumber  producers,  our  machine  manufacturers, 
and  many  other  branches  of  our  production 
cannot  prosper  unless  they  have  adequate  for- 
eign markets  for  their  surplus  output.  De- 
prive them  of  such  markets,  and  their  pur- 
chasing power  shrinks,  and  with  it,  the  whole 
Nation's  purchasing  power  declines. 


Let  me  cite  again  the  cases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  of  cattle.  The  dairy  industry  sup- 
plies over  99  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  cattle  industry  supplies  from  95  to  98  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market.  Under  a  system 
of  complete  embargoes,  these  two  industries 
would  have  100  percent  of  the  home  market, 
but  it  would  be  a  vastly  reduced  market,  dis- 
organized and  shrunken  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
struction of  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  exporting  industries  and  the  consequent 
curtailment  of  the  Nation's  purchasing  power. 

Under  a  system  of  complete  embargoes,  we 
would  take  out  of  cultivation  four  times  as 
many  acres  as  we  could  put  into  cultivation  by 
attempting  to  produce  the  agricultural  com- 
modities we  now  import.  That,  as  Secretary 
Wallace  once  said,  would  be  like  trading  dol- 
lars for  quarters. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be  no  sense  at  all  in 
our  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  throwing 
our  domestic  market  open  to  foreign  competi- 
tion without  any  regard  to  the  effects  of  such 
action  upon  our  domestic  producers.  There  is 
a  middle  ground  between  these  two  extremes. 
There  is  a  way  of  clearing  the  underbrush  of 
excessive  protectionism  and,  in  the  process, 
stimulating  rather  than  impairing  the  healthy 
growth  of  our  national  economic  activity  for 
the  good  of  all  of  its  parts. 

That  is  the  crux  of  our  effort.  It  requires 
caution  and  infinite  care.  Our  task  is  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  the  past  without  producing 
new  dislocations.  Our  aim  is  to  pave  the  way 
for  expansion  and  progress,  not  to  tear  down 
what  must  be  preserved  if  expansion  and  prog- 
ress are  to  be  made  possible. 

VII. 

It  is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  In  a  world 
headed  steadily  in  the  direction  of  narrow  na-' 
tionalism,  with  all  its  attendant  disasters  for 
the  well-being  of  our  country  and  of  all  coun- 
tries, we  have  taken  a  position  of  leadership 
in  an  effort  to  reverse  this  fatal  trend.  Our 
work  has  borne  tangible  fruit  during  the  5y2 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements 
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program.  But  the  stupendous  task  involved 
was  only  partly  completed  when  a  widespread 
war  again  broke  out.  That  calamity  has  im- 
posed upon  us  new  tasks  and  new  responsi- 
bilities. 

While  hostilities  are  in  progress,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  defend  our  export  trade  from 
the  inroads  of  war-time  controls  and  disloca- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  the  trade  agreements 
now  in  effect  are  of  inestimable  value.  The 
scope  for  going  forward  with  the  program 
during  the  war  is  naturally  restricted.  But  the 
need  for  facilitating  trade  and  for  keeping 
alive  the  principles  which  underlie  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  of  crucial  importance. 
For  our  actions  now  will  have  an  enormous  in- 
fluence upon  the  problems  of  economic  recon- 
struction when  hostilities  have  ceased. 

The  experience  of  the  two  decades  which 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  World  War 
and  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  in  Europe  has 
brought  out  in  sharp  relief  the  validity  of  two 
basic  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
our  Nation,  and  every  nation,  can  enjoy  sus- 
tained prosperity  only  in  a  world  which  is  at 
peace.  The  second  is  that  a  peaceful  world  is 
possible  only  when  there  exists  for  it  a  solid 
economic  foundation,  an  indispensable  part  of 
which  is  active  and  mutually  beneficial  trade 
among  the  nations.  The  creation  of  such  a 
foundation  is  the  second  of  the  two  primary 
objectives  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
which  seeks  the  advancement  of  our  domestic 
prosperity  and  the  promotion  of  world  peace. 

The  establishment  of  sound  international 
trade  relations  will  be  an  essential  problem  of 
post-war  reconstruction.  What  role  will  our 
country  play  in  this  process? 

In  the  years  following  the  World  War,  we 
led  the  procession  of  destructive  protectionism. 
Are  we  to  play  this  same  role  again? 

That  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  now  to 
abandon  the  trade-agreements  program.  For 
it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  destx*oying  the 
only  policy  which  stood  in  the  recent  past,  and 
can  stand  in  the  immediate  future,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  a  complete  reversion  to  policies 
under  which  the  channels  of  trade  will  become 
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more  and  more  blocked  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  continue  their  disastrous  march  to- 
ward increasing  economic  nationalism,  regi- 
mentation, economic  distress,  the  dole  on  an 
ever-growing  scale,  social  instability,  and  re- 
current warfare.  Under  such  conditions,  there 
can  be  no  enduring  peace  and  no  sustained 
prosperity  for  our  Nation. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  served  us 
well  during  a  period  of  national  emergency. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  expand  our  foreign  trade 
without  introducing  far-reaching  governmental 
controls,  such  as  have  been  employed  in  many 
other  countries. 

The  world  needs  today  and  will  need  in- 
creasingly tomorrow  the  surplus  production  of 
our  agriculture  and  industry,  just  as  our 
farmers  and  our  workmen  and  our  businessmen 
need  foreign  markets  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  prosperity.  The  choice  before  us  is 
whether  we  shall  throw  away  these  precious 
opportunities  by  abandoning  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  or  whether  we  shall  keep  ready 
for  use,  whenever  possible,  the  necessary  means 
of  prompt  and  effective  action  provided  by  the 
program.  The  choice  before  us  is  whether  we 
shall  lead  the  way  toward  the  slough  of  despair 
and  ruin  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  or  toward 
the  heights  of  economic  progress,  sustained 
prosperity,  and  enduring  peace  for  our  Nation 
and  for  the  world. 

VIII. 

Before  I  finish,  I  should  like  to  say  this.  If 
there  were  any  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  the 
trade-agreements  program  hurts  rather  than 
benefits  our  people,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
abandon  it.  I  have  searched  diligently  and 
painstakingly  the  mass  of  evidence  on  all 
phases  of  this  vital  question,  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  proves  overwhelmingly  the 
beneficial  nature  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram and  points  unmistakably  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  an  abandonment  or  weakening  of 
that  program. 

I  have  sought  to  place  before  you  some  of 
this  evidence.   My  associates  in  the  Department 
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of  State  and  the  representatives  of  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  participating  in  the 
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trade-agreements  work  are  ready  to  supply  you 
with  any  further  information  you  may  desire. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  ACT 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady  s 


[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed  in 
June  1934  to  meet  the  emergency  facing  our 
foreign  trade.  It  came  up  for  renewal  in  1937, 
and  Congress  approved  its  continuance  by  a 
larger  vote  than  that  by  which  it  was  originally 
passed.  It  is  now  before  Congress  for  a  second 
renewal  for  a  3-year  period. 

The  emergency  which  our  foreign  trade 
faced  in  1934  was  a  serious  one.  Between  1929 
and  1932  our  foreign  trade  had  dropped  from 
over  9y2  billion  dollars  to  less  than  3  billion 
dollars.  Our  loss  in  exports  was  over  3y2  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  condition  of  our  trade  was 
reflected  in  a  demoralized  condition  of  agri- 
culture, which  has  always  depended  for  its 
prosperity  on  foreign  outlets. 

In  the  pre-war  days,  more  than  one-half  of 
our  export  trade  was  made  up  of  our  great 
agricultural  staples.  The  decline  of  foreign 
markets  for  these  staples  meant  depressed 
prices  and  farm  bankruptcy.  The  condition 
of  agriculture  in  1932  was  desperate,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  had  been  passed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  agriculture  through 
increased  protectionism.  The  passage  of  that 
act,  based  on  economic  fallacies,  was  a  tragic 
mistake.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  raising  of  embargo  tariffs  around  the  home 
market  would  provide  adequate  markets  and 
satisfactory  prices  for  an  industry  like  agri- 
culture which  has  to  compete  in  world  markets 
and  against  world  prices.    It  had,  of  course, 

3  Delivered  on  the  "Town  Hall  of  the  Air"  program 
over  WJZ  in  New  York  City  and  the  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  January  11,  1940. 


the  very  opposite  effect.  By  curtailing  imports 
and  thereby  the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to 
buy  American  products,  we  stopped  up  the  for- 
eign outlets  for  our  exports.  This  in  turn  re- 
sulted in  a  shrinkage  in  the  domestic  market, 
for  the  ability  of  the  owners  and  workers  in 
the  export  industries  to  buy  in  the  home  mar- 
ket was  also  curtailed.  Agriculture  thus  suf- 
fered a  twofold  injury  from  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff. 

Since  the  trade-agreements  program  was  put 
into  operation  in  1934,  agreements  with  20 
countries  have  been  made  in  which  increased 
market  opportunities  have  been  secured  for 
agriculture  and  industry.  These  increased 
market  opportunities  have  been  secured  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity.  We  have  adjusted  our 
tariff  rates  in  exchange  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  rates  and  other  trade  restrictions  of 
countries  which  are  customers  for  our  prod- 
ucts. It  has  been  essential  that  this  program 
be  operated  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  because 
of  the  excessive  development  throughout  the 
world  of  restrictive  nationalistic  trade  policies 
which  have  resulted  in  greatly  increased  bar- 
riers to  trade.  It  must  be  observed  in  passing 
that  no  small  factor  in  the  development  of 
such  policies  and  consequently  in  the  increase 
in  trade  barriers  was  our  own  ill-advised  ac- 1 
tion  in  passing  the  high  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  In  our  more  recent  policy  of  cor- 
rective adjustment  it  has  been  necessary  for  us 
to  bargain  for  the  lowering  of  the  barriers 
against  our  trade,  but  we  have  not  adjusted 
any  tariff  rates  to  the  detriment  of  American 
producers ;  yet  by  these  reciprocally  negotiated 
adjustments  we  have  been  slowly  but  steadily, 
winning  back  the  lost  markets  for  our  staple 
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agricultural  products.  In  spite  of  this  the 
charge  is  made,  and  I  am  sure  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Taber,  will  make  it  here  this  evening,  that 
agriculture  has  received  a  net  injury  from  this 
program. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Taber  has  frequently  stated 
publicly  in  effect  that  trade  agreements  en- 
courage floods  of  agricultural  imports,  displac- 
ing American  farm  products  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  thus  depress  domestic  prices  and  the 
incomes  of  American  farmers. 

As  a  distinguished  statesman  from  this  great 
city  likes  to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 
The  facts  are  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  secured  extremely  valuable  benefits 
through  the  safeguarding  and  expanding  of 
foreign  markets  for  our  farm  surpluses.  Agri- 
cultural exports  were  662  million  dollars  in 
1932  and  828  million  dollars  in  1938. 

Moreover,  agriculture  stands  to  gain  impor- 
tant benefits  in  the  home  market  as  the  result 
of  increased  activity  in  our  nonagricultural 
export  industries.  This  fact  is  stressed  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Schultz  in  his  study  of  the  effects  of 
trade  agreements  on  American  agriculture  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion.   He  states  as  follows: 

"We  found  for  example  that  the  total  output 
of  farm  machinery  increased  in  value  from 
1935  to  1937  over  $273,000,000  of  which  about 
16  percent  resulted  from  increased  exports. 
Our  guess  is  that  purchases  of  foodstuffs  in- 
creased around  $1,225,000  to  $1,645,000  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  pay  rolls  ascribable  to  the 
larger  exports.  Similarly  for  automobiles  and 
motor  vehicles  we  hazarded  the  guess  that  ex- 
penditure on  foodstuff  rose  around  $2,300,000 
to  $3,300,000  because  of  the  expansion  in  auto- 
mobile and  motor  vehicle  exports  from  1935 
to  1937 ;  for  rubber  products  the  equivalent  fig- 
ure for  measuring  the  increase  in  the  purchases 
of  food  ran  around  $525,000  to  $695,000;  and, 
for  primary  iron  and  steel  products  between 
$4,566,000  and  $5,502,000  more  was  spent  to 
buy  foodstuff  because  of  the  larger  pay  rolls 
resulting  from  the  increase  in  exports  of  iron 
and  steel." 
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The  trade  agreements  thus  far  concluded  are 
with  countries  which  take  about  60  percent  of 
our  total  exports.  In  these  agreements  we  have 
obtained  valuable  concessions,  including  bind- 
ing of  duty-free  entry,  for  47  percent  of  our 
exports  of  farm  products  to  all  countries. 
These  concessions  cover  about  three-fourths  of 
our  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  trade- 
agreement  countries  themselves.  To  take  a 
specific  case,  the  corn-hog  industry  is  again  be- 
coming heavily  dependent  on  export  outlets. 
Concessions  facilitating  our  exportation  of 
pork,  ham,  and  bacon  have  been  obtained  from 
13  countries.  On  lard  nine  countries  have  re- 
duced barriers,  while  three  countries  have 
agreed  not  to  impose  new  restrictions.  In  the 
British  agreement  the  preferential  duty  against 
lard  was  removed — a  preferential  duty  im- 
posed, by  the  way,  in  retaliation  against  our 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  On  grains  and  grain 
products  barriers  against  our  trade  have  been 
lowered  in  all  but  five  of  the  agreements  now 
in  effect,  and  in  three  of  the  remaining  five 
agreements  we  have  received  assurances  of 
favorable  treatment.  The  British  in  their  trade 
agreement  with  us  last  year  removed  the  duty 
on  wheat  and  bound  free-entry  on  corn  and 
cotton.  Our  trade  in  fruits,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  and  vegetables  has  been  covered  by  con- 
cessions in  nearly  all  the  agreements  so  far 
consummated. 

As  to  the  results  of  these  concessions,  it  may 
be  noted  from  statistics  of  trade  that  between 
1935  and  1938  our  exports  of  farm  products  to 
trade-agreement  countries  increased  by  nearly 
50  percent,  whereas  to  other  countries  they 
actually  declined  slightly.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  despite  world  conditions  adverse 
to  the  development  of  international  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  import  flood  of  farm  products  to  which  Mr. 
Taber  and  his  associates  have  at  times  referred. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  increases  in  im- 
ports of  farm  products  on  which  duties  have 
been  modified.  These  have  been  accompanied 
for  the  most  part,  however,  by  an  expanding 
home  market  and  rising  prices  for  the  domestic 
product  involved.    Because  the  opening  up  of 
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export  markets  stimulates  domestic  business,  it 
is  possible  under  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram to  increase  imports  and  at  the  same  time 
to  increase  the  income  of  American  farmers. 
Farm  income,  exclusive  of  Government  pay- 
ments, has  increased  by  approximately  3  bil- 
lion dollars  since  1932.  Not  only  is  agriculture 
better  off,  but  even  branches  of  agriculture  in 
respect  of  which  duties  have  been  lowered  have 
prospered.  The  duty  was  lowered  on  cheese  in 
the  Canadian  agreement  which  became  effective 
January  1936.  The  farm  income  from  cheese 
was  $91,000,000  in  1936  as  compared  to  $47,- 
800,000  in  1932.  In  1937,  it  increased  to  $96,- 
500,000.  There  were  similar  developments  in 
the  case  of  lumber,  cattle,  and  other  products 
on  which  duties  have  been  lowered.  In  the  case 
of  the  cattle  industry,  income  was  about  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  greater  in  1938 
than  in  1932.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  pointing 
out  certain  increases  in  farm  income,  the  year 
1932  has  been  taken  as  the  base  year.  At  that 
time,  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  which  was  in- 
tended to  benefit  agriculture,  had  been  in  op- 
eration for  2  years.  It  was  a  factor  which  was 
partly  responsible  for,  and  which  aggravated, 
the  depression  in  which  the  country  found 
itself  in  1932.  No  person  of  sound  mind  could 
claim  that  it  aided  agriculture.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  trade- 
agreements  program  has  harmed  agriculture. 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  support  this 
contention. 

Again  referring  to  the  record,  we  find  that 
our  so-called  agricultural  imports  are  largely 
noncompetitive.  In  1938  our  so-called  agricul- 
tural imports  amounted  to  956  million  dollars, 
but  this  included  commodities  like  rubber,  cof- 
fee, tea,  cocoa,  and  silk.  These,  of  course,  are 
not  even  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
rest  of  our  agricultural  imports  consist  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  considered  competitive  with  do- 
mestic products.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
such  imports,  consisting  of  sugar,  wool,  hides, 
and  other  articles,  supplement  domestic  pro- 
duction which  is  not  adequate  for  meeting  our 
own  needs,  notwithstanding  the  existence  in 
many  cases  of  high  protective  duties. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  farmer 
enjoys  93  percent  of  the  American  market. 
This  is  more  than  he  enjoyed  in  1929,  when 
the  corresponding  figure  was  90.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  the  American  market  is  being 
flooded  with  foreign  competitive  agricultural 
products.  If  our  farmers  would  have,  as  I 
understand  Mr.  Taber  desires  them  to  have, 
100  percent  of  the  domestic  market,  they  would 
need  to  go  into  the  production  of  coffee,  rubber, 
silk,  and  bananas.  Of  course,  these  commod- 
ities could  be  produced  in  the  United  States  if 
we  wanted  to  use  hothouse  facilities  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  and  had  no  regard  whatsoever  for 
costs. 

If  the  American  farmer  insists  on  having  the 
American  market  exclusively  to  himself,  he 
will  cut  off  his  opportunity  to  secure  export 
business  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  stated  that  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  agricultural  imports  would 
represent  the  production  of  approximately  10 
million  acres,  whereas  the  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets would  put  out  of  production  40  million 
acres.  The  trading  off  of  foreign  markets  for 
our  farm  products  for  the  home  market  for 
foreign  farm  products  would,  as  he  pointed  out, 
be  like  swapping  dollars  for  quarters. 

Although  Mr.  Taber's  organization,  the 
Grange,  opposes  this  program  without  offering 
anything  in  its  place  but  some  alluring  gen- 
eralities, two  other  farm  organizations,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  former  of  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
farm  organization  in  the  country,  have  consist- 
ently supported  this  program  as  an  aid  to  the 
solution  of  the  agricultural  problem. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  had  a  dis- 
interested economist  study  each  of  the  agree- 
ments now  in  effect  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  agriculture.  His  reports  have  shown 
that  agriculture  has  definitely  benefited  from 
the  program. 

One  of  the  most  active  groups  fighting  the 
trade-agreements  program  is  the  dairy  group. 
One  might  presume  that  the  dairy  industry  is 
being  greatly  injured  by  the  trade- agreements 
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arogram.  This  industry  has  practically  the 
ivhole  domestic  market.  It  has  more  of  the 
lomestic  market  than  it  had  in  1929.  It  en- 
joys, in  a  word,  9dy2  percent  of  the  home 
narket.  The  purpose  of  the  representatives  of 
;hat  industry  in  Washington  is  presumably  to 
ret  that  one-half  of  1  percent.  There  appears 
;o  be  complete  disregard  of  the  interests  which 
;he  producers  of  dairy  products  have  in  in- 
creased export  markets  for  American  products, 
rhe  benefits  which  the  dairy  industry  is  in  a 
position  to  gain  from  the  trade-agreements 
program  are  of  a  twofold  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  the  general  stimulus  to  domestic  busi- 
ness and  the  increased  employment  of  Ameri- 
can workers  resulting  from  an  expansion  of 
jur  foreign  markets  means  an  increase  at  home 
in  the  purchases  of  dairy  products.  A  statisti- 
cal comparison  between  dairy  income  and  gen- 
eral business  conditions  shows  that  activity  in 
the  dairy  industry  is  very  closely  related  to 
general  economic  activity.  In  the  second  place, 
as  export  outlets  are  opened  up  for  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  there  is  less  tendency 
for  our  export-producing  farmers  to  go  into 
dairying  with  a  resulting  depression  in  dairy 
prices. 

Another  industry  whose  leaders  are  active  in 
opposing  the  program — the  cattle  industry — 
enjoys  about  96  percent  of  the  American  market. 
Since  1923  they  have  enjoyed  on  the  average 
97  percent  of  the  domestic  market.  When  do- 
mestic prices  are  high,  the  percentage  of  our 
consumption  of  cattle  which  is  imported  in- 
creases; when  prices  are  low,  imports  are  rela- 
tively few.  In  1929,  cattle  imports  amounted 
to  6  percent  of  domestic  production,  in  1932, 
1  percent.  Imports  have  in  fact  had  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  on  fluctuations  in  cattle  prices. 
Prices  were  very  high  in  1937  and  cattle  im- 
ports increased.  They  did  not  increase  enough, 
however,  to  prevent  a  buyers'  strike  on  meat 
products.  Large  sums  of  money  then  had  to 
be  spent  by  the  meat  interests  at  that  time  on 
advertising  and  other  measures  to  woo  back 
the  consumer. 
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The  corn  producers  have  100  percent  of  the 
domestic  market,  except  in  drought  years  when 
they  have  had  only  98  percent  and  99  percent 
of  the  market.  Pork  producers  have  99  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market. 

There  is  definite  evidence  to  show  that  agri- 
culture has  benefited  substantially  from  the 
trade-agreements  program,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence which  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
to  indicate  that  farm  income  has  been  adversely 
affected  as  the  result  of  the  program.  Similar 
facts  might  be  pointed  out  with  reference  to 
manufacturing  and  other  industries.  I  have 
assumed,  however,  that  Mr.  Taber,  as  head  of 
one  of  the  three  large  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  this  country,  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  effects  of  trade  agreements  on  agricul- 
ture, and  I  have  therefore  limited  my  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion  with  him  this  evening 
to  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Taber  and  his  associates 
are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  position,  but  I  do 
think  that  they  have  failed  perhaps  to  consider 
carefully  the  facts.  They  probably  have  ac- 
cepted without  much  questioning  the  plausible 
but  false  conclusion  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
effect  tariff  adjustments  without  injuring  the 
industries  concerned.  Apparently,  they  have 
overlooked  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in- 
creased market  opportunities  in  this  country 
for  foreign  goods  are  granted  only  in  return 
for  similar  opportunities  abroad  for  our  prod- 
ucts and  that  the  opening  up  of  trade  in  this 
manner  stimulates  domestic  business  and  makes 
possible  careful  adjustments  in  our  import 
duties  without  injurious  effects  on  anyone. 

I  am  sure  that  after  our  discussion  this  even- 
ing Mr.  Taber  will  gather  his  associates  to- 
gether to  review  their  position,  that  they  will 
find  they  have  been  wrong,  and  that  they,  like 
honest,  patriotic  Americans,  will  reverse  their 
position  of  opposition  to  this  program  and 
urge  Congress  to  renew  the  act  for  another  3- 
year  period  so  that  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington can  continue  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
in  which  agriculture  still  finds  itself. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

Following  are  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  President  William  Green 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
President  Green's  reply : 

"January  8,  1940. 
"My  Dear  President  Green  : 

"I  notice  in  a  number  of  the  morning  news- 
papers of  today  headlines  and  implications  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  program  and  to  the 
further  continuance  of  the  entire  program,  to- 
gether with  existing  trade  agreements  negoti- 
ated under  it. 

"I    shall   thank  you   to    inform   me   as   to 
whether  this  correctly  represents  the  official 
position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull" 


"American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

January  8,  191ft. 
"My  Dear  Secretary  Hull  : 

"I  am  pleased  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  sub- 
mitted in  your  esteemed  favor  dated  January 
8th.  The  headlines  and  implications  appear- 
ing in  a  number  of  newspapers  this  morning  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  program,  and  to  the 
further  continuance  of  the  entire  program,  are 
incorrect.  No  such  action  as  set  forth  in  the 
headlines  referred  to  has  been  taken. 

"I  express  regret  that  the  misleading  head- 
lines referred  to  were  published  in  a  number  of 
the  morning  newspapers. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  Green" 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TERMINATION  OF  TRADE-AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 

ARGENTINA 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Argentina: 

"In  the  reciprocal  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Argentina,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
both  parties,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  basis  to  permit  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement,  and  the  two  Governments 
have  agreed  to  terminate  them. 

"In  effect  the  Argentine  Government  on  the 
one  hand  has  not  been  able  to  admit  that  con- 
cessions to  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
for  their  typical,  regular  export  products  to 
that  country,  such  as  linseed  and  canned  beef, 
among  others,  should  be  restricted  through  the 
acceptance  of  a  system  of  customs  quotas 
which  would  tend  to  limit  the  possibility  of  ex- 


panding its  shipments  of  said  products  to  that 
country.  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  accede  to  the  adoption  of  commitments 
considered  incompatible  with  an  adequate  finan- 
cial policy  and  of  the  defense  of  the  currency. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  its  policy  as 
invariably  applied  in  the  22  agreements  already 
negotiated,  of  not  exposing  domestic  producers 
to  material  injury  in  the  process  of  promoting 
healthy  international  trade  through  reciprocal 
concessions,  has  felt  obliged  to  insist  on  limi- 
tations of  the  kind  referred  to  above  with  re- 
spect to  certain  commodities. 

"This  divergence  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments is  recognized  by  both  in  the  same  frank 
and  friendly  spirit  which  has  characterized  the 
whole  negotiations." 
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TERMINATION  OF  TRADE-AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 

URUGUAY 


Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
rade-agreement  negotiations  with  Uruguay 
tave  been  terminated.  These  negotiations  have 
teen  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  utmost 
riendliness  and  cordiality.    However,  because 


of  the  similarity  in  important  respects  of  the 
export  trade  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  with 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
in  view  of  the  recent  termination  of  negotia- 
tions with  Argentina,  to  terminate  also  the 
negotiations  with  Uruguay. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


ANALYSIS  OF  TRADE  WITH  CANADA,  1936-1938 


Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

The  more  rapid  increase  in  Canadian  im- 
>orts  from  the  United  States  of  products  on 
rhich  Canadian  duties  were  lowered  in  the  first 
rade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  compared  with  Canadian  imports 
if  other  United  States  products,  is  evidence  of 
he  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  excessive 
rade  barriers  tends  to  stimulate  mutually  ad- 
rantageous  trade.  According  to  an  analysis  re- 
eased  January  7  4  by  the  Department  of  State, 
Canadian  imports  of  reduced-duty  products 
rom  this  country  averaged  58.2  percent  higher 
luring  the  3-year  period  1936-38  as  compared 
vdth  1935,  the  pre-agreement  year,  while  Cana- 
lian  imports  from  the  United  States  of  pred- 
icts on  which  no  reductions  were  made  in  the 
Canadian  duties  increased  by  only  22.1  percent. 
Canada's  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
ncreased  on  the  average  by  38.5  percent  during 
he  3-year  period  under  the  first  agreement. 

The  first  agreement  with  Canada,  signed  on 
November  15,  1935,  and  effective  on  January  1, 
[936,  was  superseded  by  a  new  agreement 
signed  on  November  17,  1938,  and  effective  on 
ranuary  1,  1939.  In  the  new  agreement,  the 
•eciprocal  concessions  contained  in  the  first 
igreement  were,  with  a  few  insignificant  ex- 
;eptions,  continued  and  extended.  Trade  data 
ivailable  since  the  conclusion  of  the  new  agree- 
nent  with  Canada  are  not  yet  adequate  for  a 
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general  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

In  1938,  Canadian  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  424  million  dollars  were  greater  by 
115  million  dollars  than  in  1935.  Imports  of 
reduced-duty  products  increased  by  77  million 
dollars.  The  1938  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  lower  than  in  1937  but  did  not 
decline  as  much  as  Canadian  imports  from 
other  countries.  Other  factors  such  as  general 
business  activity  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada also  influenced  trade  movements,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis. 

Among  the  many  reduced-duty  products  for 
which  Canadian  imports  were  substantially 
larger  in  1938  than  1935  are: 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Wheat  and  other  grains 

Salted  pork,  bacon,  hams,  shoulders, 

and  other  cured  pork 
Printed  or  dyed  cotton  fabrics 
Newspapers,    advertising    pamphlets, 

and  other  printed  matter 
Various  petroleum  products 
Automobiles  and  trucks 
Farm  implements  and  machinery 
Metal-working,  printing,  and  mining 

machinery 
Electric  motors,  radio  apparatus,  and 

other  electrical  machinery. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  decline  in  total 
Canadian  imports  in  1938,  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  the  following  reduced-duty 
products  were  larger  in  1938  than  in  any  other 
of  the  3  preceding  years:  Nuts,  onions,  and 
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tomatoes ;  wheat  and  other  grains ;  bacon,  hams, 
and  shoulders;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  of 
leather ;  printed  matter ;  farm  implements  and 
machinery;  and  gasoline. 

Canada  also  increased  its  imports  in  1938 
as  compared  with  1935  of  certain  leading  non- 
agreement  products,  such  as  books,  iron  and 
steel  sheets  and  plates ;  well-drilling  machinery 
of  a  kind  not  made  in  Canada;  automotive 
parts  for  use  by  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
automobiles;  coal,  coke,  and  products;  crude 
petroleum  and  certain  petroleum  products. 

United  States  imports  from  Canada  averaged 
19.8  percent  greater  in  1936-38  than  in  1935, 
although  imports  from  Canada  in  1938  were 
lower  than  in  1935,  1936,  or  1937.  More  plen- 
tiful domestic  agricultural  supplies  coupled 
with  slack  industrial  demand  and  lowered  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  accounted  for  most  of 
the  falling  off  in  the  United  States  imports 
from  Canada  in  1938. 

The  leading  imports  from  Canada  which 
were  lower  in  1938  that  in  1935  were :  Whiskey 
(on  which  the  United  States  duty  was  reduced 
in  the  first  agreement) ;  by-product  feeds, 
shingles,  and  wood  pulp  (on  which  the  existing 
United  States  tariff  treatment  was  bound 
against  increase) ;  and,  among  products  on 
which  no  action  was  taken  in  the  first  agree- 
ment, barley  and  barley  malt,  corn,  and  wheat 
both  for  processing  and  export  and  for  do- 
mestic use.  Although  lower  than  in  1937,  the 
value  of  imports  of  the  following  Canadian 
products  in  1938  was  about  the  same  as  in  1935 : 
Cattle,  except  for  breeding;  fresh-water  fish 
and  eels;  boards  and  timber  (on  certain  cate- 
gories of  which  United  States  duties  were  re- 
duced) ;  and  unmanufactured  asbestos  and 
calcium  cyanamide  (on  which  the  existing 
duty-free  entry  was  bound  against  change). 

The  annual  values  of  Canadian  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  United  States  imports 
from  Canada  for  the  past  4  years  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Year 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938  (preliminary) 


Canadian  imports 
for  consumption 
from  the  United 
States 


$308,  509,  000 
367,  413,  000 
489,  997,  000 
424,  008,  000 


United  States  im. 
ports  for  consump 
tion  from  Canada 


$286,  112,  00C 
377,  576,  00C 
394,  241,  00C 
256,  647,  00C 


Further  details  regarding  United  States 
trade  with  Canada  during  the  3  years  of  the 
first  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries 
are  contained  in  tbe  analysis  released  by  the 
Department.5 

In  addition  to  the  reciprocal  concessions  con- 
tained in  the  first  agreement,  which  were,  with 
a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  continued  and 
extended  in  the  new  agreement,  the  new  agree- 
ment also  incorporated  an  undertaking  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  exempt  from  its  3 
percent  excise  tax,  products  on  which  the' 
United  States  obtained  scheduled  concessions 
Canadian  legislation,  effective  April  26,  1939 
removed  this  3  percent  tax  not  only  or 
scheduled  products  but  also  on  all  products 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  in  the  earh 
months  of  1939  were  below  the  same  months 
of  1938.  Following  the  removal  of  the  Cana 
dian  3  percent  excise  tax,  1939  exports  tc 
Canada  increased  very  rapidly,  and  preliminary 
data  show  that  for  the  10  months  of  1939  ex 
ports  to  Canada  were  practically  equal  to  ex 
ports  during  the  same  period  of  1938. 

Reflecting  in  part  increased  business  activity 
in  the  United  States  in  1939,  imports  fron 
Canada  this  year  nave  exceeded  1938  imports 
both  month  by  month  and  for  the  cumulatec 
period  to  date.  Complete  detailed  data  are  ai 
yet  not  available  to  permit  an  estimate  of  tin 
effect  of  the  present  agreement  upon  this  move 
ment  of  trade. 


5  See   Press   Releases   of   November   23,   1935    (Vofl 
XIII,  No.  321),  pp.  388-442. 
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analysis  of  United  States-Canadian  Trade 
During  the  Three  Years,  1936-38,  of  the 
First  Trade  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

In  the  3  years  1936-38,  during  which  the 
rst  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
Itates  and  Canada  was  effective,  Canadian  im- 
orts  for  consumption  from  the  United  States 
veraged  427  million  dollars  a  year  and  were 
8.5  percent  greater  than  in  1935,  the  year  be- 
ore  the  agreement  became  effective.6  Cana- 
lan  imports  of  United  States  products  in 
938,  valued  at  424  million  dollars,  were  115 
lillion  dollars  greater  than  in  1935.  In  1936, 
Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States 
mounted  to  367  million  dollars  and  in  1937 
o  490  million  dollars.  Although  Canadian 
tnports  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  declined  by  20.6  percent  from  1937  to 
938,  reflecting  in  part  a  decline  in  Canadian 
tusiness  activity,  imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  by  only  13.5  percent. 

The  value  of  United  States  imports  for  con- 
umption  from  Canada  in  the  3  years  1936-38, 
veraging  343  million  dollars,  were  19.8  per- 
ent  greater  than  the  value  of  such  imports  in 
.935.  During  1938,  the  United  States  imports 
rom  Canada,  valued  at  257  million  dollars, 
vere  10.3  percent  less  than  in  1935  and  were 
ubstantially  below  imports  of  376  million  dol- 
ars  in  1936  and  394  million  dollars  in  1937. 
[he  decline  of  34.9  percent  in  United  States 
mports  from  Canada  in  1938  as  compared  with 
.937  paralleled  the  decrease  of  35.2  percent  in 
otal  United  States  imports  during  a  period 
vhen  United  States  industrial  production 
iveraged  22  percent  lower. 

In  addition  to  the  concessions  exchanged  in 
he  agreement,  various  other  factors,  of  course, 
:ontributed  to  the  movement  of  trade  between 
;he  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  3 
fears  1936-38.     Through  their  effect  upon  price 


'Because  of  transshipments  and  other  technical  dif- 
iculties,  Canadian  import  data  provide  a  better 
neasurement  of  American  goods  going  into  Canada 
:han  do  United  States  export  data. 


levels  and  demand  conditions,  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  level  of  business  activity  in 
both  countries  caused  corresponding  changes  in 
the  volume  and  value  of  imports.  Fluctuations 
in  domestic  agricultural  production  in  the 
United  States  was  also  of  major  importance. 
As  a  result  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  in 
the  United  States,  there  was  great  pressure  to 
import  certain  agricultural  products  into  the 
United  States  in  1935,  1936,  and  part  of  1937. 
During  the  same  period,  United  States  pro- 
ducers, with  no  exportable  surplus  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  products,  were  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  lower  Canadian  duties. 
Unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada  also  undoubtedly  affected 
Canadian  imports  and  exports  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products  during  this  period. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Canadian  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  products  on 
which  Canada  lowered  its  tariffs,  increased 
relatively  more  than  total  Canadian  imports 
from  the  United  States,  both  on  the  average 
for  1936-38  over  1935,  and  for  1938  over  1935. 
Also,  Canadian  imports  of  such  products  from 
the  United  States  in  1938,  as  compared  with 
1937,  declined  relatively  less  than  total  im- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  Imports  From  the  United  States 

The  lower  trade  barriers  which  the  United 
States  obtained  from  Canada  applied  to  hun- 
dreds of  products  which  that  country  imports 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  average  for 
the  3-year  period,  1936-38,  Canadian  imports 
of  such  products,  totaling  190  million  dollars, 
were  58.2  percent  greater  than  in  1935.  Dur- 
ing 1938  such  imports,  valued  at  197  million 
dollars,  were  8.4  percent  less  than  in  1937  but 
were  materially  above  imports  valued  at  120 
million  dollars  in  1935  and  156  million  dollars 
in  1936. 

Canadian  imports  were  substantially  greater 
in  1938  than  in  1935  for  many  of  the  United 
States  products  on  which  Canadian  duties  were 
lowered  by  the  agreement. 
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Among  such  products  were:  Certain  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  grapefruit,  let- 
tuce, onions,  and  tomatoes;  wheat  and  other 
grains  and  grain  preparations;  salted  pork, 
bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  and  other  cured  pork; 
printed  or  dyed  cotton  fabrics;  newspapers, 
advertising  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter ;  automobiles  and  trucks ;  farm  implements 
and  machinery;  metal- working,  printing,  and 
mining  machinery ;  electric  motors,  radio  appa- 
ratus, and  other  electrical  machinery ;  and  vari- 
ous petroleum  products. 

Although  Canada's  1938  imports  of  most 
items  were  smaller  than  in  1937,  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  greater  in  1938  than  in 
any  of  the  4  years  under  analysis  for  the  fol- 
lowing reduced-duty  products:  Nuts;  onions 
and  tomatoes;  wheat  and  other  grains;  bacon, 
hams,  and  shoulders;  boots  and  shoes  and  slip- 
pers of  leather;  printed  matter;  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery;  and  gasoline. 

Substantial  benefit  has  been  derived  from  a 
provision  of  the  agreement  under  which  the 
Canadian  Government  enacted  legislation  on 
May  1,  1936,  permitting  Canadian  tourists  to 


bring  back,  duty-free,  merchandise  purchase! 
in  the  United  States  up  to  a  value  of  $100  pe 
person.    During  1938,  such  incidental  purchase 
were  valued  at  over  8  million  dollars  (as  com| 
pared  with  6  million  dollars  in  1937  and  wit^j 
about  3  million  dollars  from  May  1,  1936,  t, 
the  end  of  the  year)  and  consisted  primaril 
of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  ani 
household  appliances. 

By  main  groups  of  products,  the  values  d 
Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  fo 
the  years  1935  through  1938  of  commodities  o 
which  Canadian  tariff  barriers  were  lowere 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  of  producl 
on  which  Canada  bound  its  existing  tari? 
treatment,  were  45.2  percent  greater  durin 
1936-38  than  during  1935  and,  despite  the  ten 
porary  recession  in  trade,  were  still  38.0  pe? 
cent  higher  in  1938  than  in  1935.  Among  sue* 
products,  imports  from  the  United  States  c' 
traction  engines,  and  Indian  corn  for  tb 
manufacture  of  starch  or  cereal  products,  wei 
in  each  case  over  2  million  dollars  greater  dui 
ing  1938  than  during  1935.     Although  act* 


Value  of  Canadian  Imports  From  the  United  States  of  Commodities  on  Which  Canadian  Trade  Barriej 
Were  Reduced  in  First  United  States-Canadian  Trade  Agreement,  Effective  January  1,  1936  ° 


Commodity  groups 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938  (prelin 
inary) 


Fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits 

Fresh,  canned,  and  preserved  vegetables  and  vegetable  preparations. 

Grains  and  preparations 

Other  edible  and  inedible  vegetable  products 

Animal  products 

Textile  products 

Rubber  products 

Wood  and  manufactures 

Paper,  paper  manufactures,  and  printed  matter 

Automotive  products 

Various  machinery  of  iron  and  steel 

Nonferrous  metals  and  manufactures 

Nonmetallic  minerals  and  products 

Chemical  products 

Miscellaneous  products 

Incidental  purchases  of  returning  Canadian  tourists  ($100  exemption 
from  duty  began  May  1,  1936) 


Total  United  States  products  on  which  Canada  lowered  its 
trade  barriers 


5,519 

3,375 

592 

2,053 

2,905 

6,476 

1,294 

2,809 

8,086 

24,  062 

30,  966 

11,548 

9,937 

4,760 

5,404 


119,  786 


7,240 

4,257 

910 

3,596 

3,772 

8,202 

1,506 

3,767 

10,  595 

27,  418 

42,  657 

14,  557 

11,455 

5,306 

7,695 

2,932 


8,  168 
5,211 
4,  105 
3,967 
3,861 
10,  010 
2,  172 
4,775 

13,  192 
38,  154 
64,  798 
19,  549 

14,  491 
6,572 

10,  216 

6,205 


155,  865 


215,  446 


6,6' 

5,o<; 

10,  Oh 
3,4y 

4,  i;l 
9,2: 

1,  81 

4,3:i 
13,  4| 
26,  5'J 
54,  3fl 

15,  91 

16,  0'J 
6,  5Cl 

11,4(1 

8,  0( 


197,  2: 


Table  compiled  from  Trade  of  Canada,  Calendar  Year,  19S6-19S8,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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y  greater  by  23  million  pounds  in  1938  than 
1935,  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  from 
United  States  of  cotton  and  linters  was 
?er  by  2.5  million  dollars, 
for  the  3  years  1936-38,  Canadian  imports 
m  the  United  States  of  products  on  which 
ther  reduction,  bindings,  nor  other  types  of 
icessions  were  obtained  from  Canada,  aver- 
jd  22.1  percent  greater  than  in  1935,  and  the 
18  imports  of  such  products  were  16.6  per- 
t  above  1935.  In  the  decline  of  total  im- 
-ts  of  United  States  products  between  1937 
1  1938,  this  group,  in  falling  by  17.8  per- 
t,  showed  the  largest  relative  decrease. 
Vmong  the  leading  nonagreement  products, 
nadian  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
)ks  were  greater  by  700  thousand  dollars 
?ing  1938  as  compared  with  1935;  iron  and 
il  sheets  and  plates,  by  2.5  million  dollars; 
ll-drilling  machinery  of  a  kind  not  made  in 
nada,  by  2  million  dollars;  various  automo- 
e  parts  for  use  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
automobiles,  by  4  million  dollars ;  coal,  coke, 
1  products,  by  1.5  million  dollars ;  and  vari- 
5  crude  and  refined  petroleum  and  petroleum 
)ducts,  by  5  million  dollars.  Various  non- 
:eement  products  were  imported  from  the 
dted  States  by  Canada  in  smaller  value  in 
18  than  in  1935.  Among  these  are  resin; 
n  or  steel  hoops,  bands,  or  strips;  bauxite 
s  and  manufactures  of  aluminum;  and  ani- 
e  dyes. 

rhe  accompanying  table  shows  the  increases 
Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
)duct  groups  classified  according  to  agree- 
nt  treatment. 

rwo  other  important  benefits  were  obtained 
the  United  States  in  the  first  agreement  and 
itinued  under  the  new  agreement  with  Can- 
i.  United  States  ports  and  transportation 
mcies  are  now  able  to  handle  in  transit  the 
jducts  of  non-Empire  countries  shipped  to 
nada  through  the  United  States  on  the  same 
ms  as  if  such  shipments  come  directly  into 


Canadian  ports.  This  was  not  possible  prior 
to  the  first  agreement.  Also  United  States 
commercial  travelers  are  now  permitted  to  take 
samples  into  Canada  under  bond  instead  of 
having  to  pay  the  full  duty  without  possibility 
of  refund  as  was  the  case  prior  to  January 
1,  1936. 


Increase  in  Canadian  Imports  From  the  United 
States  Average  1936-38  Over  1935,  and  1938 
Over  1935;  Products  Classified  According  to 
Treatment  Under  First  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  ° 

(Values  in  millions  of  dollars) 


msz 


Yearly  average, 

Yearly 

average, 

193&-38  over  1935 

1938  over  1935 

Value 

Percent b 

Value 

Percent » 

Total 

119 

38.  5 

115 

37.4 

Products     on     which 

70 

58.  2 

77 

64.7 

Canadian     duties 

were  lowered. 

Products     on     which 

14 

45.2 

12 

38.0 

existing     Canadian 

tariff  treatment  was 

bound. 

Other  products      . 

35 

22.  1 

26 

16.6 

"  Table  compiled  from   Trade  of  Canada,   Calendar  Year,  19S6-193S, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
6  Percentages  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  full  figures. 


United  States  Imports  From  Canada 

Almost  all  the  leading  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada  shared  in 
the  decline  of  total  imports  from  Canada  in 
1938  over  1937.  Also  imports  of  major  Ca- 
nadian products  were  in  most  cases  lower  in 
1938  than  in  1935,  as  was  the  case  with  total 
imports  from  Canada.  Among  the  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
in  smaller  value  in  1938  than  in  1935  were: 
Barley  and  barley  malt;  corn;  wheat  both  for 
processing  and  export  and  for  domestic  use; 
brans,  shorts,  and  other  by-product  feeds; 
whiskey;  shingles;  wood  pulp;  and  nickel  ore, 
pigs,  and  oxide.  Among  leading  products 
which  were  imported  from  Canada  in  smaller 
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value  in  1938  than  in  1937  but  of  which  the 
1938  imports  were  equal  to  or  somewhat  greater 
than  1935  imports  are  included :  Cattle  (except 
for  breeding) ;  fresh- water  fish  and  eels;  sawed 
boards  and  timber;  unmanufactured  asbestos; 
and  calcium  cyanamide. 

Among  the  above  products,  reductions  in 
duty  were  granted  by  the  United  States  in  the 
first  agreement  with  Canada  on  whiskey  more 
than  4  years  old,  on  certain  limited  quantities 
of  cattle  of  various  weights,  on  sawed  boards, 
and  on  fresh-water  fish.  The  United  States 
duty  of  10  percent  ad  valorem  was  bound 
against  increase  on  brans,  shorts,  and  other  by- 
product feeds  while  the  existing  duty-free  en- 
try was  bound  against  change  for  shingles  (im- 
ports of  which  were  under  quota  control  in 
1937  and  1938) ;  wood  pulp ;  unmanufactured 
asbestos;  calcium  cyanamide;  and  nickel  ore 
and  oxide. 

As  previously  stated,  various  factors,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  trade  agreement,  influenced  the 
movement  of  these  goods.  The  duty  conces- 
sions to  Canada  were  granted  only  after  care- 
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f  ul  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  possible 
effect  of  increased  imports  upon  United  State 
producers  of  the  same  or  substitute  products 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  safeguards  wer' 
adequate.  Imports  of  most  of  these  product 
actually  proved  small  as  compared  to  domes 
tic  production,  and,  where  increases  in  import 
occurred,  such  increases  were  generally  accom 
pained  by  increases  in  the  domestic  prices  o 
such  products. 

A  table  showing  the  total  dollar  value  °  o 
Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  ant 
of  United  States  imports  from  Canada,  fo 
1935  through  1938,  follows : 


Year 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938  (preliminary)... 


Canadian  imports 
for  consumption 
from  the  United 
States 


$308,  509,  000 
367,  413,  000 
489,  997,  000 
424,  008,  000 


United  States  it 
ports  for  consum 
tion  from  Canac 


$286,  112,  00 
377,  576,  00 
394,  241,  00 
256,  647,  00 


»  The  Canadian  dollar  was  approximately  equal  to  the  United  Stat 
dollar  during  the  4-year  period. 


International  Conferences,  Commissions,  etc. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  IN- 
QUIRY, UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA 

[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Isaiah  Bow- 
man, president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
as  American  national  commissioner  on  the  In- 
ternational Commission  provided  for  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
signed  September  15, 1914.7  Dr.  Bowman's  ap- 
pointment fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow. 


Treaty  Series  No.  619   (39  Stat.  1642). 


The  present  composition  of  the  Commissio: 

is  as  follows: 

American  commissioners: 

National :  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  of  Marylan 
Nonnational :  Dr.    Hafez    Afifi    Pasha,    o 
Egypt 

Chinese  commissioners: 

National :  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo 
Nonnational:  Henri  de  Codt,  of  Belgium 

Joint  commissioner: 

Knut  Hjalmar  Leonard  de  Hammarskjolc 
of  Sweden. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  AUSTRALIA 


leleased  to  the  press  January  8] 

Simultaneous  announcement  is  being  made  in 
ustralia  and  the  United  States  of  the  estab- 
shment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
ro  countries.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
alia  made  public  on  January  8  the  nomina- 
on  of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Casey,  formerly  Federal 


Treasurer  and  at  present  Minister  of  Supply, 
as  the  first  Australian  Minister  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Casey  has  had  a  long  record  of  distin- 
guished public  service  in  Australia  and  is  well 
and  favorably  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  appointment  of  an  American  Minister  to 
Canberra  will  be  announced  shortly. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


On  January  11,  1940,  the  Senate  confirmed 
le  following  Presidential  nominations:  John 
udahy,  of  Wisconsin,  now  Minister  to  Ire- 
rnd,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and  Min- 
iter  to  Luxemburg ;  George  S.  Messersmith,  of 
•elaware,  now  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
)  be  Ambassador  to  Cuba ;  R.  Henry  Norweb, 
f  Ohio,  now  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
ublic,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Peru ;  James  H.  R. 
Iromwell,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Minister  to 
!anada;  Clarence  E.  Gauss,  of  Connecticut, 
ow  Counselor  of  Embassy  and  Consul  Gen- 
ral  at  Shanghai,  China,  to  be  Minister  to 
oistralia;  Robert  M.  Scotten,  of  Michigan, 
ow  Counselor  of  Embassy  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
3  be  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Republic ;  and 
Breckinridge  Long,  of  Missouri,  now  special 
ssistant  in  charge  of  the  Special  Division  of 
he  Department  of  State,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Released  to  the  press  January  13] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  since  January 

■,  mo-. 

Franklin  B.  Atwood,  of  Nantucket,  Mass., 
:onsul  at  Cologne,  Germany,  will  retire  from 
he  Foreign  Service  effective  May  1,  1940. 


William  M.  Cramp,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
consul  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  has  resigned  from 
the  Foreign  Service  effective  December  20, 
1939. 

The  officers  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Foreign  Service  School  since  September  5, 
1939,  have  now  received  the  following  assign- 
ments : 

William  Belton,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  been 
designated  third  secretary  of  legation  and  vice 
consul  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

William  H.  Cordell,  of  Ward,  Ark.,  has  been 
assigned  asi  vice  consul  at  Seville,  Spain. 

Leon  L.  Cowles,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

H.  Francis  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Vigo, 
Spain. 

Philip  M.  Davenport,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Canton, 
China. 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  Ashville,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Tsingtao, 
China. 
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Vernon  L.  Fluharty,  of  Worthington,  Ohio, 
has  been  designated  third  secretary  of  embassy 
and  vice  consul  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 

A.  David  Fritzlan,  of  Wilmore,  Ky.,  has 
been  designated  third  secretary  of  legation  and 
vice  consul  at  Tehran,  Iran,  and  will  serve  in 
dual  capacity. 

John  Goodyear,  of  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y., 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Guatemala, 
Guatemala. 

Robert  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Roger  L.  Heacock,  of  Baldwin  Park,  Calif., 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

John  Evarts  Horner,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

Outerbridge  Horsey,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Budapest, 
Hungary. 
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Randolph  A.  Kidder,  of  Beverly  Farms! 
Mass.,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Syd 
ney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

William  L.  Krieg,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  has  beei 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Basel,  Switzerland 

Carl  F.  Norden,  of  New  York,  N.  Y,  ha 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Warsaw,  Poland 

David  T.  Ray,  of  Arcadia,  Calif.,  has  bee:| 
designated  language  officer  at  the  Embassy  a 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Robert  W.  Rinden,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  ha 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Hong  Kong. 

David  M.  Smythe,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  ha! 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Bilbao,  Spair 

Delano  McKelvey,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  vie 
consul  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  bee: 
assigned  to  the  Foreign  Service  School,  effec 
tive  March  5,  1940. 

Owen  W.  Gaines,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  vice  consu 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  has  been  assigned  as  vie 
consul  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico. 
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Convention    Modifying    the    International 
Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21,  1926 

Australia — Denmark — New  Zealand — Sweden 
The  American  Ambassador  to  France  re- 
ported by  a  despatch  dated  December  16,  1939, 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Convention  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  31, 1938,  Modifying  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21,  1926, 
had  been  ratified  and  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion deposited  with  the  French  Government  by 
Australia  on  September  28,  1939 ;  by  Denmark 
on  November  15,  1939 ;  and  by  Sweden  on  No- 


vember 14,  1939;  also  that  the  adherence  Oj 
New  Zealand  was  deposited  on  September  3( 
1939.  The  convention  has  now  been  ratified  b; 
Australia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Grea 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  has  been  ad 
hered  to  by  Belgium,  New  Zealand,  and  th 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

ARBITRATION 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

Colombia 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Colombia  re 
ported  by  a  despatch  dated  December  19,  193J 
that  the  President  of  Colombia  has  appoints 
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members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tion  Senor  Dario  Echandia,  Colombian 
ibassador  at  the  Vatican;  Seiior  Roberto 
daneta  Arbelaez,  Colombian  Ambassador  to 
ru;  and  Sehor  Raimundo  Rivas,  Colombian 
nister  to  Uruguay. 

CONCILIATION 

eaty  With  China  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  (Treaty  Series  No.  619) 

rhe  present  composition  of  the  Interna- 
nal  Commission  provided  for  under  the 
ms  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
1  China  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace, 
ned  September  15,  1914,  appears  in  this 
Metin  under  the  heading  "International 
nferences,  Commissions,  etc." 

COMMERCE 

rmination  of  Trade-Agreement  Negotia- 
tions With  Argentina 

in  announcement  regarding  the  termination 
negotiations  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Ar- 
ntina  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
iding  "Commercial  Policy." 

rmination  of  Trade-Agreement  Negotia- 
tions With  Uruguay 

kn.  announcement  regarding  the  termination 
negotiations  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Uru- 
ay  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  head- 
;  "Commercial  Policy." 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

ternational    Telecommunication    Conven- 
tion (Treaty  Series  No.  867) 

eland 

According  to  notification  No.  345,  dated  De- 
mber  1,  1939,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  In- 
rnational  Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern 
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a  communication  was  received  by  the  Bureau 
on  November  22,  1939,  from  the  Icelandic  Ad- 
ministration stating  that  on  November  8,  1939, 
the  Government  of  Iceland  approved  the  fol- 
lowing acts  signed  at  Cairo  on  April  4  and  8, 
1938 : 

General  Radio  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol 

(Revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 
Additional  Radio  Regulations  and  Additional 

Protocol  (Revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 
Telegraph    Regulations    and    Final    Protocol 

(Revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 
Telephone    Regulations    and    Final    Protocol 

(Revision  of  Cairo,  1938). 


International    Consultative    Committee    on 
Radiocommunications  (C.  C.  I.  R.) 

There  is  printed  below  a  translation  of  the 
communication  from  the  Swedish  Administra- 
tion dated  November  18,  1939,  as  published  in 
notification  No.  345,  dated  December  1,  1939, 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  at  Bern : 

"As  indicated  in  notification  No.  332  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Union  dated  May  16,  1939,  the 
fifth  meeting  of  the  C.  C.  I.  R.  had  been  sched- 
uled for  June  25,  1940. 

"According  to  Article  2,  paragraph  2  of  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  C.  C.  I.  R.,  the 
Swedish  Administration,  in  its  capacity  of  or- 
ganizing administration,  should  send  the  invi- 
tation to  this  meeting  to  all  administrations 
of  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  and  likewise  to  certain  international 
bodies  at  least  six  months  preceding  the  date 
mentioned,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Union. 

"However,  by  reason  of  the  present  interna- 
tional political  situation,  we  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  meeting  in  question  to  a 
later,  indeterminate  date,  and  we  request  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  interested  ad- 
ministrations of  this  fact,  adding  that  a  new 
date  will  be  set  for  the  meeting  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit." 
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Europe 


AID  TO  FINLAND 

Message  of  the  President 


eleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  16] 

Following  is  an  identic  letter  addressed  by 
e  President  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
e  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"January  16,  1940. 
Iy  Dear  Mr.  President  : 
My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 
"Last  month  when  the  Republic  of  Finland 
lid  the  regular  installment  on  her  debt  to  the 
nited  States,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
reasury  to  place  the  money  in  a  separate  ac- 
unt  pending  such  action,  if  any,  as  the  Con- 
fess might  desire  to  take  with  respect  to  it. 
"There  is  without  doubt  in  the  United  States 
great  desire  for  some  action  to  assist  Finland 
finance  the  purchase  of  agricultural  surpluses 
id  manufactured  products,  not  including  im- 
ements  of  war.     There  is  at  the  same  time 
idoubted  opposition  to  the  creation  of  prece- 
snts  which  might  lead  to  large  credits  to  na- 
ans  in  Europe,  either  belligerents  or  neutrals, 
o  one  desires  a  return  to  such  a  status. 
"The  facts  in  regard  to  Finland  are  just  as 
illy  in  the  possession  of  every  Member  of  the 
ongress  as  they  are  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
te  Government.    There  is  no  hidden  informa- 
on ;  and  the  matter  of  credits  to  that  Republic 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
'ess. 

"This  Government  will  have  early  occasion 
i  consider  a  number  of  applications  for  loans 
i  citizens  and  small  countries  abroad 
ally    in    Scandinavia    and    South 

204974—40 1 


,  espe- 
America. 


That  raises  the  question  for  the  determination 
of  the  Congress  as  to  whether  my  recommenda- 
tion made  to  the  Congress  some  months  ago, 
for  enlarging  the  revolving  fund  in  a  relatively 
small  sum,  for  relatively  small  loans,  should  be 
considered.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the 
applications  for  loans  can  be  acted  upon  favor- 
ably by  the  Congress,  this  matter  will  be  kept 
within  the  realm  of  our  neutrality  laws  and 
our  neutrality  policies. 

"An  extension  of  credit  at  this  time  does  not 
in  any  way  constitute  or  threaten  any  so-called 
'involvement'  in  European  wars.  That  much 
can  be  taken  for  granted. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  reasonable 
approach  would  be  action  by  the  Congress 
authorizing  an  increase  in  the  revolving  credit 
fund  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
purchase  loans  and  securities  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  enable  it  to  finance  exportation 
of  agricultural  surpluses  and  manufactured 
products,  not  including  implements  of  war. 

"It  is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gress to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  such 
loans.  Whether  this  legislation  should  include 
an  additional  increase  in  the  revolving  credit 
fund  of  the  Export- Import  Bank,  in  order  to 
provide  for  additional  loans  to  increase  our 
trade  with  South  and  Central  America,  is  also 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Congress. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 
55 
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AIR  BOMBINGS  IN  FINLAND 
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[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  American  Minister  to  Finland,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Arthur  Schoenfeld,  reported  to  the  De- 
partment that  the  first  air  bombing  at  Helsinki 
since  December  25  took  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  13,  and  that  bombs  fell  within  250 
yards  of  the  new  Legation  building  in  which 
Mr.  Frederick  Larkin,  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Office  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Montell,  Department  Su- 
pervisor of  Construction,  were  at  work.  The 
Minister  stated  that  some  civilians  were  re- 
ported killed  and  injured. 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  American  Minister  to  Finland  has 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  that  8 
or  more  Soviet  planes  flying  a  southerly  course 
at  an  altitude  of  1,000  meters  and  below  the 


clouds  at  about  10  o'clock  of  the  morning  oi 
January  14,  dropped  not  less  than  20  incen- 
diary and  explosive  bombs  of  varying  size  and 
apparently  closely  grouped  over  the  villa  in: 
Koklax  occupied  by  Minister  Schoenfeld  and 
Secretaries  L.  Randolph  Higgs  and  Roberl 
Mills  McClintock  until  January  7  last  wher 
they  removed  to  Grankulla. 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  reported  further: 
"One  small  incendiary  bomb  passed  througr 
roof  of  villa  and  entered  living  room  destroy- 
ing furniture  but  fire  was  extinguished  by 
watchman  while  numerous  holes  in  various 
parts  of  the  house  were  caused  by  splinters 
from  three  large  bombs  which  exploded  withir 
25  yards  of  the  villa.  I  counted  16  craters  oi| 
large  and  small  dimensions  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  house.  No  military  objective  is. 
known  to  be  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villa.' 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


REGULATION  RELATING  TO  TRAVEL  ON  BELLIGERENT  VESSELS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Following  is  a  regulation  relating  to  travel 
on  belligerent  vessels,  which  is  codified  under 
Title  22:  Foreign  Relations;  Chapter  I:  De- 
partment of  State;  and  Subchapter  A:  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register*  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations : 

"Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
President's  Proclamation  No.  2374  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1939,  issued  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  I,  Cordell  Hull,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  hereby  pre- 
scribe the  following  regulation,  amending  the 
regulations  issued  on  November  6,  1939,1   as 


amended  by  regulations  issued  on  Novembei 
17,  1939,2  and  December  14,  1939,3  relating  t( 
travel  on  belligerent  vessels: 

"Part  550— Travel 

"§  55C.3  American  nationals  in  comba 
areas — (g)  Travel  on  belligerent  vessels  in  Ba\ 
of  Fvmdy.  American  nationals  may  travel  oi 
belligerent  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  it 
dependent  waters.  (Sec.  1,  Public  Res.  54 
76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  Nov.  4,  1939 
Proc.  No.  2374) 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State.'''' 

"January  16,  1940." 


22  CFB  55C.2-3    (b)-(f )  (l)-(4).     (4   F.   R.   464 


DI) 


'22  CFR  550.1-2.     (4  F.  R.  4500  DI) 


'22  CFR  55C.3  (f)(5).     (4  F.  R.  4871  DI) 


The  American  Republics 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  TO 

WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

Address  by  Warren  Kelchner 4 


eleased  to  the  press  January  18] 

It  is  important  when  considering  the  kind  of 
arid  organization  that  can  best  serve  the 
use  of  peace  and  insure  the  democratic  way 
'  life  that  attention  be  given  to  the  relation- 
ip  and  the  significance  of  the  inter- American 
ganization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
orld  order.    In  no  other  part  of  the  world 

there  to  be  found  such  a  promising  picture 
:  international  cooperation  as  that  presented 

the  Americas.  Nowhere  are  the  relations 
aong  a)  group  of  nations  so  friendly  and 
rdial. 

Th0  close  collaboration  among  the  American 
publics  during  recent  years,  as  contrasted 
ith  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
laces  increased  emphasis  upon  that  relation- 
dp  which  is  known  as  American  solidarity, 
uring  a  short  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
e  have  witnessed  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
vicious  circle  in  international  relationships. 
.  World  War  which  cost  millions  of  lives  and 
isses  totaling  billions  of  dollars  was  followed 
y  a  desperate  attempt  to  organize  internation- 
lly  for  peace.  After  a  short  time,  misgivings 
ti  the  part  of  many  nations  regarding  the 
Efectiveness  of  such  international  organization 
egan  to  multiply,  and  in  the  past  few  years 
lere  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  complete  and 
anton  disregard  for  peace  agencies  and  peace 
*eaties,  and  with  it  the  unleashing  once  again 
f  the  horrible  instruments  of  war  and  destruc- 
■on. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  past  25  years  in 
lany  parts  of  the  world.    Fortunately  that  is 


4  Delivered  before  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
q's  Clubs,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1940.  Mr. 
ielchner  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
tonferences  in  the  Department  of  State, 


not  the  record  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
the  Americas  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
encouraging  improvement  of  relations  among 
the  21  republics.  While  nations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict,  the 
republics  of  the  New  World  are  enjoying  peace 
and  are  cooperating  wholeheartedly  in  safe- 
guarding that  peace;  and  in  devoting  their 
energies  to  their  mutual  protection  and  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

In  considering  the  significance  of  the  Amer- 
ican organization,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  foundations  and  the  bases  upon  which  that 
international  structure  has  been  built.  In  the 
development  of  an  effective  guarantee  of  inter- 
national obligations,  the  spirit  and  the  motives 
of  peoples  are  more  important  than  the  per- 
fection! of  the  mechanism  used.  The  will  and 
the  purposes  of  nations  set  the  pattern  for 
whatever  international  organization  may  be 
established.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  spirit — the  bond  or  sense  of  kinship — 
which  has  prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
international  organization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

While  Europe  is  under  an  order  based  upon 
force  and  fear,  the  Americas  are  organized  on 
the  basis  of  equality,  solidarity,  and  mutual 
cooperation  and  respect.  Conscious  efforts 
and  firm  determination  to  establish  a  world 
order  based  upon  those  principles,  together 
with  a  community  of  interests  and  a  similarity 
of  traditional  and  historic  background,  have 
led  to  the  development  of  this  solidarity 
among  the  21  independent  American  nations. 
The  American  nations  have  learned  that  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  international  obliga- 
tions is  the  cornerstone  of  confidence  and  se- 
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curity  in  their  relations  one  with  another. 
Today  inter-American  solidarity  is  a  real  and 
powerful  force  for  peace  and  constructive  in- 
ternational relations,  and  it  is  the  one  bright 
spot  in  a  dismal  picture  of  war  and  destruction. 

Inter-American  solidarity  has  always  been 
an  ideal  of  the  peoples  of  the  New  World.  The 
ideal  dates  from  the  very  days  of  independence 
when  Simon  Bolivar  envisaged  an  America 
united  as  one.  A  community  of  interests  born 
out  of  like  desires  for  liberty  and  somewhat 
similar  economic  and  social  conditions, 
prompted  cooperation  among  the  colonists  in 
their  fight  for  independence  from  European 
domination.  During  the  past  few  years  and 
especially  since  the  inauguration  of  the  "good 
neighbor"  policy  by  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  remarkable  advances  in  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  among  the  American 
republics. 

The  peoples  of  the  Americas  sense  a  very 
real  bond  of  historic  vmity.  The  peoples  who 
came  to  these  shores  represented  many  tongues 
and  races  and  have  been  merged  by  common 
experiences  and  objectives  into  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  the  New  World.  The  Americas 
were  founded  in  order  that  the  oppressed 
might  be  given  a  chance  freely  to  develop, 
economically,  politically,  socially,  and  cultur- 
ally. The  Western  Hemisphere  has  always 
been  the  land  of  opportunity,  where  the  ideals 
of  the  peoples  are  embodied  in  the  principles 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Although 
of  many  origins,  the  peoples  are  united  in  a 
common  determination  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  American  way — the  self-governing 
way  of  life. 

The  happy  relations  now  existing  among  the 
21  independent  nations  of  the  New  World  are 
not  the  result  of  some  theoretical  scheme  of  in- 
ternational organization  nor  of  a  sudden  burst 
of  enthusiasm  prompted  by  opportunism.  The 
American  international  organization  has  been 
evolved  by  a  slow,  and  at  times  uncertain, 
process  over  a  period  of  many  decades.  It  is 
a  system  based  upon  law  rather  than  upon 
force,  upon  the  juridical  equality  of  every  na- 
tion  regardless  of   size  or   power,   upon   the 


scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereign  right  of 
all  independent  nations  to  develop  free  from 
outside  force  or  interference,  and  upon  the 
sanctity  of  international  obligations  and  the 
pledged  word. 

The  international  organization  of  the  21 
American  republics  is  unique  in  the  society  of 
nations.  It  is  a  voluntary  association  of  sov- 
ereign governments  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  peace,  commerce,  and 
friendship  by  the  fostering  of  their  economic, 
juridical,  social,  and  cultural  relations.  This 
organization  is  called  the  Union  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  first  organized  on  April  14, 
1890. 

The  Union  of  the  American  Republics  has: 
been  founded  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
community  of  interests  of  the  nations  of  the. 
New  World.  It  recognizes  and  emphasizes 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  nations  and 
takes  cognizance  of  a  confraternity  existing 
among  the  21  states  which  is  the  result  of 
geographic,  historic,  political,  economic,  and 
other  factors.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
stronger  testimony  of  the  general  solidarity  of 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  than 
is  provided  by  the  fact  that  this  inter- Ameri- 
can enterprise  has  existed  for  50  years  and  has 
progressively  inspired  a  stronger  and  more 
united  support,  from  the  member  nations. 

The  Union  of  the  American  Republics  is  a 
voluntary  organization  not  established  on  a 
treaty  or  contractual  basis.  It  was  created  in 
accordance  with  a  mere  resolution  adopted  at 
Washington  on  April  14,  1890,  at  the  First  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States. 
There  is  no  semblance  of  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  or  coercion,  and  each  government  is 
free  to  withdraw  from  membership  at  any 
time.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  during 
the  50  years  of  its  existence  no  nation  has  ever 
exercised  that  right. 

This  loose  organization  of  the  American  re- 
publics operates  through  numerous  political 
and  technical  inter-American  conferences, 
through  a  permanent  international  secretariat 
known  as  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
through   various   bureaus,   commissions,   com- 
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ittees,  and  other  bodies.  These  are  the 
jencies,  the  tangible  manifestations  of  the 
al  and  vital  force  of  the  solidarity  among 
e  American  nations. 

The  activities  of  the  various  agencies  are 
osely  coordinated,  and  none  of  these  agen- 
bs  has  any  power  to  force  one  nation  to  do 
ty thing  which  that  nation  considers  injuri- 
is  to  its  own  national  best  interests.  Al- 
ough  these  agencies  may  lack  the  power  to 
ake  arbitrary  and  dramatic  decisions,  they 
>  possess  a  much  greater  force  through  the 
iluntary  and  unanimous  support  extended  to 
em. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  the  permanent 
ternational  secretariat  established  by  the 
nion  of  the  American  Republics.  It  is  an  in- 
spendent,  flexible,  and  technical  international 
stitution,  having  no  jurisdiction  over  political 
lestions.  It  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  of  in- 
rmation,  deals  with  technical  and  cultural 
atters,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  perma- 
snt  international  directorate — the  Governing 
aard.  The  Governing  Board  is  composed  of 
le  representative  from  each  government.  Each 
ition  has  equal  representation  regardless  of 
onomical,  political,  or  military  strength,  and 
ere  is  no  compromise  of  the  principle  of 
ridical  equality.  The  Governing  Board  meets 
gularly  each  month  and  at  such  other  times 
may  be  necessary.  It  acts  as  the  permanent 
uncil  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  various 
ter-American  conferences  and  to  supervise 
e  permanent  secretariat. 
On  April  14  of  this  year,  the  Pan  American 
nion  will  observe  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and 
e  fact  that  it  is  privileged  to  celebrate  this 
ent  in  peace  and  friendship  is  a  tribute  to 
3  effectiveness.  Its  growth  and  development 
er  a  period  of  a  half  century  from  a  mere 
mmercial  bureau  under  the  supervision  of 
te  government  to  a  great  international  secre- 
riat  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
>vernments  of  all  of  the  21  republics,  com- 
etely  independent  from  any  one  government, 
a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  the  vision  of  the 
:oples  of  the  American  republics.  It  repre- 
nts  an   outstanding   accomplishment   in   the 


development  of  international  organizations  to 
foster  peaceful  cooperation  and  constructive 
economic  and  social  expansion. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  various 
inter- American  bureaus,  commissions,  and  other 
agencies  which  have  been  established  as  a  part 
of  the  inter- American  organization.  The  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  American  In- 
ternational Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood,  the  Inter-American  Neutrality 
Committee,  the  various  permanent  committees 
for  the  Codification  of  International  Law  and 
the  Study  of  Comparative  Legislation,  the 
Permanent  Commissions  of  Investigation  and 
Conciliation,  the  Inter- American  Trade  Mark 
Bureau,  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  the  Inter-American  Radio  Office,  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History,  and  the  Inter- American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  are  some  of 
these  organizations.  The  activities  of  some  of 
these  are  not  as  closely  coordinated  with  the 
activities  of  the  central  secretariat,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  as  might  seem  desirable,  but 
all  have  been  established  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  promoting  cooperation  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  They  fit  into  the  general  pattern 
and  each  is  more  or  less  autonomous  with  regard 
to  its  own  activities. 

Inter-American  conferences  occupy  prob- 
ably the  most  important  place  in  the  inter- 
American  organization.  During  the  past  50 
[years  over  100  inter-American  conferences 
have  been  held.  The  series  of  general  periodic 
International  Conferences  of  American  States 
was  inaugurated  in  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  the  latest  was  held  in  Lima  in  December 
1938.  These  important  diplomatic  conferences 
have  been  supplemented  by  scores  of  technical 
conferences  on  economic,  cultural,  juridical, 
commercial,  and  scientific  subjects.  These 
inter-American  meetings  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  American  nations.  The 
personal  contacts  and  friendships  established 
at  these  meetings  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  development  of  this  era  of  good 
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ne^ghborliness   among1  the  American  peoples 
and  nations. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  inter- American  or- 
ganization. The  machinery  itself  may  lack 
much  in  perfection,  but  it  responds  to  the 
needs  and  the  desires  of  the  300  million  people 
living  in  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  international  organization  in  the 
Americas  and  the  continental  solidarity  which 
makes  it  possible  may  be  regarded  in  two  as- 
pects. It  may  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand 
by  its  manifestations  within  the  hemisphere, 
such  as  the  nature  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  states  conduct  their  international  relations 
among  themselves  as  well  as  the  organizations 
and  instrumentalities  used.  It  may  also  be 
considered  by  the  evidences  outside  or  beyond 
the  continent,  including  the  attitude  toward 
and  the  relations  with  the  nations  and  organ- 
izations of  other  continents.  Quite  naturally 
the  American  nations  have  devoted  most  of 
their  attention  and  energies  to  putting  their 
own  house  in  order  and  to  the  development 
and  consolidation  of  their  own  international 
organization. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
peoples  has  been  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere. 
Strong  is  the  will  to  peace  in  the  Americas  and 
equally  strong  is  the  determination  to  maintain 
it.  The  Americas  have  evolved  over  a  period 
of  years  an  elaborate  and  effective  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  political  controversies 
which  is  separate  from  the  Pan  American 
Union.  During  the  past  50  years  over  30  in- 
ter-American disputes  have  bedn  settled  by 
peaceful  methods. 

The  American  nations  have  concluded  11 
different  inter-American  treaties  and  conven- 
tions which  establish  investigation,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  consultation  as 
means  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  their  inter- 
national differences. 

Kecent  examples  of  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  American  disputes  are  the  Leticia  contro- 
versy between  Colombia  and  Peru,  the  difficul- 
ties between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and    the    long-standing    and    difficult    Chaco 
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boundary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Para 
guay. 

These  settlements  have  been  made  possiblj 
only  by  a  strong  will  and  determination  to  kee] 
the  peace  and  by  a  spirit  of  compromise  ami 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  disputants.  Let  ii 
not  be  said  that  national  interests  and  hono 
were  not  at  stake.  Sacrifice  and  national  re 
adjustment  were  required,  and  it  is  a  tribut 
to  the  high  sense  of  the  international  respon 
sibilities  of  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  thes 
nations  that  they  were  able  to  effect  an  ami 
cable  settlement  of  their  differences. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  th 
Maintenance  of  Peace  was  held  at  Buenos  Aire 
in  1936  upon  the  suggestion  of  President  Roost 
velt  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  and  impk 
menting  the  inter -American  treaties  whic 
previously  had  been  concluded.  The  America 
republics,  recognizing  their  common  obligatio 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  New  World,  solemnl 
agreed  at  that  meeting  to  consult  with  eac<j 
other  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  be* 
means  of  safeguarding  peace  whenever  th 
peace  of  the  Americas  is  menaced.  This  pr< 
vision  for  inter-American  consultation  offe; 
a  prompt  and  effective  method  of  developin 
a  common  and  unified  attitude  whenever 
menace  may  arise  either  from  within  or  witl 
out  the  hemisphere.  Consultation  by  th 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  their  repr< 
sentatives,  agreed  upon  at  Buenos  Aires,  is  aj 
effective  means  by  which  the  American  natioi 
can  promptly  and  effectively  cope  with  an 
emergency  or  crisis  that  might  arise.  Tl 
Buenos  Aires  Conference  also  adopted  a  Decls 
ration  of  Principles  of  Inter- American  Sol 
darity  and  Cooperation  in  which  they  declare 
that  every  act  susceptible  of  disturbing  tl 
peace  of  the  Americas  affects  each  and  evei 
one  of  them.  It  adopted  what  may  be  calk 
a  charter  of  the  Americas  for  the  Americans 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  I 
American  States  held  in  Lima  in  1938  toe: 
definite  action  for  the  first  time  concerning  tl 
relationship  which  should  maintain  betwe<> 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  the  re. 
of  the  world.  It  met  at  a  time  when  tf 
European    crisis    was    nearing   the   breakii; 
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)int,  and  the  American  nations  unanimously 
rrced  to  make  a  common  front  against  any 
tempt  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
mericas  or  to  subvert  their  institutions. 
The  most  significant  and  far-reaching  ac- 
mi  taken  at  the  Eighth  Conference  was  the 
loption  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  affirming 
e  unity  of  the  hemisphere  vis-a-vis  the  rest 
1  the  world  and  the  following  principles  of 
ter- Americanism :  [Republican  institutions, 
ill  to  peace,  tolerance,  adherence  to  the  tenets 
international  law,  equal  sovereignty  of 
ates,  and  individual  liberty  without  religious 
•  racial  prejudices. 
The  governments  declared: 

"First.  .  .  .  their  continental  solidarity  and 
leir  purpose  to  collaborate  in  the  maintenance 
E  the  principles  upon  which  the  said  solidar- 
y  is  based. 

"Second.  That  faithful  to  the  above-men- 
oned  principles  and  to  their  absolute  sover- 
gnty,  they  reaffirm  their  decision  to  maintain 
lem  and  to  defend  them  against  all  foreign 
itervention  or  activity  that  may  threaten 
lem. 

"Third.  And  in  case  the  peace,  security  or 
irritorial  integrity  of  any  American  republic 
i  thus  threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that 
lay  impair  them,  they  proclaim  their  common 
sncern  and  their  determination  to  make  ef- 
jctive  their  solidarity,  coordinating  their  re- 
aective  sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cure of  consultation." 

This  Declaration  is  a  strong  affirmation  of 
le  intention  of  the  American  nations  to  main- 
lin  these  principles  and  to  defend  themselves 
gainst  foreign  aggression.  It  proclaims  that 
ny  attack,  direct  or  indirect,  on  any  one  of  the 
American  republics  is  a  matter  of  mutual  con- 
ern  to  all  of  the  American  nations  and  that 
hey  agree  to  consult  immediately  in  case  the 
•eace,  security,  or  territorial  integrity  of  any 
nay  be  threatened.  It  proclaimed  the  essen- 
ial  integrity  and  solidarity  of  the  New  World, 
t  provided  a  method  of  coping  with  foreign 
ggression,  but  the  exact  measures  which 
uight  be  needed  to  safeguard  their  integrity 


were  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  consulta- 
tion. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  brought 
about  a  state  of  affairs  which  seriously  jeop- 
ardized the  national  and  the  collective  inter- 
ests of  the  American  republics.  Economic 
transportation,  financial  and  trade  relations 
were  interrupted  or  endangered  over  night,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  there  had  arisen  an 
emergency  affecting  all  the  republics  which 
was  the  very  type  of  situation  calling  for  con- 
sultation. On  September  23  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  or  their  representatives  of  all 
the  21  American  republics  met  at  Panama  to 
seek  the  most  effective  means  of  guaranteeing 
their  legitimate  interests  and  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  Americas  in  face  of  the  threaten- 
ing menace. 

They  assembled  on  equal  terms  to  consider 
the  peaceful  measures  that  their  governments 
might  take  individually  and  collectively  in 
order  to  safeguard  their  neutrality ;  in  order  to 
preserve  so  far  as  possible  their  economic  and 
commercial  interests  from  dislocation  as  the 
result  of  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  in  order  to 
keep  war  away  from  this  hemisphere. 

At  this  consultative  meeting  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  21  American  repub- 
lics unanimously  agreed  upon  the  already  his- 
toric Declaration  of  Panama.  This  Declara- 
tion sets  forth  the  principle  that  the  American 
nations  as  neutrals  are  entitled  as  an  inherent 
right  of  self-protection  to  have  the  waters 
adjacent  to  their  shores  which  they  consider 
as  of  primary  and  direct  utility  in  their  rela- 
tions, free  from  the  commission  of  hostile  acts 
by  any  non- American  belligerent.  It  provides 
that  in  case  of  serious  infringement  upon  these 
rights  the  governments  will  consult  to  deter- 
mine such  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  Declaration  of  Panama  states  a  new 
rule  of  neutral  security  for  the  Americas. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  use  of  force  since 
force  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Declaration.  It  provides  that  the 
American  republics  will  endeavor  to  secure 
compliance  through  joint  representations  to 
the  belligerents.    It  also  provides  that  the  gov- 
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ernments,  whenever  they  consider  it  necessary, 
will  consult  to  determine  upon  the  measures 
which  they  may  individually  or  collectively 
undertake.  This  was  the  procedure  followed 
in  the  recent  protest  to  England,  France,  and 
Germany  concerning  the  maritime  activities 
in  the  South  Atlantic. 

This  meeting  also  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
21  experts,  one  from  each  American  govern- 
ment, to  consider  the  problems  incident  to  the 
economic  and  financial  dislocation  brought 
about  by  the  European  war.  This  Committee 
was  installed  in  Washington  on  November  15, 
1939,  and  has  been  actively  considering  various 
problems  of  a  financial  and  economic  character 
dealing  with  monetary  relationships,  foreign 
exchange,  and  trade  relations. 

The  Panama  meeting  unanimously  adopted 
certain  rules  which  they  will  follow  in  main- 
taining their  rights  as  neutrals.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  an  Inter- American  Neutrality  Com- 
mittee of  seven  experts  to  study  and  coordi- 
nate neutrality  problems  during  the  present 
war.  This  Committee  is  now  in  session  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  is  formulating  recommenda- 
tions in  the  light  of  experience  and  changing 
conditions. 

The  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Panama  was  the  first  time  that  the  procedure 
of  consultation  established  by  the  agreements 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  and  at  Lima  was  put 
into  effect.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  meet- 
ing was  convened,  scarcely  3  weeks  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  is  evidence 
that  the  procedure  of  consultation  in  the 
Americas  is  an  effective  agency  whenever  an 
emergency  or  crisis  should  arise.  It  is  heart- 
ening that  the  21  American  nations,  through 
consultation  and  constant  exchange  of  views, 
are  finding  themselves  so  firmly  united  for 
common  action. 

The  Americas  in  developing  their  organiza- 
tion have  in  no  sense  adopted  a,  policy  of 
continental  isolation.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
detach  the  continent  from  the  community  of 
nations  but  rather  to  regulate  their  own  lives 


in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  They  have 
given  practical  demonstration  that  collabora- 
tion of  equal  sovereign  nations  can  succeed  in 
establishing  freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  regional  organiza- 
tion that  is  inconsistent  with  world  organiza- 
tion. Many  delicate  international  problems 
are  local  in  character  or  limited  to  a  small 
group  of  nations,  and  it  would  seem  practical 
that  such  matters  be  solved  by  those  nations 
which  have  a  real,  intimate,  and  vital  interest 
in  them.  Regional  organization  places  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  those  nations  having  similar 
interests  for  the  solution  of  their  own  peculiar 
problems.  Should  there  be  effective  regional 
organizations,  a  world  system  of  cooperation 
would  then  only  be  required  to  devote  its  ener- 
gies and  its  efforts  to  those  universal  problems 
which  affect  all  nations. 

The  question  of  developing  some  form  of 
effective  international  organization  throughout 
the  world  should  no  longer  be  one  of  national- 
ism versus  internationalism.  It  should  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  prejudice  or  partisanship. 
After  the  present  conflicts  are  over  there  will 
be  a  greater  necessity  than  ever  before  to  estab- 
lish some  coordinated  method  of  international 
relationship  if  modern  civilization  is  to  be 
preserved. 

International  organization,  however,  will 
not  alone  be  sufficient.  The  tragedy  of  the 
present  situation  is  not  that  there  is  insufficient 
organization.  It  is  that  the  spiritual  and  moral 
foundations  upon  which  international  and  na- 
tional life  depend  are  being  undermined  and 
disregarded. 

Fundamentally  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  rests 
upon  the  people.  Peace  machinery  may  be 
established,  wars  may  be  outlawed,  treaties 
may  be  solemnly  entered  into,  but  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  measures  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  peoples  will  work  together 
to  build  a  better  world  in  which  to  live.  It 
is  in  this  great  responsibility  that  organizations 
such  as  those  represented  here  today  in  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  can 
play  such  an  important  role. 
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The  American  peoples  are  behind  their  gov- 
rnments  in  the  employment  of  reason  and 
ustice  in  their  international  relations  rather 
han  the  barbaric  methods  of  another  age. 
?he  American  nations  can  contribute  materi- 
lly  to  world  peace  by  continuing  to  adhere  to 
hose  cardinal  democratic  principles  of  equal- 
ty,  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  respect  for  the 
overeignty  and  independence  of  others,  the 
onviction  that  mutual  benefits  are  derived 
Tom  cooperative  efforts  and  that  peace  can 
>e  maintained  only  by  sacrifice  and  by  a  posi- 


tive and  constructive  approach.  The  peoples 
of  the  New  World,  witnessing  each  day  a 
progressive  destruction  of  more  and  more  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  progress, 
realize  more  clearly  their  joint  responsibility 
to  future  generations  as  the  trustees  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 

The  Americas  are  holding  out  to  a  darkened 
world  the  beacon  of  a  secure  and  permanent 
peace  and  by  so  doing  are  setting  an  example 
which  may  some  day  help  in  restoring  law 
and  order  throughout  the  world. 


Commercial  Policy 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  GRADY  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE5 


.Keleased  to  the  press  January  17] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  question  before  you  is  that  of 
-enewing  for  a  further  period  of  3  years  the 
luthority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  which  was  originally  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  the  act  of  June 
L2,  1934,  and  was  extended  by  joint  resolution 
ipproved  March  1,  1937.  Unless  action  is 
;aken  by  Congress  to  extend  further  the  term 
if  this  authority,  it  will  expire  on  June  12, 
L940.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  responsibility 
if  Congress  to  decide  whether  to  allow  this 
luthority  to  terminate,  or  whether  to  continue 
to  place  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  urgent,  difficult,  and  important  problems 
if  our  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries 
by  this  means.  My  purpose  in  appearing 
before  you  is  to  place  myself  at  your  service, 
in  the  desire  to  provide  you  with  the  fullest 
information  to  aid  you  in  the  discharge  of  your 
present  responsibility. 


5  Delivered  January  17,  1940,  iu  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  H.  J.  Res.  407,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  under 
3ection  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 


Ill  his  statement  before  you  last  Thursday,6 
the  Secretary  of  State  set  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  before  you, 
so  that  you  might  view  the  situation  in  full 
and  true  perspective.  I  shall  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide you  with  more  detailed  information 
regarding  the  various  important  aspects  of  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  I  can  best  be  of  service 
to  you  by  answering  such  questions  as  you  may 
have,  after  first  reviewing  some  of  the  salient 
points. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  issue  has 
been  before  you.  Twice  before  in  recent  years 
you  have  had  occasion  to  consider  it:  in  1934, 
when  the  President  originally  recommended 
the  enactment  of  this  authority,  and  in  1937 
when  you  had  before  you,  as  you  have  today, 
the  question  of  its  continuance.  The  exhaus- 
tive and  thorough  consideration  you  gave  to 
the  subject,  the  full  record  of  your  earlier 
hearings,  the  comprehensive  and  accurate 
review  of  all  essential  phases  of  the  subject  in 
the  reports  of  your  Committee  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  provide  an  appropriate  and 


8  See  the  Bulletin  of  January  13,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No. 
29),  pp.  29-38. 
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useful  point  of  departure  for  your  present 
review  of  the  subject. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
to  contribute  to  the  national  economic  welfare 
by  reestablishing  conditions  favorable  to  a 
sound  and  profitable  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  objective 
is  an  increase  in  economic  activity  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  a 
vast  and  intricate  business,  closely  interwoven 
into  the  whole  Aveb  of  our  entire  national  eco- 
nomic activity.  I  present  herewith  a  chart 
which  shows  how  our  trade,  both  imports  and 
exports,  consists  of  products  ranging  through 
all  economic  classes,  from  primary  raw  mate- 
rials to  fully  manufactured  products. 

[Exhibit :  Chart  of  United  States  Trade  With 
All  Countries,  by  Economic  Classes,  1929,  1937, 
1938] 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  in  1938,  as 
in  1929,  about  one-half  of  our  exports  consisted 
of  fully  manufactured  products  representing  a 
fair  cross-section  of  American  industry.  This 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our 
industries,  despite  high  wage  levels  and  shorter 
working  hours,  are  able  to  compete  successfully 
in  world  markets,  where  they  do  not  have  the 
protection  of  the  American  tariff. 

The  administration  of  this  program  is  based 
upon  an  organization  equipped  to  assemble  and 
consider  information  regarding  all  of  the  thou- 
sands of  diverse  products  of  which  this  trade  is 
composed.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  wide  and  close-knit  interdepartmental  or- 
ganization, through  which  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous cooperation  of  the  five  Government 
agencies  primarily  concerned  with  our  foreign 
trade  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

The  procedure  followed  is  that  of  negotiating 
trade  agreements  with  individual  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  excessive 
trade  barriers  and  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tions. There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
of  the  significance  of  the  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional   most-favored-nation    treatment,   which 
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is  in  actual  fact  simply  the  basic  principle  of 
equal  treatment.    By  adapting  the  traditional 
most-favored-nation  policy  to  the  new  circum- 
stances which  the  trade  and  exchange  controls 
of  recent  years  impose  upon  our  foreign  trade. . 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  been  pro- 
viding a  widening  area  of  equality  of  treat- 1 
ment  and  have  been  building  a  structure  ofi 
economic  sanity  and  cooperation  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  conflict  and  discord  which  darkens 
so  much  of  the  international  scene. 

Because  our  method  is  the  negotiation  of* 
bilateral  agreements  with  individual  countries,1 
the  mistaken  view  is  often  held  that  the  bene-i 
fits  provided  by  these  agreements  should  not 
be  generalized  to  other  countries,  but  should 
be  restricted  to  the  trade  between  ourselves 
and  the  country  with  which  each  agreement  is 
negotiated.  This  policy  would  involve  the  ap- 
plication of  discriminations  which  would  pro- 
voke retaliations,  and  would  draw  us  into  the 
trade-restricting  policies  followed  by  those 
governments  which  seek  to  balance  their  im-l 
ports  and  exports  with  individual  countries. 
What  such  a  policy  of  bilateral  balancing 
would  mean  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  graphically  suggested  by  this  chart,  which 
shows  our  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  20 
countries  which  were  our  chief  foreign  markets 
in  1938. 

[Exhibit;  Chart  of  Our  Chief  Markets  and!] 
Suppliers  in  1938] 

With  16  of  these  20  countries,  our  exports 
exceed  our  imports.  A  bilateral  balancing  of 
our  trade  with  these  countries,  such  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  common  notions  regarding  barter 
agreements,  would  mean  either  a  larger  in- 
crease in  our  imports  or,  what  would  more 
probably  be  the  result,  a  severe  decline  in  our 
exports  to  most  of  these  countries,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  which  are  the  outstanding  mar-,i 
kets  for  our  surplus  farm  products. 

When  your  Committee  held  its  hearings  in 
January  1937,  15  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
had  been  concluded  with  as  many  foreign  coun- 
tries.  Seven  additional  trade  agreements  con--, 
eluded  since  then  bring  the  total  to  22  agree- 
ments, not  including  2  very  recent  supplemen- 
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sil  agreements  with  Canada  and  Cuba.  I 
rould  like  to  submit  for  the  record  at  this 
oint  the  Trade  Agreements  Calendar,  which 
ists  the  agreements  now  in  effect. 

[Exhibit:    Trade- Agreements  Calendar] 

The  most  important  of  the  7  trade  agree- 
lents  concluded  since  1937  is  that  with  the 
rovernment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  covering 
ur  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  New- 
oundland,  and  the  British  Colonial  Empire, 
'his  agreement  was  negotiated  concurrently 
ith  a  new  agreement  with  Canada.  The 
ther  agreements  concluded  since  your  Com- 
littee's  hearings  in  January  1937  are  those 
rith  the  Governments  of  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
or,  Venezuela,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Turkey. 
Tie  operation  of  the  agreement  with  Czecho- 
iovakia  was  suspended  in  April  1939  for  rea- 
ms too  well  known  to  require  mention  here. 

The  15  agreements  concluded  and  in  effect  in 
anuary  1937  were  with  countries  accounting, 
ri  the  basis  of  statistics  for  1934,  for  37.7  per- 
mit of  our  foreign  trade.  The  19  countries 
ith  which  trade  agreements  are  today  in  ef- 
;ct  account  for  57.5  percent  of  our  foreign 
:ade  on  the  basis  of  statistics  for  the  same 
ear,  and  for  about  60  percent  of  our  foreign 
'ade  at  this  time. 

In  1937  your  Committee,  in  its  report  on  the 
stension  of  the  authority  to  negotiate  trade 
greements,  took  note  of  certain  alarmist  ref- 
rences  which  had  been  made  to  the  decline  in 
ur  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  Your 
Committee  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  cause 
)r  alarm  in  this  development,  and  stated : 

"What  the  Committee  desires  to  stress  as  of 
aramount  importance  is  the  fact  that  trade 
l  both  directions  has  expanded  greatly  in 
?36 — in  fact,  by  more  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
trs."  (75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House  of  Repre- 
jntatives,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Re- 
ort  No.  166,  Feb.  1, 1937,  p.  7) 

Since  1936,  our  exports  have  continued  to 
laintain  a  level  above  that  of  preceding  years, 
'hey  rose  from  2,456  millions  of  dollars  in  1936 
)  3,349  millions  in  1937.  Despite  the  decline 
i  our  domestic  activity  beginning  in  the  latter 


part  of  1937,  our  exports  maintained  a  value  of 
3,094  millions  of  dollars  for  1938 ;  for  the  year 
1939  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  3,100  millions  of  dollars.  Our  mer- 
chandise imports  have  shown  a  more  fluctuat- 
ing course:  from  2,423  millions  of  dollars  in 
1936  they  rose  to  3,084  millions  in  1937  and  de- 
clined to  1,960  millions  in  1938.  For  1939  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  the  total 
of  our  imports  at  2,300  millions  of  dollars. 

In  its  report  of  February  1,  1937,  your  Com- 
mittee noted  a  more  rapid  increase  of  exports 
to  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  were 
in  force  than  to  others.  (75th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Report  No.  166,  Feb.  1,  1937,  p.  5) 
With  the  negotiation  and  coming  into  force 
of  additional  trade  agreements  since  then,  this 
tendency  has  continued  and  affords  definite 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments, among  the  many  other  factors  which 
determine  the  course  and  size  of  our  trade, 
toward  a  restoration  of  our  foreign  markets. 
The  chart  submitted  herewith  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  record  shows  clearly  this  general 
trend. 

[Exhibit :  Increase  in  United  States  Exports 
and  Imports,  1938-39  over  1934-35] 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  in 
every  instance  our  trade  with  a  trade-agree- 
ment country  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
our  trade  with  every  nonagreement  country. 
What  is  significant,  however,  is  the  general 
but  very  evident  confirmation  of  the  natural 
expectation  that  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers effected  by  trade  agreements  would  stim- 
ulate our  trade.  You  will  note  that  this  com- 
parison between  the  periods  1934-35  and  1938- 
39,  shows  a  50-percent  increase  in  exports  to 
trade-agreement  countries  as  compared  with 
a  28.3-percent  increase  to  other  countries,  and 
a  17.8-percent  increase  in  imports  from  trade- 
agreement  countries  as  compared  with  an 
11.3-percent  increase  in  imports  from  other 
countries. 

A  few  words  may  be  in  order  here  with  re- 
gard to  our  export  balance  and  the  problem 
of  obtaining  payment  for   our   exports.     In 
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1937  your  Committee  commented  upon  a  de- 
cline in  our  export  balance.  Today  we  find 
the  opposite — an  excess  of  exports  of  very 
large  proportions.  I  submit  a  table  which 
shows,  for  each  year  since  1913,  our  balances 
of  merchandise  trade  and  of  exports  and  im- 
ports of  gold  and  silver. 

[Exhibit:  United  States  Balance  of  Mer- 
chandise Trade  and  of  Gold  and  Silver] 

The  heavy  export  balances  of  the  years  1915 
to  1919  accompanied,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ai  change  in  our  position  from  debtor  to  cred- 
itor on  international  account.  The  large  ex- 
port balances  in  most  of  the  years  from  1924 
to  1930  were  recorded  during  a  period  of  heavy 
and  indiscriminate  lending  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  more  recent  increase  in  our  export 
balance  from  the  low  point  in  1936  has  accom- 
panied an  immense  increase  in  our  net  imports 
of  gold,  which  reached  nearly  2  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  1938  and  exceeded  3  billions  in  1939. 

Since  1914  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  commodities,  shipping,  travel,  credit  and 
capital,  and  other  items  which  go  to  make  up 
our  balance  of  international  payments.  The 
heavy  inflow  of  gold  in  recent  years  is  of 
course  related  to  other  factors  besides  our  com- 
modity balance,  but  for  1938  and  1939  the  re- 
lation of  our  commodity  balance  to  our  gold 
imports  appears  particularly  close.  In  the 
last  2  years,  during  which  our  net  gold  im- 
ports (not  including  earmarked  gold)  were 
well  over  4y2  billions  of  dollars,  the  sale  of  our 
products  and  services  abroad  has  exceeded  by 
at  least  2  billion  dollars  the  income  of  for- 
eign countries  from  products  and  services  de- 
livered to  us,  that  is,  their  ability  to  repay  out 
of  their  current  business  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
table,  which  shows  the  comparative  size  of  the 
net  debit  and  credit  items  in  our  balance  of 
payments  for  1938.  The  debit  items,  of 
course,  represent  transactions  which  resulted  in 
dollar  payments  to  us  from  abroad,  and  the 
credit  items  those  which  involved  dollar  pay- 
ments from  us  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
degree  to  which  our  commodity  export  balance 


and  our  gold  imports  were  the  outstanding 
debit  and  credit  items,  respectively,  is  clearly 
shown. 

[Exhibit:  Balance  of  International  Pay- 
ments of  the  United  States,  1938] 

The  entire  course  of  events  subsequent  to 
1937  has  served  only  to  reemphasize  the  accu- 
racy and  significance  of  your  Committee's  con- 
clusions, as  expressed  in  your  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1937,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  you  stated : 

"Our  net  creditor  position  and  our  desire  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  export  trade,  render 
desirable  and  necessary  a  growing  volume  of 
imports,  provided  only  that  they  do  not  dis- 
rupt and  dislocate  domestic  industries  but, 
rather,  contribute  to  a  rising  prosperity  in] 
which  all  branches  of  our  economic  life  may 
share.  The  caution  with  which  the  trade- 
agreements  program  has  been  administered  in 
this  latter  regard;  the  higher  levels  of  prices 
and  prosperity  in  the  very  industries  in  which 
duties  have  been  reduced,  as  well  as  in  others; 
and  the  nature  of  the  increased  imports  as  in-ij 
dicated  by  the  foregoing  analysis — all  attest  td' 
the  fact  that  the  adjustments  that  have  beer 
taking  place  are  fundamentally  in  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole." 
(75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Report  No. 
166,  Feb.  1,  1937,  p.  7) 

The  outbreak  of  war  has,  of  course,  accen- 
tuated the  strain  upon  foreign  currencies.; 
Temporarily,  foreign  purchasers  give  war 
planes  priority  over  apples — to  paraphrase 
Herr  Goering — but  there  continues  to  exist  a 
large  and  urgent  need  for  our  lard,  fruit, 
machinery,  and  other  products.  The  scarcity 
of  dollar  exchange  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  task  of  restoring  and  preserving  our 
export  markets  for  our  basic  industries.  The 
only  healthy  solution  is  an  all-around  expan- 
sion of  the  exchange  of  our  own  goods  and 
services  for  foreign  goods  and  services.  It 
was  the  failure  to  face  this  key  problem  that 
dislocated  trade,  created  trade  and  exchange 
restrictions,  caused  economic  distress,  and,  in 
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vift  and  disastrous  succession,  has  brought 
bout  extreme  nationalism,  autarchy,  aggres- 
on,  and  war. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  clear 
arnings  in  which  Secretary  Hull  repeatedly 
ointed  out  the  catastrophic  effects  of  short- 
ghted  selfishness  in  the  trade  practices  of 
ations,  including  our  own.  The  lessons  that 
rosperity  cannot  be  attained  by  economic  iso- 
ition,  that  exports  cannot  be  independent  of 
uports,  and  that  peace  cannot  be  preserved 
ithout  enlightened  self-interest  in  the  intelli- 
ent  solution  of  world  economic  issues  is  a 
aily  theme  on  the  front  page  of  every  news- 
aper  in  the  country. 

The  outbreak  of  warfare  in  Europe  has 
rought  to  the  fore  one  aspect  of  our  trade- 
sreement  relations  with  foreign  countries 
hich  has  been  the  subject  of  sufficient  mis- 
nderstanding  to  warrant  some  comment  here. 

Several  of  the  governments  with  which  we 
ave  concluded  agreements,  being  now  in  a 
;ate  of  war  to  which  we  fortunately  are  not 

party,  have  taken  emergency  action  which 
ley  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
!on  of  their  vital  interests.  It  is,  of  course, 
lcumbent  upon  these  governments  to'  endeavor 
)  limit  action  affecting  our  trade  to  the 
leasures  necessary  to  meet  their  emergency. 
Ve  are,  of  course,  following  their  actions  with 
lose  attention,  with  a  view  to  being  prepared 
i  take  all  appropriate  and  justified  steps. 

There  are  some  people  who  claim  that  the 
ffect  of  this  situation  has  been  to  give  the 
ther  government  a  free  hand  while  leaving 
s  unilaterally  bound  to  the  terms  of  our 
greement  without  obtaining  its  benefits.  I 
lay  remark  that  those  who  make  this  argu- 
lent  are  generally  to  be  found  among  those 
rho  were  never  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  of 
hese  agreements  in  the  first  place. 

Among  the  things  these  people  overlook  is 
ta  fact  that  the  concessions  we  granted  in 
lese  agreements  were  made  only  after  pains- 
iking  study  and  consideration  of  the  real 
eeds  of  the  domestic  producers  concerned, 
'he  events  which  have  resulted  in  the  taking 
f  emergency  action  by  the  other  governments 
ave  not  in  general  made  these  concessions  any 


less  justified  insofar  as  the  real  needs  of  our 
domestic  producers  for  tariff  protection  are 
concerned.  In  many  cases  the  opposite  is 
more  likely  to  be  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  concessions  were 
not  in  effect,  if  higher  tariff  rates  impeded  our 
continuing  purchases  from  the  countries  whose 
governments  have  taken  these  emergency  meas- 
ures, the  effect  would  be  to  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem facing  those  American  interests,  be  they 
exporters  of  apples,  or  tobacco,  or  any  other 
product,  whose  sales  abroad  are  affected  by  the 
emergency  measures.  For  the  result  of  further 
diminished  imports  from  these  countries  would 
be  a  further  reduction  of  such  surplus  of  dol- 
lar exchange  as  these  countries  may  have  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  our  ordinary  products, 
after  their  emergency  needs  are  satisfied. 


There  are,  as  the  Committee  has  been  aware, 
a  number  of  outstanding  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the 
subject  of  controversy.  I  believe  it  will  save 
the  time  of  the  Committee  if  I  discuss  them 
very  briefly  at  this  time. 

Constitutionality  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act 

The  first  subject  that  I  want  to  mention  is 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  As  the  Committee  will 
remember,  this  subject  was  gone  into  at  length 
at  the  time  of  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934  and  again  in 
1937  when  the  act  was  renewed.  I  do  not  want 
to  weary  the  Committee  with  a  repetition  of  all 
the  arguments  that  were  presented  on  those 
two  earlier  occasions.  They  were,  of  course, 
printed  in  full  in  the  testimony  before  this 
Committee.  (Extending  Reciprocal  Foreign 
Trade  Agreements  Act — Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Waj^s  and  Means,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Jan.  22,  1937, 
pp.  138-143) 

I  will  simply  say  first,  that  the  act  was  care- 
fully drafted  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  within 
recognized  constitutional  principles;  second, 
that  on  both  occasions  when  the  matter  was  up 
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for  congressional  consideration  Congress  gave 
careful  study  to  the  question  and  concluded 
that  there  were  ample  precedents  for  such  legis- 
lation; and,  finally,  that  while  we  realize,  of 
course,  that  there  are  some  in  Congress  and 
outside  who  are  honestly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  act  is  unconstitutional,  we  are  wholly  con- 
fident on  the  basis  of  the  ample  precedents 
which  have  been  established  that  the  act  is 
entirely  constitutional. 

I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  record  at  this 
point  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  by  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  B.  Sayre,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  appeared  in  the  Colum- 
bia Law  Review:  ("The  Constitutionality  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,"  by  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Columbia  Law  Review,  May  1939,  Vol. 
XXXIX,  No.  5,  pp.  751-775) 

[Exhibit:  Article  from  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view'] 

Democratic  Character  of  Trade- Agreement 
Procedure 

Apart  from  the  question  of  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  however,  it  is  still  pertinent  to  ask 
whether  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Executive  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  administered, 
are  wholly  in  accord  withv  democratic  prin- 
ciples. In  other  words  is  the  procedure  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions? 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  if  the  Congress  had  not  felt  on  the  two 
previous  occasions  when  this  matter  came  up 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  in  accord 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy 
and  Americanism,  then  it  would  surely  never 
have  passed  the  act  in  the  first  place  and  re- 
newed it  in  1937.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  there 
any  question  that  it  was  correct  in  the  view 
that  it  is  in  accord  with  these  principles. 

What,  in  essence,  does  this  act  do  with  regard 
to  the  delegation  of  authority?  It  lays  down 
certain  standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  attempting,  through  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries,  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
reduction  of  trade  barriers.     Having  set  up 


these  definite  standards  of  performance,  it 
leaves  to  the  Executive  the  detailed  and  highly 
technical  job  of  adjusting  actual  rates  of  tariff 
duty  on  hundreds  of  items  in  accordance  with  \ 
the  broad  requirements  of  the  law,  all  for  the  I 
purpose  of  attaining  certain  definite  objectives 
laid  down  in  the  law. 

Moreover,  the  act  requires  public  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  all  interested  persons  to 
present  their  views  in  connection  with  each 
proposed  agreement.  Furthermore,  it  requires 
consultation,  before  an  agreement  is  concluded, 
with  those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  have  long  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  j 
our  foreign  trade. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  the  administration  I 
of  the  act,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  most  com-  j 
plete  effectiveness  to  these  standards  and  safe- 
guards, was  described  in  detail  in  testimony 
submitted  to  your  Committee  in  1937  and  pub- 
lished in  the  record  of  your  hearings.  (Ex- 
tending Reciprocal  Foreign  Trade  Agreement 
Act — Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  75th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Jan.  22,  1937,  pp.  127-134) 
The  additional  steps  in  procedure  which  had 
been  recently  adopted  at  the  time  of  your 
earlier  hearings,  as  described  in  the  testimony 
above  referred  to — namely,  the  public  listing 
of  products  on  which  concessions  may  be 
granted  and  the  extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information — 
have  proved  successful  in  operation  and  useful, 
and  they  have  been  continued. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1937 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  act  "wisely 
combined  the  very  features  of  our  legislative 
procedure  which  assure  democratic  regard  for 
individual  interests  with  the  only  method  by 
which  the  legislature  can  insure  the  effective 
carrying  out  of  its  policies."  (United  States 
Senate,  Committee  on  Finance,  75th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  Report  No.  Ill,  Feb.  19,  1937,  p.  4) 

Surely  this  procedure  is  clearly  democratic 
and  fundamentally  sound.  As  the  problems 
of  Government  have  become  more  and  more 
complex,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  all  demo- 
cratic governments,  including  our  own,  for 
legislatures  to  concentrate  their  attention  in- 
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reasingly  upon  the  determination  of  policy 
nder  broad  rules  of  guidance  for  its  execution, 
riiile  leaving  to  the  executive  agencies  the 
ighly  complex  and  technical  details  of  admin- 
•itration.  This  is  what  Congress  has  done  in 
he  present  act. 

Senate  Ratification 

Contrast  this  from  the  standpoint  of  democ- 
acy  and  Americanism  with  the  old  logrolling 
aethods  of  tariff  making.  If  the  old  logroll- 
ng  methods  of  tariff  making  have  proved  an 
dmitted  failure,  what  are  we  to  say  about  the 
>roposal  advanced  in  some  quarters  that  all 
rade  agreements  should  be  subject  to  Senate 
atification  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  method 
las  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  As 
;?as  made  clear  in  the  testimony  before  this 
Committee  in  1934  and  in  1937  (Extending 
Reciprocal  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act — 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Jan.  22,  1937,  pp. 
124-127),  this  country  went  through  a  number 
of  sad  experiences  in  its  past  history  with  this 
method  of  trade  negotiation.  The  upshot  of 
3ur  experience  was  that  the  agreements  nego- 
tiated subject  to  such  approval  were  practi- 
cally never  ratified. 

Here  are  the  facts :  In  the  whole  history  of 
this  country  there  were  only  three  reciprocity 
treaties  which  secured  congressional  approval, 
namely,  those  with  Canada  in  1854,  Hawaii  in 
1875,  and  Cuba  in  1902.  All  three  of  these 
cases  involved  countries  with  which  we  had 
close  geographic  or  political  ties.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  negotiated,  under  either 
general  or  specific  authority,  about  22  reciproc- 
ity treaties  subject  to  congressional  approval, 
and  of  these  not  a  single  one  became  effective. 

In  contrast  to  this  record,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  some  26 
agreements  were  negotiated  and  made  effective 
under  statutes  which  called  for  no  congres- 
sional approval.  To  this  total  must  be  added 
the  22  agreements  (and  2  additional  supple- 
mental agreements)  which  have  been  negoti- 
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ated  and  became  effective  under  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
memorandum  recently  prepared  in  the  Depart- 
ment which  goes  more  fully  into  this  subject. 

[Exhibit:  Memorandum  entitled  "Senate 
Ratification  of  Trade  Agreements"] 

One  sometimes  hears  it  said  that  the  require- 
ment of  legislative  ratification  is  one  that  pre- 
vails in  most  foreign  countries  and  that  a  dem- 
ocratic country  like  our  own  should  surely 
require  no  less. 

The  facts  are,  however,  that  most  of  the 
countries  which  require  such  ratification  are 
able  to  put  the  agreements  immediately  into 
effect,  subject  to  later  ratification;  and  this 
subsequent  ratification  is  itself  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  form.  For  example,  take  the  case  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Agreements  negotiated 
by  the  United  Kingdom  are,  it  is  true,  subject 
to  ratification  by  Parliament.  But  under  the 
parliamentary  form  of  government,  where  the 
Cabinet  members  are  themselves  leaders  of  the 
majority  in  Parliament,  on  issues  of  this  sort 
where  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  in  office 
is  at  stake  ratification  largely  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  if  a  pro- 
gram for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  by 
reciprocal  negotiations  is  to  be  effective,  it 
must  allow  for  the  prompt  entry  into  effect  of 
the  agreements  when  they  are  concluded.  A 
process  which  would  require  many  months,  if 
not  years,  after  agreement  is  reached  with  an- 
other government  before  the  terms  of  that 
agreement  can  become  operative  would  not 
only  subject  the  benefits  to  ourselves  from  such 
agreements  to  undue  delay,  but  would  seriously 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  other  government 
in  entering  into  the  extensive  and  detailed 
negotiations  necessary  to  reach  agreement  in 
the  first  place. 

I  am  not  raising  here  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  control  of  fundamental  tariff 
policy  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
There  cannot  be  any  question  as  to  that.  The 
very  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  to  secure  renewal  of 
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the  act,  on  the  basis  of  the  careful  limitations 
of  authority  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  is  it- 
self evidence  that  the  fundamental  tariff- 
making  power  continues,  as  always,  to  reside 
with  Congress.  What  I  am  now  saying  is, 
that  to  require  Senate  ratification  of  trade 
agreements  would  be  not  merely  a  check  on 
the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Executive, 
but  a  complete  blackout.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  this  score,  and  no  mincing 
of  words :  ratification  is  tantamount  to  repeal. 

The  Cost-of-Pbodtjction  Formula 

There  are  some,  including  persons  prominent 
in  public  affairs,  who  share  the  general  aver- 
sion to  a  return  to  the  old  logrolling  tariff 
process  in  Congress  but  who  would  neverthe- 
less prefer  another  form  of  tariff  adjustment 
by  executive  action,  in  place  of  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  I 
refer  to  the  advocacy  of  tariff  adjustments  by 
unilateral  action  under  the  rule  of  differences 
in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  device  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  re- 
cent years  that  I  shall  content  myself  merely 
with  reminding  the  Committee  of  the  salient 
objections  to  it. 

First  let  me  point  out  that  any  policy  in- 
volving adjustments  in  our  own  tariffs  alone 
would  disregard  entirely  a  factor  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  foreign  trade,  namely,  the 
trade  restrictions  imposed  by  other  countries 
which  have  so  seriously  cut  down  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sale  of  our  export  surpluses. 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  any  adjust- 
ments downward  in  our  tariff  are  made  con- 
ditional upon  similar  action  by  foreign 
countries. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  formula  as  a  device 
for  tariff  adjustment  by  executive  action,  I 
believe  I  may  safely  say  that  no  competent 
authority  or  expert  in  this  field  could  be  found 
who  would  indorse  it  as  an  exclusive  criterion 
for  this  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unsound  as  a  policy. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff    Commission,    the    Honorable    Robert 


Lincoln  O'Brien,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1934 : 

".  .  .  The  notion  that  tariffs  between  coun-] 
tries  should  rest  upon  differences  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, even  if  omniscience  should  give  us  the! 
power  to  determine  them,  is  all  wrong.    The 
tariff  is  a  question  of  national  policy;  on  some] 
things,  you  ought  to  have  a  tariff  greater  than] 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production;  other 
things,  less  than  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction."    (Reciprocal    Trade    Agreements,) 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate,  73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Apr. 
27,  1934,  pp.  143-144) 

But  even  if  it  were  a  sound  criterion  in 
theory — which  it  is  not — it  is  utterly  impossible 
in  practice  to  apply  this  formula  as  the  sole 
basis  for  tariff  adjustment.  Cost  data  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose  can  rarely  be  obtained; 
experience  has  shown  that  the  attempt  to  obtain 
cost  data  from  foreign  producers  is  apt  to 
arouse  great  resentment  abroad  against  the 
United  States.  Even  in  cases  where  full  data 
are  obtainable,  a  wide  variation  of  costs  as 
among  different  producers  is  likely  to  exist. 
Moreover,  even  in  such  cases  the  process  of 
calculation  involves  so  many  variables  that 
the  cost  rule  as  an  exact  criterion  becomes 
purely  fictitious.  On  the  basis  of  the  same 
data  different  persons  are  likely  to  get  different 
results  in  harmonj?  with  their  respective  tariff 
philosophies. 

The  late  Thomas  Walker  Page,  for  many 
years  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  a  world  authority  on  the  tariff,  condemned 
the  formula  unreservedly  in  his  book  on  tariff 
making,  published  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. He  states  that,  "To  use  as  the  basis  of  a 
general  tariff  act  a  thing  so  fleeting,  evasive, 
and  shadowy  would  be  neither  right  nor  pos- 
sible." (Thomas  Walker  Page,  Making  the] 
Tariff  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  G.,) 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1930,  p.  99) 

It  is  of  course  true  that  reliable  cost  data 
should  be  taken  into  full  account,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  obtainable.  In  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering   the    trade-agreements    program, 
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dth  the  able  assistance  of  the  expert  and 
:ained  personnel  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
asts  are  taken  into  account.  But  other  factors 
lust  all  be  given  due  weight  in  reaching  coll- 
isions, including  the  relation  of  imports  of 

particular  product  to  domestic  production 
nd  exports  of  the  same  product,  the  extent  of 
omestic  resources  and  capital  investment,  the 
eight  of  the  existing  tariff  rate  and  the  extent 
>  which  it  is  effective,  the  possibility  that 
omestic  production  of  a  precisely  similar 
roduct  is  negligible,  or  that  imports,  because 
f  the  location  of  the  industry  or  of  the  domes- 
ic  markets  or  for  other  reasons  can  never  sup- 
ly  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  our 
msumption. 

As  the  sole  basis  for  tariff  adjustment  the 
ost  rule  is  unsound  in  theory  and  inapplicable 
i  practice.  Recently,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
randenberg,  Secretary  Hull  had  occasion  to  go 
nto  this  matter  in  some  detail,  and  I  should 
ike  to  offer  the  Secretary's  letter  for  the  record 
t  this  point. 

[Exhibit:  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
o  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Dec.  15, 
939] 

The  method  of  tariff  adjustment  that  is  re- 
hired in  the  present  emergency  in  our  foreign 
rade  and  in  world  trade  is  one  that  will  enable 
is  to  reopen  the  channels  of  trade  by  reducing 
xcessive  barriers  to  trade  and  inducing  other 
ountries  to  do  likewise.  That  is  precisely 
chat  the  trade-agreement  method  does,  and 
>recisely  what  tariff  adjustment  by  the  cost 
brmula  would  not  do. 

In  1937,  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
^as  up  for  renewal,  your  Committee  exam- 
ned  this  whole  matter  carefully ;  and  I  would 
ike  to  remind  the  Committee  that  what  I  have 
>een  saying  is  in  direct  line  with  the  condit- 
ions reached  by  the  Committee  in  its  report 
o  the  House  at  that  time,  from  which  I  would 
ike  to  quote  as  follows : 

"Quite  apart  from  basic  objections  as  to  the 
Manciple  involved,  concerning  which  these 
iritics  are  wholly  in  accord,  there  is  complete 
tgreement  among  them  that  the  formula  is 
.vholly  incapable  of  scientific  administration. 
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Complete  data  can  seldom  be  obtained,  es- 
pecially in  foreign  countries,  and  when 
obtained  are  frequently  of  little  value.  Of 
agricultural  products  the  costs  tend  to  fluctu- 
ate widely  from  year  to  year  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather.  Joint  products  and  by- 
products offer  a  wide  latitude  for  the  vagaries 
of  the  cost  accountants.  In  any  country  the 
costs  are  likely  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  item.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
'the'  cost.  Such  variables  as  these,  and  others, 
reduce  to  complete  absurdity  the  notion  that 
this  formula,  which  has  all  the  outward  aspects 
of  a  definite  standard,  is,  in  fact,  any  standard 
at  all.  These  limitations  of  the  formula  fur- 
ther reinforce  the  committee's  view  that  it 
would  be  unwise  and  impracticable  to  incor- 
porate it  into  the  Trade  Agreements  Act." 
(House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Report 
No.  166,  Feb.  1,  1937,  p.  13) 

The  Most-Favored-Nation  Policy 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  which  has  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable confusion  and  misunderstanding,  and 
that  is  the  most- favored-nation  policy.  Conse- 
quently, I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  again 
to  emphasize  why  this  is  the  only  sensible  and 
practicable  policy  for  this  country  to  pursue. 

Let  me  first  mention  the  broader  aspects.  A 
policy  of  discriminatory  treatment  leads  to  re- 
taliation, trade  wars,  and  general  anarchy  in 
international  commercial  relations.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  policy  of  equality  of  treatment  is 
conducive  to  orderly  and  amicable  international 
relations  and  to  the  expansion  of  international 
trade. 

Vital  as  these  broad  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy  are,  there  will  be  some,  I  am  sure, 
who  will  say  that  these  general  considerations 
are  all  very  well  but  how  does  the  most-favored- 
nation  policy  stand  up  as  a  straight  trading 
proposition — the  kind  that  the  hard-headed 
American  businessman  would  adopt?  What 
does  it  mean  in  plain  dollars  and  cents  advan- 
t  age  for  this  country  ? 
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I  submit  that  any  hard-headed  American 
businessman  possessed  of  all  the  facts  would 
find  that  sound  business  judgment  would  per- 
mit the  adoption  of  no  other  policy.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

In  each  of  our  trade  agreements  we  include 
the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  its  uncondi- 
tional form.  Why  ?  Because  if  we  did  not,  the 
duty  and  other  concessions  we  obtain  from  the 
other  foreign  countries  concerned  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  Suppose, 
for  example,  we  obtain  in  an  agreement  a  re- 
duction in  a  foreign  country's  duty  on,  say, 
lard  from  50  percent  to  25  percent.  If  after 
our  agreement  is  concluded  the  foreign  country 
should  make  an  agreement  with  a  third  country, 
and  reduce  the  rate  to  10  percent,  while  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  our  contractual  rate  of  25  per- 
cent, the  value  of  the  concession  to  us  is 
destroyed  because  our  competitors  will  take  the 
market.  The  most-favored-nation  clause  pre- 
vents this.  It  would  require  that  the  10-percent 
rate  should  be  immediately  extended  to  us.  The 
clause  thus  prevents  the  concessions  we  obtain 
from  being  undermined  by  greater  concessions 
being  extended  to  our  competitors  and  withheld 
from  us. 

Moreover,  the  clause  immediately  obtains  for 
us  all  of  the  lower  rates  previously  applied  to 
imports  from  our  competitors.  For  example, 
in  the  trade  agreement  with  France,  we  re- 
ceived a  pledge  of  most- favored-nation  treat- 
ment which  protracted  negotiations  in  the  years 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  trade- agreements 
program  had  failed  to  obtain  for  us.  As  a 
result  of  this  pledge  we  immediately  obtained 
more  favorable  tariff  treatment  with  respect  to 
more  than  four  thousand  French  tariff  items, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  tariff  and  quota 
concessions  in  favor  of  American  products 
which  were  specifically  included  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Under  our  first  trade  agreement  with  Can- 
ada we  obtained  under  the  most-favored-na- 
tion clause,  in  addition  to  the  many  concessions 
specifically  provided  for,  lower  duties  in  re- 
spect of  American  products  covered  by  about 
six  hundred  items  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  rep- 


resenting about  30  percent  of  our  exports  to 
Canada.  This  advantage  has  of  course  been 
continued  under  the  second  agreement. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  our 
trade  agreements  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
plain,  ordinary  sound  business  sense? 

But  what  of  the  idea  of  extending  duty 
reductions  made  in  an  agreement  with  one 
country  to  other  countries  generally.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  this  means  giving 
something  for  nothing.  There  is  only  one 
trouble  with  such  assertions :  they  are  not  true. 
In  fact  we  get  a  good  deal  more  than  we  give. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  basis  for  this  state- 
ment. In  the  first  place  our  policy  as  laid 
down  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  to  ex- 
tend duty  reductions  made  under  our  trade 
agreements  to  countries  which  on  their  part 
do  not  discriminate  against  us.  For  example, 
to  countries  which  extend  to  our  products  the 
benefit  of  concessions  which  they  make  in 
their  agreements  with  third  countries.  In 
other  words,  our  minimum  tariff  rates  are, 
extended  to  countries  which  in  turn  extend: 
their  minimum  tariff  rates  to  us.  Can  anyone' 
suppose  that  if  the  duty  reductions  made  in 
our  trade  agreements  were  not  extended  to  a 
third  country,  that  country  would  nevertheless 
out  of  the  goodness  of  its  heart  extend  to  us 
its  minimum  tariff  rates?  The  question  an- 
swers iteself. 

Would  it  be  sound  business  judgment  to 
make  an  agreement  which  would  improve  our 
trade  with  one  country,  and  then,  by  refusing 
to  generalize  these  rates,  subject  our  trade  with 
numerous  other  countries  to  discriminatory 
treatment?  Would  it  be  good  business  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  which  resulted  in  a  gain  to  our 
trade  with  a  country  but  which  would  cause 
serious  trade  losses  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
countries  in  the  alphabet?  I  think  not,  and  I 
think  any  hard-headed  Yankee  trader  who  had 
the  full  situation  before  him  would  agree 
with  me. 

In  brief,  the  most-favored-nation  policy 
definitely  is  not  an  altruistic  one.  It  is  a  sound 
practical  business  proposition. 
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Trade  Agreements  Beneficial  to  the 
American  Farmer 

There  has  been  widespread  interest  in  the 
slationship  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
>  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture.  This 
as  been  so  thoroughly  and  fully  discussed 
lat  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion, 
specially  since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
imself  has  testified  before  you  on  the  subject 
ily  last  Friday.  This  subject  is  so  important, 
owever,  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  consider 
ly  statement  complete  without  touching  at 
ast  very  briefly  upon  it. 

Despite  the  claims  made  in  various  quarters 
lat  the  program  has  been  hurtful  to  the  in- 
gests of  the  American  farmer,  the  evidence 
lows  positively,  upon  the  basis  of  any  calm, 
nbiased  study  of  the  whole  fundamental 
roblem  of  agriculture's  interest  in  foreign 
:ade  and  of  the  facts  concerning  the  trade 
greements  which  have  been  negotiated,  that 
recisely  the  contrary  is  true.  The  program 
as  helped,  not  hurt,  the  American  farmer. 

Where  the  contrary  opinion  is  held,  it  is 
sually  argued  under  the  slogan  "the  Ameri- 
an  Market  for  the  American  Farmer."  I 
?ould  like  to  point  out  that,  for  all  practical 
mrposes,  the  American  farmer  has  the  Ameri- 
an  market.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  these 
harts  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
ion,  charts  which  have  been  prepared  in  the 
)epartment  of  Agriculture.  Here  is  a  chart 
ehich  shows  how  small  are  our  agricultural 
mports  compared  with  the  share  of  our  con- 
umption  of  farm  products  supplied  from 
lomestic  production. 

[Exhibit:  Chart — "The  American  Farmer 
las  His  Home  Market"] 

The  same  is  shown  even  more  emphatically 
f  we  look  at  the  facts  bearing  on  important 
ndividual  products — beef,  dairy  products, 
:orn,  lard. 

[Exhibits:  Charts — "The  American  Beef 
Producer  Has  His  Home  Market";  "The  Amer- 
can  Dairyman  Has  His  Home  Market";  "The 
American  Corn  Producer  Has  His  Home  Mar- 
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ket";  "The  American  Pork  Producer  Has  His 
Home  Market"] 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  these  charts,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  been  published  by  the 
Department,  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the 
statistical  and  textual  material  published  with 
them,  be  included  as  part  of  the  record  of 
these  hearings. 

A  great  deal  of  the  argument  that  the  farmer 
has  been  injured  by  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram rests  upon  statistics  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate heavy  increases  in  imports  of  competitive 
products.  I  would  therefore  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  one  example  of  a  statistical  pres- 
entation of  this  nature  and  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant statistics  it  ignores.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  table,  showing  what  appears  to 
be  an  enormous  increase  in  imports  of  lard 
since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed. 

[Exhibit:  "Lard,  Domestic  Production,  Im- 
ports, Exports"] 

When  these  statistics  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  injury  the  program  has  done  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  it  is  of  course  not  mentioned  that 
there  has  been  no  change,  by  any  trade  agree- 
ment, in  our  import  duty  on  lard. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  domestic 
production  of  lard  in  the  same  years.  Obvi- 
ously, the  imports,  even  at  their  height,  were 
infinitesimal  compared  to  our  home  production, 
and  equally  obviously,  the  imports  increased 
when  domestic  production  was  unusually  low. 
Some  of  us  remember  that  there  were  2  years 
of  drought  during  this  period. 

Now  look  at  the  exports.  Even  in  the  years 
of  lowest  production  and  lowest  exports,  our 
sales  of  lard  abroad  vastly  exceeded  the  small 
trickle  of  imports  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
are  used  to  give  such  a  false  impression  of  the 
real  facts. 

Few  instances  are  as  clear-cut  as  this,  but 
this  example  brings  out  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  card-stacking  statistical  devices  to  which 
resort  is  had  to  support  the  false  contention 
that  the  American  farmer  has  been  injured  by 
the  trade-agreements  program. 

I  will  not  go  further  here  into  the  many  other 
points  which  have  been  brought  up  to  refute 
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this  claim  of  injury,  including  the  improved 
position  of  the  farmer  now  as  compared  with 
the  years  following  the  tariff  legislation  of  1930 
but  preceding  the  Trade  Agreements  Act;  the 
fact  that  if  we  excluded  every  little  trickle  of 
farm  imports,  we  would  at  the  most  gain  only 
one  additional  acre  of  domestic  production  for 
every  three  or  four  acres  we  would  risk  losing 
because  their  profitable  cultivation  is  depend- 
ent on  foreign  markets;  the  fact  that  such  re- 
ductions as  have  been  made  in  our  agricultural 
tariffs  by  trade  agreements  have  been  moderate, 
and,  where  necessary,  carefully  safeguarded; 
the  disappearance,  on  fair  analysis,  of  real 
factual  support  for  charges  that  this  or  that 
reduction  has  injured  the  domestic  agricultural 
producer. 

I  do  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  very  im- 
portant aspect  which  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  by  Secretary  Hull,  Secretary 
Wallace,  and  many  others.  The  idea  that  agri- 
culture can  be  made  prosperous,  or  even  helped, 
by  embargo  tariffs  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
That  method  was  given  the  acid  test  in  1930 
in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  and  found  woefully 
wanting.  Agriculture  in  this  country  was 
then,  and  still  is,  geared  to  produce  a  large 
surplus  of  farm  products  over  and  above  what 
can  be  sold  in  the  domestic  market.  Agricul- 
ture was  then,  and  still  is,  dependent  upon 
foreign  markets.  If  we  were  to  shut  out  every 
dollar's  worth  of  imports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts that  could  be  produced  in  this  country 
outside  of  a  hot  house,  agriculture  would  still 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  markets. 

Any  open-minded  study  of  our  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  brings  out  quite  clearly  the 
relative  unimportance  to  the  American  farmer 
of  the  imports  of  agricultural  products,  much 
of  which  consist  of  noncompetitive  products 
such  as  coffee  and  rubber  which  he  himself 
consumes ;  and  the  much  greater  importance  of 
an  active  domestic  market  and  of  a  healthy 
export  trade  to  dispose  of  his  surpluses. 

In  both  of  these  directions — in  the  domestic 
and  in  the  export  markets — the  trade-agree- 
ments program  has  been  helping  the  American 
farmer:    in    the    foreign    markets,    directly 


through  the  concessions  obtained  from  foreigi 
countries  for  our  agricultural  exports;  in  tin 
domestic  market,  indirectly  through  the  in 
creased  industrial  payrolls  and  consequem 
purchasing  power  for  farm  products,  whicl 
results  from  the  improved  access  to  foreigr 
markets  for  American  industrial  product', 
which  has  been  obtained  through  trade-agree 
ment  negotiations. 

The  concessions  obtained  in  trade  agreements 
cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  our  agricultural 
exports  to  the  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  have  been  negotiated,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  our  industrial  exports  to  the  sanu 
countries.  The  facts  simply  do  not  support  th( 
contention  that  the  American  farmer  has  noli 
been  fairly  and  favorably  treated. 

American  Labor  and  the  Trade- Agreements 
Program 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  remark  briefly  upon 
some  aspects  of  especial  interest  to  American 
labor. 

There  was  a  time  when  American  labor 
organizations  generally  supported  the  demands 
of  industry  for  increased  tariff  protection.  Id 
1917,  for  example,  widespread  fears  of  a  vast 
inflow  of  goods  from  countries  with  depreci- 
ated currencies  led  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  pass,  a  resolution  favoring  increased 
tariff  protection. 

But  by  1932,  as  a  result  of  bitter  experience 
with  foreign  retaliation,  the  adverse  effects  of 
super-tariffs  upon  the  employment  and  living 
standards  of  American  workers  were  recog- 
nized by  organized  labor.  In  a  statesmanlike 
resolution  adopted  in  that  year,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  resolved  that  henceforth 
the  attitude  of  the  Federation  toward  given 
levels  and  adjustments  of  import  duties  should 
be  determined  by  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  tariff  "benefits"  actually  benefited 
workers. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized  labor  now  recognize  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  interests  of  workers 
dependent  upon  our  export  trade  and  fully 
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predate  the  disastrous  character  of  the 
•iff  orgies  that  culminated  in  the  Tariff  Act 
1930.  They  realize,  I  think,  that  many  rates 
re  considerably  in  excess  of  the  legitimate 
Bds  of  the  industries  in  question,  and  that 
Lere  such  rates  are  found  to  exist  today, 
ire  is  scope  for  downward  adjustment  with 
tieficial  effect  upon  American  interests. 
Wherever  concessions  have  been  granted  in- 
lving  downward  adjustments  of  tariff  rates, 
treme  care  and  caution  have  been  exercised; 
b  full  regard  shown  for  the  protection  of 
nerican  wage  levels  and  working  conditions 
s  been  reflected  in  the  subsequent  improve- 
jnt  of  trade  in  the  majority  of  the  affected 
dustries. 

I  may  repeat  what  has  often  been  stated,  that 
ere  is  no  intention  whatever  to  administer 
is  program  in  a  manner  to  jeopardize  em- 
oyrnent,  working  conditions,  and  the  living 
indards  of  American  workers;  on  the  con- 
ary,  it  is  their  improvement  that  is  sought 
id  is  being  obtained. 

It  is  certain  that  the  number  one  problem 
1  the  United  States  today  is  to  expand  pro- 
lctive  employment  for  the  American  people, 
is  well  known  that  the  increased  output  per 
orker  in  many  branches  of  industry,  trade, 
id  agriculture  has  increased  the  national  out- 
it  of  goods  and  services  without  a  corre- 
»onding  increase  in  employment  and  consumer 
icome.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index 
I  physical  production  for  November  1939 
as  at  124  percent  of  the  1923-25  average,  as 
raipared  with  110  for  the  same  month  in  1929. 
his  increase  of  output  was  accomplished  by 
labor  force  of  about  the  same  number  as  in 
)29,  working  over  an  hour  a  day  less  than  in 
929.  For  those  who  were  among  the  em- 
loyed,  weekly  wages  for  November  1939  aver- 
ted about  as  much  for  a  39-hour  week  as 
ley  did  for  a  48-hour  week  in  1929,  thanks  to 
n  increase  in  the  hourly  wage.  This  is  the 
sual  record  of  progress  in  most  of  the  decades 
ince  the  Civil  War.  But  what  distinguishes 
tie  situation  since  the  World  War  from  that 
f  preceding  periods  has  been  the  fact  that 
his  expansion  of  production  has  taken  place 
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without  an  accompanying  expansion  of  em- 
ployment sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase  in 
our  working  population  resulting  from  the 
general  increase  in  population. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  providing  an  essential 
contribution  by  promoting  the  healthy  expan- 
sion of  foreign  markets  and  consequently  of 
domestic  employment.  It  is  restoring  jobs  in 
those  excess  capacity  industries  where  inactivity 
has  brought  distress.  As  I  said  before,  the  fact 
that  about  one-half  of  our  exports  consisted,  in 
1938  as  in  1929,  of  finished  manufactures  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  American  industry, 
indicates  the  ability  of  a  great  many  of  our 
industries  to  compete  successfully  in  foreign 
markets  despite  the  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  which  characterize  American  industry 
as  a  whole. 

For  those  who  work  in  American  agriculture 
and  American  industry  alike,  the  important 
thing  to  consider  is  not  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  our  total  consumption  of  farm 
and  factory  products  which  is  supplied  by  im- 
ports, but  rather  the  total  consuming  power  in 
our  markets,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  our  pro- 
duction as  a  whole.  I  would  like  in  closing  to 
bring  to  your  attention  these  two  charts,  the 
one  comparing  imports  of  agricultural  products 
with  cash  farm  income  and  the  other  comparing 
imports  with  industrial  employment  and  pro- 
duction. 

[Exhibits:  Charts — "United  States  Imports 
of  Agricultural  Products  and  Cash  Farm  In- 
come, 1928-1939";  "Comparison  of  Production 
and  Employment  with  Imports,  1928-1938"] 
In  each  case  these  charts  show  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  an  increase  in  imports  means 
injury  to  the  American  farmer  or  workingman. 
It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  closely  imports 
rise  and  fall  concurrently  with  rising  and  fall- 
ing farm  income  or  factory  production  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  really  important  objective,  the  aim  we 
are  all  agreed  upon,  is  the  improvement  in  the 
items  of  major  consideration,  farm  income, 
factory  employment,  and  production.    The  ul- 
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timate  objective  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram is  to  make  an  ever- increasing  contribution 
to  this  aim,  and  it  is  this  objective  and  its  con- 


tinuing accomplishment  which  provide  the  es- 
sential warrant  for  continuing  the  authority  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements. 
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[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  before  Congress 
at  the  present  time  is  the  question  of  continu- 
ing the  President's  authority  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  which  is 
the  legal  basis  for  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. This  authority  was  first  granted  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934.  It 
was  renewed  in  1937,  but  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate new  trade  agreements  will  expire  on  June 
12,  1940,  unless  Congress  in  the  meantime  takes 
action  to  continue  it. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session  the  President  recommended 
that  this  authority  be  continued.  A  joint  reso- 
lution to  continue  the  legislation  for  3  more 
years  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  since  January  11,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been  conduct- 
ing public  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Over  the  5y2  years  during  which  this  trade- 
agreements  program  has  been  in  operation 
there  has  been  much  comment  and  discussion 
regarding  it,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  from  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Since  it  is  now  a  subject  of  outstanding  na- 
tional interest,  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  your  attention  the  various 
important  considerations  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  form  a  fair  and  equi- 
table judgment  of  its  significance. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  restore 
and  expand  our  foreign  trade  for  the  benefit 
of    American    agriculture,    industry,    mining, 

'Delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the  Philadelphia  Real 
Estate  Board,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  20,  1940. 


and  commerce  as  a  means  of  improving  our 
national  economic  welfare  through  the  result- 
ing increase  in  economic  activity  throughout 
the  country. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements!  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments by  which,  in  return  for  concessions 
benefiting  our  export  trade  to  the  other  coun- 
try, modifications  are  made  in  our  import 
duties  and  other  restrictions.  The  act  pre- 
scribes limits  and  conditions  within  which 
these  reductions  may  be  made  and  authorizes, 
the  President  to  bring  such  trade  agreements 
into  effect  by  proclamation. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  nego- 
tiating such  trade  agreements  is  indicated  in 
a  general  way  by  the  fact  that  the  20  countries 
with  which  trade  agreements  have  been  con- ' 
eluded  account  for  about  60  percent  of  our 
foreign  trade.  '  In  1939  our  total  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  about  5.4  billions  of  dollars,  of 
which  about  2.3  billions  were  imports  and 
about  3.1  billions  exports. 

The  products  which  make  up  our  foreign 
trade  range  from  primary  raw  materials  to 
fully  manufactured  articles.  In  1938,  fully 
manufactured  articles  accounted  for  one-half 
of  our  exports.  This  demonstrates  that  many 
of  our  industries,  despite  high  wage  levels  and 
shorter  working  hours,  are  nevertheless  able  to 
compete  successfully  in  world  markets,  without 
the  benefit  of  a  protective  tariff,  against  the 
lower  wage  levels  and  longer  working  hours 
of  other  countries. 

Since  1934  there  has  been  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  trade.     Our  total   foreign 
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dt\  exports  and  imports  combined,  which 
i  fallen  from  nearly  10  billions  of  dollars 
1929  to  around  3  billions  of  dollars  in  1932, 
3  risen,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  average  of  more 
m  5y2  billions  in  the  last  3  years.  This  en- 
e  increase  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  trade- 
reements  program,  for  there  are  many  fac- 
•s  which  determine  the  size  of  our  foreign 
de.  For  instance,  our  general  industrial 
ivity  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  varia- 
n  in  our  total  foreign  trade  over  the  last  3 
irs  from  6.4  billions  of  dollars  in  1937  to 

billions  in  1938  and  5.4  billions  in  1939. 
>wever,  there  is  a  very  clear  indication  that 
>  trade  agreements  have  definitely  contrib- 
id  to  the  increase  in  our  trade  since  1934. 
r,  if  we  compare  the  rate  of  increase  of  our 
ide  for  a  period  before  any  number  of  agree- 
snts  were  in  effect,  such  as  the  years  1934-35 
d  a  period  such  as  1938-39,  after  a  consid- 
ible  number  of  agreements  had  been  in  oper- 
on,  we  find  that  our  trade  with  the  trade- 
reement  countries  increased  much  faster 
an  with  the  others.    Actually,  our  exports 

trade-agreement  countries  increased  by  50 
rcent  between  those  two  periods  as  compared 
th  a  28.3-percent  increase  in  exports  to 
ler  countries;  and  our  imports  from  trade- 
reement  countries  increased  by  17.8  percent 
compared  with  an  11.3-percent  increase  from 
her  countries. 

These  increases  in  trade  mean  more  business 
d  more  active  business,  and  I  think  that  you 
10  are  mainly  interested  in  real  estate  ac- 
uity can  particularly  well  appreciate  how 
e  prosperity  of  any  one  business  is  tied  up 
th  the  state  of  business  in  general. 
So  you  can  appreciate  the  importance  to  all 

us  of  the  sound  restoration  of  our  foreign 
ide;  for  not  only  is  that  trade  an  important 
3tion  of  our  general  business  activity,  but 
»  effects  ramify  into  practically  every  aspect 

our  business  life.  Therefore,  the  restora- 
)n  and  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
e  efforts  to  bring  this  about  through  the 
•gotiation  of  trade  agreements  in  accordance 
ith  a  sound  policy  of  international  economic 
lations  is  of  importance  to  all  of  us. 
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Some  of  you  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say, 
"That  is  all  very  well  in  a  world  that  is  at 
peace,  but  with  the  state  of  warfare  which  af- 
flicts so  much  of  the  world  today,  what  use  is 
there  of  discussing  and  trying  to  carry  out  a 
program  which  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
conception  of  peaceful  international  trade?" 

This  is  a  very  important  point.  Certainly 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  has 
weighty  consequences  for  our  trade.  It  stimu- 
lates some  lines  and  affects  others  adversely. 
Likewise  it  affects  strongly  the  operation  of 
the  trade  agreements  which  have  been  con- 
cluded and  complicates  or  prevents  the  ne- 
gotiation of  others.  But  this  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  discontinuing  the  program.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must,  through  the  negotiation  of 
new  trade  agreements  wherever  it  remains  pos- 
sible, continue  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
as  much  of  our  normal  trade  as  is  possible  in 
these  times  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  we  can 
the  adjustments  which  will  be  necessary  when 
the  present  abnormal  conditions  come  to  an 
end.  Secondly,  we  must  keep  in  readiness 
this  instrument  of  trade  negotiations  for  mu- 
tual benefit  against  the  day  when  the  present 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  shall  have  been  ended. 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  one  more  point  in 
this  connection.  There  are  some  who  say  that 
because  the  governments  of  countries  which  are 
now  at  war,  and  with  which  we  have  concluded 
trade  agreements,  have  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  take  emergency  measures  affecting 
their  trade  which  run  counter  to  the  purposes 
and  specific  provisions  of  our  trade  agreements 
with  them,  and  have  thereby  interfered  with 
the  normal  peacetime  trade  which  we  have 
sought  to  promote  by  these  agreements,  the 
agreements  have  become  one-sided  and  we  are 
left  "holding  the  bag"  and  should  therefore 
find  some  way  of  terminating  the  agreements. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  first  of  all  that  the 
agreements  in  question  contain  provisions 
allowing  latitude  to  take  special  measures  in 
time  of  war,  just  as  they  contain  exceptions 
permitting  us  to  take  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  our  neutrality.  The  question,  how- 
ever,   is    not   whether    these    agreements    are 
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violated  but  whether  we  have  lost  the  benefits 
of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  be 
better  off  without  them.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  we  would  be  worse  off  without 
them.  Under  wartime  necessity  the  other 
governments  in  question  have  felt  compelled 
to  concentrate  on  purchases  from  us  of  certain 
lines  of  products  and  to  curtail  purchases  of 
others  which  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  sell 
abroad,  such  as  apples  and  tobacco.  But  if  the 
tariff  reductions  which  we  granted  these  other 
countries  were  not  in  effect  and  they  found  it 
more  difficult  to  sell  their  products  to  us,  they 
would  have  still  less  money  with  which  to  buy 
from  us,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  the  result 
would  be  a  further  curtailment  of  the  purchases 
of  those  products  which  they  regard  as  not 
essential  at  the  present  time. 

The  concessions  which  we  granted  on  our 
imports  from  these  countries  were  made  only 
after  very  careful  study  of  the  position  and 
needs  of  our  domestic  industries,  and  on  the 
whole  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  has 
not  made  the  position  of  our  producers  worse 
as  compared  with  the  producers  in  the  countries 
now  in  war,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  our 
own  industries  now  need  higher  protection 
against  them. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  a  num- 
ber of  important  features  which  have  been 
carefully  formulated  to  fit  most  appropriately 
into  our  own  circumstances  and  institutions 
and  to  be  most  effective  in  achieving  the  gen- 
eral purpose.  As  I  have  said,  it  provides  for 
the  negotiation  of  tariff  reductions  within  pre- 
scribed limits  and  conditions  in  return  for 
reciprocal  concessions;  it  provides  for  the 
placing  of  these  agreements  into  effect  by 
Presidential  proclamation ;  it  provides  for  the 
application  of  the  reduced  duties  to  imports 
from  all  countries  except  those  found  to  be 
discriminating  against  us;  it  provides  for 
public  announcements  of  negotiations  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  be  heard  before 
the  agreements  are  made,  and  for  the  coopera- 
tive work  of  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments concerned  with  foreign  trade.  These 
various  features  are  designed  to  achieve  a  sound 


economic  purpose  through  an  essentially  demo! 
cratic  procedure.  Various  of  these  featurel 
have,  however,  been  subjected  from  time  I 
time  to  criticism,  mostly  from  lack  of  informa 
tion  or  understanding  of  the  essentials, 
would  like  therefore  to  cover  some  of  thesi 
points  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued  by  some  tha 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  unconstitutional 
Without  going  into  the  complicated  and  tech 
nical  legal  details  of  this  question,  I  may  sa; 
that  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  wa 
drafted,  when  it  was  first  acted  upon  by  th 
Congress  in  1934,  and  when  it  was  renewed  h 
1937,  considerable  study  was  given  to  this  ques 
tion  of  constitutionality,  and  the  definite  con 
elusion  was  reached  that  there  were  ampli 
precedents  for  such  delegation  of  authority  a 
is  incorporated  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

There  are  many  sincere  people  who  are  ii 
sympathy  with  the  general  objectives  of  th 
trade-agreements  program,  but  who  believe  tha 
trade  agreements  should  be  subject  to  ratif( 
cation  by  the  Senate.  The  difficulty  with  thi 
proposal  is  evidenced  in  our  experience  witl 
reciprocity  negotiations  requiring  such  ratifi 
cation.  This  experience  has  shown  beyond 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  reciprocity  agreemen 
which  has  to  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  th 
Senate  before  it  can  come  into  effect  might  jus 
as  well  not  be?  negotiated  in  the  first  place. 

Over  the  last  century  of  our  history,  onbj 
3  reciprocal  treaties  have  actually  come  int< 
effect  with  congressional  approval,  while  abou 
22  others  which  were  negotiated  never  canuj 
into  effect  because  they  never  received  approval 
The  three  treaties  which  were  approved  wert 
those  with  Canada,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba,  coun 
tries  bound  to  the  United  States  by  specia 
geographic  or  political  ties.  Even  if  ther< 
were  a  more  reasonable  chance  of  such  agree 
ments  becoming  effective,  there  would  still  b< 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  delay  necessarily 
involved  in  this  procedure.  It  must  be  quite 
obvious  that  long  delay  before  an  agreemenl 
can  come  into  operation  after  it  is  negotiated 
means  that  it  loses  much  of  its  usefulness;  ancj 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign  countries  would  nof 
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very  anxious  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
under  such  conditions. 

[t  is  also  sometimes  argued  that  the  delega- 
n  to  the  President  of  authority  to  enter  into 
,de  agreements  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
nocratic  principles  on  which  this  Govern- 
nt  is  based,  that  the  sole  power  for  making 
iff  adjustments  should  remain  with  the  Con- 
?ss.  In  answer  to  this  point,  let  me  say,  that 
ngress  retains  the  essential  tariff-making 
wer  by  defining  the  limitations  which  are 
iced  on  the  President's  authority  by  the  pro- 
ions  of  the  act  itself  and  simply  delegates 
wer  to  make  adjustments  in  accordance  with 
>  policy  it  lays  down  for  limited  periods,  and 
it  the  procedure  followed  in  the  administra- 
n  of  the  act  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
interested  persons  to  be  heard  in  connection 
th  any  proposed  negotiations, 
rhis  last  point  is  important.  Under  the  old 
thods  of  tariff  making,  those  groups  who 
lid  afford  high-priced  tariff  lobbyists  to 
)resent  them  in  Washington,  familiar  with 
5  logrolling  processes  of  tariff  making,  had 
i  best  opportunity  to  have  their  special  in- 
ests  considered. 

Under  the  trade- agreements  procedure,  pub- 
hearings  open  to  all  interested  persons  are 
Id  in  connection  with  each  proposed  agree- 
snt.  The  information  which  these  persons 
Dmit,  orally  or  in  writing,  is  closely  analyzed 
d  studied,  together  with  the  vast  information 
ailable  from  official  sources,  by  the  experts 
the  trade- agreements  organization  who  spe- 
tlize  in  the  various  branches  of  commerce, 
riculture,  and  industry. 
This  interdepartmental  trade- agreements  or- 
nization  draws  upon  the  full  resources  of  the 
iriff  Commission,  as  well  as  of  the  Depart- 
;nts  of  State,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
B  Treasury.  Through  a  well-organized  sys- 
n  of  interdepartmental  committees,  the 
ynbers  of  this  organization  cooperate  closely 
the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
am.  They  study  the  many  products  in- 
Ived  in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  as 
ill  as  the  particular  problems  affecting  our 
ide  with  each  country,  and  formulate  care- 


fully worked  out  recommendations  which, 
after  being  approved  by  the  highest  officials 
of  the  administration,  form  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  government. 

All  in  all,  this  is  an  effective  and  scientific 
procedure  of  tariff  adjustment  developed  in 
full  accord  with  our  essential  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

A  number  of  people  who  favor  tariff  adjust- 
ment by  executive  action  under  strictly  defined 
authority  delegated  by  Congress,  claim  that 
such  adjustments  should  proceed  solely  on  the 
basis!  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  fallacy 
of  this  method  of  determining  tariffs  has  been 
shown  by  such  able  tariff  experts  as  Robert 
Lincoln  O'Brien,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  the  late  Thomas  Walk- 
er Page,  formerly  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Quite  apart,  however,  from  the 
economic  principle  involved,  this  formula  is 
not  one  suitable  for  practical  operation.  Cost 
data  adequate  for  this  purpose  can  rarely  be 
obtained;  experience  has  shown  that  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  cost  data  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers is  apt  to  arouse  great  resentment  abroad 
against  the  United  States.  Even  in  cases 
where  full  data  are  obtainable,  a  wide  varia- 
tion of  costs  among  different  producers  is 
likely  to  exist.  Moreover,  even  in  such  cases 
the  process  of  calculation  involves  so  many 
variables  that  the  cost  rule  as  an  exact  criterion 
becomes  purely  fictitious.  On  the  basis  of  the 
same  data  different  persons  are  likely  to  get 
different  results  in  harmony  with  their  respec- 
tive tariff  philosophies. 

Costs  of  production  are,  of  course,  of  im- 
portance in  determining  tariff  adjustments, 
and  costs  of  production  are  taken  into  fully 
adequate  account  by  the  interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organization  in  formulating 
its  proposals  for  tariff  adjustment.  But  to 
use  the  comparative  costs  formula  as  the  sole 
basis  for  effecting  tariff  adjustments  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  and,  furthermore,  it  would 
be  sadly  deficient  as  compared  with  our  trade- 
agreements  procedure,  which  also  provides 
means  for  obtaining  reductions  in  the  trade 
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restrictions  imposed  by  other  countries  against 
our  goods. 

The  most-favored-nation  policy  by  -which 
the  tariff  concessions  which  we  grant  in  a 
trade  agreement  with  one  country  are  applied 
to  the  similar  goods  of  all  other  countries  is 
frequently  misunderstood.  The  value  of  this 
policy  has  been  challenged  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  good  business  or  sound  trading. 

In  the  broad  sense  this  policy  means  non- 
discriminatory treatment.  It  contrasts  with 
policies  of  retaliation  and  economic  strife.  It 
is  the  basis  for  friendly  and  sane  commercial 
relations  between  nations  leading  to  friendly 
cooperation  and  a  mutually  beneficial  expan- 
sion of  trade. 

When  we  receive  assurances  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  a  foreign  government, 
it  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  specific  tariff 
concessions  which  we  obtain  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment, we  also  get  the  benefit  of  any  duty  reduc- 
tions or  other  concessions  that  country  may 
grant  or  may  have  granted  to  a  third  country. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  products  included 
in  our  trade  agreement  but  to  all  the  prod- 
ucts entering  into  our  trade  with  the  country 
concerned.  Without  the  benefit  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  we  might  easily  lose 
what  we  get  through  trade-agreement  negotia- 
tions, since  the  other  countries  could  grant 
lower  rates  to  competing  countries  whose  prod- 
ucts would  then  seize  the  market  from  us. 

If  we  did  not  extend  the  benefit  of  our 
trade-agreement  concessions  to  third  countries, 
we  would  be  discriminating  against  them  and 
they  would  therefore  be  stimulated  to  discrim- 
inate against  us;  we  could  not  expect  them  to 
grant  to  our  goods  the  same  treatment  they 
grant  to  the  goods  of  other  countries.  The 
assurance  that  our  trade  will  receive  non- 
discriminatory treatment  in  foreign  markets  is 
more  than  adequate  compensation  for  extend- 
ing trade-agreement  benefits  to  other  countries. 

Nor  do  we  lose  valuable  bargaining  power 
by  following  this  policy.  In  the  negotiation 
of  a  trade  agreement  with  one  country  we  give 
consideration  to  granting  concessions  only  on 
those  products  of  which  that  country  is  the 


principal  or  an  important  supplier  in  th( 
United  States  market.  In  the  trade  agreement 
with  France,  for  instance,  we  gave  a  concessior 
on  canned  mushrooms.  From  85  percent  t( 
90  percent  of  our  imports  of  canned  mush- 
rooms come  from  France.  Consequently  th( 
extension  of  this  concession  to  other  countries 
did  not  have  as  great  a  value  for  those  coun 
tries  as  it  did  for  France.  By  following  tht 
yardstick  of  "principal  or  important  supplier,' 
concessions  on  certain  products  are  reservec 
for  the  countries  most  interested  in  them. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  considerable  argu- 
ment from  time  to  time,  to  the  effect  that 
American  agriculture  has  been  harmed  by  trad* 
agreements.  Self-styled  "friends  of  the  farm 
er"  have  cited  increases  in  agricultural  imports' 
and  have  demanded  that  the  American  market 
be  preserved  for  the  American  farmer.  Aii 
unbiased  examination  of  the  actual  facts  shows 
conclusively  that  our  agricultural  interests  hav« 
been  helped  rather  than  hurt  by  trade 
agreements. 

First  of  all,  the  American  farmer  is  not  being 
deprived  of  his  home  market  by  imports  oi 
foreign  agricultural  products.  An  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicates  that  agricultural  imports  form  a  very 
small  part  of  our  domestic  consumption  ol 
farm  products,  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the 
American  market  is  supplied  by  domestic  pro- 
duction. A  great  part  of  those  of  our  imports 
classed  as  agricultural  consist  of  noncompeti- 
tive products,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  et 
cetera,  which  we  do  not  produce. 

Where  reductions  have  been  made  in  trade 
agreements  in  the  duties  on  agricultural  com- 
modities, these  reductions  have  been  extremely 
moderate  and  in  appropriate  cases  have  been 
further  safeguarded  by  limitations  in  the  quan- 
tities to  which  the  reduced  rates  apply. 

The  real  interest  of  American  agriculture 
does  not  lie  in  shutting  out  an  insignificant 
trickle  of  imports.  The  prosperity  of  the 
American  farmer  depends  in  large  measure  on 
his  ability  to  find  markets  for  his  exportable 
surpluses.  In  this  field  trade  agreements 
directly  contribute  to  the  farmers'  business. 
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ie  concessions  obtained  from  foreign  coun- 
es  in  trade  agreements  cover  nearly  three- 
irths  of  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  coun- 
es  with  which  trade  agreements  have  been 
^otiated. 

[n  addition,  the  farmer  benefits  indirectly 
rough  the  increased  purchasing  power  for 
rm  products  which  results  from  larger  indus- 
al  pay  rolls  in  manufacturing  industries 
nefiting  from  increased  exports  under  trade 
reements. 

Labor,  too,  has  an  important  stake  in  foreign 
ide  and  the  trade- agreements  program.  Op- 
nents  of  trade  agreements  contend  that  hu- 
rts of  foreign  products  have  jeopardized  the 
nerican  standard  of  living  and  threatened 
e  welfare  of  the  American  worker.  These 
ars  are  not  well  founded.  Great  care  has 
en  taken  in  the  granting  of  concessions  and 
ie  regard  has  been  given  to  American  working 
nditions  and  wage  levels.    Far  from  seeking 

destroy  the  jobs  of  American  labor,  the 
ade- agreements  program  is  working  to  create 
bs  through  expanded  foreign  markets.  A 
salthy  expansion  of  foreign  markets  brings 
ith  it  a  healthy  expansion  of  employment. 
I  will  conclude  with  a  few  words  concerning 
e  relation  of  your  State  and  your  city  to  this 
•ogram  for  increased  foreign  trade.  Total  ex- 
)rts  originating  in  Pennsylvania  fell  from  341 
illion  dollars  in  1929  to  100  million  dollars 
i  1932.  This  decline  in  exports  was  accom- 
mied  by  decline  in  purchasing  power  and 
rices  and  was  one  factor  in  the  general  busi- 
es decline. 

Among  the  important  export  products  of 
ennsylvania  which  benefit  from  the  conces- 
ons  obtained  in  trade  agreements  are  iron  and 
eel  products,  electrical  and  industrial  ma- 
rinery,  and  petroleum  products.  Concessions 
jsigned  to  expand  the  foreign  markets  for 
on  and  steel  were  obtained  in  17  agreements, 
)r  electrical  machinery  in  16  agreements,  for 
idustrial  machinery  in  14  agreements,  and 
)r  petroleum  products  in  12  agreements. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  all  the  people  em- 
loyed  in  Pennsylvania,  about  200,000  owe 
leir  jobs  to  the  State's  export  trade.     Prac- 
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tically  every  industry  in  Pennsylvania  uses  a 
variety  of  imported  products,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  80,000  persons  in 
the  State  have  jobs  in  factories  working  im- 
ported raw  materials  into  finished  products  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  re-export. 
Probably  10,000  more  factory  jobs  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  secondary  processing  of  some 
of  the  imported  materials  or  upon  the  use  of 
other  raw  materials  and  semimanufactures. 
^Reductions  in  duty  have  been  made  through 
trade  agreements  on  a  number  of  the  impor- 
tant products  necessary  to  the  industries  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  foremost  ports  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  volume  of 
its  commerce,  its  harbor  facilities,  and  the  area 
of  the  territory  served  by  it.  Increased  for- 
eign trade  means  increased  freight  tonnage  in 
this  port,  as  well  as  greater  activity  and  em- 
ployment in  railway  and  trucking  transpor- 
tation, foreign-trade  brokerage,  warehousing, 
stevedoring,  advertising,  real  estate,  insurance, 
and  banking. 

The  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try naturally  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Increased  foreign  trade, 
both  imports  and  exports,  means  increased  fac- 
tory production  and  employment,  increased 
farm  income,  and  increased  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  The  agreements  have, 
I  believe,  made  considerable  progress  in  achiev- 
ing this  aim.  I  hope  they  may  continue  to 
do  so. 


General 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  BORAH 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  President : 

"The  Senate  and  the  Nation  are  sadly  bereft 
by  the  passing  of  Senator  Borah.  We  shall 
miss  him  and  mourn  him,  and  long  remember 
the  superb  courage  which  was  his.    He  dared 
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often  to  stand  alone  and  even  at  times  to  sub- 
ordinate party  interests  when  he  presumably 
saw  a  divergence  of  party  interests  and  the 
national  interest.  Fair-minded,  firm  in  prin- 
ciple, and  shrewd  in  judgment,  he  sometimes 
gave  and  often  received  hard  blows,  but  he  had 
great  personal  charm  and  a  courteous  manner 
which  had  its  source  in  a  kind  heart.  He  had 
thought  deeply  and  studied  with  patience  all 
of  the  great  social,  political,  and  economic 
questions  which  had  so  vitally  concerned  his 
countrymen  during  the  long  period  of  his  pub- 
lic service.  His  utterances  commanded  the 
close  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  a  far-flung 


audience,  whenever  he  spoke.  A  unique  figure 
his  passing  leaves  a  void  in  American  publi< 
life." 

[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

Secretary  Hull  made  the  following  state- 
ment on  January  19  : 

"I  was  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Borah.  His  long  record  oi 
truly  great  service  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  live  in  history.  In  his  death  the  country 
loses  a  fearless  statesman  ever  faithful  to  his 
principles." 


International  Conferences,  Commissions,  etc. 


INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION,  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA 

Questions  With  Respect  to  Waters  of  Souris  (Mouse)  River 


[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  agreed  to  refer  three  questions 
relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Souris  (Mouse) 
River  to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
created  by  the  provisions  of  article  7  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909,8  for  investiga- 
tion, report,  and  recommendation.  This  river 
crosses  the  international  boundary  from  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  and  then  flows  into  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  from  North  Dakota.  As  tech- 
nical problems  are  involved,  a  group  of  six 
engineers,  three  representing  the  United  States 
and  three  representing  Canada,  have  been  des- 
ignated to  assist  the  Commission  in  obtaining 
the  information  desired  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

These  questions  were  referred  to  the  Inter- 
nationa] Joint  Commission  by  identic  letters 
addressed  to  the  Commission  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell    Hull,    Secretary    of    State,    for    the 

'Treaty  Series  No.  548  (36  Stat.  2448). 


United  States  and  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Mackenzie  King,  Secretai-y  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  for  Canada.  Mr.  Hull's  letter 
was  as  follows: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  9  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty, 
1909,  for  investigation,  report,  and  recom- 
mendation, the  following  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  waters  of  the  Souris  (Mouse) 
River  and  its  tributaries  which  cross  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  from  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba : 

"Question  1.  In  order  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  Souris  (Mouse)  River  drainage 
basin,  what  apportionment  should  be  made  of 
the  waters  of  the  Souris  (Mouse)  River  and 
its  tributaries,  the  waters  of  which  cross  the 
international   boundary,   to   the   Province   of 
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tskatchewan,  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and 
e  Province  of  Manitoba  ? 
"Question  2.  What  methods  of  control  and 
oration  would  be  feasible  and  desirable  in 
der  to  regulate  the  use  and  flow  of  the  waters 
the  Souris  (Mouse)  River  and  of  the  tribu- 
nes, the  waters  of  which  cross  the  interna- 
mal  boundary,  in  accordance  with  the  appor- 
mment  recommended  in  the  answer  to 
aestion  1? 

"Question  3.  Pending  a  final  answer  to  ques- 
>ns  1  and  2,  what  interim  measures  or  regime 
ould  be  adopted  to  secure  the  foregoing 
jects? 

"To  assist  the  Commission  in  obtaining  any 
formation  it  may  desire  in  the  course  of  the 
vestigation,  the  two  Governments  have  nomi- 
ited  from  their  technical  services  the  follow- 
g  group  of  engineers,  who  are  familiar  with 
e  problems  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and 
presentative  of  the  various  interests: 

"Mr.  E.  J.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Group, 
ugineer  representing  United  States,  State  En- 
neer  of  North  Dakota,  State  House,  Bis- 
arck,  North  Dakota. 
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"Mr.  S.  H.  McCrory,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Mr.  Brice  McBride,  Hydraulic  Engineer, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Mr.  Victor  Meek,  Chairman  of  the  Group, 
Engineer  representing  Canada,  Assistant  Con- 
troller, Dominion  Water  and  Power  Bureau, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

"Mr.  D.  M.  Stephens,  Deputy  Minister,  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

"Mr.  C.  J.  McGavin,  Chief  Engineer,  Water 
Rights  Branch,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

"In  view  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
Souris  River  watershed,  I  request  that  early 
consideration  be  given  to  question  3,  with  a 
view  to  the  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
recommending  interim  measures  to  relieve  the 
present  situation." 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


EIGHTH  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 


Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

A  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  11  see- 
ms of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Con- 
ess  was  held  in  the  Department  of  State 
tnuary  16  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
■ogress  made  in  the  preparatory  work  and  to 
mplete  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
e  several  sections.  This  Congress,  which 
ill  be  held  in  Washington  May  10-18,  1940, 
ider  official  auspices,  will  constitute  this 
overnment's  most  outstanding  contribution  to 
ie  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
le  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
pecial  headquarters  have  been  established  in 
ie  Division  of  International  Conferences  of 
ie  Department  of  State. 
The  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Sec- 
tary of  State  and  chairman  of  the  Organiz- 
ig  Committee,  being  absent  from  the  city,  Dr. 
barren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 


tional Conferences,  Department  of  State,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee, 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  assisted  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is  the  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Manger,  Counselor,  Pan  American  Union, 
the  following  Congress  officials  participated: 

I.  Anthropological  Sciences — Chairman,  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Curator,  Division  of 
American  Indian  Art  and  Primitive  Cultures, 
the  Brooklyn  Museum;  II.  Biological 
Sciences — Secretary,  Mr.  James  A.  G.  Rehn, 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ; 
III.  Geological  Sciences — Chairman,  Dr.  T. 
Wayland  Vaughan,  President  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  of  America,  1939;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Wendell  Phillips  Woodring,  Senior  Geologist, 
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Department  of  the  Interior;  IV.  Agriculture 
and  Conservation — Secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  G. 
Holt,  Chief,  Biology  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  V.  Public  Health  and  Medicine — 
Secretary,  Dr.  A.  M.  Stimson,  Medical  Direc- 
tor, United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr. 
Aristides  A.  Moll,  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau ;  VI.  Physical  and  Chemical  Sciences — 
Chairman,  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  Director,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards;  Secretary — Mr. 
Eugene  C.  Crittenden,  Assistant  Director, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  VII.  Statis- 
tics— Chairman,  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Statistical  Board;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Halbert  L.  Dunn,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce;  VIII.  History  and 
Geography — Chairman,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Har- 
ing,  Professor  of  Latin  American  History  and 
Economics,  Harvard  University;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith,  Library  of  Congress ;  IX. 
International  Law,  Public  Law,  and  Juris- 
prudence— Chairman,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Trustee  and  Secretary,  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace;  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
A.  Finch,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace;  X.  Economics  and  Sociology — 
Chairman,  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  President 
of  the  Brookings  Institution;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Colby,  the  Brookings  Institution; 
XI.  Education — Dr.  Waldo  Leland,  Secretary, 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Invitations  on  behalf  of  the  President  have 
been  extended  to  the  governments  of  all  the 
American  republics  to  participate.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  with  which  this  forth- 
coming meeting  is  viewed  by  our  Government, 
the  President  has  graciously  offered  to  open 
the  Congress  officially. 

Reports  on  the  recent  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  indicated  that  enthusiastic 
responses  have  been  received  from  this  country 
as  well  as  from  most  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics. Cooperating  committees  have  already 
been  set  up  by  a  number  of  the  other  govern- 
ments, and  in  many  instances  scientists  have 
already  signified  their  intention  to  participate. 
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Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  i 
tegrating  the  programs  of  the,  various  sectioi 
and  in  several  cases  joint  meetings  have  be 
arranged.  The  Congress  will  be  divided  ir 
the  above-indicated  11  sections  which  w 
really  constitute  11  separate  inter- Americ 
conferences  held  simultaneously. 

A  number  of  other  organizations  will  a' 
be  meeting  during  the  sessions  of  the  Scienti 
Congress,  including  several  inter-Americ 
groups,  and  it  was  revealed  that  in  connecti 
with  the  Section  on  International  Law,  t 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  t 
Committee  on  International  and  Comparati 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  t 
American  Institute  of  International  Law,  a 
the  American  Law  Institute  will  all  be  meeti 
at  the  same  time.  Arrangements  are  bei. 
made  whereby  the  programs  of  these  meetir 
will  be  correlated  with  the  meetings  of  t 
Congress.  In  the  field  of  public  health  a 
medicine,  the  Directors  of  Public  Health 
the  American  republics  will  be  meeting  imn 
diately  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Congre 

The  encouraging  reports  of  the  various  co 
mittee  chairmen  and  the  favorable  accom 
from  all  quarters  concerning  the  forthcomi 
Congress  were  indications  that  the  Eigt 
American  Scientific  Congress  will  be  one 
the  most  outstanding  inter-American  confi 
ences  ever  held. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  (1 
2381)  on  January  11,  1940,  inviting  "the  i 
tions  which  have  participated  in  the  said  Gold 
Gate  International  Exposition  during  the  y< 
1939  to  continue  their  participation  therein  di 
ing  the  calendar  year  1940,  or  such  part  the 
of  as  may  seem  appropriate." 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  is  printed 
the  Federal  Register  for  January  16, 1940  (V 
5,  No.  10),  page  193. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  WARREN  KELCHNER  AS  CHIEF  OF  THE 
DIVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 


:eleased  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
7  15  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Warren  Kelch- 
;r  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
onferences  of  the  Department  of  State,  ef- 
ctive  January  11,  1940.  Mr.  Kelchner  has 
ien  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  since  Feb- 
lary  24, 1939. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Kelchner's  biography : 

Born  in  Orangeville,  Pa.,  November  6,  1895 ; 
alparaiso  University,  LL.  B.  1917;  University 
E  Pennsylvania,  A.  B.  1923;  University  of 
renoble,  summer  1925;  Institut  Universitaire 
bs  Hautes  fitudes  Internationales  1925-26 
[arvard,  M.  A.  1928;  University  of  Pennsyl 
ania,  Ph.  D.  1928 ;  member  of  bar  of  Indiana 
sacher  1913-15, 1918-20;  instructor  in  political 
jience,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1923-25 
'enfield  traveling  scholar  in  international  law 
tid  diplomacy  1925-27;  research  on  American 
^publics  under  Bureau  of  International  Re- 
jarch,  Harvard,  1928-30;  appointed  after  ex- 
mination,  Foreign  Service  officer  unclassified 
nd  vice  consul  of  career  January  29,  1929; 
ssigned  to  the  Foreign  Service  School  Febru- 
ry  2, 1929 ;  assistant  secretary,  Commission  for 
»tudy  and  Review  of  Conditions  in  Haiti,  1930 ; 
ssigned  to  Port-au-Prince  July  22,  1930;  sec- 
etary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  January  22, 
931 ;  assigned  also  as  third  secretary  at  Port- 
Lii-Prince  February  20,  1931 ;  resigned  Novem- 
>er  8,  1931;  appointed  divisional  assistant  at 
>4,600  in  the  Department  of  State  November 
>,  1931;  secretary  to  American  delegation, 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  Montevideo,  1933 ;  adviser,  Pan  Ameri- 
;an  Commercial  Conference,  Buenos  Aires, 
L935 ;  at  $5,600  February  16, 1936 ;  technical  ad- 
riser,  Inter-American  Conference  for  Mainte- 


nance of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  1936;  technical 
expert,  Inter-American  Technical  Aviation 
Conference,  Lima,  1937;  secretary  general  to 
American  delegation,  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  Lima,  1938; 
assistant  chief  and  acting  chief,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Conferences,  at  $6,500  February  24, 
1939;  at  $7,000  February  25,  1939;  adviser  and 
secretary  general  to  American  delegation,  Meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Ministers  of  American  Repub- 
lics for  Consultation,  Panama,  1939. 


Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  since  January  13,  1940: 

Edward  B.  Lawson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  detailed  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  been  designated  commercial 
attache  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Dale  W.  Maher,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  second  sec- 
retary of  legation  and  consul  at  Budapest, 
Hungary,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Cologne,  Germany. 

Clare  H.  Timberlake,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
vice  consul  at  Vigo,  Spain,  has  been  assigned 
as  vice  consul  at  Aden,  Arabia. 

Archibald  R.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
commission    at    Bogota,    Colombia,   has   been 
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designated  third  secretary  of  embassy  and  vice 
consul  at  Bogota,  Colombia.  Mr.  Randolph 
will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

George  E.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade  com- 
missioner at  London,  England,  has  been  as- 
signed as  vice  consul  at  Paris,  France. 
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Robert  T.  Cowan,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  vice  cor 
sul  at  Aden,  Arabia,  has  been  assigned  as  vie 
consul  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Richard  D.  Gatewood,  of  New  York,  N.  Y 
third  secretary  of  embassy  and  vice  consul  a 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  been  assigned  a 
vice  consul  at  Prague,  Bohemia. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 

SETTLEMENT 

General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

Canada 

There  is  printed  below  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  the  Canadian  Government  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  received  by  him  on  December  8, 
1939,  regarding  the  accession  of  Canada  to  the 
General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  In- 
ternational Disputes,  signed  at  Geneva,  on 
September  26,  1928: 

"7th  December  1939. 
"Sir: 

"The  Canadian  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  position,  resulting 
from  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  the 
German  Reich,  of  the  Canadian  acceptance  of 
the  General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes.  The  acceptance  of 
the  General  Act  was  for  a  five-year  period 
ending  on  16th  August  of  this  year.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Government  it  is  understood  that 
the  obligation  would  extend  for  another  five- 
year  period  dating  from  that  date. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  letter  of  this  date  dealing  with  Canadian 
adherence  to  the  Optional  Clause9  and  of  the 
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fact  that  the  consideration  therein  set  fort] 
applies  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  th( 
General  Act,  I  am,  therefore,  directed  to  no 
tify  you  that  the  Canadian  Government  wil 
not  regard  their  acceptance  of  the  General  Ac 
as  covering  disputes  arising  out  of  events  oc 
curring  during  the  present  war. 

It  is  requested  that  this  notification  may  b< 
communicated  to  the  Governments  of  all  th» 
States  that  have  accepted  the  General  Act."  , 

Netherlands 

There  is  printed  below  the  text  of  a  lettei 
from  the  Netherlands  Government  addressee 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  ol 
Nations,  and  received  by  him  on  December  4 
1939,  in  regard  to  the  declaration  made  bj 
Australia,  when  adhering  to  the  General  Ad 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Internationa 
Disputes,  signed  at  Geneva  on  September  26 
1928: 

"  {Translation) 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General's circular  letter  of  Septembei 
13th  1939  (C.  L.  144.  1939)  concerning  a  com- 
munication from  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  relating  tc 
the  General  Act. 

"The  Royal  Government,  in  taking  note  oi 
this  communication,  is  obliged  to  make  the 
same  reservation  in  regard  to  this  notification 
as  that  made  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
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:egard  to  the  denunciation  by  various  States 
the  Optional  Clause  of  Article  36  of  the 
itute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
lal  Justice." 

rmanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

tada 

?here  is  printed  below  the  text  of  a  letter 
Iressed  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
igue  of  Nations  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
nt  relating  to  the  acceptance  by  Canada  of 
Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the 
•manent  Court  of  International  Justice: 

"7th  December,  1939. 
r: 

The  Canadian  Government  has  found  it 
essary  to  consider  the  position,  resulting 
m  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
ny,  of  the  Canadian  acceptance  of  the 
tional  Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Per- 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The 
eptance  of  this  clause  was  for  ten  years 
m  the  date  of  ratification,  which  took  place 
July  28th,  1930. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  Optional 
,use  providing  for  the  compulsory  adjudi- 
ion  of  certain  issues  was  part  of  the  system 
collective  action  for  the  preservation  of 
ice  established  under  the  Covenant  of  the 
igue.  It  is  clear  that  the  conditions  as- 
aed  when  the  Optional  Clause  was  accepted 

not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
isible  that  the  only  part  of  the  procedure 
remain  in  force  should  be  the  provisions 
tricting  the  operations  of  the  countries 
isting  aggression. 
I  am  therefore  directed  to  notify  you  that 

Canadian  Government  will  not  regard  their 
eptance  of  the  Optional  Clause  as  covering 
putes  arising  out  of  events  occurring  during 

present  war. 

It  is  requested  that  this  notification  may 
communicated  to  the  Governments  of  all  the 
ites  that  have  accepted  the  Optional  Clause 


and  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice." 


There  are  printed  below  the  texts  of  letters 
received  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  from  the  Belgian  and 
Netherlands  Governments  regarding  the  dec- 
larations made  by  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia, France,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  concerning  the 
acceptances  by  these  Governments  of  the 
Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice.10 

Belgium 

" {Translation) 

"I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letters  of  September  13th,  19th, 
and  20th,  1939  (C.  L.  141,  142,  143,  147,  148 
and  158.  1939.  V)  by  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  inform  me  of  the  communications 
from  His  Majesty's  Governments,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  from  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  and  from  the  Government 
of  India,  notifying  you  that  they  will  not 
regard  their  acceptance  of  the  Optional  Clause 
of  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  as  covering  dis- 
putes relating  to  events  which  might  occur 
during  the  present  hostilities. 

"The  Belgian  Government,  which  has  itself 
accepted  the  Optional  Clause,  takes  note  of 
these  communications,  while  reserving  its  own 
point  of  view." 

Netherlands 
" (Translation) 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various 
communications  from  the  Secretary-General 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  the  Optional 
Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court 


10  See  the  Bulletin  of  October  7,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  15), 
pp.  352-354;  of  October  21,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  17),  pp. 
422-424;  and  of  November  4,  1939    (Vol.  I,  No.  19) 
pp.  473-474. 
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of  International  Justice  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Kepublic,  His  Majesty's 
Governments  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  Government  of  India 
(C.  L.  141,  142,  143,  147,  148,  and  158.  1939.). 
"The  Koyal  Government,  in  taking  note  of 
these  communications,  is  obliged  to  state  that, 
having  itself  accepted  the  Optional  Clause,  it 
reserves  its  point  of  view." 

POSTAL 
Parcel  Post  Agreement  With  Lithuania 

On  January  5,  1940,  the  President  approved 
and  ratified  the  Parcel  Post  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Lithuania,  signed 
at  Kaunas  on  December  4,  1939,  and  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  28,  1939.  The  agreement 
will  enter  into  force  on  February  1,  1940. 

BOUNDARY 

Convention  Concerning  Boundary  Waters 
Between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(Treaty  Series  No.  548) 

A  statement  regarding  the  reference  for  in- 
vestigation, report,  and  recommendation  of 
three  questions  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
Souris  (Mouse)  River  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  created  by  the  provisions 


of   article   7   of   the   Convention   Concerning 
Boundary  Waters  Between  the  United  State  i 
and  Canada,  signed  on  January  11,  1909,  ax 
pears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Ir 
ternational  Conferences,  Commissions,  etc." 
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Europe 


BRITISH  REPLY  TO  UNITED  STATES  PROTEST  ON  TREATMENT  OF 

THE  MAILS 


leased  to  the  press  January  21] 

Following  is  a  note  from  the  British  Foreign 
Bee  received  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
ndon  on  January  17,  1940 : x 

'I  have  the  honour  to  invite  reference  to  your 
te  No.  1730  of  the  27th  December  2  in  which 
u  drew  attention  to  certain  specific  instances 
the  removal  from  British,  United  States  and 
ler  neutral  ships,  and  of  the  examination  by 
e  British  censorship  authorities,  of  United 
ates  mail  addressed  to  neutral  countries  and 
sealed  letter  mail  despatched  from  the  United 
ates.  You  also  stated  that  your  Government 
mitted  the  right  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
snt  to  censor  private  mails  originating  in  or 
stined  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  private 
ails  which  normally  pass  through  the  United 
ingdom  for  transmission  to  their  final  desti- 
ition,  but  that  in  view  of  The  Hague  Conven- 
>n  No.  11,  your  Government  could  not  admit 
e  right  of  the  British  authorities  to  interfere 
ith  United  States  mail  in  United  States  or 
her  neutral  ships  on  the  high  seas  or  to  censor 
ail  in  ships  which  have  involuntarily  entered 
ritish  ports. 

'The  Department  of  State  was  informed  on  January 
,  1940,  by  the  American  Embassy  at  London  that 
e  British  Foreign  Office  was  releasing  the  text  of 
Is  note  for  publication  on  January  21,  1940.  The 
jpartment  accordingly  has  made  the  text  available 
ire. 

'  See  the  Bulletin  of  January  6,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No. 
I),  P-  3. 
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"Two.  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  happy  to  note  that  there 
is  substantial  agreement  between  them  and  the  , 
United  States  Government  as  regards  the  rights7' 
of  censorship  of  terminal  mails  and  that  the 
only  point  of  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  The  Hague  Convention  in  regard 
to  correspondence  in  ships  which  are  diverted 
into  British  ports. 

"Three.  The  view  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  regards  the  examination  of  mail  in 
ships  on  the  high  seas  or  involuntarily  entering 
British  ports  is  that  the  immunity  conferred  by 
Article  I  of  The  Hague  Convention  No.  11, 
which  in  any  case  does  not  cover  postal  parcels, 
is  enjoyed  only  by  genuine  postal  correspond- 
ence, and  that  a  belligerent  is  therefore  at  lib- 
erty to  examine  mail  bags  and,  if  necessary, 
their  contents  in  order  to  assure  himself  that 
they  constitute  such  correspondence  and  not 
articles  of  a  noxious  character  such  as  contra- 
band. This  view  must,  in  the  opinion  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished by  the  practice  during  the  war  of  1914- 
1918,  when  none  of  the  belligerents  accepted  the 
view  that  Article  I  of  this  convention  consti- 
tuted an  absolute  prohibition  of  interference 
with  mail  bags,  and  the  general  right  to  search 
for  contraband  was  regarded  as  covering  a  full 
examination  of  mails  for  this  purpose.  Refer- 
ence to  the  correspondence  between  the  United 
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States  Government  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  1916  shows  that  at  that  date  the  United 
States  admitted  in  principle  the  right  of  the 
British  authorities  to  examine  mail  bags  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  contained 
contraband. 

"Four.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  letter 
post  as  well  as  the  parcel  post  can  be  used  to 
convey  contraband;  and  that  even  though  let- 
ters may  be  addressed  to  a  neutral  country,  their 
ultimate  destination  may  be  Germany.  For 
instance  the  letter  mails  may  be  used  to  convey 
securities,  cheques  or  notes  or  again  they  may 
be  used  to  send  industrial  diamonds  and  other 
light  contraband.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  limit  of  size,  weight  and  bulk  of  letters  sent 
is  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  contraband 
of  this  nature  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  enemy.  It  was  presumably  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  United  States  Government  in  their 
note  of  the  24th  May  1916 3  stated  that  'the 
Government  of  United  States  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  class  of  mail  matter  which  in- 
cludes stocks,  bonds,  coupons  and  similar  securi- 
ties is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature  as 
merchandise  or  other  articles  of  property  and 
subject  to  the  same  exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 
Money  orders,  cheques,  drafts,  notes  and  other 
negotiable  instruments  which  may  pass  as  the 
equivalent  of  money  are,  it  is  considered,  also 
to  be  classed  as  merchandise.'  It  is  clear  that 
in  the  case  of  merchandise,  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  entitled  to  ascertain  if  it  is  contra- 
band intended  for  the  enemy  or  whether  it  pos- 
sesses an  innocent  character,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  a  sealed  letter  does  or  does 
not  contain  such  merchandise  without  opening 
it  and  ascertaining  what  the  contents  are.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
letter  post  for  the  transmission  of  contraband 
to  Germany,  a  use  which  has  been  made  on  an 
extensive  scale,  without  submitting  such  mail 
to  that  very  examination  to  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  taking  objection. 


"Five.  The  Allied  Governments  in  their  co 
respondence  with  the  United  States  Gover: 
ment  in  1916  also  had  occasion  to  demonstra 
the  extent  to  which  the  mails  were  being  et 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  contrabar 
articles  to  Germany.  The  position  in  this  r 
spect  is  identical  today,  and,  in  this  connexio 
I  have  the  honour  to  invite  reference  to  an  ai( 
memoire  dated  the  23rd  November,  1939,4  whif 
was  communicated  to  a  member  of  your  sty 
and  in  which  clear  evidence  was  given  of  tl 
existence  of  an  organised  traffic  in  contrabai 
on  a  considerable  scale  between  German  syn 
pathisers  in  the  United  States  and  Germar 
through  the  mail.  An  article  in  a  newspapi 
published  in  German  in  the  United  State 
which  was  handed  to  him  at  the  same  tim 
showed  that  an  organisation  existed  in  Unite 
States  territory  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatir! 
this  traffic. 

"Six.  Quite  apart  from  transmission  of  coi 
traband  the  possibility  must  be  taken  into  a 
count  of  the  use  of  the  letter  post  by  Germai 
to  transmit  military  intelligence,  to  promo; 
sabotage  and  to  carry  on  other  hostile  acts.  : 
is  in  accordance  with  international  law  for  be 
ligerents  to  prevent  intelligence  reaching  tl 
enemy  which  might  assist  them  in  hostile  opers 
tions. 

"Seven.  I  may  add  that  in  another  respec 
namely  the  destruction  of  mails  on  board  shij 
sunk  by  the  illegal  methods  of  warfare  adop'e 
by  Germany,  the  situation  today  is  identic; 
with  that  which  existed  in  the  war  of  1914 
1918.  Between  the  3rd  September,  1939  an 
the  9th  January,  1940  the  German  naval  ai 
thorities  have  destroyed  without  previous  wan 
ing  or  visit,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  war  an 
of  obligations  freely  entered  into,  the  S.  i 
Yorkshire,  the  S.  S.  Dimbar  Castle,  the  S.  ► 
Simon  Bolivar  and  the  S.  S.  Terukuni  Maru,  a 
of  which  are  known  to  have  been  carrying  mai 
to  or  from  neutral  countries,  with  as  little  r< 
gard  for  the  safety  of  the  neutral  corresponc 
ence  on  board  as  for  the  lives  of  the  inoffensh 


*  See  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1916, 
Supplement :  The  World  War,  pp.  604-608. 


4  Not  printed. 
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sengers  and  crew.  Yet  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ment  are  not  aware  that  any  protest  regard- 
;  this  destruction  of  postal  correspondence 
;  been  made  to  the  German  Government. 
Eight.  In  contrast  to  this  reckless  and  indis- 
minate  destruction  of  neutral  property  the 
mination  conducted  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ment  of  the  mails  which  are  under  discus- 
n  does  not  involve  innocent  mail  being  either 
Lfiscated  or  destroyed.  In  accordance  with 
i  terms  of  The  Hague  Convention  mail  found 
ships  which  have  been  diverted  to  British 
-ts  is  forwarded  to  its  destination  as  soon  as 
jsible  after  its  innocent  nature  is  established. 
no  case  is  genuine  correspondence  from  the 
lited  States  seized  or  confiscated  by  His 
ijesty's  Government. 

'Nine.  For  the  above  reasons  His  Majesty's 
vernment  find  themselves  unable  to  share  the 
iws  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
iir  action  in  examining  neutral  mail  in  British 
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or  neutral  shipping  is  contrary  to  their  obliga- 
tions under  international  law.  They  are,  how- 
ever, desirous  of  conducting  this  examination 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
every  effort  has  been  and  will  be  made  to  reduce 
any  delays  which  may  be  occasioned  by  its  en- 
forcement. If  the  United  States  Government 
have  occasion  to  bring  any  specific  complaints 
to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty's  Government  con- 
cerning delays  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  examina- 
tion of  these  mails,  His  Majesty's  Government 
will  be  happy  to  examine  these  complaints  in  as 
accommodating  and  friendly  a  spirit  as  possible. 
While  the  task  of  examination  is  rendered  heavy 
as  a  result,  it  is  believed  that  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  to  deal  with  this  corre- 
spondence will  ensure  that  all  genuine  corre- 
spondence will  reach  its  destination  in  safety 
and  with  reasonable  despatch." 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PROTEST  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  ON  TREATMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 

SHIPPING 


'leased  to  the  press  January  22] 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide-memoire 
nded  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  De- 
rtment  of  State  on  January  20, 1940 : 

"This  Government  feels  constrained  to  ex- 
ess  its  serious  concern  at  the  treatment  by  the 
•itish  authorities  of  American  shipping  in  the 
editerranean  area,  and  particularly  at  Gibral- 
r.  It  has  already  made  clear  its  position  as 
gards  the  legality  of  interference  by  the  Brit- 
i  Government  with  cargoes  moving  from  one 
sutral  country  to  another,  in  its  Ambassador's 
ote  number  1569  of  November  20,  1939.  In 
Idition,  it  now  regrets  the  necessity  of  being 
•reed  to  observe  not  only  that  British  inter - 
rence,  carried  out  under  the  theory  of  con- 
aband  control,  has  worked  a  wholly  unwar- 
intable  delay  on  American  shipping  to  and 


from  the  Mediterranean  area;  but  also  that  the 
effect  of  such  action  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
criminatory. 

"Since  ample  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  the 
setting  up  of  an  efficient  system  of  control,  it 
would  seem  that  the  present  situation  can  no 
longer  be  ascribed  to  the  confusion  attendant 
on  early  organization  difficulties. 

"From  information  reaching  this  Govern- 
ment it  appears  that  American  vessels  proceed- 
ing to  neutral  ports  en  route  to  or  from  ports 
of  the  United  States  have  been  detained  at  Gi- 
braltar for  periods  varying  from  nine  to  eight- 
een days;  that  cargoes  and  mail  have  been  re- 
moved from  such  ships;  that  official  mail  for 
American  missions  in  Europe  has  been  greatly 
delayed;  that  in  some  instances  American  ves- 
sels have  been  ordered  to  proceed,  in  violation 
of  American  law,  to  the  belligerent  port  of 
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Marseilles  to  unload  cargoes,  and  there  to  ex- 
perience further  delays.  It  is  further  reported 
that  cargoes  on  Italian  vessels  receive  more  fa- 
vorable consideration  than  similar  or  equivalent 
cargoes  carried  by  American  ships,  and  that 
Italian  vessels  are  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  control  with  far  less  inconvenience  and 
delay. 

"There  is  attached  a  list  of  American  vessels 
en  route  to  neutral  ports  detained  by  the  British 
Contraband  Control  during  the  period  Novem- 
ber 15th  to  December  15th,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  delay  imposed  has 
amounted  to  approximately  12.4  days.    From 
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information  in  possession  of  this  Governmen 
it  is  established  that  Italian  vessels  detaine 
during  the  same  period  were  held  for  an  avei 
age  delay  of  only  4  days. 

"This  Government  must  expect  that  th 
British  Government  will  at  least  take  suitabl 
and  prompt  measures  to  bring  about  an  in 
mediate  correction  of  this  situation.  It  wi 
appreciate  receiving  advices  that  the  situatio 
has  been  corrected. 

"Enclosure:   List   of   American   vessels,   a 
stated. 

"Department  of  State, 

"Washington,  January  20,  191ft?'' 


[Enclosure] 

American  Vessels  Reported  to  the  Department  of  State  To  Have  Been  Detained  by  the  British  Bloc! 
ade  Control  in  the  Mediterranean  for  Examination  of  Papers  and  Cargo — November  15-Decembe 
15,  1939. 

S.  S.  Express American  Export  Line— general  cargo — detained  by  the  British  authorities  £ 

(November  12-21)  10  days.  Malta.     Held  pending  receipt  of   instructions  from  the  British  Goven 

ment.  Had  remaining  on  board  420  tons  general  cargo  for  Greece,  Til 
key,  and  Rumania.  Free  to  depart  November  21  in  view  of  declaratic 
furnished.     Departed  November  23. 

S.  S.  Nishmaha Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co. — cotton,  paraffin,  beef  casings — detained  by  the  Britu 

(November  11-23)  13  days.  authorities  at  Gibraltar.    Large  number  of  items  of  cargo  seized.    Free  t 

depart  after  November  17  on  captain's  undertaking  to  unload  at  Barcelorj 
cargo  for  that  port,  and  to  proceed  to  Marseilles  for  unloading  seize 
items. 
S.  S.  Examiner American  Export  Line — general  cargo,  oil,  grease,  rubber  tires,  cotton  goods- 
November    17-December    4)    18  detained  by  the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar.     11  bags  first  class  ma 
days.                                                           removed. 

S.  S.  Excambion American  Export  Line — general  cargo,  oil,  films — detained  by  British  authoi 

(November  20-27)  8  days.  ities  at  Gibraltar. 

S.  S.  Exmouth American    Export   Line — general  cargo — detained   by   British   authorities  s 

(November    22-December    5)    14  Gibraltar, 

days. 

S.  S.  Extavia American  Export  Line — mixed  cargo— detained  by  the  British  authorities  s 

(November  29-December   14)    16  Gibraltar.     Ship  free  to  depart  on  giving  Black  Diamond  guarantee  i 

days.  respect  to  one  item  of  cargo. 

S.  S.  Exochorda American  Export  Line — mixed  cargo,  burlap,  tinplate,  tobacco,  oil — detaine 

(December  5-13)  9  days.  by  the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar. 

S.  S.  Exmoor American  Export  Line — mixed  cargo— detained  by  the  British  authorities  a 

(December  7-15)  9  days.  Gibraltar. 

S.  S.  Explorer American  Export  Line — mixed  cargo — detained  by  the  British  authorities  t 

(December  9-23)  15  days.  Gibraltar, 
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eleased  to  the  press  January  24] 

Mr.  Angus  Ward,  chief  of  the  consular  sec- 
m  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow,  after 
weeks  in  Lwow  consulting  American  citizens 
ho  were  caught  there  and  arranging  for 
met  exit  visas  for  them  through  the  Embassy 
Moscow,  succeeded  in  having  30  such  Ameri- 
,n  citizens  leave  by  train  on  January  20,  for 
e  frontier  station  of  Sniatyn  (U.  S.  S.  R.) 
id  Oraseni  (Rumania). 
Arrangements  for  them  to  enter  Rumania 
ithout  Rumanian  visas  were  made  with  the 
umanian  Government  through  the  good  offices 
!  the  American  Legation  at  Bucharest. 
The  American  Legation  at  Bucharest  reports 
tat  the  following  American  citizens  passed 
le  Soviet  frontier  from  Sniatyn  to  Oraseni  on 
muary  21, 1940,  and  reached  Bucharest  on  the 
fternoon  of  January  22 : 

Mrs.  Marion  Wolf  Bernhard. 

Katherine  Boggan. 

Eleanor  Casimira  Czaplinska. 

Clara  Dienst. 

Fannie  Gnendelman. 

Frank  Grudzinski. 

Joseph  Aloysius  M.  Kmiecik. 

Joseph  John  Kozak. 

Sallie  Grobel  Lipshutz. 

Esther  Latner. 

Theodore  Makar. 

Vitus  Joseph  Manicki. 

Sarah  Moldauer. 

Nellie  Nowicki  and  minor  son,  Edward. 

Eugenia  Orlan  and  minor  daughter,  Alice. 

Andrew  Paprin. 

Wanda  Peter. 

Weronika  Romanowska  and  minor  daughter, 

Florence. 
Jacob  Joseph  Spanier. 
Katherine  Swartz. 
Boleslaw  Joseph  Sztuczko. 
Bertha  Messier  Tepper. 
Arthur  L.  Waldo-Stefanski. 
Stefania  Waldo-Stefanski. 


Francis  Witowiki. 
George  Witkowski. 
John  Yowtz. 

The  names  given  above  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are 
given  below : 

Bernhard,  Marion,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Buggan,  Katherina,  165  Eighteenth  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Czaplinska,  Eleanor  Casimira,  care  of  Sisters 

of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  Grant 

and  Frankfort  Ave.,  Torresdale,  Pa. 
Dienst,  Clara,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gnendelman,  Fannie,  2095  Morris  Avenue, 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Grudzinski,  Frank,  410  Grove  Street,  Jersey 

City,  N.J.  ^T    ,, 

Kmiecik,   Joseph   Aloysius   M.,   415    North 

Brookfield  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Kozak,  Joseph  John,  242  Virginia  Avenue, 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Lifschutz,  Sallie  Grabel,  317  East  Thirteenth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lotner,  Esther,  5802  Foxall  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Makar,    Theodore,    344    Randolph    Street, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Masnicki,   Vitus   Joseph,   250   East   Jersey 

Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Moldauer,    Sarah,   2617   Wabansia  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111. 
Nowicki,  Nellie,  and  minor  son,  Edward,  2361 

Thirty-eighth  Street,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Orlan,  Eugenia,  and  minor  daughter,  Alice, 

8531    One    Hundred    and    First    Street, 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Paprin,  Andrew,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Pater,  Wanda,  Chicago,  111.  _ 

Romanowska,  Weronika,  and  minor  daugh- 
ter, Florence,  3226  West  Thomas  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 
Spanier,  Jacob  Joseph,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Swartz,  Katherine,  717  Broadway,  McKees 

Rocks,  Pa. 
Sztuczko,  Boleslaw  Joseph,  1118  Noble  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 
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Tepper,  Bertha  Messier,  526  North  Eighth 

Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Waldo-Stefanski,    Arthur    L.,    1427    North 

Hayne  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Waldo-Stefanski,  Stef ania,  1427  North  Hayne 

Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Witowski,  Francis,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Witkowski,  George,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Yowtz,   John,   2115    Caniff   Avenue,   Ham- 

tramck,  Mich. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


SWITZERLAND :  DEATH  OF  THE  CHIEF 
OF  THE  POLITICAL  DEPARTMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  January  23  in- 
structed the  American  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
Mr.  Leland  Harrison,  to  convey  to  the  Swiss 
Government  as  from  the  President  and  himself 
the  following  message : 

"We  learn  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Giuseppe  Motta.  Patriot  and  statesman,  for 
twenty-five  years  his  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Switzerland,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  tolerance.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  world  where  ideals  of  freedom 
and  peaceful  cooperation  between  nations  pre- 
vail." 

+  ♦  ♦ 

LUXEMBURG:  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
GRAND  DUCHESS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  23] 

Following  is  a  message  sent  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxem- 
burg: 

"January  23, 1940. 

"I  send  Your  Royal  Highness  cordial  greet- 
ings upon  this  anniversary  of  your  birth  and 
my  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare  and 
happiness  and  the  continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  your  country. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 


The  Near  East 


EGYPTIAN  CENSORSHIP 
REGULATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

The  Egyptian  Foreign  Office  has  informed  tl 
Department  of  State  through  the  America 
Legation  at  Cairo  that  many  telegrams  destine 
for  Egypt  do  not  fulfill  the  required  conditio! 
laid  down  by  the  Censorship  Department  of  th 
Egyptian  Government.  It  has  accordingly  su£ 
gested,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  handlin 
of  telegrams  sent  to  Egyptian  addresses,  that  th 
following  list  of  errors  which  have  been  noted  tl 
brought  to  the  attention  of  persons  in  the  Unite 
States  sending  such  telegrams : 

(1)  The  use  of  a  telegraphic  or  abbreviate 

address 

(2)  The  absence  or  abbreviation  of  the  name  o 

the  sender 

(3)  The  use  of  figures  or  telegraphic  codes  othe! 

than  in  certain  limited  cases  which  ar 
specified 

(4)  The  use  of  languages  other  than  Arabi 

English,  or  French,  the  only  language 
the  use  of  which  is  at  present  authorize 

(5)  The  use  of  brief  and  obscure  terms  as  wel 

as  allusions  made  to  movements  of  ship 
at  sea,  with  mention  of  the  dates. 


GREAT   LAKES-ST.   LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY  PROJECT 

A  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  th 
arrival  in  Washington  on  January  21,  1940,  o 
the  Canadian  delegation  to  continue  negotia 
tions  for  a  new  treaty  providing  for  develop 
ment  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Watei 
way  Project  and  a  joint  statement  by  the  Unitei 
States  and  Canadian  delegations  made  at  th 
close  of  conversations  on  January  24  appea 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treat; 
Information." 


Commercial  Policy 


THE  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  OR  WHAT? 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady5 


eleased  to  the  press  January  23] 

In  formulating  a  sound  commercial  policy 
r  this  country  as  well  as  for  any  other  country 
70  important  facts  must  be  taken  into  account, 
he  first  is  that  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
reen  export  trade  and  domestic  business  ac- 
uity; the  second  is  that  export  trade  is  in  the 
ng  run  largely  dependent  on  imports. 
The  significance  of  foreign  markets  to  do- 
estic  prosperity  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
te  figures  of  industrial  production  and  exports 
t  finished  manufactures  for  the  period  from 
)22  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  found  that 
le  years  in  which  there  were  marked  increases 
i  such  exports  were  also  for  the  most  part  years 
i  which  industrial  production  increased  the 
tost;  the  years  in  which  industrial  production 
eclined  were  years  in  which  such  exports  also 
eclined,  or  increased  relatively  little. 

The  dependence  of  exports  on  imports  is  an 
lementary  fact  of  economics.  In  order  to  pur- 
base  American  exports,  foreign  countries  must, 
f  course,  be  able  to  obtain  dollars  for  payment, 
'here  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  they  come 
ito  possession  of  dollars  for  such  use,  but  a 
mjor  source  of  dollar  exchange  for  foreign 
ountries  consists  in  the  sale  to  us  of  their 
;oods.  Measures  affecting  such  sales  affect  our 
xport  trade. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  exchange 
»f  imports  for  exports  is  fundamentally  of  the 
ame  nature  as  those  derived  from  trade  at 
lome.  Trade,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  per- 
nits  certain  regions  to  produce  goods  which 
hey  are  best  fitted  to  produce  and  to  exchange 


6  Delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the  Texarkana  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  and  broadcast 
>ver  Station  CST  and  the  Mutual  network,  January 
!3,  1940. 
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them  for  other  goods  which  can  be  produced 
elsewhere  at  relatively  lower  cost.  Through 
trade,  real  income  in  terms  of  consumable  goods 
is  increased  for  all  concerned. 

In  the  period  following  the  World  "War,  that 
is,  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties  and  on  into  the 
first  part  of  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  we  pur- 
sued a  commercial  policy  which  had  little  re- 
gard for  basic  principles  of  international  trade. 
The  word  "policy"  is  hardly  an  appropriate 
term  to  use  in  this  connection.  "Policy"  implies 
a  plan,  a  set  of  basic  principles,  and  an  objec- 
tive. We  had  none  of  these.  Our  so-called 
policy  was  merely  a  reflection  of  the  efforts  of 
special-interest  groups  to  gain  their  particular 
ends  irrespective  of  cost  to  the  consumer  or  of 
the  effect  on  other  producers  or  on  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries. 

A  major  depression  of  international  scope  is 
due  in  a  large  part  to  instability  in  international 
price  relationships.  One  of  the  chief  means 
by  which  fundamental  adjustments  in  such  price 
relationships  may  be  brought  about  is  the  move- 
ment between  countries  of  goods.  Goods  tend 
to  move  from  one  country  to  another  with  a 
relatively  high  price  level,  tending  to  raise 
prices  in  the  former  relative  to  those  in  the 
latter  and  thus  to  decrease  the  price  spread  be- 
tween them.  The  normal  adjustments  of  inter- 
national price  relationships  after  the  war  were, 
however,  partly  obstructed  by  the  rise  of  trade 
barriers.  The  burden  of  adjustments  fell  in  a 
large  part  therefore  on  international  move- 
ments of  capital.  Our  exports  of  capital  helped 
to  stimulate  prices  abroad  relative  to  our  own 
prices,  and  thus  American  goods  were  attracted 
by  foreign  prices  and  a  lively  export  trade  de- 
veloped. These  loans  provided  the  dollar  ex- 
change required  for  continued  export  sales.    In 
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these  circumstances,  it  was  possible  for  a  time 
to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  home 
market  was  reserved  for  home  products,  and  at 
the  same  time  foreign  markets  for  American 
products  were  expanded. 

The  Americans  who  were  investing  money 
abroad  were  in  effect  supporting  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  American  exporters.  The 
amount  of  interest  and  dividends  and  amortiza- 
tion which  the  foreign  debtors  had  to  pay  to 
their  American  creditors  was  increasing  each 
year.  This  meant  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
given  annual  rate  of  growth  in  American  ex- 
port trade,  the  annual  export  of  American  capi- 
tal had  to  increase  at  an  accelerating  rate.  A 
day  of  reckoning  was,  of  course,  at  hand.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  a  thriving  export  trade 
acted  as  a  potent  stimulus  to  domestic  business 
activity.  Employment  increased  and  so  did 
wages.  There  was  consequently  a  great  in- 
crease in  domestic  purchasing  power.  By  about 
1929,  the  domestic  demand  for  goods  was  out- 
running the  capacity  of  American  plants  and 
equipment  to  produce  them.  Since,  owing  to 
high  tariffs,  the  demand  of  domestic  consumers 
could  not  be  met  in  a  large  measure  by  imports, 
it  required  a  further  expansion  in  home  plant 
and  capital  equipment.  This  in  turn  created  an 
intense  demand  for  investment  at  home.  Do- 
mestic interest  rates  rose,  and  capital  which  had 
been  moving  abroad  was  kept  at  home. 

The  decline  in  American  exports  of  capital  in 
1929  left  our  foreign  debtors  in  a  serious  pre- 
dicament. Since  they  had  to  meet,  by  then, 
heavy  financial  obligations  either  by  exporting 
to  us  gold  or  turning  over  funds  in  their  country 
to  the  foreign  account  of  Americans  instead 
of  by  increased  borrowing  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  money  was  drawn  out  of  industrial  cir- 
culation in  the  debtor  countries,  and  their  prices 
slumped.  This  meant  also  a  decline  of  profits 
in  such  countries,  resulting  in  losses  and  bank- 
ruptcy and  in  growing  unemployment.  Pur- 
chasing power  in  the  debtor  countries  shrank, 
and,  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  our  loans  to  them, 
their  supplies  of  dollar  exchange  were  curtailed. 
Their  purchases  of  American  products,  there- 
fore, greatly  declined,  resulting  in  unemploy- 


ment and  depression  in  our  export  industriei 
and  finally  in  our  domestic  business  in  general 
Thus  the  tariff-supported  business  boom  of  th< 
late  20's  in  the  United  States  resulted  in  a  busi 
ness  recession  in  the  autumn  of  1929  and  pre 
pared  the  way  for  a  major  economic  depression 

The  situation  by  1930  should  have  indicate* 
a  need  for  reconsidering  our  position  regarding 
foreign  economic  relations  and  the  formulatioi 
of  some  program  in  that  connection,  but  Con 
gress,  still  motivated  by  pressure  from  interest: 
seeking  further  tariff  increases  at  the  expensi 
of  the  general  welfare,  proceeded  with  the  en 
actment  of  excessively  high  tariff  legislation 
By  the  time  the  crisis  occurred  in  the  autumi, 
of  1929,  this  legislation  was  already  well  unde 
way.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  piece  of  legis 
lation  less  thought  out,  less  planned,  less  pur 
poseful,  or  more  chaotic  than  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  of  1930.  It  was  launched  by  ; 
special  session  of  Congress  called  by  Presiden 
Hoover  for  June  1929  for  the  purpose  of  mak 
ing  limited  revisions  in  the  tariff  to  cure  specifi; 
ills  of  agriculture.  Logrolling,  favoritism,  ant 
intrigue  resulted,  and  the  special  session  merge* 
into  the  following  regular  session.  The  outconr 
was  a  general  upward  revision  of  the  tarifl 
The  manufacturing  industries  received  a  largi 
share  of  the  free-for-all  handouts,  leaving  th* 
farmers  and  workers  the  prospects  of  increase* 
living  costs.    ' 

The  severity  and  long  duration  of  the  world 
wide  depression  was  in  part  due  to  the  Tarif 
Act  of  1930.  At  the  beginning  of  1930,  it  ap 
peared  that  the  depression  would  be  only  o 
short  duration.  The  export  of  capital  increased 
and  a  considerable  rise  took  place  in  the  stocl 
markets.  In  the  spring,  production  was  declin 
ing  at  a  slower  pace  in  most  countries.  In  th 
United  States  there  was  more  than  a  seasona 
improvement.  Up  until  the  summer  of  193C 
manufacturing  countries  other  than  the  Unite* 
States  experienced  little  depression  compare* 
with  those  producing  crude  foodstuffs  and  rav 
materials.  This  brief  revival  of  business  cam* 
to  an  end  just  about  the  time,  June  1930,  whei 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  came  into  effect 
Not  stopping  to  think  or  to  plan,  without  : 
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licy  to  guide  us,  we  stepped  in  the  wrong  di- 
ction and  plunged  downward  into  the  abyss  of 
economic  depression. 

A.fter  the  change  in  administration  in  1933, 
r  foreign  trade  relations  were  reviewed  in  the 
ht  of  existing  circumstances,  and  a  construc- 
e  trade  program  was  formulated  to  facilitate 
momic  recovery  on  the  basis  of  sound  eco- 
mic  principles.    It  was  generally  recognized 
1933  that  excessive  protectionism  had  been 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  world- 
de  economic  collapse  and  that  our  tariff  was 
need  of  downward  adjustments. 
There  were  several  ways  in  which  these  ad- 
stments  could  have  been  effected.    One  was 
unilateral  tariff  revision.    This  method  of 
iproach,  however,  would  have  dealt  with  only 
e  side  of  the  problem.     Partly  as  direct  re- 
lation against  our  high  duties  and  partly  as 
result  of  the  depression,  high  barriers  against 
ternational  trade  had  been  erected  also  by 
her  countries,  and  many  countries  had  re- 
rted  to  measures  or  systems  of  trade  which 
vored    some    countries    and    discriminated 
jainst  others.    There  was  a  need  for  a  general 
wering    of    trade    barriers    throughout    the 
orld,  and  the  restoration  of  trade  on  the  basis 
:  equal  opportunity  to  all  traders.    This  was 
scessary  in  order  that  an  improvement  might 
>  obtained  abroad  in  the  market  opportunities 
>r  our  export  products  and  in  order  that  the 
illest  benefits  might  be  realized  as  a  result  of 
i  adjustment  in  our  tariffs. 
A  multilateral  agreement  offered  a  means, 
f  course,  for  dealing  with  both  aspects  of  the 
roblem.    A  conference  of  representatives  of 
arious  countries  might  have  been  called  for 
le  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  in  regard 
)  the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  and  the  pro- 
ision  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment.    Owing 
)  the  special  problems  and  considerations  in- 
olved  in  the  trade  relations  between  one  coun- 
7    and    another,    any    formula    of    general 
pplication  which  might  have  been  arrived  at 
y  this  method  of  approach  would  have  been 
xceedingly  limited. 

The  trade  program,  which  was  adopted  after 
areful  consideration  of  all  possible  alterna- 
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tives,  is  provided  for  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934.  It  is  based  on  a  system  of  bilateral 
agreements  and  the  provision  therein  for  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation,  that  is,  non- 
discriminatory treatment.  This  system,  by 
making  it  possible  to  deal  with  special  problems 
involved  in  our  relations  with  individual  coum 
tries,  offers  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  more 
important  results  than  could  be  obtained  in  a 
multilateral  undertaking,  but  as  the  number  of 
agreements  increases,  their  scope  assumes  a  mul- 
tilateral character. 

Our  country  has  prospered  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  At  present,  agreements 
are  in  effect  with  20  countries,  covering  60  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  trade.  In  the  period  from 
1934-1935  to  1938-1939  (involving  estimates  for 
1939  on  a  10-month  basis)  our  exports  increased 
40  percent;  those  to  agreement  countries  in- 
creased 50  percent,  whereas  those  to  nonagree- 
ment  countries  increased  only  28  percent.  In 
1938-1939,  the  index  of  industrial  production 
stood  at  95,  compared  with  84  in  1934-1935. 
The  index  of  employment  in  1938-1939  stood  at 
93,  as  compared  to  84  in  1934-1935.  In  the 
period  from  1934-1935  to  1938-1939,  agricul- 
tural income  increased  15.2  percent. 

Not  only  have  foreign  markets  for  American 
products  been  expanded,  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased employment  which  growing  export 
trade  gives  to  our  workers  and  industries,  the 
domestic  market  has  also  become  more  active. 
As  the  result  of  increased  activity  in  business 
at  home  arising  in  part  from  larger  export 
sales  abroad,  it  has  been  possible  under  the 
trade-agreements  program  to  effect  adjustments 
in  our  tariffs  without  injuring  the  domestic  in- 
dustries concerned. 

In  view  of  the  war  in  Europe,  our  need  for 
continuing  sound  commercial  policy  is  greater 
than  ever.  Our  trade  and  industry  cannot,  of 
course,  escape  the  effects  of  the  war.  However, 
in  encouraging  and  strengthening  normal  trade 
relations,  trade  agreements  will  tend  to  mini- 
mize the  economic  dislocations  resulting  from 
war  conditions.  Furthermore,  no  approach  to 
a  satisfactory  and  permanent  peace  after  the 
war  has  ended  can  be  made  without  regard  to 
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the  economic  factors  which  govern  relations  of 
countries  to  each  other.  Economic  relations 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  insure  friendly  and 
cooperative  relations  among  all  nations.  The 
task  of  statesmanship  will  be  to  endeavor  so  to 
guide  affairs  as  to  promote  the  reestablishment 
of  trade  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  avoid  the  mis- 
taken and  short-sighted  policies  which  will  lead 
from  a  possible  temporary  post-war  stimula- 
tion into  renewed  economic  depression.  Our 
trade-agreements  program  should  be  kept  in 
fullest  possible  effective  operation  as  an  essen- 
tial aid  to  this  future  task  of  statesmanship. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  to  be  extended  for  another  3-year 
period  is  now  before  the  Congress.  A  large 
part  of  the  opposition  to  extension  arises  from 
interests  who  have  become  accustomed  to  ex- 
cessive tariff  relief.  Failing  to  associate  their 
own  welfare  with  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
they  naturally  overrate  the  value  of  their  dole 
and  want  an  opportunity  to  get  it  increased. 
However,  in  view  of  the  outstanding  national 
benefits  obtained  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  obviously  increased  need  at  this 
time  for  trade  agreements,  our  opponents  may 
despair  of  attempting  to  kill  the  program  out- 
right. They  may  seek,  however,  to  gain  their 
end  by  more  subtle  measures;  namely,  by  get- 
ting the  act  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cripple  it  and  to  render  the  program  ineffectual. 

Among  the  measures  which  would  obtain  this 
end  might  be  the  limitation  of  changes  in  im- 
port duties  to  those  made  in  accordance  with 
the  cost-of-production  formula  and  the  require- 
ment of  Senate  or  congressional  approval  of 
trade  agreements. 

The  cost-of-production  formula  would  pro- 
hibit the  change  in  any  duty  below  a  rate  which 
would  measure  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  a  veiled  ap- 
pearance of  fairness  and  moderation,  but  if  it 
were  possible  to  follow  it  with  exactness  and 
consistency,  it  would  lead  to  the  most  extreme 
sort  of  high  protectionism.  The  very  existence 
of  trade,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  is  de- 
pendent on  differences  in  cost  of  production. 
The  fact  that  we  have  international  trade  indi- 


cates that  our  costs  are  lower  than  in  foreii 
countries  with  respect  to  the  commodities  whi| 
we  export  and  higher  with  respect  to  thu 
which  we  import.  In  the  absence  of  such  diffc 
ences  there  would  be  little  trade. 

Application  of  the  formula  is,  furthermoi 
impracticable.  Complete  cost  data  can  seldd 
be  obtained.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Sensi 
Committee  on  Finance  in  its  report  on  the  re;< 
lution  for  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreemeii 
Act  of  1937,  the  time  required  for  cost-of-pn 
duction  investigations  would  effectively  d 
struct  the  conclusion  of  agreements.  Experien 
has  shown,  it  was  stated  in  the  report,  that  coi 
of-production  findings  "cannot  be  completi 
short  of  months,  sometimes  a  year."  "In  vw 
of  the  many  investigations  that  would  have! 
be  conducted  simultaneously  if  every  proposl 
change  of  duty  in  an  agreement  were  to  be  prtl 
icated  upon  such  an  inquiry,"  the  report  fvj 
ther  stated,  "it  is  obvious  not  only  that  the  a 
sources  of  the  Government  would  be  swamp  i 
but  that  any  possibility  of  concluding  an  agrii 
ment  would  be  indefinitely  delayed." 

Whenever  available,  cost-of-production  d* 
are,  of  course,  taken  into  account  in  the  adju; 
ment  of  tariff  rates  under  the  Trade  Agrn 
ments  Act.  Other  factors  are  also  consider*  I 
such  as  the  size  of  the  imports  in  relation  i 
domestic  production,  comparability  of  the  i: 
ported  and  domestic  products  as  to  type  a 
quality,  seasonal  factors,  and  a  great  ma 
others. 

As  to  the  proposal  that  trade  agreements  ] 
quire  Senate  or  congressional  approval,  t 
past  experience  of  this  country  demonstrai 
conclusively  why  the  adoption  of  such  a  ] 
quirement  would  almost  certainly  put  an  e: 
to  the  trade-agreements  program.  In  the  who 
history  of  the  United  States  only  three  recipn 
cal  tariff  treaties  requiring  Senate  ratificatii 
have  been  put  into  effect.  All  of  these  were  : 
a  special  character  and  with  countries  wii 
which  we  had  close  political  or  geographic! 
ties,  Canada  in  1854,  Hawaii  in  1875,  and  Cui 
in  1902.  Although  10  other  reciprocal  treatii 
were  negotiated  under  the  general  treaty-mai 
ing  powers  of  the  Executive  from  1844  to  19(! 
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I  a  single  one  of  them  became  effective.  The 
riff  Act  of  1897  contained  specific  authoriza- 
n  to  the  Executive  to  negotiate  reciprocal 
,de  treaties  with  Senate  ratification  and  con- 
jssional  approval.  Twelve  treaties  were 
^otiated  under  this  authorization,  but  not  a 
igle  one  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate, 
rrade  agreements  fall  into  the  category  of 
;ecutive  agreements  as  distinct  from  treaties. 
om  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  law, 
i  validity  of  Executive  agreements  entered 
;o  under  the  authority  of  Congress  but  not 
bject  to  Senate  ratification  is  clearly  estab- 
hed  by  precedent  and  judicial  decision.  This 
)vernment  has  from  its  earliest  days  entered 
to  hundreds  of  such  agreements  covering  a 
oad  field  of  matters  such  as  commercial  and 
nsular  relations,  patent,  trademark,  and 
pyright  protection,  postal  conventions,  navi- 
,tion,  radio  and  aviation  arrangements,  and 
e  settlement  of  claims.    The  validity  of  such 
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agreements  has  never  been  questioned  by  the 
courts,  but  in  every  case  in  which  such  an 
agreement  has  come  before  the  courts  it  has 
been  given  full  force  and  effect. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  alive  and  in  effective  operation 
is  a  question  involving  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  our  influence  in 
favor  of  enduring  world  peace.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  provided  us  with  a  com- 
mercial policy  based  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples, with  the  objective  of  national  prosperity, 
and  with  a  plan  and  method  for  attaining  it. 
The  program  was  devised  to  help  to  rescue  us 
from  an  international  situation  of  economic 
despair.  It  has  been  tested  and  has  been  found 
effective.  It  is  the  basis  for  hope  that  world 
economic  relations  may  be  restored  to  a  normal 
and  friendly  basis.  Without  it,  what  would 
our  prospects  for  the  future  be? 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady 8 
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The  trade  agreements  entered  into  under  the 
ithority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June 
)34,  subsequently  extended  until  June  of  this 
sar,  have  a  twofold  objective.  One  is  to  clear 
iternational  trade  channels  of  obstructions, 
ich  as  excessive  tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  con- 
:ol,  and  various  forms  of  bilateralistic  trade 
estrictions,  in  order  that  the  normal  flow  of  f  or- 
ign  commerce  may  be  restored  and  increased, 
'he  other  is  to  provide,  through  assurances  of 
nconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
or  participation  in  world  commerce  on  the  basis 
f  equal  opportunity.    We  seek  these  objectives 
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in  commercial  agreements  with  individual  for- 
eign countries,  but  as  the  number  of  countries 
with  which  we  enter  into  trade  agreements  in- 
creases and  as  their  beneficial  effects  make  them- 
selves felt,  the  way  is  made  easier  for  a  return 
to  these  objectives  by  other  countries  generally, 
in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

This  means,  for  instance,  that  countries  rich 
in  certain  economic  resources  but  without  great 
potentialities  in  other  lines  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  make  the  most  of  their  advantages 
and  concentrate  their  activities  in  the  production 
of  materials  for  which  they  are  best  equipped, 
for  sale  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  exchange  for 
the  products  which  they  need  but  are  not  well 
adapted  for  manufacturing.  It  means  that  in- 
dustrial countries  will  be  able  to  develop  to  a 
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fuller  extent  their  economic  potentialities  and 
find  larger  markets  for  their  export  surpluses. 
It  means,  furthermore,  that  access  of  any  coun- 
try to  world  markets  and  world  supplies  of  raw 
materials  will  depend  more  upon  its  ability  to 
compete  for  them  against  other  countries  on  a 
purely  economic  basis  and  less  on  preferences 
and  discriminations  which  lead  to  international 
friction,  intrigue,  and  open  conflict. 

Adherence  to  the  economic  principles  on 
which  the  trade-agreements  program  is  based 
will  mean  that  political  boundaries  will  come 
to  present  less  of  an  economic  problem  to  na- 
tions seeking  their  livelihood  in  an  international 
community,  and  that  such  boundaries,  being  less 
of  an  obstacle  to  trade,  production,  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  will  become  more  stable  and 
secure.  Thus  peoples  living  in  an  area  with 
common  traditions  and  common  political  and 
cultural  institutions  will  find  it  easier  to  main- 
tain frontiers  within  which  they  are  free  to 
preserve  and  express  national  cultural  values. 

The  economic  institutions  on  which  modern 
standards  of  living  are  based  are  world-wide  in 
scope  and  function  on  an  international  scale. 
No  nation,  not  even  the  United  States,  can  find 
its  livelihood  entirely  within  its  frontiers.  Do- 
mestic supplies  of  essential  materials  may  be 
conserved  by  export  embargoes  and  by  limiting 
consumption.  Artificial  substitutes  may  be 
found  for  some  of  those  which  are  lacking. 
Materials  which  must  be  obtained  abroad  may 
be  imported  and  stored  for  use  in  emergencies. 
But  these  emergency  measures  do  not  wholly 
eliminate  the  need  for  imports,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  involve  new  restrictions  against 
trade,  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  access  to 
world  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Thus  these 
restrictions  intensify  the  struggle  for  control 
over  world  markets  and  raw-material  sources 
and  result  in  further  frictions,  discriminations, 
and  retaliations  and  in  the  increasing  aggrava- 
tion of  international  relations. 

General  economic  nationalism  would  mean 
that  nations  would  normally  function  on  a  basis 
of  economic  control  such  as  that  usually  asso- 
ciated with  war.  Indeed  a  number  of  countries 
were  practically  doing  so  even  before  the  out- 


break of  hostilities  last  September.  Undel 
such  controls  democracy  would  necessarily  giv! 
way  to  dictatorship,  capable  of  secretive  am 
rapid  maneuvering;  considerations  of  soci» 
welfare  would  be  subordinated  to  military  con 
siderations ;  real  income,  as  measured  by  the  out 
put  of  goods  for  constructive  human  uses,  wouw 
be  drastically  curtailed;  and  nations  would 
struggle  for  a  precarious  and  meager  existence 

The  tendency  toward  economic  nationalisn 
which  failed  to  be  checked  in  the  first  post-wa 
decade,  experienced  its  greatest  growth  in  th; 
next  decade  and  contributed  heavily  to  the  gen 
eral  collapse  of  the  peace  of  Europe  last  Sep 
t  ember.  This  lesson  must  not  be  forgotter 
One  of  the  important  issues  in  the  future  cours 
of  human  events  will  be  the  question  whethe 
or  not  the  nations  will  agree  to  seek  economi 
restoration  through  international  economic  co 
operation.  This  is  in  large  part  a  question  o' 
international  trade  policy. 

Looking  over  the  pages  of  post-war  history 
we  can  see  that  American  international  tradj 
policy  had  then,  as  it  has  now,  a  bearing  of  grea 
significance  on  world  developments. 

After  the  World  War,  new  frontiers,  dis1 
turbed  monetary  conditions,  and  expande( 
productive  capacity  in  certain  countries,  par 
ticularly  the  United  States,  created  a  demanc 
for  protective  legislation  which  impeded  th< 
growth  of  international  trade  necessary  to  thi1 
economic  reconstruction.  All  of  Europe,  in 
eluding  the  great  powers,  faced  the  problem  o: 
stabilizing  currencies.  In  the  United  States 
many  supplies  normally  received  from  abroac 
had  been  cut  off  during  the  War,  and  this,  to 
gether  with  the  abnormal  demand  for  othei 
products,  had  led  to  great  expansion  in  manj 
lines  of  industry  and  agriculture.  These  coulc 
be  maintained  after  the  War  only  by  a  con 
tinuation  of  large  export  sales. 

But  the  post-war  recovery  of  agricultural 
production  in  Europe,  and  particularly  ii 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  sharply  curtailec 
American  exports  and  exerted  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices  here  at  the  same  time  that  th< 
production  of  foodstuffs  in  Europe  was  being 
fostered  by  trade  barriers  and  domestic  subsidy. 
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rhus,  in  nearly  every  country  there  were 
ong  tendencies  toward  increased  protection, 
was  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  United 
ites  should  have  been  among  those  following 
s  policy  when  our  increased  export  capacity 
d  our  change  to  a  creditor  position  postu- 
ed  the  opposite. 

Late  in  the  1920's,  the  means  which  had 
wed  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  prosperity 
Europe  broke  down.  It  came  to  be  generally 
cognized  that  in  these  countries  the  repay- 
mt  of  American  and  other  foreign  loans  was 
ing  made  not  out  of  exports  but  out  of  the 
oceeds  of  new  loans.  When  the  flow  of  funds 
om  America  to  Europe  stopped,  a  succession 
crises  followed,  which  were  met  by  the  adop- 
m  of  strict  exchange  regulations  and  other 
ntrols  of  trade. 

At  this  very  time,  precisely  when  in  our  own 
terest  imports  should  have  been  allowed  freer 
cess  to  our  markets,  the  most  extreme  pro- 
ctive  tariff  in  the  history  of  our  country  was 
lopted,  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1930. 
Timed  as  it  was,  and  moving  in  a  direction 
recisely  contrary  to  that  dictated  by  the  plain 
^plications  of  our  international  creditor  posi- 
on,  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  was  in  large  meas- 
re  responsible  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  a 
)rmidable  array  of  trade  barriers  which  soon 
jgan  to  paralyze  our  own  export  trade  and 
lat  of  other  countries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  for  example, 
lat  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  the  main  rea- 
)n  for  the  sudden  shift  by  Canada  in  the 
irection  of  extreme  protectionism.  The  Cana- 
ian  tariff  changes  of  1930  and  1931  practically 
aped  out  important  and  profitable  parts  of 
ur  export  trade.  This  change  in  Canada's 
olicy  was  also  an  important  factor  in  bring- 
ng  about  the  Ottawa  Agreements  between  the 
nember-countries  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
fhich  these  countries  granted  special  prefer- 
nces  to  each  other. 

Other  countries,  finding  their  export  markets 
urtailed,  sought  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
ion  by  establishing  elaborate  controls  of  ex- 
>orts  and  imports;  they  sought  in  this  way  to 
estrict  imports  to  amounts  comparable  with 
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their  reduced  exports.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  these  measures,  bilateral  balancing 
of  trade  was  introduced,  imports  from  a  given 
country  being  restricted  to  the  value  of  exports 
to  that  country,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  cost 
of  the  imports  could  be  covered.  This  tended 
further  to  reduce  the  volume  of  trade  by  elim- 
inating multilateral  balancing  of  international 
accounts. 

The  European  countries  most  handicapped 
by  the  collapse  of  international  lending  were 
Germany,  the  states  of  southeastern  Europe, 
and  Italy.  Limited  in  the  variety  of  natural 
resources  available  within  their  national  fron- 
tiers and  now  impeded  by  lack  of  exchange 
from  purchasing  the  supplies  they  required, 
they  became  "have-not"  countries. 

There  were  two  different  ways  out  of  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  world  found  itself.  The 
other  nations  could  follow  the  example  of  the 
"have-not"  countries  and  establish  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  lower  standard  of  living 
which  this  procedure  implied ;  this  would  mean 
to  restrict  foreign  trade  permanently  to  the 
barest  essentials  and  to  attempt  to  produce  at 
home  various  substitutes  for  imported  products. 
Or  they  could  attempt  to  find  some  way  of  re- 
ducing the  trade  barriers  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  post-war  years,  and  thus  not  only 
recover  depression  losses  in  domestic  prosperity, 
but  also  achieve  further  continued  progress 
through  a  balanced  development  of  domestic 
production  and  international  trade. 

By  the  inauguration  of  its  trade-agreements 
program  in  1934,  the  United  States  assumed  a 
leadership  in  the  direction  of  restoring  normal 
international  trade  relations.  "Since  1934," 
according  to  a  recent  world  economic  survey  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  "the  most  important  at- 
tempt to  liberalize  trade  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  programme  of  trade  agreements." 
Agreements  have  been  concluded  under  that 
program  with  20  countries,  including  the  prin- 
cipal trading  nations  of  the  world  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands.    They  cover  about  60  per- 
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cent  of  our  trade  and  affect  specifically  thou- 
sands of  import  and  export  items. 

In  all  of  these  agreements,  assurances  have 
been  included  to  provide  for  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment,  and  the  policy  has  been  followed 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  trade  liberalization 
extended  to  other  countries  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

The  agreements  concluded  in  November  1938 
with  Canada  and  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
covering  also  Newfoundland  and  the  British 
colonies,  are  especially  significant,  in  that  they 
modify  the  system  of  imperial  preferences  es- 
tablished at  Ottawa  in  1932.  As  observed  by  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  a  recent  report,  they  "gave  concrete  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  the  countries  constituting  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  seek  their 
prosperity  in  an  expansion  of  world  trade  as  a 
whole  rather  than  in  the  grant  to  each  other 
of  exclusive  advantages." 

In  the  5y2  years  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  has  been  in  operation,  marked  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  reviving  and  ex- 
panding international  commerce  and  restoring 
it  on  a  basis  of  equal  opportunity.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  principles  of  the  program  have 
exerted  a  considerable  effect  on  the  commercial 
policies  of  other  countries.  But  514  years  have 
constituted  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  undo 
the  harm  that  had  been  done  in  the  previous 
period  of  nearly  15  years  by  the  forces  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  Had  a  sane  commercial 
policy  based  on  the  principles  of  international 
economic  cooperation,  instead  of  the  sort  rep- 
resented by  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  been 
adopted  by  this  country  in  1930,  our  opportu- 
nity for  exerting  an  influence  in  the  direction 
of  peace  would  have  been  manyfold  greater. 
War  might  have  been  averted. 

The  fact,  however,  that  war,  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  economic  nationalism,  was  not 
averted  demonstrates  the  desperate  need  in  the 
world  for  the  general  adoption  of  enlightened 
commercial  policies.  The  fact  that  we  are  neu- 
tral and  intend  to  remain  so  increases  our  re- 
sponsibility for  timely  leadership  toward  this 
end. 
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War,  of  course,  means  economic  dislocation 
in  the  neutral  countries  as  well  as  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries.     The  exceptional  demands 
of  war  and  the  diversion  of  men  from  fac- 
tories to  training  camps  and  trenches  make 
it    increasingly    difficult    for    the    belligerent 
countries  to  maintain  their  hold  on  foreign 
markets.     Many  neutral  countries,  including 
those  in  Latin  America,  may,  to  a  growing 
extent,  turn  to  us  for  supplies  previously  pur- 
chased from  sources  no  longer  available  to  them. 
Imports  by  the  belligerents  of  goods  for  civilian 
consumption  are  subject  to  restriction;  those 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  war  will  be  increased. 
Thus  those  branches  of  our  industry  and  agri- 
culture   producing    for    export    those    things 
needed  for  war  and  those  things  which  the 
belligerents  can  no  longer  supply  to  other  coun-, 
tries  in  the  usual  quantities  are  likely  to  ex-' 
pand   somewhat.    The  development   of   other 
branches  of  our  industry  and  agriculture  may 
be  retarded.    But  these  effects  are  ephemeral; 
they  in  turn  will  yield  to  need  for  further 
readjustment  when  peace  comes.    In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  therefore  vigorously  pur- , 
sue  a  trade  program  designed  to  encourage  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  maintenance  of 
normal  trade  outlets.    This  will  serve  to  mini- 
mize the  economic  dislocations  resulting  from 
war  and  reduce  the  scope  of  economic  recon- 
struction necessary  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  problem  of  post-war  economic  recon- 
struction will  be  difficult  enough  in  any  case. 
The  immediate  needs  of  reconstruction  and  the 
satisfying  of  long-deferred  wants  may  for  a 
while  obscure  the  ultimate  aftermath  effects  and 
divert  attention  from  the  need  to  construct  a 
sound  economic  basis  for  lasting  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  task  of  statesmanship  will  be 
to  avoid  the  short-sighted  and  mistaken  poli- 
cies which  lead  from  post-war  stimulation  to 
economic  depression.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  international  trade  by  wise  and  sound 
policies.  We  must  keep  the  trade-agreements 
program  in  the  fullest  possible  operation  as  an 
essential  aid  in  the  future  task  of  statesmanship. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  peace  which  will  follow  when  this 
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arar  is  concluded.  The  ultimate  solution  of  our 
igricultural  problems,  the  sound  development 
)f  our  manufacturing  industries,  the  fuller  em- 
sloyment  of  our  workers,  and  the  further  im- 
Drovement  in  our  living  standards  depend  on 
in  enduring  and  lasting  peace.  This  is  the  only 
xmdition  under  which  international  trade,  so 
rital  to  world  prosperity,  can  be  maintained  and 
jxpanded.  We,  as  a  Nation,  cannot  grow  pros- 
perous in  a  world  community  stricken  with  fear 
md  afflicted  with  poverty.  We  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  attainment  of  a  peace  based  on 
international  economic  cooperation,  for  only 
then  will  nations  become  politically  secure  and 
be  free  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  economic 
potentialities. 
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The  results  of  the  trade- agreements  program 
have  demonstrated  to  all  nations  the  benefits 
and  feasibility  of  such  cooperation.  Our  role 
in  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  world  is 
to  continue  to  provide  leadership  by  maintain- 
ing and  furthering  the  basic  principles  em- 
bodied in  that  program.  The  responsibility  at 
this  time  whether  or  not  we  shall  do  so  lies 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
in  session.  That  Congress  has  before  it  the 
question  of  extending  for  another  3-year  period 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  The  issue  is  clear. 
Shall  we,  as  a  great  neutral  power,  continue  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  economic  cooperation 
and  equality  of  treatment  in  international  trade 
relations,  or  shall  we  renounce  the  cause  under 
pressure  from  special-interest  groups. 


TSWrs. 
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THE  TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady7 


[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

It  is  not  only  an  honor,  but  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  as  well,  to  address  a  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  The  high  ideals  and 
standards  of  your  organization  are  known  to  me 
not  merely  by  reputation ;  I  have  had  ample  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  thoroughness  of  your  meth- 
ods, your  painstaking  procedure,  and  your  in- 
sistence upon  complete  objective  weighing  of  all 
aspects  of  the  issues  of  public  policy  which  you 
consider  before  you  reach  your  conclusions;  I 
know  that  when  your  organization  reaches  a  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  well- 
considered  and  sound,  and  deserving  of  the  re- 
spect and  attention  it  receives. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  particular  satisfaction 
that  I  learned  of  the  decision  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  to  support  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  trade-agreements  program  at 
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this  important  time.  But  the  very  reasons 
which  make  this  action  a  cause  for  gratification 
place  me  under  some  difficulty  now.  Knowing 
as  I  do  the  thorough  and  extended  inquiry, 
preparation,  study,  and  discussion  which  have 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  consistent  sup- 
port which  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
given  the  trade-agreements  program,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  ask  myself,  what  is  there  of  importance 
about  this  subject  which  you  do  not  already 
know  ?  What  is  there  that  I  can  tell  you  about 
any  essential  aspect  that  has  not  already  been 
thoroughly  covered  in  your  own  studies  and  dis- 
cussion ? 

But,  of  course,  there  is  always  something  new 
and  significant  to  observe  in  connection  with  a 
living,  dynamic  program  such  as  this.  There 
is  always  something  to  be  gained  from  review- 
ing its  essential  principles  and  objectives  in  the 
light  of  the  ever-changing  and  developing  world 
situation  to  which  it  relates. 

Since  I  do  not  have  to  present  this  matter  as 
though  it  were  a  new  subject  to  you,  I  need 
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not  take  time  to  set  before  you  a  rounded  ac- 
count of  the  many  important  aspects  which 
would  have  to  be  touched  upon  in  any  complete 
and  balanced  statement.  Today's  meeting  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  concentrate  upon  those 
aspects  which  are  of  chief  immediate  interest 
and  significance. 

The  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries,  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  Congress  in  1934  and  renewed  in 
1937,  is  due  to  expire  next  June.  The  President 
in  his  recent  message  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  recommended  that  this  authority 
be  renewed.  A  joint  resolution  to  continue  this 
authority  for  3  more  years,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Dough  ton, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  since  January  11  been  the  subject  of  public 
hearings  by  that  Committee.  I  can,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  testify 
to  the  searching  and  thorough  scrutiny  to  which 
every  aspect  of  this  important  matter  is  being 
subjected  by  that  Committee.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  question  which  is  now  before 
Congress  is  a  momentous  one. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding whether  this  program  is  to  continue,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  will  be  reached 
through  its  established  legislative  procedure. 
This  process  of  legislative  reconsideration  pre- 
sents occasion  for  a  formal  and  thorough  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  by  the  executive 
agencies  concerned  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  has 
been  exercised  and  of  many  important  consid- 
erations bearing  upon  the  program.  This  im- 
poses upon  us  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review  of  our  policies  and  endeavors,  and  I 
should  like  to  present  to  you  very  briefly  my 
own  general  reflections  which  have  resulted 
from  this  review. 

The  strong  prevailing  reflection  of  a  general 
character  to  which  this  review  has  given  rise 
is  a  renewed  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  our 
objectives,  our  policies,  and  our  procedure. 
Our  original  views  and  determinations  have 
stood  up  against  the  tests  of  time,  experience, 
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and  opposition.  I  find  that  on  the  whole  the 
important  issues  are  on  this  occasion  the  same 
as  before;  the  opposition  to  this  program  ex-' 
presses  itself  much  along  the  lines  of  its  previ- 
ous objections,  and  the  previous  answers,  after 
further  consideration,  have  been  found  to  be 
the  true  and  complete  answers. 

The  familiar  questions  are  disposed  of  as  be- 
fore, but  with  increased  confidence.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
nullifying  consequences  which  would  result; 
from  a  requirement  that  each  individual  agree- 
ment be  subjected  to  Senate  ratification  or  con- 
gressional approval,  the  essentially  democratic 
nature  of  our  procedure  with  its  combination  of 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  the  views  of  interested 
persons  and  an  organized  system  of  expert  con- 
sideration by  which  to  reach,  on  the  basis  of  a 
check- and -balance  system,  decisions  that  are  in 
line  with  the  national  interest,  the  fallacies  of 
alternative  proposals  such  as  the  dog-eared  but 
undying  proposal  to  return  to  an  exclusive  cost- 
of-production  formula,  the  unimpeached  sound- 
ness of  the  most-favored-nation  policy,  the  evi- 
dence that  American  agriculture  and  labor  re-j 
ceive  benefits,  not  injuries,  from  the  program — 
all  these  familiar  topics  have  been  reviewed  once 
more  in  the  light  of  accumulating  experience, 
and  the  results  support  our  policies  as  they  did 
before. 

Of  course  there  are  changes  of  detail  in  the 
passage  of  time  and  as  the  result  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  experience.  With  many  new  com- 
modities having  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  have  become  the  subject  of  trade-agree- 
ment concessions,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
complaints  of  injury  to  domestic  producers 
should  in  some  cases  at  least  have  new  commod- 
ities for  their  text.  As  before,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  experience  a  concentration  of  antici- 
patory objections  when  new  negotiations  are 
announced ;  some  of  these  continue  for  a  while 
after  each  agreement  is  concluded,  but  generally 
recede  into  silence  as  the  continued,  and  fre- 
quently improved,  health  of  the  industry  con- 
cerned disproves  its  assertions  of  impending 
ruin.    A  very  few  come  to  add  new  names  tD 
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ie  rather  brief  list  of  our  old  but  ever-faith- 
ll    acquaintances,    the    objectors    whom    no 
mount  of  factual  evidence  and  disproof  can 
itisfy,  since  their  objections  are  based  upon  a 
riori  belief  or  prejudice. 
The  cumulating  experience  under  agreements 
rhich  have  been  negotiated  has  of  course  added 
>  the  statistical  data  from  which  we  seek  to 
raluate  in  some  approximate  quantitative  f  ash- 
>n  the  actual  results  of  our  efforts.    In  the  face 
f  the  great  technical  difficulties  involved  in  any 
ttempt  to  segregate  the  effects  upon  our  trade 
f  the  many  other  factors  which  influence  its 
ourse  and  volume,  we  have  continued  to  find 
a  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  change  in  our 
rade  with  agreement  and  nonagreement  coun- 
ties the  most  satisfactory  available  rough-and- 
eady  index  of  results.    The  new  statistics  that 
ecome  available  with  the  passage  of  time  con- 
inue  to  indicate  as  a  fact  what  any  reasonable 
>erson  would  naturally  expect,  that  the  reduc- 
ion  of  trade  barriers  through  the  exchange  of 
oncessions  tends  to  stimulate  trade.    The  most 
ip-to-date  comparison  between  a  pre-agreement 
tnd  the  most  recent  agreement  period  shows, 
:or  our  trade  with  trade-agreement  countries, 
t  60-percent  increase  in  exports  and  a  22-per- 
:ent  increase  in  imports,  and,  for  other  coun- 
ties, a  30-percent  increase  in  exports  and  an  11- 
3ercent  increase  in  imports.    It  is  significant,  I 
jelieve,  that  our  trade  with  agreement  countries 
las  increased  about  twice  as  much  as  that  with 
lonagreement  countries. 

Opponents  have  argued  that  this  showing  of 
aenefit  would  disappear  if  purchases  for  war- 
time and  preparedness  purposes  were  segre- 
gated. A  study  of  our  exports  of  the  principal 
commodities  concerned  does  not  support  their 
argument.  For  the  facts,  I  refer  you  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Commerce  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  January  20,  1940. 

Opponents  have  also  argued  that  if  trade  in 
commodities  affected  by  trade  agreements  were 
segregated  from  the  total  trade  with  trade- 
agreement  countries,  the  showing  of  benefit 
would  be  less  favorable  or  even  doubtful.  De- 
spite the  great  amount  of  statistical  labor  in- 
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volved,  we  have  been  doing  some  sampling  to 
test  this  argument.  I  may  refer  to  the  results 
shown  in  our  sales  to  Canada.  Over  the  3  years 
of  our  first  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  1936, 
1937,  and  1938,  in  comparison  with  1935,  Can- 
ada's total  imports  from  the  United  States 
gained  by  38.5  percent ;  the  imports  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  which  Canadian  import  duties  were 
lowered  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  gained  by 
58.2  percent. 

No  essential  change  has  been  made  in  our 
procedure  since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
last  continued  by  Congress  in  1937.  We  have 
sought  in  every  way  to  improve  the  efficacy  and 
convenience  of  this  procedure,  including  our 
relations  with  the  interested  public,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  course  of  time,  as  industries 
concerned  with  their  tariff  protection  learn  that 
the  effective  way  to  safeguard  their  legitimate 
interests  is  not  through  pressure  and  lobbying 
but  through  fair  and  direct  dealing  with  us 
through  established  channels,  the  opportunities 
for  helpful  cooperation  in  the  national  interest 
will  be  greatly  extended. 

Because  the  League  of  Women  Voters  rightly 
recognizes  the  importance  of  sound  procedure  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  as  an  essen- 
tial safeguard  for  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  a  more  detailed  account  of 
our  procedure  to  the  statement  on  the  subject 
presented,  on  January  12, 1940,  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  Honorable  A.  Manuel 
Fox,  United  States  Tariff  Commissioner,  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organization. 

Reconsideration  of  these  various  aspects  of 
the  program  strongly  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  we  have  been  following. 
I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  complacency,  for  I  well 
recognize  the  continued  need  for  exercising 
vigilance  and  care  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
In  contrast  with  the  situation  which  faced  us 
in  1937,  when  we  still  had  hopes  that  the  menace 
of  growing  international  tensions  could  be 
averted  without  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  in 
Europe,  the  present  situation  has  found  these 
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hopes  frustrated.  This  is  the  essential  new  ele- 
ment in  the  present  situation.  There  are  some 
who  contend  that  this  controverts  the  claim  that 
the  trade  -agreements  program  exerts  an  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  peace.  The  few  who  make 
use  of  this  contention  in  opposing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  program  are  generally  to  be  found 
among  the  standing  opponents  of  the  program 
in  the  first  place.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
point  is  of  such  outstanding  and  timely  impor- 
tance as  to  call  for  some  examination  of  its 
merits. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  essential 
aim  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  the  res- 
toration and  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade 
on  a  sound  economic  basis.  You  recognize  the 
essential  validity  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
program  is  based,  that  our  country,  and  every 
other  country,  can  enjoy  sustained  prosperity 
only  in  a  world  which  is  at  peace,  that  a  pri- 
mary requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  sustained 
and  peaceful  prosperity  is  a  solid  economic 
foundation,  and  that  an  active  and  mutually 
profitable  trade  among  the  nations  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  such  a  foundation.  But  you 
also  know  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  recog- 
nize these  principles ;  that  economic  reconstruc- 
tion demands  more  than  just  plans.  Ideas, 
principles,  and  plans  must  eventually  find  ex- 
pression in  some  action  if  we  are  to  benefit  from 
them. 

This  fact  stands  out  clearly  in  looking  back 
on  the  events  of  the  past  two  decades  which, 
against  our  great  hopes,  have  proven  to  be  but 
an  interlude  between  two  major  European  wars. 

The  necessity  of  an  expansion  of  international 
trade,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  sound  structure 
of  international  relations,  was  recognized  from 
the  beginning  of  this  period.  This  realization 
is  implicit  in  the  various  efforts  which  were 
made  for  international  reconstruction. 

In  the  resolutions  of  the  Brussels  Financial 
Conference  of  1920,  in  the  Dawes  plan,  in  the 
Young  plan,  in  the  many  other  labors  for  the 
reconstruction  and  stabilization  of  currencies, 
the  expectation  was  implicit  that  reestablish- 
ment  of  stable  currency  and  exchange  arrange- 


ments as  an  aid  to  international  commerce 
would  provide  a  stable  basis  for  economic  recon- 
struction and  progress. 

But  it  soon  came  to  be  realized  that  currency 
stabilization  would  not  be  sufficient;  that  tariff 
reductions  would  also  be  necessary.  Efforts 
were  made  to  this  end :  some  by  negotiations  be- 
tween individual  countries,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  perhaps  the  negotiation  of  the 
Franco-German  commercial  agreement  of  1927. 
In  a  more  favored  situation  this  agreement 
might  perhaps  have  initiated  a  period  of  tariff 
moderation.  The  celebrated  world  economic 
conference  held  in  Geneva  in  1927,  at  which  the 
United  States  was  represented,  had  as  its  major 
objective  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 
Among  its  results  were  special  conferences  which 
prepared  a  convention  for  the  abolition  of  im- 
port and  export  prohibitions,  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party,  but  it  was  short- 
lived and  of  limited  application.  The  tariff 
truce  conferences  of  1930  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  hold  the  rising  level  of  tariff  barriers  in  check, 
pending  more  successful  efforts  to  bring  them 
down.  An  effort  was  made  at  Ouchy  in  1932  to 
start  a  general  movement  for  the  horizontal  re- 
duction  of  tariff  walls.  The  great  French 
statesman,  Briand,  was  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
European  economic  union  and  diligently  urged 
its  consideration. 

But  the  short  years  of  opportunity  passed 
without  adequate  accomplishment.  With  the 
onset  of  world-wide  economic  depression  a 
period  of  unrestrained  growth  of  trade  restric- 
tions began.  On  top  of  our  own  high  protective 
tariff  of  1922  we  imposed  the  excesses  of  the 
Hawley-S'moot  Act  of  1930.  The  Ottawa  con-  J 
ference  in  1932  gave  birth  to  an  intensified  sys- 
tem of  preferences  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  Germany's  economic  strug- 
gles gave  birth,  in  the  new  economic  plan  of 
1934,  to  a  rigid  system  of  autarchy  and  economic 
regimentation. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  major  pieces  in 
a  vast  jigsaw  puzzle  of  trade  restrictions  and 
discrimination,  exchange  controls,  clearing  and 
compensation  agreements,  and  numerous  other 
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ices  of  commercial  warfare,  all  of  which 
ke  a  picture  of  too  intricate  design  to  be 
nediately  comprehended.    But  the  meaning 
the  picture  must  now  be  clear  to  us  all.    It 
o  be  read  in  our  daily  newspaper  headlines. 
b  methods  of  economic  regimentation  and 
iflict  and  disregard  for  reciprocal  and  multi- 
jral  benefits  of  international  trade  lead  not 
stagnation  only:  they  made  an  important 
ttribution  to  the  conditions  which  lead  to  war. 
[n  1934  there  arose  above  the  confusion  and 
nult  of  devices  for  restraining  world  trade 
tote  of  sanity  and  cooperation.    The  United 
ites  assumed  leadership  to  bring  into  prac- 
al  operation  and  effect  the  idea  that  had 
»i  so  widely  acknowledged  in  words  but  not 
deeds  during  the  preceding  decade.    At  first 
was  difficult  to  persuade  many  countries  that 
i  United  States  really  meant  business  in  the 
rsuit  of  its  reciprocal-trade-agreements  pro- 
am  ;  in  fact,  I  can  remember  that  it  was  diffi- 
It  to  impress  this  on  some  of  our  own  people 
home,  and  it  took  some  time  to  make  clear 
at  this  program  could  only  operate  success- 
lly  upon  the  basis  of  most-favored-nation,  or 
mdiscriminatory,   treatment.     But   the   evi- 
nce that  we  were  prepared  to  push  the  pro- 
■am  forward  on  this  basis  with  vigor  and 
termination  lies  before  you  in  the  form  of 
ade  agreements  which  have  been  negotiated 
ider  the  program. 

The  program,  as  we  know  now,  came  too  late, 
he  course  of  events  of  the  last  quarter  century, 
ading  from  one  European  war  to  another,  had 
ready  been  determined  in  the  earlier  critical 
sars  of  this  period. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  tragic  outcome? 
he  need  for  restoring  international  trade  on  a 
>und  economic  basis  was  recognized  through- 
tit  these  two  decades,  but  it  failed  to  find  ex- 
ression  in  effective  action.  The  fact  that  our 
ation  can  enjoy  sustained  prosperity  only  in 
prosperous  and  peaceful  world,  to  the  achieve- 
lent  of  which  a  prosperous  and  active  interna- 
ional  trade  is  essential,  is  still  true  today.  The 
ourse  of  events  has  demonstrated  it. 
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The  progress  we  have  made  since  1934, 
against  heavy  odds,  in  restoring  and  expand- 
ing international  trade  on  a  basis  of  equal  op- 
portunity by  means  of  reciprocal  agreements 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  effective  action 
is  possible  if  there  is  courage  and  determination 
to  proceed  along  sound  lines  of  policy  and  in 
the  national  interest. 

The  fault  lay  in  the  failure  to  initiate  and 
sustain  effective  action  soon  enough,  before  the 
critical,  decisive  years  had  flown  by  and  the 
situation  had  hardened  into  the  lines  of  its  ulti- 
mate deterioration. 

The  reestablishment  of  peace  will  usher  in  a 
new  decisive  period,  and  we  may  again  look 
to  a  few  critical  years  in  which  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  nations  of  the  world  will,  by  its 
character,  determine  whether  those  years  are  to 
constitute  another  interlude  between  two  wars, 
or  whether  the  world  may  hope  to  witness  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  and  enduring  struc- 
ture of  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  tasks  for  this  future  statesmanship  will 
be  many  and  heavy,  but  prominent  among  them 
will  be  once  more  this  task  of  providing  for 
the  restoration  and  expansion  of  trade  among 
the  nations,  through  which  all  may  share  in 
the  development  of  their  varied  resources.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  that  time  comes  our 
Government  will  not  fail  the  opportunity  to 
provide  aid  and  leadership  through  effective 
instruments  of  action. 

The  especially  great  need  at  present  of  con- 
tinuing the  program  is  pointedly  summed  up 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  leaflet,  issued 
this  month  by  your  organization  and  bearing 
the  title,  "Keep  the  Trade-Agreements  Pro- 
gram."   It  reads  as  follows : 

"In  a  warring  world  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Program  should  continue  to  oper- 
ate in  order  to  promote  peaceful  economic  re- 
lations wherever  possible.  When  wars  abroad 
end,  the  Program  should  be  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  sane  trade  relations 
among  all  nations  as  a  foundation  for  enduring 
peace." 
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Note:  The  figures  relating  to  arms,  the  licenses 
for  the  export  of  which  were  revoked  before  they 
were  used,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  figures  ap- 
pearing in  the  cumulative  column  of  the  table  below 
in  regard  to  arms  export  licenses  issued.  These  latter 
figures  are  therefore  net  figures.  They  are  not  yet 
final  and  definitive  since  licenses  may  be  amended  or 
revoked  at  any  time  before  being  used.  They  are, 
however,  accurate  as  of  the  date  of  this  press  release. 

The  statistics  of  actual  exports  in  these  releases 
are  believed  to  be  substantially  complete.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  some  shipments  are  not  included. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  fact,  statistics  in  regard  to 
such  shipments  will  be  included  in  the  cumulative 
figures  in  later  releases. 

Arms  Export  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
licensed  for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  year  1939  up  to  and  including  the 
month  of  December : 


Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

Albania 

IV 

I 

V 

(1) 

(4) 
0) 
(2) 

$360.  79 

Angola 

59  00 

6, 000.  00 

1, 303.  00 

Total .__ 

7, 362. 00 

I 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 
VII 

(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
0) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Argentina .. 

$74. 00 

926. 00 
500.00 

475, 000.  00 

4, 992.  96 

40.00 
23.00 

2, 978. 95 

12,  134.  00 

156,  750.  00 

130,  378.  50 

830.00 

340,  352.  00 
6,  310.  00 

39, 266.  22 

Total. _.. 

967. 00 

1, 169,  588.  63 

I 

III 

IV 

0) 
(4) 
0) 
(2) 
0) 
(2) 

Australia 

1, 812.  55 

1,  803. 90 

7, 067,  375.  00 

9,000.00 

5, 976.  36 
6,  606.  42 
10,  781, 175.  00 
13,  500.  00 
1, 131.  44 

615. 94 

HO 

Country  of  destination 


Australia— Continued. 


Total. 
Bahamas... 


Total  . 
Barbados... 


Total 

Belgian  Congo. 


Total. 
Belgium 


Total. 
Bermuda... 


Total. 
Bolivia 


Total. 


Brazil. 


Total 

British  Guiana  . 


Total. 


Category 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


IV  (2) 

V  (2) 


I       (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 


Value 


December 
1939 


$22, 293. 18 
163,  068. 00 


7,  265, 352.  63 


I  (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 


I        (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (3) 


I  (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 


I  (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  0) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 


I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 


12.25 


12.25 


48.00 


48.00 


23.00 

13,  500.  00 

977.  09 


14,  500.  09 


2, 802. 00 


699.  00 

2.  601.  00 

28,  000. 00 

12,  845.  00 

18, 938.  75 

2.00 


65,  887. 75 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

IV     (1) 

(2) 
VII    (2) 

$144.20 

93.00 

193.  80 

431.00 

I        (1) 
(2) 

V       (2) 
(3) 

- 

26.43 

28.00 

50.00 

700.00 

804. 43 

jh  Solomon  Islands 

I        (2) 
(4) 

175. 00 

10.00 

185.00 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

23.00 

2.30 

25.30 

na         - 

I        0) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

$89.80 
96.37 

611.90 

295.37 
1, 520. 35 

35.93 

164.39 

222.10 

2, 592. 01 

Ida 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

1, 801. 48 

32, 045. 72 

592.00 

3, 377. 91 

22, 616. 93 
61, 550. 00 

2, 675, 900. 00 

3,711,800.00 
247, 669. 86 

170. 40 

522.68 

67, 980. 10 

8,  226. 68 

142, 464. 24 

12, 825. 82 

1, 719. 46 

930, 016. 28 

82, 374.  20 
436, 894. 16 

17, 100. 00 

19.25 
9, 020. 00 

64, 079.  21 
390, 114. 86 

Total 

2, 909, 482.  74 

6, 001, 398. 50 

on 

IV     (1) 

I        0) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(3) 

VII    (2) 

86.88 

e 

60.00 

48.00 

75.00 
14, 990. 40 

273.00 

1, 026. 00 
15, 500. 00 

17, 229. 12 

17, 229. 12 
61, 055. 00 

Total___ 

17, 650. 12 

109, 935. 52 

na 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

i 

1, 344. 00 

359,  257.  95 

2,  340. 00 

33, 338. 00 

2, 310, 987. 03 

< 

519. 47 

1, 886. 00 

5, 600. 00 

9,  995.  55 
259,  907.  00 

371, 234. 67 

1,  274,  358. 00 

139, 000. 00 

298, 449. 88 

Total. 

5,600.0( 

)      5,  062,  617.  55 

ombia                      . 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

179.  70 

190. 56 

159. 00 

129. 00 

40, 500. 00 

25.00 

4, 560. 15 
4, 079. 10 

532, 660. 00 
31,015.60 

126, 050. 00 

3,977.16 

2, 205. 00 

Total 

40, 813. 00 

704, 917. 16 

Country  of  destination 


Costa  Rica. 


Total . 


Cuba. 


Total - 
Curacao 


Total 

Czechoslovakia- 
Denmark 


Total.. 

Dominican  Republic. 


Total. 
Ecuador — 


Total. 


Egypt. 


Total.. 
El  Salvador. 


Total 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Total 


Category 


I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 


I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 


Value 


December 
1939 


T 
IV 


(3) 

(3) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


I  0) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV  m 

h) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 


I 

IV 
V 


IV 


(I) 

(4) 
(5) 

(1) 
C-') 


(2) 
(4) 


(1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 


$227.  24 


227. 24 


43,350.00 


1, 900. 00 
"2,673.20 


12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 


47, 323.  20 


1,  500. 00 
1,860.00 


3,  350.  00 


350.  00 


350.  00 


25.00 


68.00 
716.00 


809.  00 


3,  537.  00 
237.  00 


3,  774. 00 


122. 00 


122. 00 


$13. 00 

2, 606. 65 

498.00 

19, 000. 00 

6, 279. 54 

35, 382. 35 

1, 622. 34 

1, 634. 93 


67,036.81 


57.00 

50, 749. 60 

101,150.00 

7, 246. 19 

16, 548. 00 

6, 791. 30 

10, 000. 00 

7, 800. 06 

11.00 


200,  353. 15 


25.10 
39.00 
49.14 
1, 500. 00 
427.  00 
64, 326. 00 


66, 366.  24 


12, 800. 00 


2,  750. 00 

340. 00 

11, 130. 52 

876. 00 

5,  275. 00 


20,  371. 52 


85.00 

100.  75 

73.00 

4, 095. 00 

264.  00 

8, 100. 00 

11, 100. 00 

2,045.60 

1.00 


25, 864.  35 


169. 00 

128.00 

135. 00 

1, 888. 00 

30.00 


2, 340. 00 


30.00 
3, 080. 00 

518. 00 
3, 837.  84 

242.  30 


7,  708. 14 


38, 375. 00 
458. 00 
4,  205.  58 
3, 465. 00 
1,  504.  00 
850.  00 
4,355.00 


53,  212.  58 


14.00 
59.08 
15.10 

88.18 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

Finland 

I       (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (l) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

$10,  655.  55 

191, 840. 00 

7, 423. 04 

$191, 840. 00 

2, 437, 776. 00 

2, 437, 776. 00 
80.00 

95.67 

16, 400. 00 

525, 000. 00 

667, 600. 00 
1, 155, 130. 00 

Total 

3, 154,  616. 00 

4, 487, 000.  26 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (1) 

France 

151.94 

6, 642. 00 
1, 065, 000. 00 
13,984,000.00 

6,992.00 

1, 065, 394.  50 

85, 519,  210. 00 

42, 748. 70 

118.00 

467,  462. 00 

7,  057, 827. 48 

27, 955, 963. 00 

4, 400. 0(1 

15,055,642.00 

122, 120,  267.  62 

I        (1) 
(4) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

32.50 

- 

5.92 

Total 



38.42 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

34.00 

30.00 

Total 

64.00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

French  Indochina . 



67  50 

78.31 
4, 131. 00 
1, 154. 76 

5,431.57 

I        (4) 

V       (2) 

French  West  Africa 

33.83 

67.66 

90.00 

Total 

33.83 

157.  66 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 

69.  05 

653. 46 

1,134.62 

287.  42 

12, 800.  00 

Total 

14, 944.  55 

I        0) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

428  85 

1, 000.  00 

59,884.00 

90, 984.  00 
29, 649. 37 

17, 225, 850.  00 

14, 040.  00 

937.  78 

438.  55 

431, 134  25 

6,956.00 

1, 475, 458.  42 
1,  668, 168.  50 

52, 978. 00 

Total 

66, 840. 00 

20,991,067.72 

I         (6) 

V       (2) 

(3) 

Greece 

124,  400. 00 

3, 600. 00 

2,  200. 00 

Total 

130, 100. 00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 

VII  0) 
(2) 

Guatemala 

32.00 
12.00 

468  00 

1, 972. 00 
200. 16 

84.00 

2, 500. 00 

2, 585. 00 
7, 665. 00 

93.00 

9,  227. 60 

Total....' 

2,544.00 

22, 194. 66 

Country  of  destination 


Haiti. 


Total. 
Honduras .. 


Total- 
Hong  Kong. 


Total. 
Iceland 


Total. 


India. 


Total. 


Iraq. 


Total. 
Ireland 


Total- 


Italy. 


Total- 
Jamaica 


Total. 


Japan. 


Total. 
Kenya 


Total. 
Latvia 


Category 


(1) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
VII  (1) 
(2) 


IV 


I  (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII  (2) 


I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
VII    (2) 


I        (1) 

(4) 

V      (3) 


I  (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 


in    (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 


I  (3) 
(4) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(2) 
(3) 


I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


I        G) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 


(3) 


Value 


December 
1939 


$186. 90 

18,566766 

14,000.00 
260. 00 


32, 946. 90 


438. 98 

1, 437. 53 

39.00 

438.03 


193. 00 


2, 546. 54 


849,  750. 00 


849, 750. 00 


415.  00 


415.00 


19,080.00 


•■'■' 
1 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

rard  Islands 

VII 
I 

(2) 

(2) 
(4) 

$494. 00 

4,000.00 

11.01 

4,011.01 

I 
IV 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

567. 75 

800.00 

97.00 

1, 312. 00 

2, 592. 00 

5,  368.  75 

iritius - -- 

I 

(1) 

(4) 

$251.  45 
200.28 

347. 88 

286. 94 

Total    - 

451.  73 

634. 82 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

785. 84 

304, 000. 00 

36, 858. 00 

995, 600. 00 

36, 435. 51 

16, 492. 00 

40, 000. 00 

400. 00 

1,000.00 

8, 382. 00 

726, 563. 00 

323, 137. 05 

897, 730. 00 

20, 420.  75 

51, 716. 21 

Total 

49, 782. 00 

3, 409,  738.  36 

I 

V 

(1) 

(4) 
(2) 
(3) 

88.40 

184. 76 

1,000.00 

20, 610. 00 

Total 

21,883.16 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

herlands 

13,711.00 

13, 728.  50 

1, 071,  540. 00 

26,  461. 80 

45.00 

2, 494, 003. 00 

1,920.00 

552, 833.  69 
1, 539, 189.  50 

40, 051. 48 

Total 

16, 631. 00 

5, 737,  852. 97 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
<D 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

herlands  Indies 

448. 17 

47, 685. 00 

414. 03 
17,875.00 

1,  569. 94 

281,875.00 

1, 071, 862. 00 

21, 145.  60 

39, 889.  30 

302. 35 

860.  21 
142,  478. 00 

216. 75 

302,  690.  46 
324, 442. 00 

10.00 

176, 000. 00 

Total 

18, 808. 13 

2,410,955.68 

I 

V 

W 
(3) 

t  Caledonia 

928.75 

1, 067. 81 

14, 000. 00 

Total 

15, 996.  56 

I 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

vfoundland 

609.62 

536.  71 

166.  63 

3, 000.  00 

14, 500. 00 

Total 

18, 812.  86 

I 

IV 

(1) 
(4) 
(2) 

*  Guinea,  Territory  of 

17.00 

67.56 

64.00 

Country  of  destination 


New    Guinea,   Territory   of- 
Continued. 


Total 

New  Hebrides. 
New  Zealand.. 


Total. 
Nicaragua.. 


Total 

Nigeria 

Northern  Ireland. 


Total. 
Norway 


Total. 
Palestine.  .. 


Total. 
Panama 


Total. 
Paraguay- 


Total. 


Peru. 


Category 


Value 


(2) 
(3) 


I        (4) 

I        0) 
(4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 


I        (2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
VII   (2) 


(4) 


IV     (1) 

(2) 

VII   (1) 


I  (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

in   (i) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 


December 
1939 


V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 


I 

IV 


(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

h) 

(2) 

(3) 

VII    (1) 

(2) 


IV     (1) 
(2) 


(n 

(2) 


rv 


Total. 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

m 

(2) 
(3) 
VII  (1) 
(2) 


$180. 15 


180. 15 


1,  264. 00 


4, 035. 00 


5,  299. 00 


15.20 


12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 


16.00 


31.20 


2, 100. 00 


729.60 


2, 829.  60 


2, 700. 00 


2,700.00 


$29,  559. 00 
101,  500. 00 


131, 197.  56 


116. 10 


353.  66 

401. 88 

82.68 

11,911.40 

19, 300. 00 

6, 000. 00 

4, 104. 07 


42, 153. 69 


1, 600. 00 

2,  609.  00 

20, 906.  00 

427.  00 

6, 094.  70 

52.60 

885. 00 


32,  574.  20 


41.00 


48.00 
3.57 
5.76 


67.33 


439.  22 

4, 489.  00 

572.  34 

644. 000. 00 

56.00 

21.03 

4, 540.  87 

19,  300. 00 

6, 825. 00 


679,  243. 46 


3, 052. 00 

60.00 

450. 00 


3,  562. 00 


2, 100. 00 
641.  88 
465. 00 

5, 541. 13 
800.00 

2,  754.  39 

4, 432. 80 
800. 00 


17, 435.  20 


8.00 
820. 00 


828.00 


45.00 
26.  500.  00 

955. 36 

16, 000. 00 

256,  260. 00 

10, 038.  00 

245.00 

412.00 
39, 800. 00 
50,  727.  49 
33,  502  62 

294.40 
38,308.00 


473, 087. 77 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

Pitcairn  Island 

I       (4) 

I       (1) 
(4) 

rv    (i) 

(2) 

V      (1) 

(2) 

$7.47 

Poland  

118.70 

44.48 

1, 056.  55 

111.39 

420, 000. 00 

50.00 

Total       

421,  381. 12 

I        (4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

Portugal 

10.00 

$885, 000. 00 

885, 000. 00 
317. 00 

100. 00 

33.66" 

8, 097. 00 

9, 238. 00 

475. 00 



528.00 

Total     

885, 033. 00 

903, 765. 00 

I        (5) 

V      (2) 

(3) 

1, 265, 000. 00 

3, 950. 00 

26, 100. 00 

Total 

1, 295, 050. 00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

(2) 

VII   (1) 

I        CD 

(4) 

III     (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Southern  Rhodesia  .. 

609. 92 

403. 86 

201.  75 

60.52 

60.52 
1, 900. 00 

Total.. 

60.52 

3, 176. 05 

Straits  Settlements 



39.00 
116.37 
229.50 

34.76 

Total 

— 

419.  63 

Surinam 

193. 80 

193. 80 

Sweden 

71.25 

1,  248. 74 

4, 314, 750. 00 

5, 217, 000. 00 
188, 035.  50 

263, 622. 95 

456, 836. 07 
32, 215. 00 

Total... 

4, 578, 372.  95 

5, 895, 406.  56 

I        (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (2) 

Switzerland 

62.90 

553. 00 

1, 169.  75 
237,  967.  50 

22, 810.  84 

20, 200. 00 

150. 00 

150. 00 

Total 

703. 00 

282, 360. 99 

IV     (2) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Syria 

19.00 

Thailand 

17.65 

1.93 

1, 623. 00 

41.23 

14.11 

30, 503.  26 

378. 25 

5, 500. 00 

32, 347. 61 

386, 960. 00 

Total 

1, 542.  58 

455, 744. 46 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

Trinidad 

1.08 

82.50 
55.00 

2,800.00 

3, 855.  50 
10, 000. 00 

Total 

2,  800.  00 

13,994.08 

I        (2) 
1            (6) 

Turkey 

- 

223,  505.  00 

170, 450. 00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

Turkey — Continued. 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

$1,  653,  749. 0 

55,  501. 9 

15, 672. » 

1,  205. 2 

930,  770. 51 

116,025.0 

8, 100. 0 

Total 

3,174,979.0 

IV 

(1) 
(2) 

18.7 

.8 

Total. 

19.5 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Union  of  South  Africa 

$7.18 

1,149.2 

1,  690. 0 

3, 029. 4 

1,866.66" 

352.2 
65,113.0 
12,303.8 

3,  765. 0 

11,760.0 

Total 

1, 807. 18 

99, 162. 9 

V 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 

702,900.0 

publics. 

70,  614. 2 

107,  500.  00 

404,548.0 

Total _ 

107, 500. 00 

1, 178, 062. 2 

I 

IV 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(X) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Uruguay 

39.00 
243.66" 

52.  C 

1,955.0 
243.0 

Total 

282.00 

2,  250. 0 

Venezuela 

"" 3."66" 

40.  q 

165.0 

101.0 

20, 576.  1 

1, 278. 1 

277,570.0 

11, 452. 32 
12, 000. 00 
4, 044. 99 

31,974.6 

165, 353. 6 

11,340.7 

13,650.0 

Total 

27, 500. 31 

522,049.3 

V 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

63,000.0 

62,042.0 

2,000.0 

Total 

127,042.0 

Grand  total 

35, 262, 313.  54 

204, 555,  780. 4 

During  the  month  of  December,  301  arms 
export  licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  ol 
4,327  such  licenses  issued  during  the  curren 
year. 

Arms  Exported 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char 
acter,  value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  th< 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  ex 
ported  during  the  year  1939  up  to  and  including 
the  month  of  December  under  export  licenses 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

IV  (1) 

I       (4) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

$360. 79 

59.00 

7, 427. 00 

1, 243. 00 

8, 729. 00 

I        (4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (1) 

VII  (2) 

$254. 00 

922. 00 

840. 00 

951, 166. 00 

4, 992. 68 

2, 938. 95 

4, 677. 00 

11,703.00 
155, 276. 00 

21, 238. 00 
79, 200. 00 

143, 573. 20 

89, 952. 00 

6, 310. 00 

1, 828. 00 

28, 275. 00 

Total    

107, 197. 00 

1, 395, 948. 83 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

1, 428.  30 

1,  713.  54 

1, 578, 365. 00 

5, 439.  24 

6, 267.  30 

1, 578, 365. 00 

1, 131.  44 

497.  39 

17, 296. 00 

53, 377. 00 
49, 956. 00 

210,  621. 95 
53, 406. 00 

Total     -  

1, 684, 839. 84 

1, 873, 024.  32 

V  (2) 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

40.00 

2.00 

111.38 

87.00 

1,610.00 

30.00 

Total. 

1, 840. 38 

V       (1) 
(2) 

Igian  Congo    _. 

1, 249. 00 

30.00 

Total 

1, 279. 00 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 



Igium 

655.  21 

56, 769.  00 

938. 35 

111.62 

35.11 

114, 800. 00 

5,  518.  00 

86, 400. 00 

Total 

264, 227. 29 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (3) 

rmuda 

69.13 

17.45 

3, 000. 00 

12, 600.  00 

Total 

3,  000. 00 

12, 686.  58 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

ilivia 

574. 00 

7, 000. 00 

1,478.00 

487. 39 

101.00 

651. 80 
9,100.00 

8,  936.  20 

52,  800.  00 

994. 16 

Total 

101.00 

82, 021. 55 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

razil 

202. 00 

2,  400.  00 
2, 056. 00 

88, 438.  00 

7,051.00 

668,  240.  00 

3,601.00 
2,  268.  00 

12,  363.  46 
33, 336. 00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

Brazil— Continued. 

V      (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

$104,  085. 00 

26,  417.  00 

1,  000.  00 

$712. 927. 00 
142, 942.  47 
163, 686.  00 

Total                  -- 

141. 827. 00 

1, 829, 185.  93 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

20.00 

108. 38 

250.  00 
2,  500. 00 

500. 00 
7,  000.  00 
4,  200.  00 

Total 

2,  750.  00 

11, 828. 38 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

VII    (2) 

129.  20 

75.00 

302. 60 

Total 

506. 80 

I        (1) 

(2) 

V       (3) 

26.43 

28.00 

750.  00 

Total -- 

804.  43 

I        (2) 
(4) 

175.  00 

10.00 

Total 

185.00 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

Bulgaria       

23.00 

2.30 

Total       

25.30 

I        (1) 

(4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

Burma ..  . 

567. 10 

203. 00 

1, 620.  35 

128.46 

Total _. 

2, 418.  91 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

HI     (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

Canada 

4, 603. 78 

28, 892. 46 

592. 00 

4, 165. 93 

50,  950.  00 

268,  273. 00 

2,  214.  65 

445.34 

10, 017. 61 

103, 957. 00 

17, 100. 00 

502. 60 

30,901.00 

21, 296.  07 

51, 550. 00 

1, 304,  293. 00 

10, 596.  59 

1, 510. 87 

882,  550. 14 
82, 635. 45 

217,  760. 04 
17, 100. 00 
91, 177. 87 

260,  846.  49 

Total 

493, 130. 81 

2, 970,  800.  98 

IV     (1) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII    (2) 

Ceylon 

86.88 

Chile 

60.00 

116.00 

13, 577. 45 

730. 00 

4, 600. 00 

35.00 

55,111.00 

Total 

74,  229.  45 

I         (2) 
(3) 
(4) 

HI     (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

China 

135, 408. 00 

1, 490. 00 

8, 735. 00 

26, 042. 00 

504.  46 

1,  760. 00 

2, 009. 00 

4, 362. 05 
961, 461. 00 

75, 093. 00 

238, 604.  22 
196, 908. 00 

139,000.00 
298, 400. 00 

139, 000. 00 
298, 449. 88 

Total 

514,  502.  00 

2, 012, 724.  61 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31, 1939 

Colombia 

I       (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

$165.66" 

712.00 

47, 500. 00 

21.00 

4, 009.  00 

$281.  70 

211.  56 

4, 523. 65 

4, 602. 10 

353, 936. 00 

41, 758.  50 

141, 304. 00 

3, 977. 49 

1, 365. 00 

2,  205. 00 

Total _ 

53, 772. 00 

552, 800.  00 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

Costa  Rica 

13.00 

2, 606. 65 

498. 00 

1~525.~66~ 

41,  580.  00 
5, 430. 00 

41,  500.  00 

728.00 

1,605.93 

Total 

1,  525. 00 

93, 961.  58 

I        (1) 

(4) 

HI     (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

I        (4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

Cuba 

57.00 

39.00 

"390.66" 

2, 109. 00 

50, 686. 00 
57, 795. 00 

7, 392. 35 
14, 177. 00 

2, 300.  00 

1, 000. 00 

2, 280.  52 

5, 649.  34 
11.00 

Total 

4, 818. 62 

139, 067. 69 

Curacao 

""21,"266."66" 

25.10 

49.14 

427.00 

30, 426. 00 

Total 

21, 200. 00 

30, 927. 24 

V       (1) 
(3) 

Czechoslovakia 

115,500.00 

12, 800. 00 

Total 

128, 300. 00 

I        (2) 
(4) 

V       (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Denmark 

2, 760. 00 

340. 00 

11,211.48 

3,  266. 00 



5, 500. 00 

Total 

23, 067. 48 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

Dominican  Republic. 

85.00 

100.  76 

19, 573. 00 

4, 000.  00 

264. 00 

350. 00 

8, 100. 00 
11, 100. 00 

2, 045.  60 

Total ._ 

350.  00 

45,  268.  35 

I        (4) 
(5) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 

Ecuador 

42.00 

134.  00 

128. 00 

34.00 

1, 128. 00 

1, 373. 00 
26.00 

Total. 

1, 170.  00 

1,695.00 

I        0) 
(4) 
(5) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 

Egypt 

30.00 

3, 080. 00 

518. 00 

18.00 

210.  39 
6.40 

1, 600. 00 

Total 

18.00 

5, 444.  79 

I        (2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

El  Salvador 

38, 375. 00 
79.00 

38,  375. 00 

259. 00 

4, 324.  63 

' 

3,421.00 

DEPAKTMENT   OF  STATE   BULLETIN 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

El  Salvador— Continued. 

V      (2) 

(3) 

VII   (2) 

$1,504.00 

850.00 

4,364.00 

Total 

$38, 454. 00 

63,097.63 

V      (2) 

VII  (1) 

Estonia 

44,180.00 

2.07 

Total 

44, 182. 07 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

in     (1) 
(2) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (1) 

Federated  Malay  States 

14.00 

59.08 

66.10 

Total 



139. 18 

Finland „ 



8,517.06 

7,041.95 

80.00 

95.67 

14, 550. 00 

22,000.00 
61, 919. 00 

101,075.00 
216,089.00 

Total 

73, 919. 00 

347,448.67 

France 



151. 94 
464.00 

399.00 

14, 479, 451. 00 
520.00 

30,424,096.00 

1,700.00 

118.00 

~K6I6^928."66" 
2, 366, 382. 00 

470,562.00 

1, 839, 916. 14 

5, 281, 317.  Of 

2,200.00 

Total 

17, 857, 281. 00 

38, 020, 923.  OS 

I        (1) 
(4) 

French  Cameroun 

32.50' 

5.92 

Total 

38.42 

I        (1) 
(4) 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

34. 00 

32.00 

Total 

66.00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

67.50 

78.31 



4,131.00 
1,159.26 

Total 

5, 436. 07 

I        (4) 
V       (2) 

33.83 

95.00 

Total 

128.83 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

123. 70 

793. 70 

1, 160. 12 

287. 42 

13,300.00 

7,000.00 

Total.. 

22, 664. 94 

I       O) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII  (2) 

428.85 

1,000.00 

34,585.00 

62,  617. 32 

3, 915,  500. 00 
7,045.00 

28,680,093.00 

14,245.00 

965. 28 

451. 55 

492,464.00 

115, 641. 00 
146, 191. 00 

1,033,229.08 
838, 467. 50 
277,843.00 

Total 

4,184,377.00 

31,436,389.68 

■.'_.  V 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

I       (5) 

V      (2) 

(3) 

$34, 028. 00 

3, 500. 00 

2, 200. 00 

39, 728. 00 

I       (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

436. 00 

1, 960. 00 

$30.60 

200.15 
84.00 

192.  00 

7, 565. 00 

93.00 

9,489.00 

30.60 

20,019.15 

I        (1) 

(4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

vn  (i) 

(2) 

11, 688. 00 

36, 652.  50 

2, 380. 75 

.87 

728. 98 
30.76 

334.54 

.87 

51,815.53 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

159. 00 

3, 800. 00 
373.00 
186. 90 

4, 972. 38 

814. 00 

4,  543.  50 

150, 000. 00 

51.00 

5, 000. 00 

959.00 

4,  359. 90 

166, 498.  88 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
VII   (2) 

31.25 

849. 65 

654. 68 

22, 608.  78 

3, 215.  92 

40.00 

1, 037. 86 

31.25 

28, 406. 89 

I        (1) 

(4) 

V      (3) 

43.40 

64.00 

69.00 
3,670.00 

64.00 

3,  782.  40 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

2, 026. 60 

6, 684. 29 

3, 140. 86 

59.64 

64, 502. 75 
877. 00 

81,282.75 
3, 282. 00 
2,  500. 00 

334.00 

65,  379. 76 

99,  310. 14 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

975. 08 

162. 85 

40, 000. 00 

100. 00 

41,  237.  93 

I        (3) 
(4) 

V       (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

26, 500. 00 

19.34 

4,977.34 
210, 000. 00 

4, 300. 00 

29,  298. 00 

Total 

19.34 

275, 075.  34 

aly                

V       (2) 
(8) 

10,962.00 

37, 702. 00 

13, 900. 00 

10, 962. 00 

51,  602. 00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

I       (4) 

IV    (l) 

(2) 

$62.44 

$192. 00 

2, 896. 97 
453. 67 

Total                        

192. 00 

3,  413. 08 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 

(2) 

6, 380. 00 



757, 000. 00 
235, 210. 00 

Total                      

998,  590. 00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 

1, 057. 80 

395.  35 

173. 20 

124. 36 

2, 300. 00 

4, 050. 71 

VII   (2) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

864.00 

30.80 

2, 000. 00 

18.83 

2, 049. 63 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     (2) 

667. 75 

3, 576. 00 

613.00 

1, 276. 00 

6, 032. 75 

I        (1) 
(4) 

312. 43 

123. 66 

Total                       

436. 09 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

792. 34 

175. 00 

76, 000. 00 

9, 330. 00 

995, 600. 00 

18,  528. 89 

16, 660. 00 

79, 700. 00 
700. 00 

1,  600. 00 
600.25 

1,  450. 00 

624,  850. 00 

328, 080. 00 

890, 446. 00 

14, 109.  75 

51,423.08 

Total                         

84, 060. 25 

3, 025,  995. 06 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

V       (2) 
(3) 

9.00 

Mozambique  

58.00 
73.09 

88.40 

184.  76 
1, 000.  00 

20, 610. 00 

131.09 

21, 883. 16 

I        (2) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (2) 

17.50 

1, 081, 788. 00 
6, 669. 00 

45.00 

485,  314.  00 

34, 853. 50 
101, 321. 00 

607, 996. 17 

1, 210,  390. 00 

52,  779.  00 

Total 

136, 174.  50 

3, 344, 898. 67 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

448. 17 

45, 645. 00 

917. 91 

495,  550. 00 

4, 856, 313. 00 

21, 026.  80 

39, 889.  30 

640.04 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31, 1939 

V 
VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

$142, 478. 00 

$54, 030. 00 

206, 002. 10 
261, 607. 00 

10.00 

Total     - 

54, 030. 00 

6, 070,  427.  32 

I 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(3) 

381.  60 
372. 68 

10, 080. 85 

1, 224. 05 
14, 000. 00 

Total          

754. 28 

16, 304. 90 

I 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

- 

612.  87 

448.47 
166. 53 

2,740.00 

14,  500. 00 

18, 467. 87 

I 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

17.00 

91.56 

82.00 

9, 860. 00 

28, 059. 00 
102, 000. 00 

9, 860. 00 

130, 249.  56 

I 
I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 

(1) 
(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

116. 10 

, 

466. 61 

692. 43 
106.  58 

4,  500. 00 
12, 752. 00 
19, 300. 00 

5,  578. 00 
6, 964. 00 

Total       

49, 259. 62 

I 
III 

IV 

V 
VII 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

1,  600. 00 

1,  345. 00 

20, 906. 00 

427. 00 

2, 059. 70 

30.00 

885. 00 

27, 252. 70 

I 

IV 
VII 

(4) 

(2) 
(1) 

41.00 

48.00 

3.67 

5.76 

Total              - 

57.33 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

486. 72 

4, 424. 00 

45.50 

603. 64 
30.00 

3.00 

5.03 
6,  226.  87 

19, 537.  00 

5, 302. 00 

Total ---. 

48.50 

36,  615.  26 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Palestine 

3, 052.  00 

72.00 

404. 00 

Total                      

3, 528. 00 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Panama 

500. 88 

465. 00 

4, 100. 00 

800. 00 

3, 400. 00 

4, 082. 00 

728. 00 

Total 

14, 075. 88 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

IV 

(i) 

(2) 

$8.00 

820.00 

Total                          

828.00 

I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

m 

(2) 

Peru-    . 

45.00 

37, 000. 00 

955. 36 

16,000.00 

1, 083, 240. 00 

10, 678. 40 

303.50 

412.00 

36, 585. 00 

99,422.70 
65, 972. 00 

294.40 

$9, 620. 00 

38,988.00 

Total 

9,620.00 

1, 389, 896. 36 

I 
I 

IV 
V 

(4) 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

7.47 

118. 70 

167. 48 

1, 056. 55 

111.39 

257, 705. 00 

39.00 

Total-      .  -  - 

259, 198. 12 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(1) 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

-------------- 

10.00 

317.00 

100.00 

9, 135.  Of 

6,310.00 

28,475.00 

528.  OC 

Total.          

44,875.00 

I 

V 

(5) 
(2) 
(3) 

835, 000.  OP 

3. 970. 00 

26,190.00 

Total      

865, 160. 00 

I 
rv 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
0) 
(1) 

Southern  Rhodesia 

609. 92 

277.95 

» 

201.75 

- 

1,900.00 

Total    

2. 989. 62 

I 

IV 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

39.00 

116.37 

229.50 

34.76 

Total --- 

419. 63 

I 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

71.25 

1,  292. 14 

2, 342. 00 

123,057.00 
152,  531. 72 

10, 955.  00 

32,170.00 

Total 

13,  297.  00 

309, 122. 11 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

0) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

62.90 

553.00 

1, 187. 75 
245,697.00 

22,784.00 

20,  200. 00 

150.00 

150.00 

Total         --  --- 

703. 00 

290,081.65 

IV 

I 

rv 

(2) 

0) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

Syria 

19.00 

23.58 

12.18 

6, 184. 00 
336. 42 

30,  525. 19 
378.25 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

December 
1939 

12  months 
ending 

December 
31,  1939 

liland— Continued. 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

$5,  500.  00 

65, 167.  61 

$51, 968. 00 

346,  200.  00 

Total         - 

57, 488.  42 

447, 806. 81 

I 
IV 

V 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

1.08 

79.50 

37.00 

1, 051.  60 

1, 600. 00 

11, 500. 00 

Total            - 

1, 500. 00 

12, 669. 08 

I 

III 

IV 

V 

(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

41, 955. 00 
312, 088. 00 

75, 195. 00 

312, 088. 00 
170.  34 

6.25 

329,  778. 00 

25.00 

Total 

354, 043. 00 

717,  261. 59 

IV 

(1) 

(2) 

18.70 

.80 

Total    

19.50 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
0) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

ion  of  South  Africa 

1,  210.  83 

1, 835. 41 

3, 375.  21 

368. 24 

1, 800. 00 
373.  79 

64, 978. 00 
10, 927. 36 
3, 765.  00 

11,760.00 

Total-. 

2, 173.  79 

98, 220. 05 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

ion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 

845, 966. 00 

ublics. 

74,  513.  78 

30, 128. 00 

176, 536. 00 

Total 

30, 128. 00 

1,097,015.78 

I 

IV 
V 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

nguay 

13.00 

1, 955. 00 

160.00 

Total 

2, 128. 00 

I     (1) 

(2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

nezuela.  

40.00 

41.00 

57.00 

105. 00 

2.10 

193,  400. 00 

2, 042.  32 

4,  000.  00 

324. 00 

20,  544. 24 

1, 288. 85 

271,833.00 

24, 379. 82 

158, 853.  .50 

7,071.37 

13,410.00 

Total 

199, 873.  42 

497,  528.  78 

IV 
V 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

indward  Islands. 

48.00 

igoslavia 

182, 036. 00 

32, 967. 00 

1,  906. 00 

Total 

216, 909. 00 

Grand  total 

26, 219, 147. 13 

102,  298,  298. 51 
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Arms  Import  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
cter,  value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  the 
rms,   ammunition,   and   implements   of   war 


Country  of  origin 

Category 

Value 

Total 

III  (1) 
V       (3) 

I        (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

V  (3) 
I        (4) 

V  (2) 

$70, 000. 00 

6, 000.  00 

90.00 

20.00 

3,000.00 

14, 000. 00 

837. 22 

4, 840. 00 

36.00 

200. 00 

$70, 000. 00 

6, 000. 00 

}             110. 00 
1 

>■        17, 837. 22 
4, 840. 00 

36.00 

200.00 

Total             .- 

99, 023. 22 

During  the  month  of  December,  8  arms  im- 
port licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of 
156  such  licenses  issued  during  the  current 
year. 

Categories  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  War 

The  categories  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  in  the  appropriate  column  of 
the  tables  printed  above  are  the  categories  into 
which  those  articles  were  divided  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  May  1,  1937,  enumerat- 
ing the  articles  which  would  be  considered  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  May  1, 1937,  as  follows : 

Category  I 

(1)  Rifles  and  carbines  using  ammunition  in 
excess  of  caliber  .22,  and  barrels  for  those 
weapons ; 

(2)  Machine  guns,  automatic  or  autoloading 
rifles,  and  machine  pistols  using  ammunition  in 
excess  of  caliber  .22,  and  barrels  for  those 
weapons ; 

(3)  Guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  of  all  cali- 
bers, their  mountings  and  barrels ; 

(4)  Ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22  for 
the  arms  enumerated  under  (1)  and  (2)  above, 
and  cartridge  cases  or  bullets  for  such  ammuni- 
tion; filled  and  unfilled  projectiles  for  the  arms 
enumerated  under  (3)  above; 

(5)  Grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines  and 
depth  charges,  filled  or  unfilled,  and  apparatus 
for  their  use  or  discharge ; 

(6)  Tanks,  military  armored  vehicles,  and 
armored  trains. 
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Category  II 

Vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  including  aircraft 
carriers  and  submarines,  and  armor  plate  for 
such  vessels. 

Category  III 

(1)  Aircraft,  unassembled,  assembled,  or  dis- 
mantled, both  heavier  and  lighter  than  air, 
which  are  designed,  adapted,  and  intended  for 
aerial  combat  by  the  use  of  machine  guns  or 
of  artillery  or  for  the  carrying  and  dropping 
of  bombs,  or  which  are  equipped  with,  or  which 
by  reason  of  design  or  construction  are  pre- 
pared for  any  of  the  appliances  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  below; 

(2)  Aerial  gun  mounts  and  frames,  bomb 
racks,  torpedo  carriers,  and  bomb  or  torpedo 
release  mechanisms. 

Category  IV 

(1)  Kevolvers  and  automatic  pistols  using 
ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22; 

(2)  Ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22  for 
the  arms  enumerated  under  (1)  above,  and 
cartridge  cases  or  bullets  for  such  ammunition. 

Category  V 

(1)  Aircraft,  unassembled,  assembled  or  dis- 
mantled, both  heavier  and  lighter  than  air, 
other  than  those  included  in  Category  III ; 

(2)  Propellers  or  air  screws,  fuselages,  hulls, 
wings,  tail  units,  and  under-carriage  units; 

(3)  Aircraft  engines,  unassembled,  assem- 
bled, or  dismantled. 

Category  VI 

(1)  Livens  projectors  and  flame  throwers; 

(2)  a.  Mustard  gas  (dichlorethyl  sulphide); 

b.  Lewisite  (chlorvinyldichlorarsine  and 

dichlordivinylchlorarsine) ; 

c.  Methyldichlorarsine ; 

d.  Diphenylchlorarsine ; 

e.  Diphenylcyanarsine ; 

f.  Diphenylaminechlorarsine; 

g.  Phenyldichlorarsine ; 
h.  Ethyldichlorarsine; 

i.  Phenyldibromarsine ; 
j.  Ethyldibromarsine ; 
k.  Phosgene; 

1.  Monochlormethylchlorf ormate ; 
m.  Trichlormethylchlorformate   (diphos- 

gene) ; 
n.  Dichlordimethyl  Ether; 
o.  Dibromdimethyl  Ether; 
p.  Cyanogen  Chloride; 
q.  Ethylbromacetate; 
r.  Ethyliodoacetate ; 
s.  Brombenzylcyanide ; 


t.  Bromacetone; 

u.  Brommethylethyl  ketone. 

Category  VII 

(1)  Propellant  powders; 

(2)  High  explosives  as  follows: 

a.  Nitrocellulose  having  a  nitrogen  con- 

tent of  more  than  12%; 

b.  Trinitrotoluene; 

c.  Trinitroxylene ; 

d.  Tetryl  (trinitrophenol  methyl  nitra- 

mine  or  tetranitro  methylaniline) 

e.  Picric  acid; 

f.  Ammonium  picrate; 

g.  Trinitroanisol  ; 

h.  Trinitronaphthalene ; 

i.  Tetranitronapbthalene; 

j .  Hexanitrodiphenylamine ; 

k.  Pentaerythritetetranitrate  (Penthrite 
or  Pentrite) ; 

1.  Trimethylenetrinitramine  (Hexogeii 
orT4); 

m.  Potassium  nitrate  powders  (blacfc 
saltpeter  powder)  ; 

n.  Sodium  nitrate  powders  (black  sods 
powder) ; 

o.  Amatol  (mixture  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate and  trinitrotoluene) ; 

p.  Ammonal  (mixture  of  ammoniuit 
nitrate,  trinitrotoluene,  and  powj 
dered  aluminum,  with  or  witkou* 
other  ingredients) ; 

q.  Schneiderite  (mixture  of  ammoniurr 
nitrate  and  dinitronaphthalene 
with  or  without  other  ingredients) 

Special  Statistics  in  Regaed  to  Aems 
'  Expoets  to  Cuba 

In  compliance  with  article  II  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  tc 
suppress  smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  March 
11, 1926,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
clearance  of  shipments  of  merchandise  by  water, 
air,  or  land,  from  any  of  the  ports  of  either 
country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  other  country, 
shall  be  denied  when  such  shipment  comprises 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited 
or  restricted  in  the  country  to  which  such  ship- 
ment is  destined,  unless  in  this  last  case  there 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  requisites  de- 
manded by  the  laws  of  both  countries." 

and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba  which 
restrict  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition. 
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;  implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  by  requir- 
an  import  permit  for  each  shipment,  export 
nses  for  shipments  of  arms,  ammunition, 
[  implements  of  war  to  Cuba  are  required 
the  articles  enumerated  below  in  addition 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  President's 
clamation  of  May  1,  1937 : 

1)  Arms  and  small  arms  using  ammunition 
:aliber  .22  or  less,  other  than  those  classed  as 
s. 

2)  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  of 
kinds  and  calibers,  other  than  those  classed 
oys,  and  of  guns  and  machine  guns. 

3)  Ammunition  for  the  arms  and  small 
is  under  (1)  above. 

4)  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 
h  cross-guard  hilts. 

5)  Explosives  as  follows :  explosive  powders 
ill  kinds  for  all  purposes;  nitrocellulose  hay- 
;  a  nitrogen  content  of  12  percent  or  less ;  di- 
jnylamine ;  dynamite  of  all  kinds ;  nitroglyc- 
ne ;  alkaline  nitrates  (ammonium,  potas- 
m,  and  sodium  nitrate) ;  nitric  acid;  nitro- 
izene  (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane) ;  sulphur; 
phuric  acid;  chlorate  of  potash;  and 
tones. 

;6)  Tear  gas  (C6H6C0CH2C1)  and  other 
lilar  nontoxic  gases  and  apparatus  designed 
■  the  storage  or  projection  of  such  gases. 

rhe  table  printed  below  indicates,  in  respect 
licenses  authorizing  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
the  articles  and  commodities  listed  in  the 
seeding  paragraph  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
ite  during  December  1939,  the  number  of 
2nses  and  the  value  of  the  articles  and  com- 
•dities  described  in  the  licenses : 
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amber  of  licenses 


Section 


(2) 
(3) 
(5) 


Value 


$495. 05 

39.00 

2, 846. 00 

8, 221. 87 


Total 


$11,601.92 


The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  value 
the  articles  and  commodities  listed  above  ex- 
ited to  Cuba  during  December  1939  under 
enses  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 


Section 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(5) 


Value 


$1,046.15 

190. 70 

16, 149. 00 

20, 947. 25 


Total 


$38, 333. 10 


Tin-Plate  Scrap 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  number 
of  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1939,  up  to  and 
including  the  month  of  December,  authorizing 
the  export  of  tin-plate  scrap  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  approved  February  15,  1936, 
together  with  the  number  of  tons  authorized  to 
be  exported  and  the  value  thereof : 


December  1939 

12  months  ending 
December  31,  1939 

Country  of  destination 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Japan 

385 

$6, 897. 00 

10, 699 

$200, 497. 52 

During  the  month  of  December,  9  tin-plate 
scrap  licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of 
172  such  licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Helium 

The  table  printed  below  gives  the  essential 
information  in  regard  to  the  licenses  issued  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  1939  authorizing 
the  exportation  of  helium  gas  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  approved  on  September  1, 1937, 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto : 


Quan- 

Applicant for  license 

Purchaser  in  foreign 
country 

Country  of 
destination 

tity  in 
cubic 
feet 

Total 
value 

The   Linde    Air 

The   O.    H.   Johns 

Canada 

0.353 

$48. 00 

Products  Co. 

Glass  Co.,  Ltd. 

The   Linde    Air 

Western  Claude 

Canada 

.1412 

22.60 

Products  Co. 

Neon  Lights,  Ltd. 

The   Linde    Air 

Kyo  t'shiyama 

Japan 

.0706 

11.20 

Products  Co. 

The    Ohio   Chemi- 

Clarondon  Labora- 

Oreat Brit- 

200 

16.00 

cal  &  Mfg.  Co. 

tory. 

ain. 
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PASSPORT  STATISTICS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

The  following  information  concerning  per- 
sons procuring  passports  or  renewals  has  been 
compiled  from  passport  and  renewal  applica- 
tions received  by  the  Department  of  State  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1939 : 

OCCUPATION 

Accountant 625 

Actor 365 

Architect 157 

Artist 643 

Banker,  broker 982 

Buyer,  exporter,  importer 759 

Clerk,    secretary 5,  252 

Contractor 321 

Doctor 1,  281 

Draftsman 284 

Druggist 83 

Engineer , 2,  625 

Executive 3,  313 

Farmer,    rancher 1, 014 

Florist 329 

Housewife 13, 274 

Interior   decorator 140 

Laborer   (common) 1,622 

Laborer  (skilled) 11,523 

Lawyer 1,  099 

Librarian 320 

Manufacturer 963 

Merchant  1>  686 

Miscellaneous 2,  873 

Missionary 1, 139 

Musician 586 

None 7,  600 

Nurse 1,276 

Religious 1,  824 

Restaurateur 571 

Retired 2, 104 

Salesman 1, 834 

Scientific 777 

Servant 1,  805 

Student 8,  780 

Teacher 7,  705 

Technician 433 

Tradesman 850 

Writer 1, 033 

Total 89, 850 

DESTINATION 

Africa 1, 074 

All  countries" 460 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 1,  207 

Eastern    Europe 4,018 

Far   East 5,409 

Latin    America 13, 951 

Near   East 4,  997 

Western   Europe 65, 163 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 44 


OBJECT  OF  TRAVEL 

Commercial 5,2i| 

Education 3,  © 

Employment 5, 8| 

Family  affairs 3, 5! 

Health 8 

Personal  business 23, 7! 

Professional 2, 4' 

Religious-, 1, 8 

Scientific » 

Travel 42,  & 

APPLICANT 

Native 57, 8 

Naturalized 31,  ft, 

Male 48, 8' 

Female 41, 0 

ADDITIONAL    PEES0N8    INCLUDED   IN    PASSPORTS 


Adults 

Minors 


13,2 

10,4 


PREVIOUS  PASSPORTS 


Number  of  applicants  having  been  previously 
issued  American  passports 31, 0 


PERMANENT   RESIDENCE,    1639 

Number 
receiving 
passnorts 
or  re- 
newals 

Alabama 300 

Alaska 28 

Arizona 263 

Arkansas 176 

California 10,  525 

Colorado 570 

Connecticut 2,  356 

Delaware 224 

District  of  Columbia 1,  085 

Florida 879 

Georgia , 394 

Idaho 147 

Illinois 6,  300 

Indiana 961 

Iowa 587 

Kansas 430 

Kentucky 340 

Louisiana 769 

Maine 325 

Maryland 1,  114 

Massachusetts 5,  415 

Michigan 2,  921 

Minnesota 1,  236 

Mississippi 181 

Missouri 1,  393 

Montana 218 

Nebraska 364 

Nevada 109 

New  Hampshire 252 

New  Jersey 5,  855 

New  Mexico 158 

New  York  City 18,  424 


Percei 
of  tot] 

0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 

11. 

0. 
2. 
0. 
1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
7. 
1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
1. 
6. 
3. 
1. 
0. 
1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
6. 
0.1 
20. 


•  While  a  great  many  applicants  inserted  "All  countri< 
in  the  space  provided  in  applications  for  destination,  it  Is  l 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  State  that  practically  all  w 
gave  "All  countries"  as  their  destination  contemplated  vl( 
ing  western  Europe. 
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permanent  residence,  1939 — continued 

Number 
receiving 
passports 

or  re-  Percent 

newals  of  total 

w  York  State" 6,080  6.77 

rth  Carolina 448  0.50 

rth  Dakota 124  0.14 

i0  3,824  4.26 

lahoma 678  0.75 

;gon 585  0.65 

insylvania 5,895  6.  56 

ode  Island 652  0.72 

ith  Carolina 198  0.22 

ith  Dakota 147  0.16 

anessee 369  0.41 
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permanent  residence,  1939 — continued 

Number 
receiving 
passports 

or  re-  Percent 

newals  of  total 

Texas 2,180  2.43 

Utah 419  0.47 

Vermont 164  0.  18 

Virginia 743  0.83 

Washington 1,098  1.22 

West  Virginia 297  0.33 

Wisconsin 1,518  1.69 

Wyoming 132  0.15 

89,  850  100.  00 

*  Exclusive  of  New  York  City. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


ESIGNATION  OF  JOSEPH  E.  DAVIES  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  BELGIUM  AND 

MINISTER  TO  LUXEMBURG 


eleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  23] 

The  President  has  accepted  the  formal  resig- 

ition  of  Joseph  E.  Davies  as  Ambassador  to 

slgium    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary    to 

ixemburg. 

Ambassador  Davies'  letter  of  resignation  to 

e  President  dated  January  15,  1940,  reads  as 

Hows : 

kfr  Dear  Mr.  President  : 
"Herewith  I  confirm  my  previous  oral  resig- 
ition,  as  of  January  16,  as  Ambassador  to 
elgium  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Lux- 
nbourg  in  order  that  I  may  assume  the  duties 
I  my  new  post  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tly of  State  as  an  adviser  on  war  emergency 
roblems  and  policies. 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  express  to  you  the 
ride  which  I  find  in  the  fact  that  you  and  the 
ecretary  of  State  should  have  imposed  this 
mewed  confidence  in  me? 
"May  I  also  say,  as  I  am  now  retiring  from 
stive  diplomatic  service  abroad,  that  I  found 
le  highest  personal  satisfaction  in  serving  my 


country  as  your  personal  representative  to  the 
Governments  of  Russia,  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg? In  no  less  degree  do  I  value  the  fact 
that  this  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  be  identi- 
fied with,  and  perhaps  to  be  of  some  small  serv- 
ice to,  your  great  administration.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Davies" 

In  accepting  the  Ambassador's  resignation, 
the  President  replied  January  23,  1940,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  Dear  Joe: 

"In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  your  new  post  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  accept 
herewith  your  resignation  as  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  and  Minister  to  Luxembourg,  effective 
as  of  January  sixteenth. 

"I  do  this  with  less  misgiving  because  through 
your  new  work  in  the  Department  of  State  we 
shall  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  wide 
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experience  in  Europe  and  your  critical  estimate 
of  developments  there. 

"Now  that  you  are  formally  relinquishing  the 
posts  in  Brussels  and  in  Luxembourg,  I  do  want 
to  assure  you  of  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  work  you  have  done  there  and  I  feel 
also  that  it  is  due  you  to  say,  particularly,  that 
your  reports  from  your  recent  posts,  as  well  as 
those  sent  previously  from  Moscow,  were 
extremely  valuable. 


"You  exercised  a  happy  faculty  in  evaluat 
ing  events  at  hand  and  determining  with  singu 
lar  accuracy  their  probable  effect  on  future  de 
velopments.  Your  judgements  of  men  am 
measures  were  sound  and  dependable.  On  thi 
account  I  feel  it  is  particularly  fortunate  tha 
we  are  to  have  the  continued  benefit  of  you 
guidance  and  counsel  in  foreign  affairs. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


NAVIGATION 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
Project 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
State : 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  Dr.  Skelton,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
of  Canada,  and  his  colleagues,8  who  have  come 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  providing  for  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin. 

"Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
been  interested  in  this  development  for  many 
years.  The  treaty  which  was  negotiated  cover- 
ing this  subject  in  1932  met  with  certain  objec- 
tions; and  as  a  result,  both  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  ourselves  decided  to  reopen  the 
negotiations  on  a  new  basis,  looking  towards 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  dealing  with  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  as  a  whole. 

"In  a  world  in  which  so  much  of  international 
relations  arises  out  of  unhappiness,  it  is  gratify- 


*  The  Canadian  delegation  is  composed  of :  Dr.  O.  D. 
Skelton ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Read ;  Mr.  Guy  A.  Lindsay ;  Mr.  T. 
H.  Hogg;  and  Mr.  Olivier  Lefebvre. 


ing  to  be  able  to  take  up  a  project  which  is  con 
structive,  and  whose  object  is  to  improve  th» 
economic  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  botl 
countries." 

The  Canadian  delegation  on  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Basin  Project  arrived  in  Washing 
ton  on  January  21.  On  Monday,  January  22 
conversations  with  the  United  States  delega 
tion  were  resumed  in  the  Department  of  State 
These  conversations  continued  through  tht 
afternoon  of  January  24.  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affain 
and  head  of  the  Canadian  delegation,  and  hii 
associates  left  Washington  to  return  to  Ottawa 
the  afternoon  of  January  24.  Before  their  de 
parture,  the  following  joint  statement  on  behali 
of  the  two  delegations  was  agreed  upon: 

"During  the  discussions  the  whole  field  was 
covered,  and  definite  progress  was  made.  Th< 
discussions  have  now  reached  the  point  when 
it  is  necessary  for  the  two  delegations  to  report 
to  their  respective  Governments  on  various  mat 
ters  of  policy  requiring  their  consideration  anc 
decision. 

"The  engineering  advisers  of  the  two  Govern 
ments  have  reached  substantial  agreement  or 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  project  ir 
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e  International  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
iwrence  River  which  would  involve  a  main 
m  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnhart  Island,  with 
power  house  in  each  country,  and  a  control 
m  upstream.  This  project  is  based  upon  a 
an  which  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
26  report  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers, 
le  engineers  of  the  two  countries  are  in  agree- 
;nt  that  such  a  project  is  sound  from  an  engi- 
ering  standpoint,  cheaper  in  cost  than  the 
oject  on  which  the  1932  Treaty  was  based, 
d  affords  full  protection  for  all  the  interests 
the  various  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
ver. 

"The  negotiations  will  continue  through 
plomatic  channels." 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

iternational    Telecommunication    Conven- 
tion (Treaty  Series  No.  867) 

reece 

According  to  notification  No.  347,  dated  Jan- 
try  1,  1940,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
>nal  Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern,  the 
reek  Government  has  approved  the  following 
gulations  and  protocols  annexed  to  the  In- 
rnational  Telecommunication  Convention  of 
ecember  9,  1932,  as  revised  at  Cairo  in  1938 : 

General  Radio  Regulations  and  Final  Proto- 
col (revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 

Additional  Radio  Regulations  and  Addi- 
tional Protocol  (revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 

Telegraph  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol 
(revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 

Telephone  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol 
(revision  of  Cairo,  1938). 

International  Telephone  Consulting 
Committee 

ree  City  of  Danzig 

According  to  notification  No.  346,  dated  De- 
smber  16,  1939,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
itional  Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern,  the 
erman  Administration,  by  a  letter  dated  No- 
smber  27,  1939,  requested  the  Union  to  notify 
s  members  that  the  Free  City  of  Danzig, 
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ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  in  consequence 
ceases  to  belong  to  the  International  Telephone 
Consulting  Committee. 

RESTRICTION  OF  WAR 

Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  the  Sick 
of  Armies  in  the  Field  (Treaty  Series 
No.  847) 

Belgium 

The  American  Embassy  at  Brussels  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  despatch 
dated  January  3, 1940,  a  copy  and  translation  of 
a  note  from  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office  of  De- 
cember 29,  1939,  requesting  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  article  10  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Wounded  and  the  Sick  of  Armies  in  the  Field, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  July  27, 1929,  that  the  Em- 
bassy notify  this  Government,  as  a  party  to  the 
convention,  that  the  Red  Cross  of  Belgium  is 
duly  recognized  and  authorized  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  collaborate  with  the  Health 
Service  of  the  Army. 

EDUCATION 

Proces- Verbal  Concerning  the  Application 
of  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII,  and 
XIII  of  the  Convention  of  October  11, 
1933,  for  Facilitating  the  International 
Circulation  of  Films  of  an  Educational 
Character 

Australia 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
of  Nations  dated  December  22, 1939,  the  Proces- 
Verbal  Concerning  the  Application  of  Articles 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  Con- 
vention of  October  11, 1933,  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Films  of  an  Edu- 
cational Character,  which  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture at  Geneva  on  September  12,  1938,  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  Australia,  including  the 
territories  of  Papua  and  Norfolk  Island  and  the 
mandated  territories  of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru, 
on  December  14, 1939. 
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REFUGEES 


Additional  Protocol  to  the  Provisional  Ar- 
rangement of  July  4,  1936,  and  to  the 
Convention  of  February  10, 1938,  Concern- 
ing the  Status  of  Refugees  Coming  From 
Germany 

Great  Britain 

According  to  the  League  of  Nations  publica- 
tion Registration  of  Treaties,  No.  218,  Novem- 
ber 1939,  the  signature  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
Additional  Protocol  to  the  Provisional  Ar- 
rangement of  July  4,  1936,  and  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  February  10,  1938,  Concerning  the 
Status  of  Refugees  Coming  From  Germany, 
which  was  opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  on 
September  14,  1938,  has  now  been  rendered 
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definitive  (see  page  734  of  the  Bulletin  for  De- 
cember 23, 1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  26) ). 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


leased  to  the  press  January  29] 

I  observe  from  the  press  that  some  artful 
•sons  have  sent  me  a  letter  under  the  name 
Congressman  Koy  O.  Woodruff  of  Michigan, 
ave  not  yet  been  able  to  locate  the  letter,  but 
ording  to  press  reports  it  has  already  been 
eulated  by  the  old-guard  segment  of  the  Re- 
blican  National  Committee. 
Qiere  is  no  news  and  no  sincere  purpose  in 
erring  back  to  my  official  attitude  during 
> twenties  when  I  opposed  any  flexibility  in 
iff  making.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  during 
>  twenties,  many  of  us  were  waging  earnest 
position  to  steadily  mounting  embargoes  and 
:esses  in  our  tariff  and  trade  policy.  But 
it  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Despite  our 
Drts,  the  unprecedented  economic  collapse,  to 
ich  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  contributed  so 
werfully,  came  upon  the  country,  with  re- 
ting  bankruptcy  to  agriculture,  labor,  and 
siness. 

[n  1933  it  was  manifest  to  everybody  that 
$re  existed  terrific  emergency  conditions  call- 
\  for  treatment  by  emergency  Government 
encies.  Such  governmental  agency  and 
licy,  within  limits  prescribed  by  Congress, 
ered  the  only  practical  course  toward  restor- 

I  our  exports  by  mutually  satisfactory  trade 
'angements  with  other  countries,  designed  to 
:omplish  reciprocal  reduction  of  excessive 
ide  barriers  and  restrictions. 

This  emergency  plan  thus  far  has  worked 

II  despite  the  extraordinary  difficulties  with 
rich  it  has  had  to  deal.  It  is  common  knowl- 
ge  that  a  grave  crisis  existed  in  the  trade  and 
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general  economic  situation  when  the  first  re- 
ciprocal trade  measure  was  enacted  in  1934, 
and  when  it  was  extended  for  3  years  in  1937. 
Everyone  knows  that,  by  reason  of  war,  a  still 
more  grave  international  condition  exists  to- 
day. Hence  the  proposal  to  extend  for  another 
3-year  period  this  temporary  agency  to  deal 
with  abnormal  conditions,  coupled  with  the  re- 
newed statement  that  when  the  emergency  sit- 
uation has  been  sufficiently  improved,  Congress 
and  the  country  can  then  determine  a  perma- 
nent commercial  policy  in  the  light  of  the  new 
and  changed  conditions  everywhere  and  of  the 
weight  of  judicial  opinion. 

For  this  course  and  attitude  none  of  us  have 
the  slightest  apologies  to  offer,  especially  to 
those  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  bring  on  the 
excesses  and  the  embargoes  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  policy,  with  the  business  collapse  which 
followed.  They  themselves  have  not  offered  the 
slightest  remedy  for  these  awful  depression 
conditions  except  to  return  straight  to  the  same 
embargo  policy  that  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  wreck  the  Nation  from  1929  to  1932.  They 
are  the  last  persons  who  are  in  any  position  to 
upbraid  those  of  us  who  are  striving  to  cure 
the  destructive  effects  of  their  policies.  Their 
only  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  "hair  of  the 
dog  is  good  for  the  bite."  They  should  be 
apologizing  to  the  American  people  for  having 
led  them  into  bankruptcy,  mainly  by  policies 
of  extreme  economic  nationalism,  instead  of 
seeking  at  every  step  to  prevent  the  work  of 
improvement  and  restoration  of  international 
trade  by  the  most  effective  method  yet  devised. 
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PROPOSED  TRANS-ATLANTIC  AIR  SERVICE  WITH  SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES 


-;■•■•'■■•;■••■.••. 


[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

Representatives  of  the  air  mission  from  the 
northern  countries,  which  recently  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  met  February  2  with  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their 
plans  for  the  inauguration  of  a  trans- Atlantic 
air  service  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  proposal  of  the 
Scandinavians  contemplates  the  organization 
of  an  international  company  jointly  operated 
by  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Fin- 
nish national  air  lines. 

The  delegation  plans  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  American  air-transport  com- 
panies either  engaged  in  or  proposing  the  in- 
auguration of  trans-Atlantic  services  and  to 
visit  various  American  manufacturers  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  available  aircraft  which 


might  be  used  in  the  service.  The  delegatioi 
will  continue  its  discussions  with  the  variou! 
interested  Government  agencies  and  the  avia 
tion  industry. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  are : 

Bernt  Balchen,  Technical  Manager,  D.  N.  L 

(Norwegian  Air  Lines) 
Leif  Villars-Dahl,  Captain,  Barrister  at  La\* 

Legal  Adviser  of  D.  N.  L.     (Norwegian  Ai 

Lines) 
Knud  Lybye,  Captain,  Managing  Director  o 

D.  D.  L.  (Danish  Air  Lines) 
Arne  Krog,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Danis] 

Post  Office  Department 
P.  A.  Norlin,  General  Manager  of  A.  B.  Aero 

transport  (Swedish  Air  Lines)  and  also  rep 

resenting  the  Finnish  AERO   o/y.     (Fin 

nish  Air  Lines) 
Olav  Olsen,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Swedish  Pot 

Office  Department 
Vilhjamur  Thor,  represents  the  Post  Office  Di 

partment  of  Iceland. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LETTER  FROM  THE  POPE  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S 

CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  20] 

Most  Excellent  Sir: 

Health  and  Prosperity. 

The  memorable  message  that  Your  Excel- 
lency was  pleased  to  have  forwarded  to  Us  on 
the  eve  of  the  Holy  Feast  of  Christmas  has 
brightened  with  a  ray  of  consolation,  of  hope 
and  confidence,  the  suffering,  the  heart-rending 
fear  and  the  bitterness  of  the  peoples  caught  up 
in  the  vortex  of  war.  For  this  all  right-minded 
men  have  paid  you  the  spontaneous  tribute  of 
their  sincere  gratitude. 


1  See  the  Bulletin  of  December  23,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
26),  pp.  711-712. 
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We  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  nob! 
thought  contained  in  your  note,  in  which  tfc 
spirit  of  Christmas  and  the  desire  to  see 
applied  to  the  great  human  problems  ha^ 
found  such  eloquent  expression ;  and  fully  pei 
suaded  of  its  extraordinary  importance  We  lo: 
no  time  in  communicating  it  to  the  distil 
guished  gathering  present  that  very  mornin 
in  the  Consistorial  Hall  of  this  Apostolic  Vat 
can  Palace,  solemnly  expressing  before  tl 
world,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike,  Oi 
appreciation  of  this  courageous  document,  ii 
spired  by  a  far-seeing  statesmanship  and  a  pn 
found  human  sympathy. 
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We  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  one 
aracteristic  feature  of  Your  Excellency's 
jssage:  the  vital,  spiritual  contact  with  the 
oughts  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and  the  as- 
rations  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  of  those 
isses,  namely,  on  whom  more  than  others,  and 

a  measure  never  felt  before,  weighs  the 
irden  of  sorrow  and  sacrifice  imposed  by  the 
esent  restless  and  tempestuous  hour.  Also 
r  this  reason,  none  perhaps  better  than  We 
n  understand  the  meaning,  the  revealing 
»wer  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  manifest  in 
is  act  of  Your  Excellency.  In  fact  Our  own 
dly  experience  tells  Us  of  the  deep-seated 
arning  for  peace  that  fills  the  hearts  of  the 
mmon  people.  In  the  measure  that  the  war 
ith  its  direct  and  indirect  repercussions 
treads;  and  the  more  economic,  social  and 
mily  life  is  forcibly  wrenched  from  its  nor- 
al  bases  by  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and 
forced  along  the  way  of  sacrifice  and  every 
nd  of  privation,  the  bitter  need  of  which  is 
)t  always  plain  to  all ;  so  much  the  more  in- 
nse  is  the  longing  for  peace  that  pervades  the 
iarts  of  men  and  their  determination  to  find 
id  to  apply  the  means  that  lead  to  peace. 
When  that  day  dawns— and  We  would  like  to 
>pe  that  it  is  not  too  far  distant — on  which 
l6  roar  of  battle  will  lapse  into  silence  and 
Lere  will  arise  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
ue  and  sound  peace  dictated  by  the  principles 
:  justice  and  equity,  only  he  will  be  able  to 
scern  the  path  that  should  be  followed  who 
lites  with  high  political  power  a  clear  under- 
anding  of  the  voice  of  humanity  along  with  a 
ncere  reverence  for  the  divine  precepts  of  life 
i  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Only  men  of 
ich  moral  stature  will  be  able  to  create  the 
eace,  that  will  compensate  for  the  incalculable 
icrifices  of  this  war  and  clear  the  way  for  a 
>mity  of  nations,  fair  to  all,  efficacious  and 
istained  by  mutual  confidence. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  how  stubborn  the  ob- 
;acles  are  that  stand  in  the  way  of  attaining 
lis  goal,  and  how  they  become  daily  more 
ifficult  to  surmount.  And  if  the  friends  of 
eace  do  not  wish  their  labors  to  be  in  vain, 
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they  should  visualize  distinctly  the  seriousness 
of  these  obstacles,  and  the  consequently  slight 
probability  of  immediate  success  so  long  as  the 
present  state  of  the  opposing  forces  remains 
essentially  unchanged. 

As  Vicar  on  earth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
from  the  first  days  of  Our  Pontificate  We  have 
dedicated  Our  efforts  and  Our  solicitude  to  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  and  afterwards 
of  reestablishing  it,  Heedless  of  momentary 
lack  of  success  and  of  the  difficulties  involved, 
We  are  continuing  to  follow  along  the  path 
marked  out  for  Us  by  Our  Apostolic  mission. 
As  We  walk  this  path,  often  rough  and  thorny, 
the  echo  which  reaches  Us  from  countless  souls, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Church,  together 
with  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  is  for  Us 
abundant  and  consoling  reward. 

And  now  that  in  this  hour  of  world-wide 
pain  and  misgiving  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
great  North  American  Federation,  under  the 
spell  of  the  Holy  Night  of  Christmas,  should 
have  taken  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  who  would  promote  peace  and 
generously  succor  the  victims  of  the  war,  be- 
speaks a  providential  help,  which  We  acknowl- 
edge with  grateful  joy  and  increased  confi- 
dence. It  is  an  exemplary  act  of  fraternal  and 
hearty  solidarity  between  the  New  and  the  Old 
World  in  defence  against  the  chilling  breath  of 
aggressive  and  deadly  godless  and  anti-chris- 
tian  tendencies,  that  threaten  to  dry  up  the 
fountainhead,  whence  civilization  has  come  and 
drawn  its  strength. 

In  such  circumstances  We  shall  find  a  special 
satisfaction,  as  We  have  already  informed  Your 
Excellency,  in  receiving  with  all  the  honor  due 
to  his  well-known  qualifications  and  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  important  mission,  the  representa- 
tive who  is  to  be  sent  to  Us  as  the  faithful 
interpreter  of  your  mind  regarding  the  procur- 
ing of  peace  and  the  alleviation  of  sufferings 
consequent  upon  the  war. 

Recalling  with  keen  joy  the  pleasant  memo- 
ries left  Us  after  Our  unforgettable  visit  to 
your  great  nation,  and  living  over  again  the 
sincere   pleasure    that    personal    acquaintance 
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with  Your  Excellency  brought  Us,  We  express 
in  turn  Our  hearty  good  wishes,  with  a  most 
fervent  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Given  at  Eome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  7th  day  of 
January  1940,  the  first  Year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Pros  PP.  XII 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETII 

SUPPLEMENTARY    EXTRADITIO 
TREATY  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signing  of 
supplementary  extradition  treaty  with  Switze 
land  on  January  31,  1940,  appears  in  th 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treaty  Inform 
tion." 


♦  +  +  +  +  +  ♦ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
received  and  funds  expended  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November,  and 
December  1939  as  shown  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  persons  and  organizations  registered 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  and  receiving  contributions  for  use 
in  belligerent  countries  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
act  of  November  4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by 
the  President's  proclamation  of  November  4, 
1939.     This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to 


contributions  solicited  and  collected  for  reli 
in  belligerent  countries  (France;  German; 
Poland;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Indi 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Unic 
of  South  Africa)  or  for  the  relief  of  refuge 
driven  out  of  these  countries  by  the  presei 
war.  The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulatic 
do  not  include  information  regarding  reli< 
activities  which  a  number  of  organizatiol 
registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State  may  \ 
carrying  on  in  nonbelligerent  countries,  but  f  < 
which  registration  is  not  required  under  tl 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 


Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


American  Auxiliary  Committee  de  L'Union  des  Femmes  de  France,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    France 

American  Committee  for  Aid  to  British  Medical  Societies,  New  York", 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    United  Kingdom 

American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 
1939.    Germany  and  France __ __ 

American  Field  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1939.    France 

American  French  War  Relief,  Inc.  (formerly  French  and  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 1939  • 
France 

American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  NewYork,  N.  Y^  Nov"  2,  1939 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia-Moravia..    .. 

American  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21.  1939" 
France. 


American  Friends  of  the  Daily  Sketch  War  Relief  Fund.  New  York.'N  ~  Y 
Dec.  1,  1939.    Groat  Britain 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov?  9,  1939 
United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France 

American  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  16. 
1939.    France 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$144. 00 

2, 924. 21 

None 
30, 899. 32 

3, 857. 04 
2, 551. 50 

40, 571. 03 
1, 226. 00 

24,587.34 
None 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


$10.00 
t 
None 

None 
None 

None 

744. 77 
34,861.34 

None 
23,013.63 

None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$27.26 
I 

2, 752. 89 

None 
702. 82 

114. 71 
1, 313. 83 

888. 65 

None 

1,573.71 

None 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


$106. 74 

J     '! 

171. 32 

None 
30, 196. 60 


3, 742. 33 

492. 90 

4,821.04 

1, 226. 00 

None 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 

and  sent  to 

countries 

named 


$200.00 

None 

None 
None 

2, 884. 55 
5, 225. 00 
734.20 
None 
None 
None 


Estimat 
value  0 
contribt 
tions  ii 
kind  co 
lected  0 
registraj 
and  no' 
on  han< 


$125 

5 

N< 
N< 

1.401 

Nc 
674 
Nc 
Nc 
N( 


•  The  December  statistics  of  this  organization  as  yet  have  not  been  received. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


ae  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


jrican  German  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    Ger- 


American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York, 
.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 1939.'  United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France 
erican  Society  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New  York, 

.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  Franco - — 

erican  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Y    Oct  13  1939.    France  _      

erican  Volunteers  AmbulancerNew'York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 1939.  France 
erican  Women's  Hospitals,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    France 

liens  CombattantY  Francais  de  la  Grande  Guerre  (French  War  Vet- 

ans),  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    France - 

;.  Larz  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1939.    France 

bracite  Relief  Committee,  Wilkes-Barre,  Fa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.    Poland_. 
ociated  Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Webster,  Mass.,  TV  ebster, 

[ass.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland ---- -— — ----- 

ociated  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Wor- 

ister,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland ..--... 

ociation  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of  Smith  College,  New  York, 

f.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France .—.-.—— 

ociation  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Chelsea, 

lass.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland .__.--. 

;que  Delegation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

lec.  19,  1939.     France - -- 

3  Benedict  Bureau  Unit,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1939.    France.... 

,h-Lechem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

hel  Mission  of  Poland  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27, 1939.    Poland, 
hops'  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19,  1939. 


oland 

ird  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
tates  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1939.    Great  Britain, 

'ranee,  and  Germany - ----.--. 

tish-American  War  Relief  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17,  1939. 

rnited  Kingdom  and  allied  countries - 

tish  War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  irancisco, 

lalif.,  Oct.  20, 1939.    Great  Britain  and  France --- 

b  British  War  Relief  Association  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 

ialif.,  Dec.  8,  1939.    Oreat  Britain. 

tish  War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1939.    Great 
Iritain. 


ndles  forBritain,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1939.    Great  Britain  and 

ominions .- - -,---,- 

e  Catholic  Leader,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland 

e  Catholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana,  Washington,  D.  C, 

)ec.  13, 1939.    Poland.  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 

atral  Citizens  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

ntral  Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1939. 
'alestine.. 


ntral  Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

iept.  14,  1939.    Poland.. 

ntral  Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1939. 

Sngland,  Poland,  and  France --- 

ntral  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh, 

»a.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland -^r-x- 

ntral  Spanish  Committee  for  Relief  of  Refugees,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Iept.  21,  1939.    France - 

ntrala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12, 1939.    Poland. 

rcle  Francais  de  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    France  and 

3reat  Britain -—- --— 

lester  (Delaware  Co.,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester,  Pa., 

Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

rcle  of  Poles  of  St.  Hedwig,  Polish  American  Citizens'  Committee,  New 

Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1939.    Poland - — - 

tizens  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

3ct.  16,  1939.     Poland 

lib  Amical  Franfais,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    France,  Poland, 

wd  Great  Britain 

immisslon  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1939. « 

Poland 

>mmittee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    France, 
Great  Britain,  and  their  allies 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$116.30 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


None 


88,906.00 

71, 184.  04 
12, 500. 00 


659. 55 

120.00 
105. 00 

6. 792. 17 

2, 509. 98 

5, 607. 03 

150.00 

1, 358. 13 

343. 05 

50.00 

1, 172. 36 

1, 726.  59 

2,459.50 

5, 759.  53 
3, 315. 48 

2. 742. 18 
20.00 

6,641.00 

None 
1, 523. 10 

76.00 
536.  59 

6, 898.  27 

3, 192.  50 

434. 64 

12,573.93 

3, 044.  25 
934.  96 

1,794.68 

3, 513. 12 

2,994.41 

3, 322. 06 

624. 81 

55, 462. 34 

5, 591.  52 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$11.00 


None 

$29, 180. 00 
None 

400.00 

None 

None 

2, 000. 00 

None 

3,979.24 

None 

None 

None 

None 

216. 40 

1, 500. 00 

None 

3, 745. 50 
None 

1, 709. 43 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
536. 59 

4, 071. 07 

129.20 

None 

10, 599.  28 

45.00 

792.  SO 

None 
3, 139. 04 

None 
2, 155. 89 

522.88 

53, 254. 34 

4, 357. 00 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


$105. 30 


1, 439. 28 

1, 255. 68 
None 

10.37 

None 

None 

6.00 

7.50 

453. 10 

None 

85.67 

16.37 

None 
610. 86 
216. 18 

None 


632. 46 

144.98 

48.62 

None 

664. 56 

None 
None 

15.00 
None 

2, 827.  20 

48.20 

None 

348.  22 

1, 562.  56 
11.65 

421. 15 

241.66 

None 

397.99 

90.92 

16, 345. 62 

1, 045. 28 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


None 


87, 466. 72 

40, 748. 36 
12, 500. 00 

249. 18 

120.00 

105. 00 

4, 786. 17 

2, 502. 48 

1, 174. 69 

150. 00 

1, 272. 46 

326. 68 
50.00 

345. 10 
10.41 

2,459.50 

1, 381. 57 

3,170.50 

984. 13 

20.00 

5, 976.  44 

None 
1,  523. 10 

61.00 
None 

None 
3,015.10 

434. 64 

1, 626. 43 

1, 436. 69 
130.  51 

1, 373.  53 

132.  42 

2, 994. 41 

768. 18 

11.01 

None 

189. 24 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  now 
on  hand 


None 

$1,861.73 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

230.00 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 


None 

None 

664. 84 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

604. 96 

None 

None 

None 
500. 00 

None 
1, 067. 25 

None 
2,000.00 

None 
1, 500. 00 

None 


None 


None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

Nono 
None 

None 

$302. 94 

None 

None 

None 
400. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


unex 

a  subsequent  report 


The  administrative  expenses  of  this  organization  were  incurred  not  only  in  connection  with  the  contributions  received  directly  by  it  but  also  in  con- 
ctlon  with  the  contributions  transmitted  to  it  by  other  registrants  in  this  country  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Poland,  or  for  the  relief  of  Pousn 
fugees  in  neighboring  countries. 


in 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


Committee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 
Poland _ 

Committee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  31,  1939.     France 

Committee  of  French-American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  is,  1939. 
France __ 

Committee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in  Perry, 

N.  Y.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23, 1939.    Poland_... 

East  Chicago  Citizens'  Committee  for  Polish  War  Sufferers  and  Refugees, 

East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  1939.     Poland 

The  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1939. 

England  and  France __ 

The  Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18, 1939.     France 
Federated  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1939.     Poland 

Federation  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 

Nov.  15,  1939.     France 

Federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  11,  1939.     France 

Federation  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 

1939.    Poland .. 

The  Federation  of  Polish  Societies,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9, 1939.  Poland 
Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 

1939.    France 

French  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17,  1939. 

France 

French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16, 1939.    France 

The  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Oct.  23,  1939.    Canada,  France,  and  England 

The  Friends  of  Normandy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France 

Friends  of  Poland,  Chicago,  HI.,  Dec.  6,  1939.     Poland 

Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Scientists,  Men  of  Letters,  and  Artists  of  Moscow, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1939. d    France  and  England 

Irvin  McD.  Garfield,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  18, 1939.    England 

General  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.    Poland .__ 

General  Taufflieb  Memorial  Relief  Committee  for  France,  Santa  Barbara, 

Calif.,  Nov.  17,  1939.     France  and  England 

Golden  Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland  and 

Palestine _ 

Greater  New  Bedford  British  War  Relief  Corps,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

Dec.  19,  1939.     Great  Britain __ 

Margaret-Greble   Greenough   (Mrs.   Carroll   Greenough),   Washington, 

D.  C,  Nov.  21,  1939.    France 

Hadassah,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    Palestine.. _ 

Holy  Cross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain, 

Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

Holy  Rosary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 1939. 

Poland 

A.  Seymour  Houghton,  Jr.,  (Miss)  Ruth  T.  Stewart,  and  Augustus  S. 

Houghton,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    France 

Humanitarian  Work    Committee,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939. 

Poland _ 

International  Artists'  Community  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  7, 

1939.'    Poland 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland,  France,  and  India 

International  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  25,  1939.    France,  England,  and  Germany 

The  Kindergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    France, 

Poland,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

Kuryer  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  Sept.  16,  1939.     Poland 

Der  Kyffhaeuserbund,  League  of  German  War  Veterans  in  U.  S.  A.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland  and  Germany 

Lackawanna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept. 

15,  1939.     Poland.. 

LaFayette  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    France- 
League  of  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington,  Arnold,  and  vicinity,  New 

Kensinrton,Pa.,Nov.  17,1939.     Poland.,   

Legion  of  Young  Polish  Women,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  2,  1939.    Poland 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$2,  227. 99 

1,  615. 00 

1, 891. 08 

75.00 

517. 14 

872. 95 
None 

3, 032. 77 

340. 00 

1, 021. 00 

337. 09 
328.00 

33, 960.  62 

573. 85 
1,  674.  55 

7, 430.  70 
237.  50 
976. 90 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


None 

$991. 50 

729. 46 

75.00 

500.00 

162. 50 
None 

2,  200. 00 

None 

None 

None 
250. 00 

13, 828.  60 

223. 00 
271. 45 

92.50 
None 
None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


None 
287. 00 

None 
None 

612.20 

None 

878. 69 

859. 50 

131.00 

None 

725. 42 

None 

569.  00 
422, 483. 83 

70.00 
214, 985. 11 

572. 34 

None 

1, 049. 00 

1, 000. 00 

11, 413. 42 

None 

599.17 

200.00 

None 

None 

1,111.00 

None 

5, 021. 16 

2, 321.  22 

223. 97 
4,  734. 01 

37.85 
4,  076.  53 

88.44 

None 

2,  202.  30 
8, 347.  97 

2,000.00 
5,  686.  21 

477.  25 
6, 680. 40 

None 
3, 942. 00 

$255.  71 

20.00 

130.  92 

None 

15.44 

214.81 
None 

3.75 

None 

None 

57.81 
27.00 

6, 479.  69 

50.46 
524. 15 

2, 416. 96 
None 
54.39 

None 
None 

284.64 

19.19 

None 

4.00 

None 
7,  502. 01 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

607.61 

1, 907. 05 

186. 12 
11.77 


None 
1,  745.  38 


3.60 
729.42 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


$1, 972. 28 

603. 50 

1, 030. 70 

None 

1.70 

495. 64 
None 

829. 02 

340.00 

1, 021. 00 

279.  28 
51.00 

13, 652. 33 

300. 39 
878.96 

4, 921.  24 
237.  50 
922.  51 

None 
287.00 

327.56 

None 

131.00 

721. 42 

499. 00 
199, 996.  71 

572. 34 

49.00 

11,413.42 

399. 17 

None 

503. 39 

792. 89 

None 
645.  71 

88.02 

202.30 
916.38 

473. 65 
2, 008. 98 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


None 

None 

$225. 00 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

331.70 

None 
None 

None 

372.60 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

60.00 

None 

None 

None 
3, 741.  65 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

850. 00 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 


d  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  11,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  18,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


ne  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


Amities  Feminines  de  la  France,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,  1939. 


AncienrCombattantVFVancaisde'iaGrande  Guerre  (French  War 
Bterans  of  San  Francisco  Benevolent  Association),  San  irancisco, 

.  LUtleCHouse  of  Sain*  P^ntaleon," Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1939. 


nion  Aisacienne/inc:;  New  York,"  NY    Oct  28  1939.    France 

h  Stanley  de  Luze  (Baroness  de  Luze),  Bnareliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

'  Maryland  Committee  for  the  Relief" of  Poland's  War  Victims,  Ba'lti- 

ore,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1939.    Poland... -- --- — --- 

ssachusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  9, 

dem  Committee;  Inc.",  New  York,  NVVVs'ept'.  M'i'm;"  P^dr::" 
ford,  Conn.,  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Milford,  Conn.,  Nov.  6, 

aieska0Eaducat"ional  League  "Weifare"  Club  at  the  international"  Insti- 
ite,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland.     -------------------------- 

nanda  Wanamaker  Munn  (Mrs.  Ector  Munn) ,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
5,  1939.    France -v;jr~vT""i""o""V";;"ViMin" 

w  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13,  wa\). 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


s0lBradfoVd  "Norman,"  Jf.","NewYork","N.  Y.,  Oct  11, 1939."   France 
rth  Side  Polish  Council,  Relief  Committee,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mil- 
raukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    ^olanA. .---.. ----------------------------- 

we-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N .  Y .,  uct. 

5,  1939.    Poland - v---~T---j,---r-0v-  yQVo"' 

winy  Publishing  Apostolate  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26,  ly^y. 


wynSwiat"Pu"blTshi"ng"Co.","inc".7  New  "York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939. 

'oland  and  France 

Paquet  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1939.    France        -- 

e  Paryski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.     Poland. 
land  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1939. 

lish  Aid"  As'socYation"  "of  "tneSixthCongressionai  "District  Including  Per- 
lam  and  Browerville,  Minn.,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  Oct.  27,  1939.'  Poland 
undusz  Ratunkowy"  Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of 
Elizabeth  Polish  Organizations,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23, 1939.  Poland. 
lish  American  Central  Civic  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  bouth 

3end,  Ind.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland... ----- 

lish-American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Shirley,  Mass.,  Dec. 

lish  American  Counci"l"(fo"r"m"eriy  The  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in 
he  United  States  of  America),  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland 
lish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  JN .  Y ., 

lish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 


lish  Business  and  "Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  17, 

1939.    Poland.. -- -— — i-— V" "A 

ilish  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London,  Conn., 

Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland --- v-rSTViiST 

>lish  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 19.J9. 


dish  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1939. 

ilish  C  ivilian  Relief  Fun'dVPassaYc!  N".  J.',  Oct."  27;  1939.    Poland ...  -— .... 
>Ush  Club  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept,  14,  1939.    Poland 
Jlish  Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  bept. 

14,  1939.    Poland --— -— —---  -.-z-z-r- 

alish  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland r-i,-— s~l-XS-;iS5" "•K." 

olish  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939.    fo- 
olish "inYeVorganizaYion  Council",  Detroit!  Mich".,  Oct.  11,  1939.    Poland. 


None 


$4, 272. 92 

7,  561.  75 
448.25 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


1,181.33 

1, 419. 77 

5.00 
4,  291. 78 

144.72 

2,  606.  69 

1,  453. 72 

1, 210.  55 
7,  530. 00 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


517. 34 

201.82 

4, 050. 36 

22,  246.  77 
35, 790.  28 
4, 481. 30 

15, 763. 48 

535.75 

6,  111.  19 

6, 982. 91 

None 

91, 722. 01 

2, 215. 86 

959.  61 

None 

573. 65 

1,369.95 

4,  884.  61 

2, 246.  61 

807. 21 

9, 989. 96 

143.  70 

4,814.65 
3, 949. 12 


None 

$1, 250. 00 

None 
29.76 

1, 181. 33 

None 

None 
708.50 

None 

2, 329. 22 

420.50 

826.17 
5, 154. 01 

None 

None 

2, 150. 00 

20, 534. 72 
27, 494. 97 
3, 892. 05 

14, 898. 87 

None 

100.00 

5,058.11 

None 

30, 875. 35 

None 

None 

None 

350.00 

None 

4,  787.  26 
None 
446. 31 

8,  505. 95 

None 

3, 142. 87 
1,686.85 


/  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Dec.  13, 1939,  at  request  of  registrant.  . 

.  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  4, 1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
»  This  registration  was  revoked  on  Dec.  31,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant.  „„ictrnnf 

'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  7,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 


208258—40 2 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


None 

$144. 44 

36.26 
None 

None 

6S2. 35 

None 
3, 184. 89 

8.00 

277.47 

538.42 

384.  38 
2,  375. 99 

None 

47.50 

None 

16.60 

8,071.69 
None 

79.46 

6.30 

None 

274.49 
None 

812. 51 

None 

25.26 

None 

11.32 

None 

None 
132.00 
360.90 

71.54 

None 

None 
51.30 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 

and  sent  to 

countries 

named 


None 

$2, 878.  48 

7, 525. 49 
418. 49 

None 

737. 42 

5.00 
398.  39 

136.  72 

None 

494.80 

None 
None 

517. 34 

154.32 

1,  900. 36 

1, 695. 45 
223.62 
589. 25 

785. 15 

529. 45 
6,011.19 
1, 650. 31 

None 

60,034.15 

2, 215. 86 

934. 35 
None 

212. 33 

1, 369. 95 

97.35 
2,114.61 

None 

1,412.47 

143.70 

1, 671. 78 
2, 210. 97 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  now 
on  hand 


None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

$134. 00 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
537. 05 
None 

None 

None 

500.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

800.00 

None 
None 
None 

500.00 

None 

None 
116.22  I 


None 

None 

$673. 20 
15.00 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
170. 80 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

4, 000. 00 
None 
None 

300.00 

None 

None 
None 


MdtXH 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE   BULLETt 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries— Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


Polish  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn    Sent 
21,  1939.     Poland. 


Polish  Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mount  beYerrfsiandYMaYneYBaY  Harbor 
Maine,  Sept.  25,  1939.>     Poland. 


The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,"  United  ~States"of"A"me~ric"a" 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America"  Chicago" 

111..  Sept.  27,  1939.     Poland. 


Polish  National  Catholic  of  the  Holy  Saviour  Church'UnionCity'Conn""' 

Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  County",  Amsterdam"  NY 

Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland * '  '  ' 


Polish  National  Council  of  New  York,"Wew"Yorki  NVY.Vsept  "ii"  1939" 
Poland. 


The  Polish  Naturalization  Independent"  "ciub,"  Worcester","  Mass  Ysent" 
20,  1939.    Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Association,  Town  of  North  Hempstead,  MineolaYN Y    Oct" 
19,1939.*     Poland 

The  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Baitimor"e","Md.","6"ct.  20, "  1939" ""Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31. 1939.    Poland""" 
Polish  Relief  Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.     Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1939.    Poland 
Po  ish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939     Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Brockton,  Mass    SeDt  25  " 
1939.     Poland _  ' 

p°'jsb  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,"  MassV/c'amhridgerMass'.Vs'epY." 
16,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Deiawa"re","wiimi"ngton""Del".7septr22""l"939"" 
Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Fall  Riverj  Mass.","  Faff  River,  "Mass", "  NoVTTqW  ' 
Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass","  Gardner,  Mass." ,"Sep~tY2~6".Y93~9"" 
Poland ' 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  EolyokeYMass^Hoii6ke,M^"N6v/4Ym9~' 
Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jackson, Mich.  "Nov"  9"  "1939  " 
Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Nassau"  County.'N.Y.VHempYteadYNYY."," 


Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Phiiadeip"hYa"an"d""v"i"cYnity","p"huadeYp"hYa""p"a""" 
Sept.  12,  1939.     Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Committee  of" the  PoYsh'NaYiona'f  Home"Asso"c"iati"o"nYL"oweil" 

Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  l"i,  "1939Y "Poland 
Po  ish  Relief  Fund,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1939.    Poland""" 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    Poland""" 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23,  1939.     Poland""" 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    Poland""" 
£°  !s£  gel,'e| 'Fund  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939.  ""Poland 
Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis    Sept  26  ' 
1939.    Poland 


Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of"  "p"ass"ai"c"a"n"d"Be"rg"en "Counties","  Pass'aic"' 
N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland ' 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Irvington",  N."  >Y  &vingt6nYN."jY"SepY.  26,  1 
Poland 


Po  ish  Re  lef  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Carteret.  N.  J.,  Oct.  11.  1939.  Poland""" 
S°  !stl  Se  ief  £und  of  Merjden,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1939.  Poland" 
Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1939". 

.r  013DG  „ 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  S yracYise","  N". "  Y.~  and"  v'icinity,"  "SyYacuseY  N  Y  Y ". 

Oct.  31,  1939.     Poland __ 

Polish  Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,"  Wiikes-BarfeYpaY 

oept.  0,  1939.    Poland. 


PS  U5't,ed  |ociet'es  "oY"H"oiYTri"n"iYy""Paris"hYL"o"weilYM"as"s",""s"e"pt 
iw.)9.    Poland 


20, 


P  q'1s,J  o> a^  Juffe«  r?  RYIie'  Committee"  "(Fourth  Ward) ;  Toledo,"  Ohio", 
oept.  21,  1939.     Poland. 


E°J-SJ!  ™€!f,are  Association;  Hy"de"Pa"rk,"MaYsYseptYl6Yl939Y"Poiand 
Polish  "clfare  Association  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  Chicago   P 


Oct.  13,  1939.'   Poland... 
Polish  Welfare  Council,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,"septY2"2","i939Y"p"oYan"d] 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


$1,  587.  01 

3,  413. 15 

4, 100. 90 

202,  442. 57 

407.77 

1, 925.  76 

19, 007.  72 

1.  426. 39 

520.40 

2,  643.  55 
2, 217. 26 
4, 843. 88 
2,  520. 05 

None 
3, 663. 99 

699.09 

803.44 

2, 943. 45 

527.  49 

1,  685.  47 

2, 383.  84 

895. 19 

580.75 

20,  713. 74 

389. 48 
75, 995. 35 
21, 963.  42 

345. 80 
2,  258. 10 

None 

151.94 

7,  52S.  59 

7, 058.  67 

1, 788.  24 
704. 15 
802.37 

625.  34 
2, 049.  48 

619. 75 

3, 659.  04 

3, 346.  63 
383.75 

1, 536. 27 
3,140.09 


None 

$3, 126.  80 

1, 000. 00 

181, 065. 00 

407.77 

1, 000. 00 

14, 195.  51 

1,  300. 00 

None 
None 

1,  300.  00 
None 

1,000.00 

None 

2, 500. 00 

200.00 

None 

2,  700. 00 
500.00 
500.00 

77.40 

300.00 

550.  00 

10, 000. 00 

None 

45, 462. 03 

7,  544.  25 

285.00 
1, 000. 00 

None 

None 

5,  000. 00 

1,836.60 

1, 232.  60 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

1, 652. 03 

3, 300.  89 
None 

1,  536.  22 

2,  211.  55 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$12.00 

278.71 

None 

None 

None 

77.16 

313. 21 

7.15 

38.75 
255.15 
414. 84 
363. 31 

17.27 
None 
80.88 

70.74 

9.48 

66.21 

None 

484. 85 
61.84 
52.64 
28.00 

251. 12 

None 
214.  20 
550.23 
None 
18.20 
None 
10.37 

29.33 

167.05 

20.00 
None 
17.50 

37.50 

20.00 

None 

149.  40 

45.74 
None 

.05 
44.55 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


$1, 575. 01 

7.64 

3, 100. 90 

21, 377. 57 

None 

848.80 

4,  499. 00 

119. 24 

481. 65 
2, 388.  40 

502.42 
4, 480.  57 
1, 502.  78 

None 

1,  083. 11 

428.35 
793. 96 
177. 24 
27.49 
700.62 

2,  244. 60 
542.55 

2.75 

10, 462. 62 

389. 48 

30,319.12 

13, 868. 94 

60.80 

1, 239.  90 

None 

141.  57 

2, 499.  26 

5, 055. 02 

535.64 
704. 15 
784. 87 

587.84 
2, 029.  48 

619. 75 

1, 857.  61 

None 
383.  75 

None 
883.99 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$5,000.00 

100,  486.  50 

None 

735.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

175.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
5,600.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

1,  625. 00 

500.00 
45.00 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 


'*  Thtro^V"3',-011  0f,t.!iis  oreani.zati.OD  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
ff2S^  organ.zat.10n  was  revoked  on  Jan.  17,  1940,'at  request  of  registrTnt. 
1  he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  18,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries— Continued 


9  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


l  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1939. 
and. 


i  Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 

i  Women's  Relief  "Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 

nee,  Poland,  and  Germany -.--—.-_-. 

i  Komitet  Ratunkowy  (Polish  Relief  Fund),  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 

t.  25,  1939.     Poland  .. ---- 

o  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 


:ki  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J., 

t.  30,  1939.    Poland - 

iki  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1939. 
and- 


ties  b' Alsace  Lorraine  en  Dordogne,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Nov.  9, 

j      "F*rflnop  - ■ 

rd  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 


f  Agency  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 1939. 

f  Committee  of  United  Polish "Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 1939. 
and_ 


f  Fund  for  Sufferers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept.  25, 

J.    Poland --- ----- 

f  Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin.  Los  Anseles,  Calif..  Dec.  13,1939.   Poland 
ian  Refugee  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

1939.    Germanv,  France,  and  Poland i-.ii;- 

Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Little 

is,N.  Y.,Nov.2, 1939.    Poland 

,  Adalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  Nov. 

939.    Poland --■ 

lichael's  Roman  Catholic  Parish,  Derby,   Conn.,   Oct.  20,   1939. 
land. 


tephens  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, 

J.,  Sept.  27, 1939.    Poland ------ 

the  Children  Federation,  Inc.  (formerly  International  Save  the  Chu- 
rn Fund  of  America,  Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1939.    England 

1  Poland -- ,---.-„-■ 

ylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee  (or  Poland,  Frackville, 

..Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

irs  Franco-Americain— War  Relief,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1939. 


B  A  s'm'okeClub,"  Inc.",  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1939.    England  and 


ite  Frn'nc'aise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15, 1939.   France 
ty  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 1939. 


lestine 

hbridge  Allied  Committee  for  Reliel  in  Poland,  Southbndge,  Mass., 
>v.  9,  1939.     Poland -- 

lish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 


igfield  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield, 

ass.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland. - 

do  Committee  for  Relief   of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 

19.    Poland. - vT-;;- 

toy  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

:t.  17,  1939.    France  and  Poland.. - - --- 

.  Walter  R.  Tuckennan,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    Great  Bnt- 


lund  Tyszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 

;ed  American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South  River, 

J.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland - 

;ed  Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939. 
destine. 


»d  Committee  for  French  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939. 
■ance - --- ---- 

ted  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1939.    Po- 
]d. 


ted  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 
39.    Poland -  

ted  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2,  1939. 
)land. 


ted  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1939. 

)land   

ted  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn, 
.  Y„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  Oct.  13, 1939.    Poland 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$2, 410.  83 
2, 966.  99 

1. 418. 39 
1,  359. 78 

12,  221.  70 

367. 75 

3, 768.  35 

1, 435. 00 

473. 82 

1,  826. 41 

744. 44 

1,  361.  76 
132. 85 

4,  892. 92 
176. 15 
587.70 
220.00 

2, 356.  50 

139.00 

2. 056. 40 

146. 60 

1.00 
None 

2, 107.  91 

503. 48 

20, 307. 42 

572. 15 

3, 257. 12 

11,738.53 

255.  00 
2, 296.  64 

1,913.63 

10, 106.  61 

6, 467.  76 

None 

1, 452. 77 

996. 20 

1, 279. 30 

1,  387.  56 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


$222. 42 

1,  500. 00 

128. 72 

10.20 

9,  500.  00 

None 

3,  000. 00 

1, 433. 46 

441.45 

None 

500. 00 

1, 000. 00 
None 

1, 679. 00 

150.00 

None 
None 
None 

93.00 

1,  455. 00 

None 

None 
None 

500. 00 

None 

3,  282. 41 

None 

2, 800. 00 

2, 198.  70 

202.  85 

2,  296.  64 

1, 200.  00 

5,  234. 40 

400.00 

None 

10.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

1.  300.  00 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


$80.  82 

331. 31 
52.80 
46.75 

102. 02 
85.00 

139.  75 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10.70 
10.00 

751.43 

1.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

11.70 

1.00 
None 

446.  53 

20.91 

14,  358. 18 

4.25 

61.00 

762. 57 

None 
None 

58.05 

4, 900. 55 

194. 70 

None 

None 

97.75 

42.95 

10.00 


$2, 107.  59 
1,135.68 
1, 236. 87 

1,  302. 83 

2,  619.  68 
282. 75 
628.60 

1.54 

32.37 

1,  826. 41 

244. 44 

351. 06 
122. 85 

2, 462.  49 
25.15 
587.  70 
220. 00 

2. 356. 50 

46.00 

601.40 

134. 90 

None 
None 

1,  221. 38 
482.  57 

2, 666. 83 
667. 90 
406. 12 

8, 777. 26 

52.15 

None 

655.  58 
None 

5, 873. 06 
None 

1, 442. 77 

398. 45 

236. 35 

77.56 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


$800. 00 

None 

500. 00 

300.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

500.  00 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

10, 036. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

100. 00 

None 

40.00 

None 

None 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  now 
on  hand 


$300.  00 

500.  00 

200.  00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

896.  30 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

50.00 

None 
None 

None 

None 

3,000.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

400. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


sUfcS 


la» 


ran 


V.v.-,.  ■.;     ■.' 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  BULLETIN 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  organization,  city,  date  of  registration,  and  country  or  countries 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent 


United  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1939. 
Poland-- 

The  United  Polish  Societies  of  Bronx  County,  Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Nov.  21,  1939. »    Poland... 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  27, 

1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Southington, 

Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21,  1939. 

Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  9,  1939. 

Poland 

United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Beading,  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 

1939.     Poland -. 

Urgent  Relief  for  France,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  26,  1939.    France 

Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  11,  1939.     France 

Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1939.    Poland 

Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Mo.,  Dec. 

18,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France 

Registrants  whose  registrations  were  revoked  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1939,  and 

who  had  no  balance  on  hand  as  of  that  date 


Funds  re- 
ceived 


$526.  37 

None 

1, 385. 45 

382. 95 

1, 189.  31 

84.80 

4, 862.  63 
100. 00 

3, 953.  72 
798. 95 

164. 40 

19,  773.  96 


1, 756, 608. 12 


Expendi- 
tures for 

relief  in 
countries 

named 


None 
None 
None 
$250.  00 
1, 189. 31 
65.00 

3,  289.  53 
None 

3, 889. 80 
None 

99.17 

19,  721.  50 


934, 614. 84 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


None 

None 

$109. 00 

None 

None 

5.80 

121. 30 
None 
40.45 
36.80 

None 

52.46 


104, 322.  28 


Unex- 
pended 
balance  as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1939,  in- 
cluding 
cost  of 
goods  pur- 
chased and 
still  on 
hand 


$526. 37 

None 

1, 276. 45 

132. 95 

None 

14.00 

1, 451. 80 
100.00 
23.47 
762. 15 

65.23 

None 


731, 836. 96 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  sent  to 
countries 
named 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$1, 420. 00 

None 

None 

None 


153,  503.  25 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  col- 
lected by 
registrant 
and  now 
on  hand 


i  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  13,  1939,  at  request  of  registrant. 


Departmental  Service 


! 


$100.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
200.00 
400.00 

None, 

None 


132, 616. 85 


APPOINTMENT  OF  BRECKINRIDGE  LONG  AS  AN  ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


The  Honorable  Breckinridge  Long  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
on  January  23,  1940. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Long's  biography: 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  16, 1881 ;  Prince- 
ton, A.  B.  1903,  A.  M.  1909;  St.  Louis  Law 
School  (Washington  University)  1904-6; 
member  of  the  bar  of  Missouri;  law  practice 
1907-17,  1921-33;  secretary,  St.  Louis  Bar 
Association,   1913-15;   Third  Assistant  Secre- 


tary of  State  1917-20;  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  1933; 
author;  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Italy  April  24,  1933; 
resigned  July  31,  1936 ;  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, International  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
United  States  and  Italy,  1939- ;  appointed 
Special  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Special 
Division  in  the  Department  of  State  September 
6,  1939;  married. 


General 
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sleased  to  the  press  January  31] 

r.  Chairman,  President  Seymour,  Gentle- 
men: 
I  am  glad  to  salute  you  this  evening  on  the 
casion  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Yale 
)litical  Union.  I  do  so  with  unconcealed 
vy.  Young  men,  when  they  meet,  can  discuss 
e  problems  of  the  time  with  real  freedom; 
id  perhaps  they  alone  can  do  so.  To  you  all 
ings  are  possible ;  all  questions  have  answers ; 
1  wrongs  can  be  righted;  all  hopes  can  be  ful- 
led. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  try  to  exchange  ages  for  a 
oment  and  to  put  yourselves  for  a  moment  in 
e  position  of  my  generation.  It  is  not  yet 
■ay-headed.  Yet  our  college  life  was  colored 
r  the  World  War  and  with  the  economic  up- 
I  which  came  with  it  in  1914.  Our  university 
ork  was  interrupted  by  service  for  2  years  in 
le  American  Army;  and  in  the  years  after 
)19,  we  lived  through  demobilization  and  re- 
Ijustments  which  changed  the  course  of  life 
>r  all  of  us.  There  followed  a  decade  of  ma- 
fcialist  debauch  which  threatened  to  twist  be- 
md  recognition  the  ideals  by  which  the  United 
tates  had  lived.  In  1929  there  began  years  of 
n  economic  crisis  more  severe  than  any  known 
l  modern  times.  These  were  also  years  of  ten- 
on at  home  and  especially  abroad.  Fierce  at- 
anpts  were  made  to  tear  old  loyalties  apart. 
)efinite  and  powerful  campaigns  were  waged 
>  break  down  or  undermine  the  moral  concepts 
y  which  men  had  lived.  In  some  areas  force 
olitics  became  the  accepted  method  of  conduct- 
tig  international  affairs.  These  currents  have 
tow  culminated  in  a  new  war.  More  than  half 
ur  lives  have  already  gone,  without  even  a  f  ar- 
ff  vision  of  peace  and  economic  justice.  You 
liscuss  25  years  later  those  same  problems 
phich  we  discussed  in  my  university  days. 

'Delivered  at  the  Tale  Political  Union,  Yale  Uni- 
ersity,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  31,  1940. 


Let  me  try  tonight  to  draw,  without  decora- 
tion, a  picture  of  one  set  of  problems  which 
you  will  presently  encounter  in  practical  life, 
as  you  have  already  encountered  them  in  dis- 
cussion. 

Much  of  the  old  world  is  today  engaged  in 
war;  and  this  war  will  end.  Whether  it  ends 
in  a  few  months  or  in  a  few  years  makes  little 
difference,  as  I  see  it,  save  in  the  intensity  of 
the  situation  with  which  you  will  have  to  deal. 
When  orders  are  finally  given  to  ground 
arms  on  all  fronts,  you  are  likely  to  find  that 
practically  every  avenue  of  international  trade 
is  blocked.  Old  and  normal  traffic  on  which 
we  relied  to  keep  business  going  and  national 
life  on  an  even  keel  will  have  dried  up.  Great 
areas  in  Europe  will  be  in  grave  physical  dis- 
tress. In  some  places  many  of  the  accepted 
comforts  of  modern  life  will  have  ceased  to  be 
available;  but  in  other  areas,  populations  will 
be  literally  starving,  naked,  and  perhaps  home- 
less. 

The  mere  dropping  of  arms  and  ending  of 
blockades  will  not  put  a  prompt  end  to  this 
situation. 

Millions  of  men  will  be  demobilized  and  will 
return  to  civilian  life  to  find  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  them  to  be  reabsorbed.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  life  of  Western  Europe,  which  is 
now  devoted  to  making  war  and  war  supplies, 
will  find  itself  without  immediate  purpose. 
The  task  of  its  readjustment  into  peaceful  life 
and  production  of  peacetime  goods  will  be 
staggering.  Dislocation  will  be  at  once  com- 
mercial, financial,  mechanical,  and  spiritual. 

You  will  face,  in  a  word,  a  western  world 
which  has  got  into  as  much  of  a  mess  as  a 
world  can  conveniently  do. 

It  is  very  nearly  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
there  will  be,  at  that  time,  a  great  movement 
of  social  unrest.  Practically  every  population 
has  been  led,  during  the  past  25  years,  into  a 
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blank  impasse.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  great 
nation  whose  people  have  lived  as  they  wished 
to  live,  who  have  seen  any  real  hope  of  attain- 
ing what  they  most  desire.  The  struggle  to 
escape,  to  rebuild,  will  be  almost  universal. 

There  will  be  no  clear  guideposts  to  recon- 
struction. The  newer  forms  of  government 
which  claimed  to  be  revolutionary  will  have 
failed  quite  as  signally  as  they  insist  the  older 
forms  of  government  did  which  they  sought  to 
overthrow.  You  will  find  great  masses  of  men, 
without  illusions,  seeking  and  struggling  for 
an  idea  of  life  which  gives  them  hope;  for 
an  organization  of  peace  which  lets  them  work 
toward  that  end;  and  for  a  freedom  of  life 
which  permits  them  to  walk  in  the  land  of  the 
living  without  fear. 

And  what  of  the  United  States?  In  that 
hour  we  shall  find  ourselves  one  of  the  last 
great  links  with  an  older,  slower,  but  freer 
development  of  affairs.  This  will  have  both 
its  strength  and  its  weakness. 

Its  strength  will  be  that  we  shall,  I  think, 
offer  the  world  a  tremendous  picture  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  peaceful  life.  Races  and  groups 
which  lived  in  perpetual  hatred  in  Europe  have 
sent  millions  of  their  sons  to  the  United  States 
where  they  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship. In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  the  main, 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  peace  without  stand- 
ing armies,  fortified  frontiers,  perpetual  diplo- 
matic juggles  of  the  balance  of  power,  or  in- 
sistence on  revolution  as  the  only  solution  of 
social  problems. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  during 
the  tragic  years  leading  up  to  the  final  act,  an 
American  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  used  every 
means  and  struggled  continuously  to  keep  the 
lines  of  peace  open  to  the  last  moment,  and 
when  that  failed,  they  perpetually  sought 
means  of  reestablishing  peace  after  war  had 
broken  out.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
much  of  the  world  was  engaged  in  choking 
trade  channels,  an  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hull,  worked  tirelessly  to  keep  them  open. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  as  men  were  losing 
their  birthright  elsewhere,  this  Government 
consistently  raised  its  voice  in  favor  of  free- 
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dom  of  religion,  freedom  of  information,  free- 
dom from  commercial  restrictions,  and  free- 
dom from  the  burdens  of  armament  and  the 
fear  of  recurrent  war. 

The  weakness  of  our  situation  will  be  that 
many  of  our  economic  institutions  will  no 
longer  mesh  with  the  institutions  overseas. 
Our  financial  system  will  still  be,  compara- 
tively speaking,  along  classic  lines,  at  a  time 
when  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world  cur- 
rency and  credit  will  be  on  a  wholly  different 
basis.  We  shall  still  be  feeling  for  that  nec- 
essary understanding  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment. We  shall  still  find  difficulty  in  real- 
izing that  what  we  call  business  and  what  we 
call  government  must  work  together  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  substantially  everyone  has; 
an  opportunity  to  work,  to  secure  the  necessities, 
for  a  decent  life,  and  to  gain  recognition 
roughly  corresponding  to  his  abilities.  The 
millions  of  men  and  an  industrial  machinery 
which  were  formerly  used  both  in  Europe  and 
here  to  provide  war  materials  will  be  thrown 
out  of  that  employment;  and  both  because  of 
this  and  because  of  competition  from  overseas, 
our  problems  will  be  very  great. 

You  will  thus  face,  in  your  own  experience, 
and  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  stagger- 
ing problems  of  peace  and  reorganization. 

It  will  then  appear,  I  think,  that  the  present 
war  has  a  double  aspect.  Undeniably  this  is  a 
struggle  between  certain  groups  of  nations. 
Beneath  that,  there  is  a  desperate  search 
throughout  Europe  to  find  the  basis  for  a  new 
way  of  life.  This  is  natural,  when  you  remem- 
ber that  for  more  than  a  generation  no  people 
in  Europe  has  been  able  to  see  a  clear  road 
ahead  upon  which  it  could  start  its  children  in 
reasonable  confidence.  European  civilization, 
and  indeed  in  some  measure  our  own,  is  like 
Pirandello's  character  in  search  of  an  author. 
The  confusion  you  see  is  the  quest  of  many  mil- 
lions of  men  for  a  lost  ideal  of  a  world  order 
which  they  can  understand. 

Now  if  we  are  to  navigate  safely  the  period 
which  must  inevitably  follow  this  war,  we  shall 
need  clear  heads  and  sound  instincts. 
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[  do  not  believe  that  new  appeals  to  hatred 
nd  the  slightest  chance  of  offering  a  solution, 
ere  is  disillusionment  even  with  hatred.  In 
j  World  War,  we  were  taught  to  hate  autoc- 
:y  and  militarism;  and  the  hatred  proved 
rile.  Then,  in  the  name  of  social  reform,  we 
re  asked  to  indulge  class  hatred.  Some  lib- 
Is  were  stupid  enough  to  accept  this,  only  to 
d  at  the  end  that  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
iat  based  on  a  class  war  is  much  like  any 
ter  dictatorship,  and  that  class  hatred  pro- 
ees  exactly  the  same  results  as  race  or  any 
ter  kind  of  hatred.  I  am  beginning  to  he- 
re that  underneath  the  whole  tangle  of  forces 
ich  has  produced  the  present  disaster,  there 
beginning  to  be  a  complete  rejection  of  the 
lole  thesis  of  hatred.  The  negatives  are 
aost  exhausted;  the  western  world  is  once 
ire  looking  for  a  positive. 
Sow  this,  you  will  be  saying,  is  an  odd  way 
going  at  things.  Yet,  if  you  look  at  the 
ictical  problems  that  will  be  presented  im- 
diately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  I 
nk  you  will  see  that  it  may  not  be  wholly 
impropriate. 

For,  at  that  time,  we  shall  be  faced  imme- 
itely  with  the  task  of  dealing  with  great 
;tress  overseas,  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if 
i  do  not  have  some  at  home.  We  might,  of 
irse,  take  the  hard-boiled  attitude  and  try  to 
re  ourselves  from  trouble,  from  sacrifice, 
jn  from  thinking  about  it.  Yet  we  know 
rfectly  well  that  we  shall  do  no  such  thing. 
e  never  have.  If  we  did  try  to  appear  in- 
herent, we  should  merely  convince  a  consid- 
ible  part  of  the  modern  world  that  we  were 
obstacle  to  be  attacked  and  conquered  rather 
mi  a  Nation  which  dealt  as  a  neighbor  and 
end.  And,  I  think  that  with  clear  vision, 
d  using  the  highest  guide  of  our  instincts, 
)  shall  say  that  as  a  matter  of  course  we  must 
itribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  an  ordered 
>rld  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have  re- 
sted any  intent  to  do  so  by  war.  But  we 
ve  not  declined  to  assert  peace,  if  peace  can 
soundly  based. 

What  does  this  mean,  in  practice?  It  means 
at  we  shall  be  sending  goods  which  we  pro- 
ce  in  abundance  to  places  where  they  are 


needed.  We  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  hope  that 
we  shall  be  paid  for  them  sometime;  but  we 
will  know  that,  paid  or  not,  human  suffering 
must  be  relieved.  We  shall  find  that  the  trade 
by  which  the  world  lives  has  to  be  reestab- 
lished; and  if  there  is  no  working  capital  to 
start  it  moving  again,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
helping  to  set  up  a  considerable  part  of  the 
world  in  business  again.  We  may  do  this  be- 
cause we  should  hope — and  I  think  rightly — 
that  the  result  will  contribute  to  our  own  eco- 
nomic health.  But  we  will  know  that  whether 
it  is  immediately  advantageous  or  not,  the 
process  still  is  necessary  to  make  an  equilibrium 
in  which  civilized  men  can  live.  We  shall  of 
course  have  the  mixture  of  motives  which  is 
usual  in  every  human  action;  but  we  shall 
really  be  engaged  in  loving  our  neighbor, 
though  we  may  not  state  the  process  in  those 
terms. 

It  is  not  beyond  bounds  of  possibility  that 
whole  peoples  may  suddenly  decide  to  think  in 
those  terms,  instead  of  in  the  narrower  terms 
of  nationalisms  gone  mad,  of  passion  run  riot, 
or  of  enmities  built  up  and  exploited  to  the  last 
degree.  You  are,  thus,  quite  likely  to  find 
American  and  foreign  public-health  units 
working  side  by  side,  and  not  trying  to  assess 
the  race,  wealth,  or  origin  of  the  people  whom 
they  endeavor  to  protect  from  disease.  You 
may  find  international  lawyers  endeavoring 
to  resolve  conflicts  so  as  to  reopen  contact  be- 
tween groups  and  individuals.  You  may  find 
transport  pools  designed  primarily  to  assure 
that  goods  are  promptly  taken  to  the  places 
where  they  are  most  needed.  You  may  even 
find  banks  and  bankers  pooling  their  resources 
so  that  the  materials  of  life  are  once  more 
everywhere  available.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
national  and  international  forces  will  run  so 
strongly  in  these  channels  that  none  will  care 
or  dare  to  attack  or  frustrate  them. 

In  one  sense,  the  inevitable  readjustment  of 
the  ultimate  peace  will  be  more  troublesome  for 
us  than  for  some  other  nations,  because  men- 
tally we  are  less  prepared  for  readjustment. 
The  United  States  has  been  so  fortunate,  in 
the  main,  that  instinctively  we  dislike  to  be 
disturbed.     Elsewhere,  disturbance  will  have 
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been  so  great  that  evolution  will  be  accepted  as 
probably  a  change  for  the  better.  Here  we  shall 
need  the  most  flexible  of  minds,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  of  imagination,  if  we  are  not  to  become 
tangled  and  confused  as  the  great  drama 
unrolls. 

Specifically,  this  country  will  suddenly  be 
confronted  with  a  considerable  docket  of  un- 
finished domestic  business  which  calls  for  atten- 
tion. The  defense  of  our  own  economic  life  will 
be  no  small  task,  particularly  since  we  shall 
have  to  defend  it,  not  by  throttling  someone 
else,  but  by  enabling  other  people  to  live.  Let 
me  draw  an  illustration  from  the  field  of 
technical  finance. 

We  will  start  with  a  country  maintaining  a 
traditional  system  of  finance.  Everywhere  else 
in  the  world  economic  necessity  will  have 
driven  the  great  countries  to  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment-created money  and  of  finance  designed 
almost  entirely  for  social  ends,  either  as  a  mat- 
ter of  internal  policy  (as  the  Germans  have 
done  for  some  time)  or  because  the  pressure  of 
war  has  compelled  it.  So  far  from  being 
normal,  we  are  likely  to  be  the  last  of  the 
mastodons.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  on  without  some  readjustment? 
Either  we  must  contribute  to  reestablishing  a 
classic  system  abroad;  or  we  shall  have  to  re- 
shape our  own  finance  in  order  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  world  at  all. 

It  seems  fantastic  today  to  suggest,  for  in- 
stance, handing  over  some  of  our  accumulated 
gold  as  a  free  gift  to  reestablish  international 
currency,  to  let  other  nations  set  their  houses  in 
order,  and  thereby  reestablish  trade  and  normal 
life.  But  this  may  not  seem  nearly  so  fan- 
tastic a  few  years  hence.  It  seems  impossible 
today  to  think  of  using  the  enormous  and  yet 
untapped  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  rebuilding  the  shattered  life 
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of  another  continent;  but  when  the  time  actu- 
ally comes  and  we  are  faced  with  that  con- 
tingency, we  may  find  that  the  idea  looks  more 
like  an  immediate  necessity  than  a  fairy  tale. 
It  may  even  be — strange  though  it  seem — that 
by  dealing  with  some  of  these  problems  we  shall 
learn  at  length  that  we  hold  the  tools  in  our 
hand  to  remedy  many  of  the  injustices  in  oui 
own  social  life. 

Here,  I  think,  groups  like  your  own  have 
immense  importance.  When  my  generation  ex- 
plores the  possibilities  of  social  experiment 
people  become  afraid.  Yours  is  privileged  ft 
go  as  far  as  your  minds  and  your  imagination  s 
will  take  you.  It  is  not  usually  good  politic? 
for  a  man  in  office  to  suggest  that  the  banking 
system  or  the  distribution  system  is  not  work 
ing  very  well  and  that  it  ought  to  be  over 
hauled.  But  in  the  universities,  the  younge? 
men — and  I  am  very  sure  in  this  university  tht 
older  men,  as  well — are  privileged  to  thro^ 
out  their  lines  of  imagination  and  of  thought 
without  hindrance;  to  formulate  plans  anc 
ideas;  to  reexamine  all  premises;  to  rebuild 
if  it  be  only  in  imagination,  a  greater  world; 
It  may  seem  like  a  futile  sport  of  words  as  yoi 
debate  in  the  Yale  Political  Union.  Yet  yoi 
will  find  a  few  short  years  from  now  that  busi 
ness  groups  or  government  groups,  faced  witl 
new  situations,  eagerly  study  all  your  thinking 
in  the  hope  that  from  that  study  there  wil 
develop  ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  solving 
immediate  problems. 

In  your  case,  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait 
We  know  automatically  that  warfare,  while  i 
disintegrates  social  structures,  accelerates  socia 
force.  Today  your  dreams  are  dangerou 
things ;  they  are  apt  to  be  fulfilled.  If  5  year 
of  the  Yale  Political  Union  have  produced  i 
crop  of  ideas,  10  years  will  produce  a  harves 
of  reality. 
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INSURANCE  FOR  AMERICA 

Address  by  Joseph  E.  Davies 3 
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llow  Americans: 

3efore  this  distinguished  group  of  insurance 
scutives,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  "In- 
■ance  for  America." 

For  3  years  I  have  been  in  Europe.  I  trav- 
d  much,  heard  and  saw  many  things.  My 
»atest  wish  has  been  that  every  man  and 
man  in  the  United  States  could  have  had 
it  experience  with  me.  It  would  have  deep- 
;d  their  appreciation  of  the  priceless  values 
our  system  of  government, 
rhe  horrors  of  the  present  war  you  read  of 
ily.  But  to  read  is  one  thing.  To  see  is 
other. 

Gas  masks  for  children ;  blackouts,  with  fear 
ilking  at  the  bedside  lest  the  home  be  de- 
•oyed  by  bombs  dropped  from  the  air  by 
tned  raiders ;  classrooms  in  schools  converted 
:o  hospital  wards  fitted  with  cots  for  the 
jatment  of  wounded  soldiers ;  government  ra- 
ining of  food ;  dictatorial  censorship  and  dis- 
rtion  of  news ;  and  the  everlasting,  haunting 
ief,  resignation,  and  despair  in  the  eyes  of 
Dthers,  wives,  sisters,  and  people  on  the 
reets. 

But  deeper  still  are  other  facts,  apparent 
en  before  the  war  broke. 
In  your  homes  tonight  you  are  "listening  in" 
ithout  fear.  There  is  no  danger  that  mis- 
lided  children  of  your  own  might  betray  you 
secret  police  for  the  "crime"  of  "listening 
.."  No  American  family  is  threatened  with 
le  menace  of  being  "liquidated"  or  dismem- 
;red  by  the  dread  horrors  of  the  concentration 
imp.  Every  American's  home  is  his  castle, 
hich  neither  state  nor  tyrant  can  violate.  No 
merican  can  be  shot  for  the  crime  of  speaking 
onestly  what  he  thinks  in  public  assemblage  or 
l  private.   No  American  statesman  or  journal- 
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:  the  Home  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
roadcast  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Feb- 
Jary  1,  1940.  Mr.  Davies  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
ecretary  of  State. 


ist  can  be  shot  for  writing  the  truth  as  he  sees 
it.  No  party  government  can  regiment  the  lives 
of  men  and  coerce  them  into  becoming  carniv- 
orous sheep  to  either  destroy  their  souls  or 
make  them  into  cannon  fodder.  No  American 
businessman,  great  or  small,  can  be  compelled 
to  become  a  slave  to  a  totalitarian  autarchy  and 
to  organize  his  plant  production,  his  inventory, 
his  sales  policies,  regardless  of  the  interest  of 
himself  or  his  workers.  No  American  crafts- 
man can  be  compelled  to  deaden  and  kill  his 
nervous  organism  through  the  driving  mecha- 
nism of  an  inhuman  piecework  system  dictated 
by  a  tyrannical  government. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  not  been 
herded  aboard  ships,  destitute  and  homeless, 
denied  the  right  to  live  in  their  own  country, 
and  sent  to  sea  in  vain  search  of  some  place 
where  they  could  exist. 

None  of  our  churches  can  be  ransacked, 
desecrated,  and  destroyed  in  the  name  of  the 
state.  No  man  of  God  or  layman  can  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  guillotine  or  shooting  for 
publicly  worshiping  God  as  his  conscience 
dictates. 

These  are  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  un- 
der the  Bill  of  Rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  representative  democracy. 

These  things,  with  the  world  on  fire  and  with 
false  heresies  dominating  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  men  in  the  world  who  would  destroy 
this  system,  are  the  priceless  values  which 
America  means  and  which  we  must  insure  for 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  even  for  civilization 
itself. 

Dangers  Insured  Against 

Before  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1939,  the  President  said : 

"All  about  us  rage  undeclared  ware — mili- 
tary and  economic.  All  about  us  grow  more 
deadly    armaments — military    and    economic. 
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All  about  us  are  threats  of  new  aggression — 
military  and  economic." 

This  is  more  true  today  than  when  spoken — 
a  year  ago. 

Dangers  From  Without 

The  Government  has  been  spending  enor- 
mous sums  to  keep  America  safe.  The  Presi- 
dent has  initiated  a  program  of  great  naval 
expansion  and  far-reaching  plans  for  air  and 
land  defenses  that  our  country  may  be  secure. 
That  is  one  of  the  costs  of  insurance. 

Dangers  From  Within 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  revolutions, 
dictatorships,  autarchies,  military  madness,  and 
even  war  sprang  from  the  subversive  doctrines 
which  found  their  roots  in  the  economic  malad- 
justments which  bred  despair  and  hopelessness 
among  great,  masses  of  men — all  because  the 
privileged  did  not  do  justice  to  those  less  for- 
tunate. During  the  past  7  years  the  American 
Government  has  done  more  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  to  eliminate  domestic  injustices  and  eco- 
nomic maladjustments  for  the;  underprivileged 
than  any  government  in  history.  There,  too,  is 
insurance  money  well  spent. 

Dangers  on  the  Economic  FRONr 

Governments  with  great  military  and  eco- 
nomic machines  have  tried  to  substitute  for  a 
system  of  interchange  of  goods — which  has 
been  tested  and  tried  through  the  centuries — a 
new  system  of  barter  in  international  trade, 
where  the  coin  employed  was  not  mutual  in- 
terest but  the  threat  of  force  and  coercion.  The 
domination  of  the  world  by  totalitarian  armed 
forces  animated  by  such  purposes  might  possi- 
bly require  that  the  future  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth  should  be  through  their  own 
clearinghouses,  for  their  profit,  and  upon  their 
terms,  with  only  such  minimum  advantage  to 
the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  interest  or  the  favor  of  the 
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conquerors.    No  permanent  peace  in  the  f  uk 
can  be  based  upon  any  such  status. 

Trade  Agreements  and  Future  Peace 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  wi 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  with  singular  visi 
and  persistent  highmindedness,  dedicated 
large  part  of  his  life  and  his  future  to  an  eff( 
to  establish  a  sane  basis  for  international  tra 
between  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  o 
country.  One  of  the  most  practical  and  b( 
guarantees  of  secure  future  world  peace,  he  1 
always  maintained,  could  be  found  in  an  int< 
national  economic  order  wherein  each  nati 
while  serving  its  own  interests  could  still,  und 
natural  laws  and  conditions,  develop  an  int< 
national  trade  which  would  provide  fair  o 
portunity  to  all  nations  and  assure  risi; 
standards  of  living  for  all  peoples  under 
policy  of  "live  and  let  live." 

In  1934  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  w 
passed  to  authorize  the  negotiation  of  tra 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  through  m, 
tual  concessions.  It  delegated  authority  to  t 
Department  of  State  to  act  speedily  and  efft 
tively  and  as  an  agency  of  a  parliamentary  s* 
tern  of  government  to  meet  any  quick  action 
connection  with  quotas  and  other  internatior 
barriers  which  totalitarian  states  are  able 
apply  in  international  trade  relations.  Its  pi 
poses  were  to  extend  foreign  markets  of  t 
United  States;  to  break  down  artificial  bs 
riers  which  excluded  American  products  frc 
foreign  markets ;  to  raise  the  standard  of  livii 
of  our  people;  to  overcome  domestic  unei 
ployment;  and  to  increase  the  purchasii 
power  of  our  country.  In  all  these  purposes 
has  been  successful.  Scrupulous  care  has  be 
observed  in  the  administration  of  the  act  not 
impair  the  interests  of  either  producers,  man 
facturers,  or  workers.  In  many,  many  i 
stances  it  has  extended  existing  markets  ai 
opened  up  new  markets  for  American  pro 
ucts.  It  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  been  efft 
tive  in  breaking  down  those  trade  barriers 
quotas,  foreign  exchange  control,  coercive  ba 
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arrangements — which  were  throttling  down 
•  foreign  trade. 

roday  we  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  con- 
uing  that  effort  or  of  abandoning  it.  To 
mdon  it  now  would  be  a  step  backward  that 
uld  be  deplored  by  peace-  and  liberty-lov- 
j  men  throughout  the  world.  To  abandon  it 
w  would  give  aid  to  those  forces  of  intense 
tionalism  which  inevitably  lead  to  increasing 
rimentation  of  trade,  to  totalitarianism,  to 
litarism,  and  finally  to  renewed  war. 
rhe  trade-agreements  program  of  the  United 
ites  is  the  solution  for  and  the  answer  to  ex- 
me  economic  nationalism.  Under  it  America 
s  taken  world  leadership  in  the  attempt  to 
ablish  sane,  fair,  practical,  and  historically 
ind  methods  for  carrying  on  international 
>rld  trade  on  a  basis  that  will  lead  to  peace 
d  not  to  war. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  will  be 
secure  peace  in  the  world  unless  this  princi- 
3  of  fair  interchange  of  national  products, 
aed  from  coercion  by  military  force  or  in- 
asive  nationalism,  shall  be  embodied  in  the 
ace  after  the  European  war. 
The  people  of  the  country,   regardless   of 
irty,  are  rallying  to  its  cause.    A  great  Amer- 
m,  William  Allen  White,  recently  said,  "Any 
irty  which  opposes  this  program  is  making  a 
d  mistake."    Said  he,  "No  warrior  bold  with 
•urs  of  gold  ever  went  more  bravely  into  the 
ay  than  Cordell  Hull  is  going  into  this  fight." 
This  policy  is  in  fact  taking  out  insurance 
>r  domestic  well-being  and  future  peace. 
Fresh  from  the  horrors  of  Europe,  this  is  the 
le  message  I  would  bring  to  Americans : 
Be  soldiers  of  the  true  faith ;  cleave  to  your 
merican  beliefs ;  fight  aggressively  every  sub- 
ersive  "ism"  that  attacks  our  way  of  life.    On 
le  streets,  in  the  shops,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
ome,  everlastingly  proclaim  your  faith  that 
arliamentary  representative  government,  un- 
er  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of 
tie  United  States,  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
reedom  and  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the 
uman  spirit  that  has  yet  been  devised  by  the 
linds  of  men. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  REPORTED  CURE 
FOR  LEUKEMIA 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Department  has  received  the  following 
telegram  from  Emil  Sauer,  the  American  Con- 
sul General  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Ger- 
many, which  is  self-explanatory: 

"Regret  that  investigation  shows  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  report  apparently  current 
in  the  United  States  that  Professor  Gansslen 
(not  Geslin),  Director  of  the  Medical  Poly- 
clinic of  the  University  of  Frankfort  has  dis- 
covered a  cure  for  lymphatic  leukemia.  Pro- 
fessor Gansslen  is  now  in  military  service  at  the 
front  but  his  substitute  authentically  states 
that  he  knows  of  no  cure  having  been  perfected 
for  the  disease  mentioned." 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  etc. 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COM- 
MISSION, UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2 J 

The  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Jackson,  Acting  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
the  International  Fisheries  Commission  estab- 
lished between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bell,  former  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  other  representative 
of  the  United  States  is  Mr.  Edward  W.  Allen, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  December  14, 1939. 

The  International  Fisheries  Commission, 
composed  of  four  members,  two  appointed  by 
the  United  States  and  two  by  Canada,  was 
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established  pursuant  to  conventions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  halibut  fishery  of  the 
northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  signed 
on  March  2, 1923  (Treaty  Series  No.  701),  May 
9,  1930  (Treaty  Series  No.  837),  and  January 
29,  1937  (Treaty  Series  No.  917). 

The  Commission  in  the  execution  of  its 
duties  has  divided  the  waters  into  areas,  has 
limited  the  catch  from  each  area,  has  required 
the  registration  of  all  halibut  vessels  and  the 
submission  of  statistical  returns  with  respect  to 
the  catches  and  areas  of  origin,  has  modified  the 
closed  season  provided  for  by  the  conventions, 
and  has  closed  certain  nursery  areas. 

The  Commission  maintains  a  scientific  staff 
which  is  constantly  engaged  in  gathering 
statistics  concerning  the  migrations  of  the  fish 
investigated   and   in   studying   the  biological 
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problems  involved  with  a  view  to  the  adoptk 
of  regulatory  measures. 

STUDY   OF    FISHERY   PROBLEMS, 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  ar 
Canada  have  completed  informal  arrangemen 
for  a,  study  by  representatives  of  the  tw 
countries  of  fishery  problems  of  common  ii 
terest.  Under  this  arrangement,  designate 
officials  of  the  two  countries  met  in  Wash™ 
ton  on  February  1  and  2  to  begin  a  study  Q 
these  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  conse 
vation  and  sustained  production.  The  officia 
designated  will  continue  these  studies  and  coi 
suit  together  from  time  to  time  for  the  pu 
pose  of  coordination. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  since  January 
20, 194.0  : 

William  T.  Turner,  of  Emory  University, 
Ga.,  consul  at  Dairen,  Manchuria,  has  been 
designated  second  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Joseph  F.  McGurk,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  first 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  has 
been  designated  counselor  of  embassy  at  Lima, 
Peru. 

Hartwell  Johnson,  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  third 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Panama,  Panama,  has 
been  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Milton  C.  Rewinkel,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
vice  consul  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  has  been 
designated  third  secretary  of  legation  at  Bu- 
dapest, Hungary,  and  will  serve  in  dual 
capacity. 


Hungerford  B.  Howard,  of  Los  Angele 
Calif.,  Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  a: 
sistant  trade  commissioner  at  Shanghai,  Chini 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Shangha 
China. 

William  Witman,  II,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  no- 
serving  as  Foreign  Service  officer  at  Beiru 
Syria,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  i 
Beirut,  Syria. 

J.  Winsor  Ives,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  assigne 
as  Foreign  Service  officer  at  Lisbon,  Portuga 
has  been  assigned  as  consul  at  Lisbon,  Poi 
tugal. 

Miss  A.  Viola  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  trade  com 
missioner  and  registrar,  China  Trade  Act,  ha 
been  assigned  as  consul  at  Shanghai,  Chins 
Miss  Smith  will  serve  as  consul  in  addition  t 
her  designation  as  registrar,  China  Trade  Acl 
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Idward  A.  Dow,  Jr.,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  For- 
i  Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
imissioner  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  has  been 
gned  as  vice  consul  at  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Iharles  E.  Dickerson,  Jr.,  of  Oldwick,  N.  J., 
7  serving  as  Foreign  Service  officer  at 
scow,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

been  designated  first  secretary  of  embassy 
I  assigned  as  consul  at  Moscow,  Union  of 
iet  Socialist  Republics.  Mr.  Dickerson  will 
ve  in  dual  capacity. 

,eigh  W.  Hunt,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  For- 
n  Service  officer,  designated  trade;  commis- 
aer  at  Paris,  France,  has  been  designated 
ond  secretary  of  embassy  and  assigned  as 
lsuI  at  Paris,  France.  Mr.  Hunt  will  serve 
dual  capacity. 

\.very  F.  Peterson,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Foreign 
rvice  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
Ottawa,  Canada,  has  been  designated  second 
retary  of  legation  and  assigned  as  consul  at 
tawa,  Canada.  Mr.  Peterson  will  serve  in 
al  capacity. 

William  L.  Smyser,  of  Washington,  D.  O, 
•reign  Service  officer,  designated  assistant 
ide  commissioner  at  Berlin,  Germany,  has 
en  designated  third  secretary  of  embassy  and 
signed  as  vice  consul  at  Berlin,  Germany. 
Paul  H.  Pearson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  For- 
rn  Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
mmissioner  at  Berlin,  Germany,  has  been  des- 
nated  third  secretary  of  embassy  and  assigned 

vice  consul  at  Berlin,  Germany. 
Miss  Katherine  E.  O'Connor,  of  Indiana, 
oreign  Service  officer,  designated  assistant 
ade  commissioner  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  has 
sen  designated  third  secretary  of  legation  and 
isigned  as  vice  consul  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Eugene  A.  Masuret,  of  New  Jersey,  Foreign 
ervice  officer,  designated  assistant  trade  com- 
lissioner  at  Paris,  France,  has  been  desig- 
ated  third  secretary  of  embassy  and  assigned 
3  vice  consul  at  Paris,  France. 

Lacey  C.  Zapf ,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  For- 
ign  Service  officer,  designated  trade  commis- 
ioner  at  Sydney,  Australia,  has  been  assigned 
s  consul  at  Sydney,  Australia. 
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Earl  C.  Squire,  of  Illinois,  Foreign  Service 
officer,  designated  trade  commissioner  at  Lon- 
don, England,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
London,  England. 

Don  C  Bliss,  Jr.,  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
at  Calcutta,  India,  has  been  assigned  as  consul 
at  Calcutta,  India. 

Basil  D.  Dahl,  of  Wisconsin,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  designated  trade  commissioner  at 
Batavia,  Java,  Netherlands  Indies,  has  been  as- 
signed as  consul  at  Batavia,  Java,  Netherlands 
Indies. 

R.  Horton  Henry,  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been  assigned 
as  consul  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Barry  T.  Benson,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
at  Calcutta,  India,  has  been  assigned  as  consul 
at  Calcutta,  India. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Humes,  of  Tennessee,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  designated  trade  commis- 
sioner at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been  as- 
signed as  consul  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Jule  B.  Smith,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been  assigned  as 
consul  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

William  P.  Wright,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  trade  com- 
missioner at  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at  Jo- 
hannesburg, Union  of  South  Africa. 

Charles  E.  Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
at  London,  England,  has  been  assigned  as  con- 
sul at  London,  England. 

C.  Grant  Isaacs,  of  Tennessee,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  designated  trade  commissioner  at 
London,  England,  has  been  assigned  as  consul 
at  London,  England. 

Wilson  C.  Flake,  of  Polkton,  N.  C,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  trade  commissioner 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  has  been  assigned  as  con- 
sul at  Sydney,  Australia. 

Harold  D.  Robison,  of  Utah,  Foreign  Service 
officer,  designated  trade  commissioner  at  Singa- 
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pore,  Straits  Settlements,  has  been  assigned  as 
consul  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Joe  D.  Walstrom,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade  com- 
missioner at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. 

Henry  E.  Stebbins,  of  Massachusetts,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
commissioner  at  London,  England,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  London,  England. 

Fritz  A.  M.  Alfsen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
commissioner  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

David  M.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
commissioner  at  Callao-Lima,  Peru,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Callao-Lima,  Peru. 

Jack  B.  Neathery,  of  Farmersville,  Tex., 
Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  assistant 
trade  commissioner  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  has 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela. 

Miss  Kathleen  Molesworth,  of  Texas,  For- 
eign Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade 
commissioner  at  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  has 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Guatemala, 
Guatemala. 

Thomas  S.  Campen,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  assistant 
trade  commissioner  at  Habana,  Cuba,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Habana,  Cuba. 

John  P.  Hoover,  of  California,  Foreign 
Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade  com- 
missioner at  Habanaj  Cuba,  has  been  assigned 
as  vice  consul  at  Habana,  Cuba. 

John  L.  Bankhead,  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  assistant 
trade  commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 
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John  L.  Goshie,  of  New  York,  N.  Y,  For 
eign  Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trad 
commissioner  at  Rome,  Italy,  has  been  assignee 
as  vice  consul  at  Rome,  Italy. 

Miss  Minedee  McLean,  of  Louisiana,  Foreigi 
Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade  com 
missioner  at  Santiago,  Chile,  has  been  assignee 
as  vice  consul  at  Santiago,  Chile. 

Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Alaska,  Foreigi 
Service  officer,  designated  assistant  trade  com 
missioner  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  ha: 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Dundee,  Scot 
land,  will  be  closed  February  29,  1940. 

The  American  Consulate  at  St.  Pierre 
Miquelon  was  closed  January  31,  1940. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Danzig,  Fre< 
City  of  Danzig,  was  closed  January  31,  1940 
and  an  American  Consulate  will  be  establishec 
at  Konigsberg,  Germany,  in  the  near  future. 


Department  of  State 

Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law 
Brussels,  September  1938:  Report  of  the  Americai 
Delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Conference 
Series  42.    Publication  1401.    iv,  95  pp.     150  (paper) 

Military  Aviation  Instructors :  Agreement  Betweer 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Argentina. — Signet 
September  12,  1939;  effective  September  12,  1939 
Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  161.  Publication  1423 
10  pp.    50. 

Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation:  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Liberia- 
Signed  at  Monrovia  August  8,  1938;  proclaimed  No 
vember  30,  1939.    Treaty  Series  No.  956.    13  pp.    5* 
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Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


EXTRADITION 

pplementary  Extradition  Treaty  With 
Switzerland 

.  supplementary  extradition  treaty  between 
United  States  and  Switzerland,  amending 
extradition  treaty  of  May  14, 1900  (Treaty 
ies  No.  354) ,  between  the  two  countries,  as 
snded  by  the  supplementary  treaty  of  Jan- 
y  10,  1935  (Treaty  Series  No.  889),  was 
led  at  Bern  on  January  31,  1940.  The 
sent  supplementary  treaty  adds  several 
nes  to  the  list  of  those  made  extraditable  by 
vious  treaties  between  the  two  countries. 

FISHERIES 

nvention  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Hali- 
mt  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean 
nd  Bering  Sea  (Treaty  Series  No.  917) 

[he  composition  of  the  International  Fish- 
es Commission  provided  for  under  the  terms 
the  conventions  between  the  United  States 
1  Canada  for  the  preservation  of  the  halibut 
lery  of  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
ring  Sea,  signed  March  2,  1923  (Treaty 
ries  No.  701),  May  9,  1930  (Treaty  Series 
i.  837),  and  January  29,  1937,  appears  in  this 
dletin  under  the  heading  "International  Con- 
rences,  Commissions,  etc." 

NAVIGATION 

jreement  for  a  Uniform  System  of  Mari- 
time Buoyage,  and  Rules  Annexed 
Thereto 

an 

According   to   a    circular   letter   from    the 

iague  of  Nations  dated  December  29, 1939,  the 


instrument  of  adherence  by  Iran  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  a  Uniform  System  of  Maritime  Buoy- 
age, and  Rules  Annexed  Thereto,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  May  13, 1936,  was  deposited  with  the 
Secretariat  on  December  15,  1939. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  countries  which  have  ratified  or  ad- 
hered to  the  agreement  are  as  follows :  Belgium, 
Egypt,  Finland,  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  India,  Iran,  Latvia,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

According  to  the  terms  of  article  5  of  the 
agreement  it  will  enter  into  force  on  the  nine- 
tieth day  following  its  final  acceptance  by  10 
governments. 

POSTAL 

Universal  Postal  Convention  of  1939 

United  States 

On  January  25, 1940,  the  President  approved 
the  Universal  Postal  Convention,  the  Final 
Protocol,  Regulations  of  Execution,  Air  Mail 
Provisions,  and  Final  Protocol  to  the  Air  Mail 
Provisions,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23, 
1939.  According  to  the  provisions  of  article  82 
of  the  convention  it  will  enter  into  force  on 
July  1,  1940,  and  will  remain  in  force  in- 
definitely. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  or  become  a 
party  to  the  following  acts  which  were  also 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23,  1939:  The 
Agreement  on  Insured  Letters  and  Boxes ;  the 
Agreement  on  Parcel  Post;  the  Agreement  on 
Money  Orders;  the  Agreement  on  Postal 
Checks;  the  Agreement  on  Collection  Orders; 
and  the  Agreement  on  Subscriptions  to  News- 
papers and  Periodicals. 
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TRANSIT 


Convention  With  Panama  Regarding  the 
Construction  of  a  Trans-Isthmian  High- 
way (Treaty  Series  No.  946) 

Article  III  of  the  Convention  with  Panama 
Regarding  the  Construction  of  a  Trans-Isth- 
mian Highway,  signed  March  2,  1936,  provides 
that  "Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  further  con- 
struction on  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway,  each 
Government  will  appoint  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  who  will  constitute  a  joint 
board  with  authority  to  adjust  questions  of  de- 
tail regarding  the  location,  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  portions  of  the  Highway  fall- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  Government. 
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Questions  of  detail  on  which  the  board  mi 
fail  to  reach  an  agreement  will  be  referred  i 
the  two  Governments  for  settlement." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  provision  the  Joi 
Highway  Board  contemplated  in  the  conve 
tion  has  been  established  by  an  exchange  i 
notes  between  the  two  Governments.  T 
Board  consists  of  two  members,  one  appoint  i 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  o: 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Panama.  T 
American  representative  is  Col.  Glen  E.  Edge 
ton,  United  States  Army,  Engineer  of  Maint 
nance  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and  the  Pan 
manian  representative  is  Senor  Leopolt 
Arosemena,  Engineer,  at  present  Panamaniil 
Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice. 
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DIPLOMATIC  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  NEUTRAL  COUNTRIES 


leased  to  the  press  February  9] 

ft  is  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
it  in  view  of  existing  hostilities  in  many 
rts  of  the  world,  in  view  of  the  effect  of  such 
stilities  on  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world, 
i  in  view  of  the  evident  desire  of  all  neutral 
tions  for  the  eventual  restoration  of  world 
ace  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis  for  all  na- 
ns, diplomatic  conversations  of  an  informal 
aracter  have  been  commenced  with  neutral 
vemments  and  will  probably  be  continued 
th  all  neutral  governments. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  conver- 
sations involve  no  plan  or  plans  but  are  in 
the  nature  of  preliminary  inquiries  relating  to 
a  sound  international  economic  system  and,  at 
the  same  time,  world-wide  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. Matters  involving  present  war  condi- 
tions are  not  a  part  of  these  preliminary  con- 
versations. These  conversations  can,  of  course, 
be  extended  to  belligerent  nations  insofar  as 
they  involve  these  two  common  problems  of 
future  peace. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  + 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Key  Pittman 


eleased  to  the  press  February  8] 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
bate  to  Senator  Key  Pittman,  chairman  of 
te  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
ade  public  February  8  by  the  Committee: 

«  January  30, 1940. 
Sir  Dear  Senator  Pittman  : 
f  I  have  received  your  letter  of  January  19, 
940 x  inviting  such  comment  as  I  may  feel 
isposed  to  make  on  Senate  Resolution  No. 
09  of  January  18,  1940,  in  which  the  Presi- 
ent  was  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate,  if 
ot  incompatible  with  the  public  interest, 
whether  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  had  fulfilled  the  obligations 
ontained  in  the  agreements  entered  into  be- 


Not  printed. 
210000—40 


tween  that  Government  and  this  Government  on 
November  16,  1933. 

"Although  the  agreements  of  November  10, 
1933  between  the  two  Governments  were  con- 
cluded simultaneously  with  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  them,  the 
maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations  has  not 
been  made  'wholly  contingent',  as  the  wording 
of  the  Resolution  would  appear  to  indicate,  on 
the  fulfillment  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  obligations  set  forth  in  these  agreements. 
Whenever  this  Government  has  cause  to  believe 
that  another  government  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  agreements  with  it,  it  is  accustomed  to  make 
use  of  the  very  channels  which  exist  by  virtue 
of  diplomatic  relations,  in  order  to  bring  this 
failure  to  the  attention  of  the  other  govern- 
ment, to  endeavor  to  effect  an  adjustment  of 
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resultant  divergencies  of  views,  and  to  attempt 
to  prevent  similar  differences  from  taking 
place  in  the  future. 

"  During  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  this  Gov- 
ernment on  several  occasions  has  had  ground  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  not 
fully  living  up  to  the  obligations  undertaken 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  such  rela- 
tions. On  such  occasions  this  Government  has 
made  appropriate  representations  to  the  So- 
viet Government.  In  certain  instances  these 
representations  have  yielded  constructive 
results;  in  others,  they  have  disclosed  diver- 
gencies in  the  interpretation  of  the  agreements 
in  question. 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Government  in 
August  1935  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
violated  its  obligations  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  when  it 
permitted  the  VII  All-World  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International  to  convene  in 
Moscow. 

"Accordingly,  on  August  25,  1935  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  addressed 
a  note  of  protest  to  the  Acting  People's  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  copy  of  this 
note  is  attached  hereto  as  Enclosure  l.2 

"On  August  27,  1935  the  Acting  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  presented  a 
note  in  reply  to  the  Ambassador  in  which  it 
was  denied  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
taken  upon  itself  obligations  of  any  kind  with 
regard  to  the  Communist  International.  A 
translation  of  this  note  is  attached  hereto  as 
Enclosure  2.3 

"The  Department  of  State  on  August  31, 
1935  issued  a  statement  in  which  it  maintained 
that  the  language  of  the  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  'irrefutably  covers  activi- 
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ties  of  the  Communist  International'.  A  col 
of  this  statement  is  attached  hereto  as  El 
closure  3.4  There  has  been  no  further  exchanj 
of  views  or  communications  on  this  subjij 
between  the  two  Governments. 

"In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Ame 
can  Embassy  in  Moscow  regarding  the  prot«j 
tion  of  American  citizens  and  interests  in  t 
Soviet  Union,  a  number  of  cases  have  coil 
to  the  attention  of  this  Government  involvi]i 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  American  citize 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  In  the  opinion 
this  Government,  the  Soviet  Government 
the  handling  of  some  of  these  cases  was  n 
living  up  strictly  to  its  undertakings  relati: 
to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat! 
to  legal  protection.  Following  representatio 
made  by  this  Government  the  American  cit 
zens  under  arrest  were  eventually  released,  a* 
at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  this  Governmei 
is  aware,  no  American  citizens  are  under  detei 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union  except  a  number  who: 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  to  be  citize' 
of  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  of  the  Uniti 
States. 

"This  Government  has  not  had  occasion 
make  representations  to  the  Soviet  Governme: 
for  violations  of  any  of  the  other  obligations  a 
sumed  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  agre 
ments  of  November  16, 1933. 

"In  addition  to  concluding  certain  agre 
ments  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  dipl 
matic  relations,  the  American  and  Soviet  Go 
ernments  exchanged  views  with  regard 
methods  of  settling  all  questions  of  indebtedne 
and  claims  outstanding  between  them.  Th 
exchange  permitted  the  hope  for  a  speedy  ar. 
satisfactory  solution  of  these  questions.  Sul 
sequent  negotiations,  however,  terminate 
unsuccessfully.  On  January  31,  1935  the  D 
partment  of  State  issued  to  the  press  a  stat 
ment,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  i 
ICnclosure  4,6  pointing  out  that  'there  seems  1 


2  See  Press  Releases  of  August  31,  1935  (Vol.  XIII, 
No.  309),  pp.  147-149. 
'See  ibid.,  pp.  149-150. 


4  See  ibid.,  pp.  150-152. 
6  See  Press  Releases  of  February  2,  1935  (Vol.  XI 
No.  279),  pp.  62-63. 
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scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  nego- 
tions  which  seemed  so  promising  at  the  start 
st  now  be  regarded  as  having  come  to  an 

V. 

'There  is  attached  hereto  for  your  conveni- 
;e  as  Enclosure  5  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
nt  of  State  which  sets  forth  the  various 
reements  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
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ments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet 

Union  on  November  16',  1933."  ° 

"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull" 


6  This  publication,  entitled  "Establishment  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  With  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,"  was  published  as  Eastern  European  Series 
No.  1,  and  is  now  out  of  print. 
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VISIT  OF  SUMNER  WELLES  TO  EUROPE 


mfc/A 


•leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  9] 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  President : 
;'At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Under 
cretary  of  State,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  will 
aceed  shortly  to  Europe  to  visit  Italy,  France, 
srmany,  and  Great  Britain.  This  visit  is 
lely  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  President 
d  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  present  condi- 
>ns  in  Europe. 


"Mr.  Welles  will,  of  course,  be  authorized  to 
make  no  proposals  or  commitments  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"Furthermore,  statements  made  to  him  by 
officials  of  governments  will  be  kept  in  the 
strictest  confidence  and  will  be  communicated 
by  him  solely  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State." 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


Pleased  to  the  press  February  6] 

The  following  list  sets  forth  information 
l  regard  to  persons  and  organizations  which 
ive  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
ibsequent  to  January  9,  1940,  pursuant  to  the 
lies  and  regulations  governing  the  solicitation 
rid  collection  of  contributions  to  be  used  for 
ledical  aid  and  assistance  or  for  the  supplying 
f  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering 
l  the  countries  now  at  war,  promulgated  pur- 
iant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act 
f  November  4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by  the 
'resident's  proclamation  of  November  4,  1939 
the  names  in  parentheses  represent  the  coun- 
ries  to  which  contributions  are  being  sent)  : 

43.  The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fund  As- 
sociation, 562  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth 
Street  (Apartment  63),  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 


244.  United  German  Societies,  Inc.,  222  American 
Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.     (Germany) 

245.  Emily  Morris  (Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris),  116 
East  Eightieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

246.  American  Unit,  for  War  Relief  Association,  in 
care  of  Comtesse  de  Janze,  888  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

247.  Committee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobilized  Men 
of  the  XX"  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  in  care  of 
Bernard  Douglas,  35  West  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

248.  Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  8  West 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (India,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Union  of  South 
Africa) 

249.  Polish  Young  Men's  Club,  Danielson,  Conn.  (Po- 
land) 

250.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  2929  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (France,  England,  and  possibly 
Germany) 
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251.  Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederadas,  59-61  Henry 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.     (France) 

252.  Polish  American  Associations  of  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  Rectory, 
Sandfield  Road,  Sayreville,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

253.  Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casimir's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  City  of  Albany,  New 
York,  324  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Poland) 

254.  American  Emergency  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps, 
Inc.,  60  Wall  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Great  Britain 
and  France) 

255.  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Group  No. 
3,  of  New  York  Archdiocese,  Pulaski  Highway,  Pine 
Island,  N.  Y.   (Poland  and  France) 

256.  Caledonian  Club  of  Idaho,  418  North  Fifth  Street, 
Boise,  Idaho.   (Scotland) 

257.  Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  150  Causeway  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  (Scotland) 


258.  L' Atelier,  Room  806,  DeYoung  Building,  San  Fraj 
cisco,  Calif.  (France) 

259.  Joint  Committee  of  the  United  Scottish  Clans 
Greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Caledonia  Clu 
131  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (S«> 
land) 

260.  Mrs.  Nancy  Bartlett  Laughlin,  139  East  Sixfc; 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.   (France) 

261.  Relief  Coordination  Service,  315  Lexington  Av 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France) 

262.  Committee  for  Relief  in  Allied  Countries,  Dunl 
barton  Oaks,  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.  ( 
(France,  Great  Britain,  and  Poland) 

263.  Children's  Crusade  for  Children,  Empire  Stat 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France,  Poland,  an 
Germany) 

264.  French  Relief  Association,  in  care  of  Lathro] 
Crane,  Reynolds,  Sawyer  &  Mersereau,  911  Walnr 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (France) 


The  American  Republics 


PRESENTATION  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDENCE  BY  THE  AMBASSADOR 

OF  PANAMA 


[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

Translation  of  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  of  Panama,  Senor  Dr.  Don  Jorge 
E.  Boyd,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  his  letters  of  credence: 

Mr.  President: 

The  honor  and  privilege  bestowed  by  my 
Government  upon  me,  in  designating  me  as  its 
diplomatic  representative  in  the  United  States, 
did  not  entail  for  me  the  uncertainty  of  the 
unknown,  since  it  was  here  in  this  great  coun- 
try that  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  youth 
in  school  and  in  the  university;  it  was  here 
that  I  began  my  diplomatic  career ;  and  it  was 
with  this  country  that  I  became  allied  in  un- 
breakable family  ties.  For  these  several  rea- 
sons I  entertain  sincere  sentiments  of  admira- 


tion and  sympathy  for  this  great  Nation,  th( 
United  States.  This  brief  enumeration  of  th* 
dictates  of  my  own  sentiments  will  demonstrate 
to  you  the  reasons  I  had  for  obeying  the  call 
of  my  Government.  Another  very  persona] 
reason  contributed  to  my  decision  to  accept 
with  pleasure  the  designation  of  my  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  that  the  President  of  my 
country,  knowing  my  lofty  American  senti- 
ments, has  desired  not  only  that  I  should  de- 
vote my  activities  to  the  international  field 
but  also  that  those  activities  should  draw 
inspiration  from  our  common  interests.  I 
refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
fitting  for  both  the  United  States  and  Panama 
to  give  a  new  and  promising  meaning  to  the 
intimate  relations  between  our  two  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  real  fraternal 
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>roc7tement  and  collaboration  in  the  plan 
[•mined  upon  by  your  administration  both  in 
jeneral  Treaty  negotiated  between  our  two 
ttries  on  March  2,  1936,  and  in  the  ex- 
atory  notes  which  were  signed  and  incor- 
,ted  in  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pact, 
liese  documents  are  of  exceptional  impor- 
e  and  significance.     They  not  only  inter- 
with  admirable  fidelity  "good  neighborli- 
" — a  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  the  noble 
x>se  of  effacing  every  trace  of  misunder- 
dings  and  misgivings  between  Panama  and 
United    States,    initiating    a    new    effort 
ird  cordial  relations  and  understanding, 
ing  toward  practical  reciprocal  advantages 
md  the  limits  of  mere  phraseology — but 
r  also  present  with  precision  and  clarity  the 
ntation  which  must  be  given  to  Panama- 
i-American   relations  for  the  purpose   of 
blishing  between  the  two  countries  a  last- 
friendly  relationship  which  will  definitely 
dnate  all  possible  future  misunderstandings, 
his  fact  must  be  emphasized  because  it  con- 
ltes  the  most  eloquent   demonstration  of 
new  spirit  which  animates  the  resolve  of 
l  nations  to  understand  each  other,  to  be 
d  neighbors  and  true  friends,  thereby  set- 
\  an  example  of  real  cooperation  to  the 
3r  nations  of  the  American  Continent. 
or  its  part,  my  Government  proposes  to 
ote  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  agreements 
most  energetic  efforts.    Thus,  keeping  in 
iv  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  the  Canal 
ie,  geography  indissolubly  unites  our  two 
ions  in  one  common  destiny,  that  the  two 
ions  are  complementary,  impelled  toward 
i  great  ideal — the  maintenance  and  defense 
that  prodigious  accomplishment  which  is 
Canal — the  present  administration  of  Pan- 
a  is  preparing  to  begin  the  immediate  con- 
nction  of  the  small  section  of  the  trans- 
hmian  highway   (approximately  23  miles) 
ich  still  remains  unfinished  and  which  will 
ite  the  cities  and  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon 
th  Portobello,  passing  through  the   Canal 
tie.    This  highway  will  contribute  notably 
the  development  of  cattle  raising  and  other 
lustries,  which  will  serve  not  only  to  supply 
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the  troops  defending  the  great  Canal  but  also 
all  the  Republic  in  case  of  emergency.  Due 
to  the  strategic  importance  of  this  highway 
for  the  rapid  movement  of  troops  and  for 
other  purposes,  I  understand  that  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
of  your  country.  My  Government  therefore 
asks  and  hopes  for  the  efficient  cooperation 
of  your  Government,  in  order  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  may  be  completed  in 
such  form  as  will  also  give  due  consideration 
to  military  necessities,  involving  heavy  pieces 
of  artillery  and  similar  traffic. 

It  is  then  most  expedient  that  in  the  warmth 
of  such  sincere  sentiments  of  fraternity  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  our  relations,  as  symbolized  in 
effective  solidarity,  harmony,  and  cooperation. 
My  mission  in  your  great  country  signifies 
the  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Panama  to  succeed  in  harmonizing  our  in- 
terests and  in  solving  our  problems  with  a 
clear  and  just  comprehension  which  will  make 
our  friendship  steadfast,  and  I  take  advantage 
of  this  happy  occasion  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  of  my  most  sincere  and  constant 
collaboration  toward  that  purpose. 

It  is  truly  difficult  to  keep  within  the  strict 
limits  of  protocol  when  there  is  shared  between 
two  countries  a  spirit  which  is  more  than 
friendly  and  fraternal,  such  as  that  which 
exists  between  your  country  and  mine. 

As  for  the  desires  which  I  have  expressed,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
count  upon  your  support. 

These,  then,  are  the  letters  of  credence  which 
fill  me  with  pride,  and  it  is  with  similar  feel- 
ings that  I  place  in  your  hands  the  letters  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor  and  the  autograph 
letters  which  accredit  me  as  representative  of 
the  President  of  Panama  near  your  illustrious 
person. 

I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  President,  to  accept,  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  Panama  and  in 
my  own  name,  the  most  sincere  wishes  for  your 
personal  happiness  and  the  continued  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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President  RooseveWs  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Seiior  Dr.  Don  Jorge  E.  Boyd: 

Mr.  Ambassador  : 

I  accept  the  letter  of  withdrawal  of  your 
distinguished  brother,  Dr.  Augusto  Boyd,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  following  the  lamented  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Juan  Demostenes  Arosemena 
and  whose  residence  in  this  country  I  recall 
with  sincere  pleasure.  I  also  accept  the  letter 
which  accredits  you  as  the  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  of 
Panama  near  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

You  come  here,  Excellency,  as  an  old  friend 
of  this  country  to  which  you  are  attached  by 
ties  of  education,  family,  and  the  memories  of 
your  early  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
your  country.  It  is  a  personal  and  official 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  again  to  this  capital 
and  to  assure  you  that  the  officers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment will  take  high  satisfaction  and  gratifi- 
cation in  assisting  the  success  of  your  mission. 

You  begin  your  new  duties,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  for 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  have 
never  been  more  cordial  and  sympathetic  than 
they  are  today.  Both  your  country  and  mine 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  inter- Ameri- 
can solidarity  and  cooperation.  We  are,  by 
reason  of  our  close  association  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  indeed  neighbors — and  good  neigh- 
bors— in  every  sense  of  that  word,  and  the 
newly  effective  General  Treaty  between  our 
two  countries,  as  you  so  well  point  out,  has 
sealed  and  insured  a  partnership  which  will 
grow  closer  and  more  beneficial  to  us  both  as 
the  years  pass. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  your 
country  and  mine — as  well  as  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world — have  benefited  beyond 
measure  from  the  great  enterprise  which  is  the 
Panama  Canal.  To  <he  continuance  of  this 
noble  cooperative  effort,  I  am  confident  that 
Your  Excellency  brings  an  inspiration  and 
happy  spirit  of  neighborliness  which  cannot 
fail  to  foster  and  enhance  it. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE   BULLETI 

In  wishing  you  success  in  your  mission, 
add  my  good  wishes  for  the  health  and  we' 
fare    of    His    Excellency    the    President    o 
Panama  and  for  the  happiness  and  prosperit 
of  the  Panamanian  people. 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  etc. 


FIFTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  Oi 
ARCHITECTS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

This  Government  has  accepted  the  invitatio 
of  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  participai 
in  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Arch 
tects,  which  will  be  held  at  Montevideo  froi' 
March  4  to  9,  1940.  The  President  has  aj 
proved  the  designation  of  the  following  pe; 
sons  as  official  delegates  to  the  Congress : 

The  Honorable  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  America 
Minister  to  Uruguay,  chairman 

Mr.  George  Harwell  Bond,  Candler  Building 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Member  of  the  American  Inst 
tute  of  Architects  and  Secretary  of  the  Inst 
tute's  Georgia  Chapter 

Mr.  Julian  Clarence  Levi,  105  West  Fortiet 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Fellow  of  tl 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  Chaii, 
man  of  the  Institute's  Committee  on  Foreig 
Relations 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Watson,  the  Architects'  Buik 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fellow  of  the  Amer 
can  Institute  of  Architects  and  Vic 
Chairman  of  the  Institute's  Committee  c 
Foreign  Relations. 

This  Government  has  been  officially  repr< 
sented  at  all  of  the  preceding  Congresses  in  th 
series  beginning  with  the  First  Pan  America 
Congress  of  Architects  held  in  Montevideo  i 
March  1920.  Mi-.  Frank  R.  Watson,  who  hi. 
been  designated  as  a  delegate  to  the  forthcon 
ing  Congress,  served  in  a  similar  capacity  i, 
the  Second  Congress  held  in  Santiago  in  Sej 
tember  1923  and  at  the  Third  held  in  Buenc 
Aires  in  July  1927. 
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Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
ited  States  participation  in  the  Fifth  Pan 
lerican  Exposition  of  Architecture  and  City 
inning,  which  will  be  held  in  Montevideo 
[currently  with  the  Congress.  The  United 
ites  exhibit  has  been  arranged  through  the 
peration  of  the  interested  departments  and 
sncies  of  the  Government  and  the  American 
ititute  of  Architects.  The  Institute  very 
lerously  placed  at  the  Department's  disposal, 
inclusion  in  the  United  States  exhibit,  its 
ational  Exhibition  of  Representative  Build- 
's of  the  Post  War  Period,"  which  received 
lespread  acclaim  during  recent  showings 
■oughout  the  country  under  the  auspices  of 
J  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

♦  ♦♦ 
2RMANENT  COMMITTEE  OF  HABANA 

leased  to  the  press  February  7] 

rhe  President  has  appointed  Hessel  Edward 
itema,  Ph.  D.,  S.  J.  D.,  professor  of  law  at 
j  University  of  Michigan,  as  the  repro- 
ltative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Penna- 
nt Committee  of  Habana  which  deals  with 
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comparative  legislation  and  the  unification  of 
legislation. 

The  Habana  Committee  is  one  of  three 
permanent  committees  which  were  provided 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Habana  in  1928.  The  work  of  this  committee 
is  to  make  a  study  of  comparative  legislation 
and  the  unification  of  legislation  for  submis- 
sion to  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics.  The  other  permanent  committees 
are  the  Committee  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  which 
considers  public  international  law,  and  the 
Committee  of  Montevideo,  which  deals  with 
private  international  law.  These  permanent 
committees  were  originally  composed  of  mem- 
bers designated  by  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  the  committee  had  its  seat. 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Lima  in  1938  decided  to 
enlarge  these  committees  by  adding  to  each 
committee  six  members  representing  other 
American  governments.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution  and  under  a  procedure  adopted 
by  the  Pan  American  Union,  this  Govern- 
ment was  selected  to  be  represented  on  the 
Habana  Committee. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


eleased  to  the  press  February  6] 

The  Department  has  been  informed  in  a 
legram  from  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia,  received 
l  February  5,  1940,  that  the  Honorable  Bert 
ish,  American  Minister  to  Egypt,  has  pre- 
nted  his  credentials  to  His  Majesty  Abdul 
ziz  Ibn  Saud,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Mr.  Fish,  who  has  been  American  Minister 
i  Egypt  since   1933,  was  appointed  by  the 


President  on  July  12,  1939,  as  American  Min- 
ister also  to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  is  the  first 
American  Minister  ever  to  be  accredited  to 
that  country. 

Whereas  10  years  ago  there  were  no  more 
than  a  score  of  Americans  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  today  Americans 
number  approximately  500,  including  some  273 
Americans  in  Saudi  Arabia  alone. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLET 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

The  following  candidates  were  successful  in 
the  recently  completed  Foreign  Service  exami- 
nation : 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  of  Xenia,  Ohio;  born 
in  Xenia  January  26,  1914;  attended  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  1931-35. 

H.  Gardner  Ainsworth,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.;  born  in  Charleston,  S.  O,  March  15,  1917; 
attended  Princeton  University  1935-39  (A.  B.). 

Stewart  G.  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  born 
in  Chicago  June  10,  1912;  attended  Dartmouth 
College  1930-34  (A.  B.)  ;  Ecole  Superieur  de 
Commerce,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  1934-35 
(certificate) ;  New  York  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  1935-36;  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  1937-39  (M.  A.  1938). 

Donald  B.  Calder,  of  New  York  City;  born 
in  New  York  City  July  24,  1911 ;  attended  Co- 
lumbia College  1929-33  (A.  B.) ;  University  of 
Grenoble  4  months;  University  of  Berlin  5 
months;  University  of  Chicago  1934-35. 

Leonard  J.  Cromie,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
born  in  New  Haven  February  2,  1912;  at- 
tended Yale  University  1928-32  (B.  A.); 
Geneva  School  of  International  Studies,  sum- 
mer of  1931;  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Poli- 
tiques,  Paris,  1932-34  (diploma). 

W.  William  Duff,  of  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  born 
in  New  Castle  September  17,  1916;  attended 
Haverford  College  1934-38  (A.  B.) ;  University 
of  Paris  1936-37 ;  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Poli- 
tiques  1936-37;  Harvard  University  1938-39 
two  quarters  at  the  University  of  Denver  1934 

Irven  M.  Eitreim,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  S.  Dak. 
born  in  New   Underwood,   S.   Dak.,  July   1 
1910;    attended   Augustana   College   1928-29 
University  of  Minnesota  1930-32  (B.  S.) ;  Har- 
vard University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  1936-37. 

C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. ;  born  in  Schenectady  January  12,  1915; 
attended  Harvard  College  1933-37  (A.  B.) ; 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Lewis  E.  Gleeck,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  bora 


in  Lyon,  Miss.,  November  2,  1912;  attend. 
Pomona  College  1930-31, 1932-35  (B.  A.) ;  U 
versity  of  Chicago  1935-38. 

Clark  E.  Husted,  Jr.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  boi 
in  Toledo  January  28,  1915;  attended  Univc 
sity  of  Virginia  1932-36  (A.  B.) ;  University  i 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  1936-37. 

Richard  A.  Johnson,  of  Moline,  111. ;  born 
Moline  April  17,  1910;  attended  Augusta; 
College  January  1928-June  1929,  Septeml 
1930-June  1932  (B.  A.) ;  University  of  Tej 
1932-33, 1935-38  (M.  A.  1933,  Ph.  D.  1938). 

Richard  E.  Keresey,  Jr.,  of  Montclair,  N. , 
born  in  Delawanna,  N.  J.,  May  8,  1916; 
tended   Dartmouth   College   1934-36,    1937- 
(A.  B.) ;  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiql 
1936-37  (certificate). 

M.  Gordon  Knox,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  be 
in  Catonsville,  Md.,  June  28,  1913;  attenc 
Yale  University  1930-34  (B.  A.) ;  Oxford  U 
versity  1935-38  (B.  A.  1937,  B.  Litt.  1938). 

Alfred  H.  Lovell,  Jr.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mie 
born  in  Ann  Arbor  July  15,  1916;  attend 
University  of  Michigan  1934-36,  1937- 
(A.  B.) ;  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Dip 
macy  1938-39  (M.  A.). 

Scott  Lyon,   of   Columbus,  Ohio;   born 
Columbus    August    18,   1912;    attended    O 
State    University    1929-34    (Bach,    of    Ch( 
Eng.) ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technok 
June-August  1936,  October  1937-June  1938.' 

John  M.  McSweeney,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  bt 
in  Boston  June  9,  1916 ;  attended  Brown  V 
versity  1934-38  (A.  B.). 

Lee  D.  Randall,  of  Highland  Park,  111. ;  b< 
in  Highland  Park  October  31,  1914;  attenc 
Yale  University  1932-36  (B.  A.). 

Robert  Rossow,  Jr.,  of  Culver,  Ind.;  b 
in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  September  19,  19 
attended  Colgate  University  1935-36;  Geor 
town  University  School  of  Foreign  Ser\ 
1936-39  (B.  S.  in  Foreign  Service). 

W.    Horton    Schoellkopf,    Jr.,    of    Buff; 
N.  Y. ;  born  in  New  York  City  September 
1911;     attended     Yale     University     1931j 
(B.A.). 
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arry  H.  Schwartz,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
i  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  8,  1914; 
nded  Princeton  University  1933-37  (B.  A.). 
romley  K.  Smith,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
i  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  April  21,  1911;  at- 
led  San  Diego  State  College  1928-29 ;  Stan- 
l  University  1929-30;  Zimmern  Interna- 
al  School,  Geneva,  1930;  Institut  des 
ites  Etudes  International,  Paris,  1931-32; 
aford  University  1932-33  (A.  B.),  1933-34. 
[enry  T.  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  born  in 
ens,  Ga.,  December  30,  1914;  attended  Uni- 
;ity  of  Georgia  1935-39  (B.  C.  S.). 
lyron  B.  Snyder,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
n  in  Los  Angeles  July  12,  1917;  attended 
iversity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  1935- 
(A.B.). 

Iscar  S.  Straus,  II,  of  Purchase,  N.  Y.;  born 
Sew  York  City  November  6,  1914;  attended 
nceton  University  1932-36  (A.  B.). 
Wallace  W.  Stuart,  of  Greeneville,  Tenn.; 
n  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  1,  1912;  attended 
ssachusetts  State  College  1928-32   (B.  S.), 
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1932-35  (Ph.  D.) ;  University  of  Leipzig  1935- 

36. 

Joseph  J.  Wagner,  of  Jamaica  Park,  N.  Y. ; 
born  in  Coytesville,  N.  J.,  August  26,  1910; 
attended  New  York  University  1935-39  (cer- 
tificate). 

Andrew  B.  Wardlaw,  Jr.,  of  Greenville, 
S.  C. ;  born  in  Greenville  September  19,  1912 ; 
attended  The  Citadel  1930-34  (A.  B.) ;  George- 
town University  School  of  Foreign  Service 
1935-38  (M.  S.  in  Foreign  Service) ;  American 
University  1938-39. 

Livingston  D.  Watrous,  of  Fort  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.;  born  in  Schofielcl  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
November  2,  1915;  attended  Princeton  Uni- 
versity 1934-38  (A.  B.) ;  Columbia  University 
1938-39  (M.  A.). 

El  wood  Williams,  III,  of  New  York  City; 
born  in  New  York  City  February  9,  1914; 
attended  Yale  University  1931-32;  New  York 
University  1932-33;  Georgetown  University 
1936-38. 
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EDUCATION 

nvention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
^merican  Cultural  Relations  (Treaty 
Series  No.  928) 

>,xico 

Ihe  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico  re- 
rted  by  a  despatch  dated  January  20,  1940, 
it  the  Diario  Oficial,  No.  3,  Vol.  CXVIII,  of 
nuary  4,  1940,  publishes  a  decree  whereby 
sxico  ratifies  the  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
Jtion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations 
med  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December  23,  1936. 
le  decree  was  signed  by  the  President  of 
exico  on  September  29,  1939. 
According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ent  the  following  countries  have  deposited 


instruments  of  ratification  of  this  convention 
with  the  Pan  American  Union :  United  States 
of  America,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

AVIATION 

International  Convention  for  Air 
Navigation 

Paraguay 

The  American  Ambassador  to  France  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  des- 
patch dated  December  16,  1939,  a  copy  of  a 
note  received  from  the  French  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  dated  December  5,  1939,  stat- 
ing that  the  Government  of  Paraguay  has  ad- 
hered, effective  on  October  27,  1939,  to   the 
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Convention  Relating  to  the  Regulation  of 
Aerial  Navigation,  signed  at  Paris  on  October 
13, 1919,  and  modified  by  the  Protocols  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1922,  June  30,  1923,  June  15,  1929,  and 
December  11,  1929.  According  to  information 
furnished  in  Official  Bulletin  No.  26  from  the 
International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation, 
the  countries  which  have  ratified  or  adhered 
to  the  convention  are  listed  as  follows :  Ratify- 
ing countries  —  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  Greece,  India,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Thailand  (Siam),  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia;  adhering 
countries — Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Es- 
tonia, Finland,  Iraq,  Latvia,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

International    Telecommunication    Conven- 
tion (Treaty  Series  No.  867) 

China 

According  to  notification  No.  350 ,  dated 
January  16,  1940,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern, 
a  communication  from  the  Chinese  Adminis- 
tration was  received  on  January  3,  1940,  stat- 
ing that  the  Government  of  China  has  ap- 
proved the  following  regulations  and  protocols 
annexed  to  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention  of  December  9,  1932,  as  re- 
vised at  Cairo  April  4  and  8,  1938 : 

General    Radio    Regulations     (revision    of 

Cairo,  1938) 
Additional  Radio  Regulations   (revision  of 

Cairo,  1938) 
Telegraph  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol 

(revision  of  Cairo,  1938). 


The  following  notice  is  printed  in  trans- 
lation, from  notification  No.  350  from  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  at 
Bern: 
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"Slovakia 


"Communication  of  January  3,  from  th 
Legation  of  Spain  at  Bern: 

" '.  .  .  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  hi 
charged  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Legatiol 
of  Slovakia  in  Spain  has  notified  the  Spania 
Government,  in  a  note  verbale  of  June  14, 1935 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Slovakian  Republic  t 
the  International  Telecommunications  Convex 
tion  (Madrid,  1932),  to  the  Telegraph  Reguh 
tions,  the  Telephone  Regulations  and  the  Radi 
Regulations  (General  Regulations  and  Add 
tional  Regulations). 

"  'The  Slovakian  Ministry  of  Foreign  A 
fairs  has  nevertheless  declared  that,  by  tl 
adherence  of  the  Slovakian  Republic  to  tl 
International  Telecommunications  Conventio 
its  Government  did  not  accept  any  obligatic 
concerning  figure  170  of  article  26,  article  3 
article  48,  and  figure  164  of  article  31  ( 
the  Regulations  mentioned  (Cairo  revision 
1938)."'* 

*The  Bureau  of  the  Union  understands  that  t1 
Slovakian  reservations  in  reality  relate  to  figure  1 
(of  article  26)  and  to  article  31  of  the  Telegrai 
Regulations,  as  well  as  figure  164  (of  article  31)  ai 
article  48  of  the  Telephone  Regulations  (Cairo  : 
visions,  1938).      [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Draft  of  Pr 
posed  Bill  in  re  Foreign  Service  Retirement  Ac 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  Stat 
Transmitting  a  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
and  a  Draft  of  Proposed  Legislation  to  Amend  Secti( 
26  (B)  of  the  Act  of  February  23,  1931,  as  Amendt 
by  the  Act  of  April  24,  1939.  (H.  Doc.  628,  76th  Conj 
3d  sess.)     5  pp. 
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The  American  Republics 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  PROCLAMATION 


■leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House] 

ln  American  Dat  and  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Founding  of  the  Pan 

American  Union 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states 
of  america 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  in  1930  the  Governing  Board  of 
e  Pan  American  Union  recommended  that 
pril  14  be  designated  as  Pan  American  Day 
all  the  American  Republics,  and  that  it  be 
tablished  as  a  commemorative  symbol  of  the 
vereignty  of  the  American  nations  and  the 
luntary  union  of  all  in  one  continental  com- 
unity;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  ten  years  Pan 
merican  Day  has  been  annually  observed  and 
is  increased  in  significance  through  its  em- 
lasis  on  the  spirit  of  peace,  friendship,  and 
operation  uniting  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
an  Continent ;  and 

Whereas  in  1940  Pan  American  Day  will 
i  especially  important  because  it  will  mark 
ie  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
ie  Pan  American  Union,  the  international 
•ganization  of  the  twenty-one  American  Re- 
iblics,  which  was  established  in  accordance 
ith  a  resolution  adopted  on  April  14,  1890, 
f  the  First  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
an  states  and  which,  during  the  last  half 
sntury,  has  constantly  fostered  the  develop- 
ient  of  closer  economic,  cultural,  and  juridical 


relations  between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  commemorate 
this  significant  occasion  and  thereby  testify 
to  the  close  bonds  of  friendship  that  unite  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
with  those  of  the  other  republics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  order  that  on  April  14,  1940,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  displayed  on  all  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  do  hereby  invite  the 
churches,  the  educational  institutions,  the  civic 
associations,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally  to  observe  with  appropriate 
commemorative  ceremonies  this  Pan  American 
Day  and  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12" 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty,  and  of  the 

[seal]  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  2386] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE   BULLETi: 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  DEFENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Berle x 


[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

The  real  task,  I  take  it,  of  diplomatic  defense 
is  to  make  military  defense  unnecessary.  The 
proper  aim  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
should  be  to  create  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  national  interest  of  all  parties  is  pro- 
tected, the  structure  of  international  organ- 
ization is  preserved,  and  the  use  of  military 
force  is  unnecessary. 

Consequently,  when  we  talk  about  the  diplo- 
matic defense  of  the  Americas  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  series  of  shifts  or  tricks.  Still 
less  do  we  contemplate  shifting  alliances,  a 
juggle  of  forces  resulting  in  a  balance  of  power, 
or  a  set  of  strategems.  What  we  really  mean 
is  the  endless  and  often  unspectacular  work  of 
so  handling  the  relations  of  the  American  fam- 
ily of  nations  that  they  shall  be  secure,  inde- 
pendent, and  free,  both  in  their  economic  and 
in  their  political  life.  Nations  which  are  safe 
and  which  rest  on  a  sound  economic  founda- 
tion and  which  are  free  to  carry  their  political 
and  cultural  evolution  to  the  greatest  height 
of  which  they  are  capable,  are  as  nearly  secure 
and  defended  as  nations  in  this  modern  world 
can  be. 

I  disclaim  any  expertness  in  military  affairs. 
But  I  think  you  have  been  told  by  the  military 
men  that  the  United  States  is  safe  so  long  as 
no  overseas  power  establishes  a  military  base 
of  operation  on  this  hemisphere.  By  good 
fortune,  this  is  also  true  of  all  our  American 
neighbors.  In  the  diplomatic  field  the  same 
proposition  holds.  So  long  as  the  American 
family  of  nations  conducts  its  own  affairs,  so 
long  as  no  overseas  power  dominates  the  life 
of  any  part  of  the  Americas,  the  hemisphere, 
in  the  present  state,  of  affairs,  is  diplomatically 
defended. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  un- 
happily taught  us  that  there  may  be  other  ways 


"Delivered  at  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Forum 
Inter- American   Conference,  February  15,  1940. 


of  establishing  domination  than  that  of  direr 
military  conquest.  The  lesson  is  an  old  on 
President  Monroe,  in  formulating  the  famoi 
Doctrine,  recognized  it  when  he  paid  his  rtj 
spects  without  saying  so  to  the  Holy  Alliance- 
that  group  of  West  European  powers  whic 
then  dreamed  of  reestablishing  the  imperii 
system  in  the  Americas.  That  is  why  the  Moi 
roe  Doctrine  refers  not  only  to  the  actual  tal 
ing  of  territory  but  also  to  the  establishmei 
of  a  foreign  "system"  within  the  New  Worl< 
We  have  seen  that  same  technique  applied  i 
recent  years,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  propagand 
and  the  attempt  to  organize  groups  withi 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  c 
dominating  its  policy.  The  object,  of  cours 
is  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  independence  b 
seizing  its  government  from  within.  Wer 
such  an  attack  made  upon  the  Americas,  tl) 
primary  line  of  defense  would  be  diplomat: 
rather  than  military. 

In  the  pan-American  group  of  nations  \5, 
have  rather  definitely  discarded  certain  of  tli 
Old  World  methods.  This  hemisphere  ha 
been  less  militarized  than  any  similar  arei 
with  a  like  population,  in  modern  histor 
When  we  spe,ak  to  each  other  in  the  America 
family,  it  has  to  be  with  the  voice  of  reaso 
and  common  sense.  All  of  us  have  not  onl 
renounced  any  right  to  intervene  forcibly  i 
our  neighbor's  affairs,  but  we  have  pledged  oui 
selves  to  settle  disputes  within  the  continer 
by  diplomacy,  by  the  use  of  arbitration,  or  b 
international  justice.  These  pledges  are  take 
seriously. 

Equally,  we  have  not  attempted  the  use  o 
propaganda  or  organization  of  minoritie: 
This  is  perhaps  because  the  more  we  lear 
about  the  use  of  propaganda  in  other  part 
of  the  world,  the  less  we  like  the  result,  an 
the  less  we  are  impressed  with  its  ultimate  usf 
fulness.  It  is  a  healthy  sign,  on  the  whol( 
that  the  American  Continent  reacts  agains 
heavy  doses  of  foreign  doctrine.     Occasionally 
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own  Government  is  asked  why,  when  other 
itries  resort  to  high-pressure  propaganda 
lods,  we  do  not  meet  that  sort  of  activity 
;s  own  ground.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
mcerned,  we  have  felt,  first,  that  we  do  not 
i  to  make  use  of  that  sort  of  weapon  be- 
e  of  its  essential  dishonesty;  and  second, 
from  a  highly  practical  point  of  view,  we 
)t  that  such  propaganda  would  be  effective, 
i  we  to  try.  Instead,  we  have  steadily 
savored  to  pursue  the  line  of  seeking  corn- 
understanding;  and  the  method  of  doing 
is  the  real  subject  for  this  talk  this 
moon. 

ou  all  have  in  mind,  I  am  sure,  the  back- 
ind  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Americas, 
sr  the  liberation  of  most  of  South  America 
1  the  Spanish  Empire,  and  of  the  great 
ublic  of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  the  concep- 
arose  of  a  grouping  of  nations  covering 
entire  New  World.  Originally  it  was  little 
e  than  a  dream;  and  it  is  attributed  to 
on  Bolivar.  It  was  understood  that  the 
ons  which  had  established  themselves  in- 
ed  to  be  independent  and  sovereign; 
it  was  equally  realized  that  the  bonds 
?een  the  nations  of  the  New  World  were 
sually  strong.  Beneath  that  there  was  a 
ent  desire  to  escape  from  the  tragic  cycle 
onquest  and  reconquest,  of  wars  of  aggres- 
followed  by  wars  of  revenge,  of  sterile 
paigns  by  each  nation  to  establish  a  dom- 
it  position,  only  to  lose  it  a  few  years  later. 
Old  World,  just  after  the  Napoleonic 
rs,  was  not  very  much  more  inspiring  than 
s  today;  and  the  three  Americas  sought 
pe  from  that  seemingly  endless  prison 
se  of  continual  warfare, 
o  there  arose  the  system  of  inter- American 
ferences.  They  began  slowly  and  halt- 
y;  at  times,  the  possibility  of  hemispheric 
Deration  seemed  almost  dead.  Yet,  through 
years,  statesmen,  writers,  philosophers,  and 
lie-spirited  groups  like  your  own  declined 
et  the  idea  die.  Slowly,  it  gathered  head- 
r.  Half  a  century  ago,  it  was  given  added 
tetus  by  the  organization  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
i  Union,  which  celebrates  its  fiftieth  birth- 
in  a  few  weeks. 
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With  this  came  the  series  of  systematic  inter- 
American  conferences  which,  as  you  all  know, 
take  place  every  4  or  5  years,  though  occasion- 
ally special  conferences  are  called  where  there 
is  unusual  work  to  be  done.  Already  we  begin 
to  see  the  system  emerging.  We  do  not  have 
international  conferences  in  the  New  World 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  wars.  We  have 
them  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  de- 
fending our  peace — a  radically  different  idea. 

I  need  not  recount  here  the  long  history  by 
which  the  principles  of  the  American  family 
were  forged  out — a  sort  of  informal  constitu- 
tion to  which  the  New  World  already  sub- 
scribed. It  is  enough  to  say  that  today  the 
juridical  equality  of  all  of  the  21  states  is 
recognized:  small  and  large,  strong  and  weak. 
In  like  measure,  the  use  of  force  as  between 
this  group  has  been  renounced;  orderly  proc- 
esses for  the  settlement  of  disputes  exist;  and 
the  right  of  intervention  by  any  of  us  in  the 
affairs  of  any  others  of  us  has  been  ended.  We 
have  thus  begun  to  work  out  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Cooperative  Peace,  which  is  the 
great  contribution  of  the  western  world  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  diplomatic 
defense  of  the  Americas  is,  in  essence,  the 
proper  working  of  the  Cooperative  Peace. 

Disturbed  conditions  in  world  affairs  have 
forced  a  new  development  in  the  past  few 
years.  New  doctrines — or  more  accurately,  old 
doctrines  in  new  dress — have  once  more  domi- 
nated the  international  scene.  There  have 
been  claims  that  the  possession  of  great  force 
entitled  the  possessor  to  mastery  of  the  world. 
There  have  been  claims  that  certain  races  were 
born  to  rule  and  others  to  serve.  There  has 
been  talk  of  an  international  dictatorship,  in 
which  the  dictator  appeared  to  be  the  only 
solid  certainty.  The  names  have  varied,  but 
the  effect  has  been  unhappily  all  too  plain:  a 
world  in  which  peace  ceased  to  exist  save  by 
grace  of  some  conqueror.  Waves  of  these 
forces  washed  across  the  oceans  and  were  felt 
in  the  American  Continent.  Plainly,  it  was 
time  that  the  American  family  of  nations 
should  consider  not  only  its  internal  organiza- 
tion but  the  position  it  should  take  with  regard 
to  world  affairs. 
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That  is  precisely  what  happened.  At  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936  the  watchword  was  inter- Amer- 
ican solidarity,  and  the  method  by  which  it 
was  to  be  maintained  was  consultation  between 
the  American  powers.  At  the  conference  in 
Lima,  in  1938,  the  Declaration  of  Lima  asserted 
the  intent  of  the  American  nations  to  defend 
and  maintain  their  independent  institutions 
against  all  comers  and  to  cooperate  to  that  end, 
consulting  as  to  the  measures  which  might  be 
necessary,  whenever  it  appeared  that  the  Amer- 
ican peace  might  be  disturbed.  By  now  the 
American  group  has  not  only  an  internal  prin- 
ciple of  organization,  but  an  external  policy 
of  defense;  a  policy  which  stands  it  in  good 
stead  at  a  time  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Old  World  seem  to  be  crumbling. 

The  Cooperative  Peace  which  is  our  diplo- 
matic defense  involves  certain  outstanding 
obligations.  For,  if  we  mean  what  we  say,  any 
member  of  the  American  family  of  nations  is 
entitled  as  a  right  to  request  consideration  of 
its  problems  by  the  whole  group,  whenever  it 
considers  itself  in  serious  difficulty.  If,  for 
example,  any  American  nation  should  be  put 
in  a  position  where  in  order  to  live  it  had  to 
yield  its  independent  control  of  its  own  affairs 
to  an  overseas  power,  all  the  Americas  would 
be  concerned.  If,  to  avoid  that,  such  an  Amer- 
ican nation  asked  help  from  its  American  fel- 
lows, all  would  be  obliged  to  see  what,  if  any- 
thing, they  could  do  to  meet  the  situation. 
Many  of  these  obligations  fall  most  heavily 
upon  the  United  States,  which  happens  to  be 
the  most  populous  and  the  wealthiest  of  the 
group.  Our  very  ability  to  assist  imposes,  as 
I  see  it,  an  obligation  on  us  to  give  help  wher- 
ever we  properly  can. 

In  consequence,  the  diplomatic  defense  of 
the  Americas  is  an  almost  continuous  process. 
It  goes  on  in  endless  ways  which  achieve  little 
publicity  but  are  vitally  important.  You 
would  find,  for  example,  conferences  on  public 
health;  indeed,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  is  almost  as  well  known  in 
much  of  South  America  as  the  American  dip- 
lomatic service.  You  would  find  one  country 
asking  a  mission  from  another  American  coun- 
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try  to  reorganize  police  methods,  and  gettin 
it.  You  would  find  that  we  send  our  own  rej 
resentatives  to  conferences  on  archeology  an 
Indian  affairs,  to  communicate  the  results  c 
our  own  studies,  and  still  more,  to  draw  irl 
formation  and  wisdom  from  the  many  student 
of  like  affairs  in  Central  and  South  Amerid 
You  would  find  inter- American  engineers  gh 
ing  their  services  when  requested  to  lay  on 
roads — as,  for  instance,  the  great  pan- America 
highway  which  will  eventually  link  the  Amer 
cas  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Arger 
tine.  You  would  find  that  there  is  a  Cok 
mittee  on  Women's  Affairs,  under  the  chaii 
manship  of  a  distinguished  Argentine  lad] 
Senorita  Martinez  Guerrero,  and  on  which  th 
United  States  is  ably  represented  by  Miss  Mat 
Winslow,  best  known  for  her  work  in  th 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Women1 
Trade  Union  League.  You  would  find  that  i 
inter- American  matters,  both  technical  and  dip 
lomatic,  South  Americans  work  side  by  sid 
with  the  United  States;  and  you  would  fin 
South  American  doctors  working  in  America 
hospitals.  Were  I  merely  to  give  the  list  c 
the  constant,  continuous,  and  day-to-day  acth 
ities  which  go  on  within  the  inter- America 
group,  the  time  would  be  exhausted. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  emphasize  these  matter: 
because  they  are  fundamental.  They  are  les 
spectacular  than  certain  of  the  events  to  whic 
I  shall  presently  refer,  but  they  represent  th 
long-range  and  continuing  work  on  which  th 
Cooperative  Peace,  and  with  it  the  hemispheri 
defense,  must  ultimately  rest. 

Yet  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  defens 
of  the  Americas  comes  into  the  strictly  dip 
lomatic  field.  A  notable  illustration  of  thi 
was  the  consultation  of  Panama  held  at  th 
instance  of  a  number  of  American  republics,  ir 
eluding  our  own,  directly  after  the  outbrea 
of  war.  The  primary  concern  of  that  consult?) 
tion  was  to  prevent  the  American  peace  froi 
being  threatened  by  the  processes  of  the  Eurc 
pean  war.  The  consultation,  which  include 
most  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  continent 
found  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  in  thi 
hemisphere  at  least  the  rights  of  peaceful  neu 
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Is  must  be  paramount  to  the  rights  of  bellig- 
its.  It  was  agreed,  accordingly,  that  they 
uld  maintain  constant  contact,  with  a  view 
making  certain  that  the  European  war  did 
wash  up  onto  our  shores.  The  declaration 
Panama  set  out  that  assertion :  a  clean-cut, 
thright  statement  that  in  this  hemisphere 
,ceful  communication  of  neutrals  must  not 
sacrificed  to  the  exigency  of  foreign  war- 
e.  Further,  it  appeared  perfectly  feasible, 
I  the  event  seems  to  have  proved,  that  the 
of  force  is  unnecessary  to  achieve  that 
ult  so  long  as  the  American  group  of  nations 
together.  To  that  is  due,  in  large  measure, 
;  relative  absence  of  conflict  near  American 
>res.  Thus  far,  we  have  been  free  of  war- 
•e  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  first 

>rld  War. 

5ut  this  diplomatic  achievement— which 
.resents  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in 
,  solidarity  of  the  Americas— naturally  re- 
ared something  more  than  mere  words.  For 
it  reason,  two  more  or  less  permanent  com- 
ttees  have  been  set  up :  One,  an  Inter- Amer- 
n  Committee  on  Neutrality,  which  is  in 
sion  at  Rio;  the  other,  an  Inter- American 
Ivisory  Committee  on  Economic  Affairs, 
ich  is  in  session  at  Washington.  You  readily 
»  why  both  are  necessary.  No  one  can  pre- 
;t  the  type  of  problem  that  will  arise  when 
i  rest  of  the  world  is  engaged  in  war  and 
ien  the  eddies  of  that  war  may  appear  at 
y  time  across  the  ocean.  Constant  contact 
d  swift  decision  may  be  needed;  and  may 
add,  the  continuous  application  of  measures 
lich  make  it  unprofitable  for  anyone  to  at- 
npt  to  wage  war  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
jcisions  of  this  kind  are  made  in  the  first 
stance  by  the  Committee  on  Neutrality  at 
io. 

In  like  manner,  defense  of  the  Americas  in- 
)lves  assuring  to  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
)here  a  reasonably  undisturbed  economic  life 
far  as  that  is  possible  in  an  upset  world, 
lie  Inter-American  Advisory  Committee  sit- 
ng  at  Washington  was  charged  with  en- 
javoring  to  do  something  about  that.  In 
msequence  that  Committee  assumed  the  task 
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of  examining  communications,  shipping,  the 
possible  organization  of  markets,  where  there 
had  been  a  sudden  stoppage  of  normal  trade. 
It  considered  the  problem  of  finance  and 
worked  out  and  adopted  a  project  for  an  In- 
ter-American Bank,  which  has  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  21  governments  for  suggestion 
and  ratification.  If  this  project  is  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  it  is  possible  that 
c  new  and  highly  significant  piece  of  inter- 
national machinery  may  have  been  brought 
into  existence— a  method  by  which  movements 
of  capital  from  countries  which  have  capital 
to  countries  which  need  it  may  be  made  co- 
operative instead  of  monopolistic.  It  was  this 
that  led  the  Chilean  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
American  Advisory  Committee  to  observe  that 
it  might  well  be  that  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Bank  would  prove  the  greatest 
inter-American  development  since  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  exploits  of  inter-American  diplomacy 
do  not  create  great  heroes   in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word.    They  do  something  much 
more   fundamental.     They   create   groups   of 
friends.     If  they  are  successful,  they  offer  to 
the  world  a  living  demonstration  that  inter- 
national   affairs    can   be    carried    on    without 
threat,   without   intrigue,    and   without   fear. 
They  offer  the  picture  of  a  continent  which  is 
quite  able  to  use  force  where  force  is  needed, 
but  which  has  found  a  better  and  a  more  ef- 
fective   way.      The    whole    course    of    inter- 
American  life  is  designed  not  to  build  em- 
pires but  to  build  life.    In  proportion  as  this 
type  of  defense  is  successful,  it  is  reflected  in 
better  living  conditions  for  millions  of  people 
to  whom  diplomacy  is  but  a  word.     We  are 
sometimes  laughed  at  from  overseas  as  being 
too  simple,  too  trustful  of  human  nature.   To 
this  I  can  only  answer  that  as  a  result  of  this 
trust    in    fundamental    moral    principles    the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  better  defended  today 
than  any  other  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  and 
that  it  can  match  its  record  against  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  a  pride  which  comes  not 
merely  from  its  power  but  from  its  peaceful 
achievements. 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  OTHER 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  Loan  of  Civilian  Technical  and  Administrative  Experts 2 


The  law  authorizing  the  loan  of  the  services 
of  civilian  officials  of  the  United  States  to  the 
governments  of  the  other  American  republics 
was  enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1938,3  in  response  to  recommendations  framed 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  endorsed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Thereunder  the  President 
is  empowered  to  make  available  on  request  the 
services  of  technical  and  administrative  experts 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  for  duty 
abroad  for  an  initial  period  of  1  year,  which 
period  can,  however,  be  extended  should  the 
government  concerned  so  desire. 

This  measure  was  framed  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  successful  development  of  the  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics,  and  it  evoked 
such  immediate  interest  that  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  which  undertook  a  survey 
of  the  various  avenues  of  government  collabo- 
ration reported  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
November  1938  4  that  the  law  might  well  be- 
come the  "cornerstone  on  which  many  future 
cooperative  efforts  of  a  practical  nature  will  be 
based."  That  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an  overstatement  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  original 
law  was  enacted,  9  governments  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  20  separate 
assignments  totaling  83  months  of  service 
abroad  have  been  made. 

The  ground  covered  by  these  assignments 
represents  a  substantial  area  in  the  field  of 

2  Reprint  of  an  article  by  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  American  Republics, 
Department  of  State,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Vol.  LXXIV,  No.  1, 
January  1940. 

3  Act  of  May  25,  193S,  as  amended  by  Public,  No.  63, 
76th  Cong.,  approved  May  3,  1939. 

*See  Press  Releases  of  December  3,  1938  (Vol.  XEX, 
No.  479),  pp.  385-398. 


practical  collaboration,  including  the  furni 
ing  of  advisory  services  in  highway  engin] 
ing  and  road  building,  immigration  procedi 
taxation  and  monetary  problems,  customs 
ministration,  problems  of  agricultural  ec 
omy,  fisheries  resources  and  their  conservati, 
patrol-boat  operation,  and  library  reorgani 
tion.  A  number  of  further  requests  are  i 
ceiving  consideration  at  the  present  time,  wl, 
favorable  action  on  certain  others  was  not  p 
sible  because  of  limitations  of  personnel 
resources  in  the  pertinent  government  ofl( 
The  correspondence  and  related  activities  ir 
dent  to  the  administration  of  the  act  h* 
become  so  considerable  as  to  occupy  much 
the  time  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Divis, 
of  the  American  Republics  in  the  Departm 
of  State. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  reimbm 
ment  by  other  governments  for  the  servii 
rendered,  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  p 
posely  drafted  to  provide  as  great  a  degree 
flexibility  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  meeti 
in  each  specific  case  the  desires  of  the  govej 
ment  wishing  to  avail  itself  of  the  servid 
Thus  it  is  provided  that  all  remuneration 
the  individual  officer  concerned  shall  contir 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Governm* 
(that,  is,  that  no  compensation  whatever  m 
be  accepted  by  an  officer  from  a  foreign  g\ 
eminent),  but  that  should  a  foreign  govei 
ment  desire  to  l'eimburse  the  Government 
the  United  States  in  whole  or  in  part  for  { 
expenses  of  the  detail,  the  President  is  autlu 
ized  to  accept  such  reimbursement.  Arraru 
ments  as  to  reimbursement  are  customar; 
agreed  upon  in  advance  of  an  assigning 
through  informal  discussion,  and  the  Preside 
is  authorized  by  the  law  to  accept  whate\ 
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tually  satisfactory  contribution  the  other 
rernment  may  wish  to  make, 
n  a  large  majority  of  the  assignments  thus 
[  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  has  been 
iayed  by  the  country  utilizing  the  services, 
is  in  turn  has  made  possible  these  temporary 
;ails  within  the  general  appropriations  avail- 
e  to  the  bureaus  and  agencies  in  question, 
ce  the  law  as  amended  in  1939  authorizes 
;  allocation  of  funds  received  from  foreign 
pernments  as  reimbursement,  to  the  credit  of 
i  agency  or  department  furnishing  the  serv- 
s.  Although  in  some  instances  these  details 
ve  represented  a  sacrifice  to  the  bureau  or 
ice  involved  (in  that  the  duties  customarily 
rformed  by  one  of  its  officers  have  had  to 

undertaken  by  others  during  the  period  of 
s    absence    from    the    United    States),    all 
anches  of  the  Government  have  cooperated 
yally  toward  acceding  to   requests  received 
id  in  making  members   of  their  personnel 
mailable  for  cooperative  work. 
The  procedure  involved  in  making  an  as- 
gnment  under  Public  No.  63  is  usually  for  the 
iplomatic  mission  in  Washington  of  the  coun- 
y  concerned  to  make  informal  inquiry  of  the 
•ivision  of  the  American  Kepublics  of  the  De- 
artment  of  State,  indicating  the  type  of  serv- 
I,     the     qualifications     required,     and     the 
pproximate  period  of  the  detail.     Such  an  in- 
uiry,  however,  is  not  infrequently  received  in 
tie  first  instance  by  a  United  States  diplomatic 
r  consular  officer  in  another  American  repub- 
lc,  in  which  case  it  is  forwarded  to  Washing- 
on  for  attention. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  an  inquiry,  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  ascertains  whether  an  officer  hav- 
ng  the  desired  technical  qualifications  and 
sxperience  is  available  in  Government  employ, 
ind  whether  his  services  can  be  spared  for  the 
mticipated  period  of  the  detail.  The  roster 
)f  possible  candidates  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  persons  serving  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
many  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  possessing  field  services  and  other 
specially  trained  personnel  serving  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.    In  one  case  involving 
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the  request  for  several  specialists  to  collaborate 
in  surveying  various  phases  of  the  national 
economy  of  one  of  the  American  republics,  ex- 
perts were  obtained  from  three  separate 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
a  mission  of  five  persons  was  dispatched  to 
undertake  the  work. 

Investigation  in  response  to  an  inquiry  hav- 
ing been  completed,  the  interested  Washington 
diplomatic  mission  is  informed  and  thereupon 
makes  a  formal  written  request  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Each  case  is  submitted  to  the 
White  House  for  final  approval,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  a  keen  personal  interest  not  only 
in  the  assignments  themselves,  but  also  in  the 
details  of  each  arrangement  and  in  the  success 
of  the  work  subsequently  carried  out  abroad. 
Questions  involving  the  acceptance  of  reim- 
bursement from  other  governments  are  likewise 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

Instructions  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  each  officer  detailed  for  duty  abroad 
informing  him  of  his  selection  by  the  President 
and  of  the  scope  and  probable  duration  of  his 
duties.  A  copy  of  these  orders  is  sent  simul- 
taneously to  the  appropriate  United  States 
ambassador  or  minister,  who  is  requested  to 
inform  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited  of  the  elate  of  arrival  of  the  officer 
and  thereafter  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every 
way  toward  the  successful  execution  of  the 
assignment. 

In  the  view  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  with  the  American 
Republics— a  body  organized  at  the  instance  of 
the  President  in  May  1938,  which  now  includes 
16  separate  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government— it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  cooperation  thus  far 
obtained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
authorizing  legislation  has  been  in  existence 
for  less  than  2  years.  The  various  problems, 
solution  of  which  has  been  undertaken  within 
its  scope,  have  been  of  genuine  reciprocal  in- 
terest, and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who 
have  served  abroad  considered  it  a  privilege 
to  meet  and  work  with  officials  engaged  in  sim- 
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ilar  activities  in  other  countries.     The  advan- 
tages   from    such    associations    are    obvious. 
Relations  of  mutual  confidence  and  personal 
friendship  have  been  established  which  endure 
beyond  the  limited  periods  of  the  details  them- 
selves.   Much  of  the  work  is  of  a  continuing 
nature,  and  these  assignments  have  not  infre- 
quently resulted  in   subsequent  visits  to  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  chiefs  of  bureaus 
and  other  responsible  officials  of  neighboring 
governments,  thus  giving  officers  in  Washing- 
ton a  welcome  opportunity  to  repay  the  hospi- 
tality received  from  their  friends  in  the  south. 
The  act  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  prac- 
tical collaboration,  in  a  widening  field  of  joint 
inter- American    effort;    it    involves    partners 
working  in  confidence   and   friendship,   in   a 
peaceful  American  world. 
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PROVISIONAL    COMMERCIAL   AGREI 
MENT  WITH  CHILE 

An  announcement  regarding  the  provisional 
commercial  agreement  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Chile  effected  by  exchange  of  note] 
on  January  6  and  February  1,  1938,  appear 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treat; 
Information." 

+  +  + 

RATIFICATION  BY  MEXICO  OF  THI 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REGIONAI 
BROADCASTING  AGREEMENT 

An  announcement  regarding  the  ratificatioi 
by  Mexico  of  the  North  American  Regiona 
Broadcasting  Agreement,  signed  at  Habana  or 
December  13,  1937,  appears  in  this  SulleM 
under  the  heading  "Treaty  Information." 


Europe 


VISIT  OF  SUMNER  WELLES  TO  EUROPE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
State : 

"This  news  item  5  seems  to  be  one  more  at- 
tempt at  trouble  making.  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  have  agreed  on  policies  and  meth- 
ods pertaining  to  our  foreign  affairs  as  nearly 
uniformly  as  any  other  two  persons  who  have 
occupied  our  respective  positions.  Nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  occurred  in  the  discussions 
and  conferences  between  us  leading  to  the  an- 
nouncements made  by  the  President  of  the 
special  mission  to  Europe,  and  later  by  myself 


relating  to  the  problems  of  economic  restora- 
tion and  of  disarmament  after  the  war. 

"As  to  Mr.  Welles,  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
my  most  trusted  personal  friends  and  loyal 
co-workers,  and  it  is  always  in  that  spirit  that 
we  discuss  the  various  phases  of  our  duties  and 
problems.  I  do  not  think  a  more  capable  per- 
son could  be  sent  upon  the  proposed  European 
mission  than  Mr.  Welles." 


An  article  by  the  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
mission  to  Europe  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles. 
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LITHUANIA:  NATIONAL 
ANNIVERSARY 

ased  to  the  press  February  16] 

he  President  has  sent  the  following  tele- 
n  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
mania,  Antanas  Smetona : 
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"Februaet  16,  1940. 
"Please  accept  my  cordial  greetings  on  this 
national    anniversary   of   Lithuania    and   my 
sincere  good  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow  countrymen. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 
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The  Near  East 


PRESENTATION  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDENCE 


The  Minister  of  Greece 


eased  to  the  press  February  13] 

marks  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of 
eece,  Mr.  Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos,  upon 
'.  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters 
credence : 

t.  President: 

[n  remitting  to  Your  Excellency  my  creden- 
ls  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
enipotentiary  of  Greece  to  the  United  States 

well  as  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distin- 
ished  predecessor,  Mr.  D.  Sicilianos,  I  am 
arged  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hel- 
les  personally  to  express  to  you  the  senti- 
ents  of  gratitude  which  the  Greek  people  will 
ver  cease  to  have  toward  the  Government  and 
e  great  American  Nation  for  the  moral  and 
aterial  assistance  they  have  always  extended 
.  many  circumstances  to  the  Greek  Nation 
pecially  during  the  last  20  years. 
Premier  Metaxas  equally  instructed  me  to 
mvey  to  you,  Mr.   President,  his  personal 
amage  and  the  assurance  of  the  admiration, 
:iendship,  and  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
le  Hellenic  Nation  feels  for  the  noble  Ameri- 
in  people. 

Very  proud  and  happy  of  my  mission,  I  beg 
5  assure  you  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  for 
tie  strengthening  of  the  friendly  relations 
rtiich,  very  fortunately,  exist  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and 
o  express  my  heartiest  wishes  for  the  welfare 


of  the  glorious  Republic  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  your  personal  happiness. 

President  Roosevelt's  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos : 

Mr.  Minister: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  letters  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes  accrediting  you  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  also 
accept  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  distinguished 
predecessor,  Mr.  Demetrios  Sicilianos. 

The  sentiments  which  His  Majesty  has  so 
graciously  expressed  toward  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  through  you 
are  most  deeply  appreciated.    I  request  you  to 
convey  to  His  Majesty  my  warmest  personal 
regards.    I  also  request  you  to  convey  to  Pre- 
mier Metaxas  an  expression  of  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  greetings  and  friendly  sentiments. 
The  American  people  are  ever  cognizant  of 
their  priceless  heritage  of  culture  and  enlight- 
enment from  ancient  Greece,  where  the  earliest 
institutions    of    democracy    nourished.    They 
are    no    less    aware    of    the    strong    bonds 
which  link  our  two  countries  at  the  present 
time,  notably   through  the  contributions  of 
Greece  to  our  citizenry.    I  reciprocate  most 
heartily  your  wishes  for  a  continuation  and 
strengthening    of    the    friendly    relations    so 
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happily  existing  between  your  country  and  my 
own,  and  assure  you  of  the  readiness  of  the 
American  Government  to  cooperate  with  you  to 
this  end. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLET! 

I  welcome  you,  Mr.  Minister,  as  His  Helleni 
Majesty's  representative  in  the  United  State: 
and  sincerely  trust  that  your  residence  "amon 
us  will  be  agreeable. 


The  Minister  of  Iran 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

Translation  of  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Iran,  Mr.  Mohammed  Schayesteh, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his 
letters  of  credence: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  to  Your  Excellency, 
together  with  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  prede- 
cessor, the  letter  by  which  His  Imperial  Majesty 
my  August  Sovereign  has  deigned  to  name  me 
as  his  Minister  near  Your  Excellency. 

The  sincere  desire  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
to  see  the  bonds  of  fraternity  between  our  two 
countries  made  closer  and  the  efforts  made  to 
this  end  by  the  Imperial  Government  have  al- 
ready traced  my  line  of  conduct,  at  the  same 
time  facilitating  my  high  task.  Thus,  trusting 
in  Your  Excellency's  benevolence  and  relying 
upon  the  spirit  of  peace  and  upon  the  support 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding  uniting  our  two  countries  will 
be,  to  our  mutual  interest,  more  and  more 
consolidated. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that,  to  bring 
to  a  good  end  the  high  mission  entrusted  to  me, 
I  shall  exhibit  the  greatest  zeal  and  I  am  sure 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  my  high  duties,  Your 
Excellency's  benevolence  and  the  collaboration 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  are  entirely 
mine. 

President  Roosevelt's  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Mohammed  Schayesteh: 

Mr.  Minister  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  letter  whereby  His  Imperial 
Majesty   the   Shah-in-Shah   accredits   you   as 


Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoter 
tiary  of  Iran  near  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  of  America.  I  accept  also  the  letter  b 
which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  recalled  you 
distinguished  predecessor. 

The  desire  of  your  Sovereign  that  you  dt 
vote  your  efforts  toward  cementing  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  our  two  countries  i 
highly  gratifying  to  me.  The  great  contribi; 
tion  which  Iran  has  made  in  the  past  to  ou 
common  civilization  is  too  well  known  to  nee' 
any  emphasis.  It  is  in  the  light  of  that  con 
tribution,  however,  that  I  have  followed  wit 
particular  interest  the  more  recent  far-reach 
ing  social  and  economic  reforms  of  your  coui] 
try  under  the  inspiration  of  His  Majesty  th' 
Shah-in-Shah. 

You  may  be  assured  that,  in  the  executio; 
of  your  high  mission,  you  will  receive  th 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  officials  of  thi 
Government  and  my  own  personal  support  a 
all  times. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  conve; 
to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah-in-Shah  m; 
friendly  sentiments  for  him  and  my  sincer 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  th 
Iranian  people.  It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mi 
Minister,  that  your  sojourn  in  Washingtoi 
among  us  will  be  agreeable  to  you  in  ever 
way. 

+  +  + 

EGYPT:  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  KING 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  tele 
gram  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  Farouk  I: 

"February  11,  1940. 
"Upon  this  anniversary  of  Your  Majesty's 
birth  I  am  happy  to  extend  my  heartiest  con. 
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atulations  and  my  sincere  best  wishes  for 
)Ur  Majesty's  health  and  happiness. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

eleased  to  the  press  February  13] 

Following   is   a   translation   of   a   message 
ceived  by  the  President  from  the  King  of 

?ypt: 

"Abdine  Palace, 
Cairo,  February  12,  1940. 
"Deeply  touched  by  the  friendly  wishes  and 
unrratulations  which  Your  Excellency  ex- 
cesses to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  anniversary 
address  to  you  all  my  thanks  and  my  most 
)rdial     wishes     for     your     happiness     and 

rosperity. 

r  Farouk  P." 


JAN  AD  A:  DEATH  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
GENERAL 

Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  mes- 
;age  to  the  Lady  Tweedsmuir,  widow  of  the 
'ormer  Governor-General  of  Canada: 

"February  11,  1940. 

"I  was  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to  learn 
rf  Lord  Tweedsmuirs  death.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  I  recall  with  pleasure  and  affection  meet- 
ings with  Lord  Tweedsmuir  and  you  and  send 
you  our  sincere  sympathy  in  your  great  loss. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  Lady  Tweedsmuir : 

"February  11, 1940. 

"I  have  learned  with  great  sorrow  of  your 

distinguished    husband's    death.      Mrs.    Hull 

joins  with  me  in  sending  you  an  expression 

of  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Cordell  Hull" 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada: 
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"February  11, 1940. 
"In  Lord  Tweedsmuir's  untimely  death 
Canada  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  I  send  you  a  message  of 
deepest  sympathy.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Lord  Tweedsmuir  and  to  admire  him  as 
a  public  spirited  official,  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  field  of  letters  and  a  warm  personal 
friend.    His  death  has  filled  me  with  sadness. 

Cordell  Hull" 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  the  night  of  February  12  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada : 

"Ottawa,  Ontario, 

February  12,  194-0. 
"The  Honorable  Cordell  Hull: 

"My  colleagues  and  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
message  of  sympathy  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  appreciation  of  its  words  will  be  shared  m 
equal  measure  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
Canadians  and  Americans  alike  have  lost  a 
great  man  who  nobly  enriched  our  common 
literature  and  dedicated  so  much  of  his  life  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  mutual  friendship. 
Your  own  personal  sorrow  reveals  the  place 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  came  to  have  in  the  hearts 
of  those  of  your  countrymen  who  were  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  his  friendship.    The  personal 
regard  which  he  had  for  you  was  very  deep 
indeed.    It  is  a  consolation  to  recall  at  this 
time  the  close  friendship  Lord  Tweedsmuir 
enjoyed  with  the  President  and  yourself  and 
the  many  occasions  on  which  in  the  happiest 
ways  it  entered  into  our  conversations. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King" 


c 


The  Far  East 


JAPAN:  NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan : 
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"The  White  House, 

February  11,  WIfi. 
"Upon  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  anni- 
versary I  am  happy  to  extend  my  sincere  good 
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wishes  for  the  welfare  of  Your  Majesty  I 
your  family. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'" 


Commercial  Policy 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Long 


[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

This  is  Lincoln's  birthday.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Emancipator  will  contribute 
to  a  nonpartisan  atmosphere  in  our  discussion 
of  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  country  today. 

There  is  now  pending  for  the  active  con- 
sideration of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
Congress  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  was  first  adopted 
for  a  period  of  3  years  in  1934  and  then  ex- 
tended for  an  equal  period  in  1937. 

Trade  agreements  are  a  means  of  lowering 
obstacles  to  American  exports  and  of  pene- 
trating barriers  raised  in  other  countries 
against  the  importation  into  those  countries  of 
the  products  of  American  farms  and  factories. 
They  are  designed  to  increase  the  volume  of 
American  foreign  trade. 

Since  there  is  such  a  persistent  vitality  in 
ancient  fallacies  regarding  our  foreign  trade, 
and  since  these  fallacies  will  be  repeated  with- 
out end  in  the  discussions  attending  this  ques- 
tion, there  is  need  for  continuous  repetition  of 
the  simple  basic  facts  regarding  foreign  trade 
and  its  importance  to  all  of  us.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  review  briefly  certain  cardinal  facts 
about  our  foreign  trade  and  our  commercial 
policy  as  embodied  in  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

The  first  and  central  fact  is  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  economic  situa- 

8  Delivered    before    the    Women's    Luncheon    Club 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  12,  1940. 


tion  in  the  United  States  without  an  adequa 
volume  of  foreign  trade.  This  is  true  of  bo 
exports  and  imports. 

Our  national  economic  machine  is  gear* 
to  the  production  of  a  number  of  importai 
commodities  in  quantities  which  exceed  ol 
domestic  requirements.  Substantial  portioj 
of  our  output  of  cotton,  tobacco,  corn-hog  pro 
ucts,  wheat,  fruits,  refined  copper,  certa; 
petroleum  products,  machinery  of  varioa 
types,  and  many  others  must  be  market* 
abroad,  if  these  branches  of  production  are  \ 
prosper.  Once  they  are  deprived  of  adequa 
foreign  outlets,  the  millions  of  people  involve 
in  these  branches  of  production  find  their  pu 
chasing  power  impaired.  As  a  result,  they  ca, 
buy  less  of  goods  produced  in  this  country. 

The  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  our  expor 
able  surpluses  thus  leads  to  a  shrinkage  of  oil 
domestic  market  as  well.  This  effect  is  a< 
centuated  by  the  reduced  volume  of  busine; 
done,  in  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of  mat 
kets,  by  our  ports,  our  railroads,  our  oth* 
means  of  transportation,  our  banks,  our  mei 
chandizing  establishments,  and  so  forth.  Lof 
of  foreign  markets  leads  to  stagnation,  depres 
sion,  unemployment,  and  general  distres 
which  spread,  step  by  step,  throughout  tb 
whole  economic  system. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  value  of  export 
is  less  than  10  percent  of.  the  value  of  our  tots 
production  of  movable  goods.  This  statistics 
fact  leads  some  people  to  the  dangerous  coij 
elusion  that,  therefore,  our  export  trade  is  nd 
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any  appreciable  economic  importance  to  us 
d  that  its  reduction  or  even  complete  elimi- 
feon  would  not  hurt  us  much.  A  moment's 
ought,  however,  reveals  clearly  the  fallacy 
herent  in  this  view. 

Our  economic  system  is  not  organized  into 
ra  watertight  compartments,  one  of  which, 
presenting  90  percent  of  our  productive  ef- 
»rt,  supplies  our  domestic  market,  while  the 
;he'r,  representing  the  remaining  10  percent, 
orks  for  the  foreign  market.    If  that  were 
ie  case,  we  might  be  able  to  lop  off  the  10- 
Brcent  compartment,  without  much  injury  to 
ie  90-percent  compartment.    But  that  is  not 
ie  case.    The  branches  of  production  which 
roduce  exportable  surpluses  are  essential  parts 
f  the  whole  intricate  machinery  which  is  our 
conomic   system.    Impairment   of   these 
.ranches  of  production  through  loss  of  foreign 
aarkets,  which  in  many  cases  represent  far 
Qore  than  10  percent  of  their  total  sales,  causes 
oss  of  efficiency  throughout  the  entire  system. 
Of  course,  in  any  foreseeable  future,  we  are 
lot  likely  to  lose  all  of  our  foreign  markets. 
Even  at  the  depth  of  the  great  depression,  our 
sxport  trade  was  still  one-half  in  volume  and 
me-third  in  value  of  what  it  had  been  before 
;he  depression.    But  as  that  experience  so  un- 
pleasantly proved,  a  loss  of  foreign  markets 
of  that  magnitude  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  unforgettable  distress  in  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  all  other  phases  of  our  economic 
life  from  which  our  Nation  suffered  so  acutely. 
Our  imports  are  usually  somewhat  less  in 
value  than  our  exports.     They  thus  represent 
an  even  smaller  percentage  of  our  total  produc- 
tion than  do  our  exports.    Would  we  be  justi- 
fied   in    concluding,    from    this    thoroughly 
misleading  statistical  ratio,  that  imports  are  of 
little  or  no  importance  to  us? 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  exports,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  things  we  import  and 
appraise  their  significance  for  the  operation  of 
our  economic  system. 

Some  of  the  commodities  which  we  import 
from  abroad  are  not  and  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  country.  For  some  we  can  find  costly 
and    unsatisfactory    substitutes;     others    we 
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would  have  to  do  without,  if  we  eliminated  our 
import  trade.  Unless  we  import  tin,  nickel, 
many  other  rare  metals,  rubber,  coffee,  tea, 
spices,  and  a  host  of  other  commodities,  we 
shall  deprive  ourselves  of  automobiles,  tele- 
phones, many  electrical  appliances,  and  count- 
less other  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern 
life;  we  shall  even  have  to  change  profoundly 
our  eating  and  drinking  habits. 

Some  of  the  commodities  which  we  import 
from  abroad  are  produced  in  this  country,  but 
in  quantities  entirely  insufficient  for  our  needs, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  long  imposed 
high  duties  on  their  importation.    Some  of  the 
imported  commodities  differ  so  markedly  in 
quality,  price,  use,  or  marketing  season  from 
our  own  production  that  they  can  really  be 
classed  with  commodities  not  produced  at  all 
in  this  country,  and  without  which  our  stand- 
ards of  consumption  must  necessarily  decline. 
Salt  is  a  small  ingredient  of  food.    Yet  how 
many  of  us  would  prefer  unsalted  to  properly 
salted  food? 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  anyone  in  his 
right  senses  proposes  a  complete  elimination  of 
imports.  But  when  you  hear  or  read  the  pro- 
nouncements of  unreconstructed  high  protec- 
tionists or  of  advocates  of  economic  national- 
ism for  our  country,  you  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  they  favor  the  greatest  possible 
reduction  of  imports  without  any  regard  for 
what  such  action  would  mean  to  our  national 
economic  life— either  in  terms  of  exports  and 
their  implications  for  our  domestic  prosperity, 
or  in  terms  of  lowered  standards  of  living  for 
our  people  resulting  directly  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  imports. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  cardinal  fact 
which  I  should  like  to  review  today.     Inter- 
national trade  is  not  a  one-way  affair.    A  na- 
tion cannot  sell  without  buying.    In  the  final 
analysis,  our  exports,  which  are  other  coun- 
tries' imports,  pay  for  our  imports,  which  are 
other  countries'  exports.    In  considering  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  exports  and  imports  as  interrelated  parts  of 
a  single  process,  rather  than  as  being  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other.    This  is  of  par- 
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ticular  importance  in  connection  with  measures 
of  governmental  regulation  of  foreign  trade. 

During  the  post-war  period,  there  was  a 
continuous  growth  in  the  world  of  more  and 
more  stringent  obstructions  to  international 
trade.  In  this  movement,  our  country  par- 
ticipated prominently  by  the  successive  up- 
ward revisions  of  our  tariff  in  1921  and  1922 
and  in  1930. 

In  thus  raising  our  tariff,  the  only  thing  that 
was  envisaged  was  the  protection  of  certain 
of  our  domestic  industries,  without  any  regard 
to  the  effects  of  these  policies  on  our  export 
trade  or  on  our  consuming  public.  The  only 
thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  tariff  revision  was  to  reduce 
imports,  and  to  do  so  by  indiscriminate  and 
oftentimes  unreasonably  excessive,  embargo 
tariff  rates. 

Since  other  countries  were  doing  the  same 
thing— in  part,  in  retaliation  for  our  actions— 
the  whole  development  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  among  nations  was  retarded.  During 
the  twenties,  the  real  situation  was  obscured 
by  the  vast  volume  of  international  borrowing 
and  lending,  in  which  our  country  took  a  lead- 
ing role.  But  this  unhealthy  process  had  to 
come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later.  And  when 
the  bubble  burst,  10  years  ago,  there  ensued  an 
even  greater  orgy  of  trade  restrictions  than 
ever  before. 

New  devices  were  widely  adopted  for  the 
absolute  limitation  of  the  quantities  of  imports 
and  for  otherwise  obstructing  the  flow  of  trade. 
New  preferential  trading  arrangements  grew 
up  to  the  disadvantage  of  countries  outside 
those  arrangements.  International  trade  be- 
came drastically  reduced,  and  much  of  what 
remained  became  diverted  out  of  its  ordinary 
channels. 

This  Nation  found  itself  in  a  situation  in 
which  its  foreign  trade  was  shackled  by  the 
excessive  tariff  duties  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Act  and  by  the  absence  of  any  effective  instru- 
ment for  entering  into  arrangements  with 
other  countries  for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of 
excessive  obstacles  to  the  interchange  of  mu- 
tually needed  goods.    As  restrictions  and  dis- 
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criminations  against  our  goods  mounted  in 
foreign  markets,  our  exports  fell  from  more 
than  5  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  1.6  billions  in 
1932,  and  with  them  our  domestic  productive 
activity  declined  disastrously. 

In  that  situation— and  this  is  the  third  car- 
dinal fact  I  wish  to  review — a  way  had  to  be 
found  of  rebuilding  foreign  markets  for  our 
exportable    surpluses    if    our   domestic   pros- 
perity was  to  be  restored  satisfactorily.    That 
way  was  found  through  the  enactment  in  1934 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  through  which 
the  Congress  lodged  in  the  President  authority 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  govern- 
ments for  the  facilitation  of  our  exports  in 
return  for  reduction,  by  not  more  than  50 
percent,  of  some  of  our  own  excessive  and 
unreasonable  tariff  rates.    Under  this  author- 
ity we  have  entered  into  agreements  with  21 
countries.    The    areas    covered    include    the 
colonial    areas   of   the   British,   French,   and 
Dutch  Empires.    As  a  result  of  these  agree- 
ments we  have  received  hundreds  of  conces- 
sions reducing  restrictions— sometimes  discrim- 
inatory restrictions— on  products  of  particular 
interest  to  this  country. 

Under  these  trade  agreements  our  exports 
have  experienced  a  decided  recovery.  Not  all 
of  the  increase  has  been  the  result  of  trade 
agreements,  of  course.  Other  factors  of  re-  j 
covery  here  and  abroad  have  been  operative 
as  well.  But  careful  examination  discloses 
that  the  trade  agreements  have  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  increase. 

It  is  impossible  in  limited  compass  to  review  , 
the  evidence  supporting  this  conclusion,  com- 
modity by  commodity.  But  it  is  certainly  sig- 
nificant that  our  exports  to  countries  with  which 
we  have  concluded  agreements  have  increased  in 
greater  proportion  than  have  our  exports  to 
nonagreement  countries.  For  example,  our 
annual  average  of  exports  to  all  countries  in 
the  period  January  1936  to  October  1939  in- 
creased by  35  percent  over  the  average  for  the 
years  1934  and  1935.  In  the  same  periods, 
however,  our  exports  to  trade-agreement  coun- 
tries such  as  Canada  increased  47  percent, 
Brazil  48  percent,  the  Netherlands  66  percent, 
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the  Netherlands  East  Indies  134  percent, 
trade  with  all  trade-agreement  countries 
)37  and  1938  was  61.2  percent  greater  than 
934  and  1935,  whereas  the  increase  in  ex- 
s  to  non-trade-agreement  countries   was 

37.9  percent. 

urthermore  not  only  have  exports  from  the 
ted  States  shown  greater  relative  gains  to 
e-a^reement  than  to  non-trade-agreement 
itries,  but  the  imports  of  the  agreement 
itries  from  the  United  States  have  gen- 
ly  increased  more  than  from  the  rest  of 
world  as  a  whole.    Thus  under  the  first 
>ement  with  Canada,  1936-38,  Canadian  im- 
-s  from  the  United  States  increased  by  42 
Lt  over  the  average  for  1934-35,  compared 
i  only  22-percent  increase  in  Canadian  un- 
ts  from  other  countries, 
hese  gains  in  our  export  trade  have  been 
ieved  without  material  injury  to  any  group 
producers  in  this  country.    We  have  ad- 
ed  our  customs  duties  only  in  those  cases 
which  existing  duties  were,  after  careful 
[  painstaking  examination,  found  to  be  ex- 
dve  and  unreasonable.    We  have  done  so 
y  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  return  for  such 
ustments,  other  countries  have  been  willing 
•educe  their  obstructions  to  our  goods.    We 
re  done  so  only  to  the  extent  to  which,  on 
basis  again  of  most  careful  and  painstaking 
jnination,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  the 
justments  without  inflicting  serious  injury 
the  branches  of  agriculture  and  industry 
icerned.    In  special  cases,  where  additional 
'eguards  were  deemed  necessary,  such  safe- 
ards  were  provided. 

[t  is  with  this  record  of  achievement  as  a 
ckground  that  it  is  now  sought  to  extend  for 
other  3  years  the  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
reements,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  gains 
-eady  made,  and  to  enable  this  country  to 
set  changing  conditions  in  foreign  markets 
they  arise  in  the  coming  years. 
For  in  the  coming  3  years  we  shall  need  the 
xibility  which  the  trade-agreements  program 
'ords  as  greatly  as,  if  not  more  than,  we 
eded  it  in  the  emergency  of  the  great  depres- 
>n.  We  are  in  another  kind  of  emergency 
>w.    What  conditions  may  bring  forth  in 
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these  future  years  no  one  can  foresee  with  ex- 
actitude. The  countries  constituting  our  larg- 
est markets  have  become  engaged  in  war.  No 
part  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  remain  un- 
affected by  the  fact  of  war. 

We  can  be  sure  that  our  foreign  trade  will 
be  profoundly  affected  by  it.     The  character 
of    our    exports,    particularly    to    belligerent 
countries,   will   be    shifted.     Some   industries 
will  find  their  export  markets  greatly  reduced; 
others  whose  products  are  deemed  to  be  more 
essential  to  war  purposes  will  be  stimulated. 
Even  our  trade  with  neutral  countries  will  not 
remain  unchanged  as  the  effects  of  war  and  of 
blockades  reach  into  the  economies  of  those 
countries.    In  some  cases  we  shall  find  new 
export  outlets  by  filling  the  gaps  created  by 
the  inability  of  belligerent  countries  to  supply 
their  former  customers;  in  other  markets  we 
shall  find  increased  difficulties  as  belligerents, 
in  an  effort  to  conserve  their  foreign-exchange 
resources,  seek  to  force  bartering  arrangements 
upon  countries  from  which  they  procure  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  while  we  cannot 
foresee  all  the  changes  themselves,  we  can  fore- 
see the  inevitable  fact  of  rapid  change  in  the 
nature  and  directions  of  the  world's  trade  and 
in  the  trade  controls  and  trading  arrangements 
adopted  by  both  belligerent  and  neutral 
nations. 

If,  to  meet  emergency  kaleidoscopic  condi- 
tions such  as  these,  our  country  is  to  be  in  a 
position  to  resist  discriminations  against  its 
commerce,  to  insure  that  unreasonable  quota 
and  exchange  restrictions  will  not  be  placed 
abroad  on  our  exports,  and  to  shield,  as  far 
as  possible,  our  domestic  economy  from  the 
disruptive  effects  of  war  abroad,  we  shall  need 
a  reasonably  flexible  instrumentality  for  deal- 
ing directly,  within  the  limits  of  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Congress,  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  extent  to  which  our  trade 
with  other  nations  can  be  maintained  in  this 
disturbed  period  on  an  economically  sound, 
mutually  advantageous  basis  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  easing  the  adjustments  which 
will  in  any  event  be  difficult  enough  when  the 
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war  ends.  We  cannot  hope  that  American 
farms  and  factories  will  escape  the  need  for 
these  adjustments.  But  if,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  keep  trade  lines  open  and  if  they 
will  continue  to  serve  the  peace-time  needs  of 
the  world  we  shall  have  to  some  extent 
mitigated  the  disruption  that  will  follow. 

We  need  also  to  keep  alive  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  trade-agreements  program  as 
an  important  American  contribution  to  a  more 
stable  peace  than  that  which  followed  the  last 
war.  War  inevitably  brings  with  it  a  system 
of  greatly  intensified  controls  over  all  forms 
of  economic  life,  including  foreign  trade.  If 
these  controls  are  not  to  persist  into  peace- 
time and  if  the  unsettling  drive  toward  maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency  which  marked  the  interim 
between  the  last  war  and  the  present  one  is 
not  to  be  renewed,  there  must  be  at  the  close 
of  this  war  a  reasonable  prospect  for  every 
nation  that  it  can  find  the  basis  for  lasting 
prosperity  within  its  own  territorial  bound- 
aries, by  devoting  its  productive  energies  to 
those  lines  of  activity  in  which  it  finds  itself 
most  effective,  obtaining  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  those  things  which  it  does 
not  produce  for  itself. 

Economic  security  and  peaceful  association, 
based  on  recognized  and  observed  rules  of  in- 
ternational conduct,  can  alone  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  a  stable  world  order.  Neither  can 
exist  alone  indefinitely,  but  each  can  contribute 
mightily  to  the  success  of  the  other.  In  that 
sense,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  principles 
of  the  trade-agreements  program — removal  of 
unreasonable  and  excessive  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational commerce  and  the  elimination  of 
international  commercial  discriminations — are 
indispensable  to  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
during condition  of  peaceful  commerce  and, 
therefore,  of  an  orderly  world. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  touch  upon  certain 
legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram. Views  have  been  advanced  in  some 
quarters  to  the  effect  that  it  constitutes  an 
unwarranted  delegation  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Congress.  The  proponents  of  this 
argument  are  sincere,  but  I  trust  that  by  a 
more  careful  review  of  our  history  and  a  closer 
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study  of  our  laws  they  will  arrive  at  the  c< 
elusion  that  the  policy  I  advocate  is  not  01 
in  accord  with  our  history  but  authorized 
the  Constitution  and  sanctioned  by  our  law 
Delegation  to  the  Executive  by  the  Congr 
of  discretionary  powers  such  as  contained 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  no  present-d 
innovation.  It  has  been  practiced  on  num< 
ous  occasions  in  our  history  and  has  been  he 
in  our  courts  to  be  constitutional. 

The  principle  involved  is  the  extension  of 
authority  to  the  Executive,  within  defin 
limits,  to  exercise  discretion  in  certain  matte 
affecting  foreign  commerce.  In  1794  the  Cc 
gress  first  passed  such  a  law.  At  that  til 
the  Government  was  young.  It  was  then 
years  old.  In  1794  Washington  was  Pre 
dent.  He  had  presided  over  the  Convent} 
which  drafted  the  Constitution.  In  his  Cal 
net  were  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  Madisc 
Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamiltc 
and  their  associates  were  sponsors  for  t; 
young  Government.  They  had  brought  it  ir 
being,  and  they  were  colleagues  in  starting; 
on  its  career.  They  certainly  could  be  trust 
to  guide  its  legislative  acts  to  conform  to  the 
concept  of  the  powers  and  authorities  win 
they  themselves  had  prescribed  to  the  Congrc 
and  to  the  Executive  and  had  reduced  to  wr: 
ten  form  in  the  Constitution.  Under  tho 
circumstances,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  the  Congress  passed  tl 
act  in  1794  which  delegated  to  the  Preside 
authority  to  exercise  discretion  in  a  prescribe 
field  in  matters  concerning  foreign  trade. 

Again  in  1798,  and  later  during  the  admi 
istrations  of  Adams,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Mai 
ison,  the  Congress  time  and  again  passed  sir 
ilar  legislation — and  has  done  it  from  time 
time  ever  since.  In  our  own  age  no  less  2 
authority  than  Chief  Justice  Taft  of  the  & 
preme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  whk 
sustains  the  contention  that  the  delegation  e 
authority,  when  properly  defined,  is  entire: 
constitutional  and  within  the  authorized  sphei 
of  congressional  action. 

So  that  if  George  Washington  and  tl 
Founders  of  the  Republic  can  be  relied  upon- 
and  if  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  i 
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own  day,  speaking  through  the  Chief  Jus- 
,  who  had  himself  exercised  the  authority 
President,  is  to  be  relied  upon— the  con- 
tion  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  an 
Kmstitutional  delegation  of  power  seems  to 
without  foundation  in  history  or  in  law. 
?here  is  another  view  which  has  been  ad- 
iced  in  some  quarters  that  these  trade  agree- 
ttts  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ir  advice  and  consent  before  they  are  pro- 
imed.    The  argument  in  support  of  this  is 
I  the  agreements  fall  within  the  constitu- 
nal  classification  of  treaties  and  that  as  such 
y  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.    The 
rocates  of  this  point  of  view  are  also  sin- 
e,  but  their  position  appears  to  be  untenable 
>m  the  constitutional  point  of  view. 
The  negotiation  of  Executive  agreements  as 
stinguished  from  treaties  has  been  for  a  long 
ne  a  part  of  our  practice  in  the  conduct  of 
r  foreign  relations.     Such  agreements  have 
en  upheld  as  valid  by  the  weight  of  court 
prion.    Another  Chief  Justice  of  the   Su- 
eme    Court,    Mr.    Charles    Evans    Hughes, 
eaking   for   the   Court   and   discussing  the 
>wers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  effect  an 
ternational    settlement,    has    said    that    the 
nited  States  has  power  to  make  agreements 
ith  other  nations  "through  treaty,  agreement 
:  arbitration,  or  otherwise."    Since  that  de- 
sion  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  (U.  S.  vs. 
urtiss-Wright)    that  the  President  has  in- 
dent authority  to  make  such  international 
^reements  "as  do  not  constitute  treaties  in 
le  constitutional  sense,"  without  the  necessity 
f  submitting  them  to  the  Senate. 

The  use  of  Executive  agreements  to  carry 
ut  congressional  policy  is  particularly  appro- 
riate  where  questions  of  foreign  trade  are, 
oncerned.  The  Constitution  itself  provides 
hat  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
breign  commerce.  The  Constitution  does  not 
ay  that,  regardless  of  the  desires  of  Congress, 
ne-third  of  the  Senate  shall  have  power  to 
trevent  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
ret  that  is  what  it  would  amount  to  if  these 
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trade  agreements  had  to  be  classified  as  treaties 
and  therefore  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  approval  before  they  became  opera- 
tive. Treaties  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  secure  approval.  That  means  that 
one-third  of  the  Senate  can  block  approval. 
Consequently,  under  the  theory  that  trade 
agreements  must  or  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  one-third  of  that  one  House  could  block 
the  desire  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Executive  as  expressed  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

On  this  point  our  constitutional  law  is  really 
quite   clear.     The    Constitution   gives  to   the 
Congress  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  Congress  must  have  the  authority  to 
determine  and  to  adopt  what  it  considers  the 
most  effective  manner  of  regulation.    The  ad- 
vocates of  the  point  of  view  requiring  submis- 
sion to  the  Senate  argue  that  there  should  be 
some  control  over  the  Executive  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Congress.    The  fact 
is  that  the  Congress  retains  control.    The  Con- 
gress delegates  power  to  the  President  to  act 
within  limitations  the  Congress  itself  estab- 
lishes.   Furthermore,  the  Congress  can,  at  any 
minute,  by  majority  vote  of  both  Houses,  ex- 
ercise  additional  Control  by   abrogating  the 
power  granted,  or  by  amending  it,  or  by  rede- 
fining it.     So  that  there  does  continue  that 
control  which  the  advocates  of  ratification  by 
the  Senate  contend  for.    Only  that  control  lies, 
first,  in  directions  given  by  Congress  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  ever-present  power  of  Congress  to 
act  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House.    Advo- 
cates of  ratification  by  the  Senate  really  rec- 
ommend in  practice  that  Congress  surrender 
its  control  to  one-third  of  one  House. 

We  must  remember  that  the  trade  agreements 
do  not  deal  with  political  rights  or  adversely 
affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
Such  matters  may  properly  be  reserved  for 
treaties.  Trade  agreements  are  purely  and 
simply  instruments  for  increasing  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country  and  afford  the  best-known 
medium  for  effecting  that  objective. 
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THE  BROADER  PURPOSES  OF  THE  TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady  7 


[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

I  am  not  going  to  present  to  you  tonight  an 
array  of  statistics  to  prove  the  value  to  you 
of  the  trade-agreements  program.  Many  of 
you  know  this  from  your  everyday  business 
experience.  Moreover,  if  we  look  too  closely 
at  a  great  many  individual  statistical  trees,  we 
may  fail  to  observe  the  height  and  depth  of 
the  forest. 

Those  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  foreign- 
trade  activities  see  the  individual  trees  in  your 
daily  business — the  opportunities  for  profit- 
able trade,  the  obstructions  of  excessive  trade 
barriers  and  restrictions,  the  benefits  of  con- 
cessions obtained  in  trade  agreements.  You 
may  find  it  of  interest,  therefore,  to  view  the 
more  complete  picture,  the  way  in  which  our 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  fit 
into  the  whole  set-up  of  our  foreign  trade,  our 
international  commercial  relations,  and  our 
national  prosperity.  Let  me  set  forth  for  you 
some  of  these  broader  aspects. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  is  the  restoration  and  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade.  That  the  program 
has  already  made  recognizable  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  shown  by  objective  efforts 
to  measure  its  results.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  factors  influencing  the  volume  and  value 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  difficult  to  iso- 
late the  results  due  to  trade  agreements  from 
those  due  to  other  factors.  But  when  we  find 
that  our  trade  with  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  has  been  in- 
creasing, since  those  trade  agreements  have 
been  in  effect,  about  twice  as  fast  as  our  trade 
with  other  countries,  there  is  at  least  an  indi- 
cation that  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and 
the  promotion  of  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment,    which    constitute    the    essence    of 
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these  agreements,  are  having  the  desired  effc 
of  encouraging  more  business. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  must  have 
figure  or  two,  let  me  refer  to  the  analysis  pu 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  Ja 
uary  20,  according  to  which  the  increase  in  oj 
exports  to  trade-agreement  countries,  betwe 
a  pre-agreement  and  a  post- agreement  perk 
was  about  60  percent  as  compared  with  a  le 
than  30-percent  increase  in  exports  to  oth 
countries.  For  our  imports,  the  correspond^ 
figures  are  22  percent  and  less  than  11  percei 

I  am  aware  that  some  people  who  do  not  li| 
the  trade-agreements  program  claim  that  this 
not  a  true  and  representative  comparison,  th 
if  the  trade  were  more  closely  analyzed  the  r 
suits  would  be  different.  For  their  benefit  ai 
because  of  our  own  interest  in  an  accurate  a' 
praisal  of  the  program,  other  comparisons  ha' 
been  made.  We  find  that  our  exports  to  Canae 
of  those  products  on  which  Canada  reduct 
duties  by  trade  agreement  with  us  increase 
faster  under  the  agreement  than  our  exports 
Canada  of  other  products.  We  find  likewis 
in  examining  the  trade  of  a  representative  nun 
ber  of  countries  with  which  we  have  trac 
agreements,  that  our  percentage  shares  of  tl 
imports  of  most  of  these  countries  increase 
under  the  trade  agreements.  Both  of  these  sti 
tistical  inquiries  lead  to  results  which  suppo 
those  of  the  first-mentioned  comparison. 

We  naturally  tend  to  assume  that  an  increa; 
in  our  trade  is  beneficial.    But,  of  course,  froi 
the  national  point  of  view  our  foreign  trade 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  several  end 
So  let  us  consider  some  of  these  ends. 

First  of  all,  a  healthy  foreign  trade  is  es 
sential  to  our  national  prosperity.  I  know  thz 
I  do  not  have  to  convince  you  on  this  poin 
There  are  always  some  people,  however,  some 
times  people  of  recognized  ability  and  achieve 
ment,  who  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  fo 
this  country  to  look  for  foreign  markets  for  it 
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products  and  even  less  necessary  to  import 
products  of  other  countries.  This  doctrine 
elf-sufficiency  or  economic  isolation  is  how- 
•  rapidly  losing  support  in  the  face  of  the 
lent  facts. 

he  United  States  is  economically  dependent 
the  world  community  to  an  important  de- 
j.  The  maintenance  of  our  standards  of 
ng  requires  that  we  continue  to  be  so  de- 
dent.  This  country  could  never  hope  to  be 
irely  self-sufficient,  and  the  cost  of  seek- 

self-sufficiency  would  seriously  affect  our 
ional  welfare. 

?he  world's  resources  are  not  evenly  dis- 
mted.  Some  of  the  most  important  raw 
terials  needed  by  many  countries  are  found 
anly  a  few.  Some  nations  have  more  abun- 
lce  of  capital  or  more  labor  available  than 
ers.  One  country  can  export  one  type  of 
v  material  to  better  advantage  than  another. 
e  country  can  produce  certain  types  of  manu- 
tured  goods  more  economically  than  another. 
is  naturally  to  the  advantage  of  every  country 
exchange  the  goods  of  which  it  has  a  surplus 
i  which  it  can  best  produce  for  those  goods 
ich  it  lacks  or  can  produce  only  at  high  cost. 
ds  is  the  simple  and  basic  reason  for  trade, 
mestic  or  foreign. 

rhe  relation  of  our  foreign   trade  to  our 
tional  prosperity  is  very  close.    In  the  years 

which  our  exports  and  imports  have  been 
eatest,  our  production  has  also  been  high 

have  been  our  domestic  employment  and 
ige     levels.    The     benefits     of     prosperous 
reign  trade  pervade  our  whole  economy. 
The  expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  Amer- 
m  products  means  increased  production  in 
e  export  industries  and  an  outlet  for  surplus 
.rm  products.    This,  in  turn,   leads  to   in- 
eased    employment,    increased    wages,    and 
jtter  farm  prices.    Thus  the  farmer  and  the 
orker  who  produce  for  export  obtain  a  direct 
mefit  from  increased  sales  abroad.    This  in- 
cases their  purchasing  power  in  the  home 
larket  of  other  domestic  industries  and  other 
ranches  of  American  agriculture,  with  wide- 
?read  benefit  throughout  the  country. 
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To  be  specific,  let  us  look  at  the  stake  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  surrounding  district  in 
foreign  trade  and  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. Philadelphia  is  an  important  trading 
center.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
country's  most  important  ports,  connected  by 
its  extensive  railway  and  highway  networks 
with  a  rich  hinterland.  One  might  almost  use 
the  volume  of  commerce  passing  through  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  as  an  index  of  the 
country's  prosperity. 

The  export  products  of  the  area  served  by 
Philadelphia  include  iron  and  steel  products, 
electrical  and  industrial  machinery,  petroleum 
products,    and    fruits.    These    are    all    staple 
products,  representative  of  a  large  part  of  the 
total   United   States   exports.     Also,  the  im- 
ports which  enter  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in- 
volve an  important  part  of  the  area's  business. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  essential  raw 
materials  for  Pennsylvania's  factories.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  about  80,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  factories  which  convert  imported  raw 
materials  into  finished  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  reexport,  and  that  about  10,000 
more  workers  are  employed  in  plants  engaged 
in  the  secondary  processing  of  some  of  the  im- 
ported materials  or  in  the  use  of  imported  raw 
materials  and  semimanufactures. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  facili- 
tated exports  of  the  Philadelphia  region  by  ob- 
taining substantial  concessions  for  its  staple 
export  products  and  by  granting  reductions  in 
duty  on  many  of  the  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactures used  in  its  industries. 

The  increased  volume  of  exports  and  imports 
and  the  increased  activity  resulting  directly 
from  this  trade  stimulate  activity  in  other  lines, 
even  those  only  remotely  connected  with 
foreign  trade.  As  examples,  we  can  mention 
stevedoring,  transportation,  brokerage,  insur- 
ance, banking,  advertising,  merchandising, 
communications,  and  so  forth.  The  field  is  un- 
limited. The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the 
channel  free  and  the  flow  steady. 
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The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  seen  when 
economic  depression  at  home  and  abroad  and 
the  raising  of  tariff  barriers  and  other  trade 
restrictions  to  excessive  heights  combine   to 
restrict  and  reduce  the  flow  of  our  trade.    The 
decline  in  our  national  prosperity  during  the 
years  after  1929  is  a  story  that  is  all  too  well 
known.    The  causes  of  that  decline  were  many, 
but  one  of  the  important  factors  accounting 
for  the  depth  and  length  of  this  depression 
was  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade.    The  work- 
ers who  had  been  producing  for  export  were 
thrown  out  of  work  and  were  unable  to  buy 
the   products   of   other   American   industries. 
The  surplus  farm  products  which  no  longer 
had  export  markets  were  thrown  back  on  the 
home  market,  and  prices  dropped  to  record 
lows.     Every  branch  of  American  agriculture 
and  industry  felt  the  effects  of  a  shrunken 
foreign  trade. 

The  restoration  and  expansion  of  a  healthy 
and  profitable  flow  of  goods  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  is  es- 
sential for  the  welfare  of  our  entire  Nation. 
The  trade-agreements  program,  by  its  action 
in  bearing  down  upon  the  excessive  restric- 
tions against  our  trade,  sets  in  motion  a  whole 
series  of  transactions  leading  to  increased 
business  activity,  increased  employment,  and 
increased  consumer  purchasing  power— all  of 
which  mean  prosperity. 

The  policy  and  procedure  followed  in  the 
trade-agreements  program  is  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that,  given  fair  and  orderly  conditions 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  trade,  private 
initiative  will  rise  to  the  task  of  organizing 
and  carrying  on  this  commerce  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  high  standards  of  living. 
The  essential  task  faced  in  administering  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  to  promote  reason- 
able and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  our 
products  in  foreign  markets  in  return  for 
judicious  adjustments  in  our  own  tariff  rates 
and  guarantees  of  equal,  or  most-favored- 
nation,  treatment  on  our  part. 

In  carrying  out  this  task  there  has  been 
developed  a  valuable  and  effective  contribution 
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to  the  solution  of  our  perennial  national  healj 
ache— the  tariff  problem.    Tariff  revision  aib 
manipulation  has  been  a  frequently  recurrii- 
and  bitterly  controversial  element  of  our  entii 
national  history.     Eepeated  efforts  have  be| 
made  to  solve  it  through  administrative  tail 
adjustment,  on  the  basis  of  a  policy  and  fo 
mula  laid  down  by  Congress,  and  in  most  cas 
with  provision  for  reciprocal  negotiation  wit 
foreign  countries. 

People  who  do  not  like  the  trade-agreemen 
program— mostly  because  they  object  to  tl 
moderate  and  carefully  framed  tariff  adjus 
ments  which  it  involves— advance  various  a 
ternatives  or  modifications.  Usually  they  wi ' 
be  found  to  have  been  tried  in  our  past  hii1 
tory  and  found  wanting.  The  trade-agree 
ments  procedure  has  proven  in  practice  to  b 
fair  and  well  balanced,  and  it  works. 

The  important  features  of  this  procedur 
are  worth  passing  in  brief  review.  First  le 
me  emphasize  that  full  and  fair  opportunity 
is  given  to  all  interested  persons  to  presen 
their  views  in  connection  with  any  proposec 
trade-agreement  negotiations.  The  same  con 
sideration  is  given  to  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments of  Joe  Glutz,  manager  of  the  Fine  anc 
Dandy  Suspender  Manufacturing  Company 
as  is  given  to  requests  of  those  who  hire  high- 
priced  tariff  lobbyists  to  present  their  case. 

The   information    and    views   presented   in 
briefs  and  at  public  hearings  held  before  the 
Committee    for    Eeciprocity    Information    in 
connection  with  each  agreement  receive  thor- 
ough analysis  and  study  at  the  hands  of  the 
trained  experts  of  the  interdepartmental  trade- 
agreements    organization.    This    organization 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Tariff 
Commission    and    from   the    Departments   of 
State,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Treas- 
ury, who  can  draw  on  their  own  training  and 
experience  and  on  the  vast  resources  of  infor- 
mation and  experience  available  to  their  re- 
spective     agencies.    These     men      sift     the 
information  available  on  each  product  under 
consideration  and  formulate  the  recommenda- 
tions which,  when  they  have  received  the  neces-  I 
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official  approval,  form  the  basis  for 
itiations  with  foreign  governments. 
1  return  for  the  carefully  formulated  and 
eiously  safeguarded  tariff  concessions 
ited  to  the  other  country,  we  are  able  to 
re  from  the  foreign  government  the  valu- 
concessions  which  make  possible  the  ex- 
don  of  our  export  trade, 
lis  new  type  of  tariff  making  by  trade 
ements  avoids  the  evils  of  the  old  log- 
ng  tariff,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  reci- 
ity  treaties  requiring  congressional  ap- 
al,  and  the  defects  of  the  impracticable 
of-production  formula.  It  has  been  pos- 
i  by  this  procedure  to  determine  rates  of 
wt  duty  which  are  economically  justified 
to  obtain  in  return  improved  treatment  of 
exports.  The  interests  of  all  producers, 
t  and  small,  of  consumers,  importers,  and 
>rters,  are  taken  into  account, 
tie  principle  underlying  the  negotiation  of 
)ur  trade  agreements  is  the  most-favored- 
on  principle,  which  requires  that  the 
ted  States  and  the  other  country  with 
m  it  enters  into  a  trade  agreement  shall 
rd  to  each  other's  trade  treatment  which 
o  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  any 
i  country.  The  United  States  has  con- 
>ntly  held  that  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
rimination  and  preference  is  to  grant  the 
e  treatment  to  all  countries  who  do  not 
riminate  against  our  trade.  For  this 
on,  the  concessions  granted  in  a  trade 
sement  with  one  country  are  extended  to 
products  of  all  other  countries  not  found 
>e  discriminating  against  us.  Thus,  even 
ltries  with  which  we  do  not  have  trade 
jements  may  find  it  to  their  interest  as  well 
to  ours  to  accord  us  nondiscriminatory 
tment. 

he  application  of  the  most-favored-nation 
iciple  to  trade  negotiations  is  one  of  the 
ngest  forces  at  work  in  the  world  today  for 
oving  ill  will  engendered  by  economic 
tonalism.  The  rise  of  economic  national- 
following  the  World  War  was  accompanied 
an  alarming  increase  in  trade  discrimina- 
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tions.  Excessive  and  preferential  tariffs,  re- 
strictive quotas,  exchange  manipulations,  and 
government-controlled  monopolies  of  trade 
were  strangling  world  commerce  and  creating 
friction  between  nations.  This  country,  by 
pursuing  a  policy  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment, has  demonstrated  to  the  world  what  can 
be  done  to  increase  trade  between  nations  to 
the  common  advantage  of  all.  It  has  been 
widely  recognized  that  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  trade-agreements  program  offers  the  only 
sane  approach  to  an  orderly  world  economy, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  peace. 

You  will  probably  want  to  know  what  rela- 
tion there  can  be  between  the  peaceful  objec- 
tives of  the  trade-agreements  program  and 
the  current  developments  in  Europe.  The  war 
does  not  by  any  means  constitute  a  reason  for 
scrapping  the  trade-agreements  program.  On 
the  contrary,  the  program  is  the  one  hope  for 
salvaging  our  trade  from  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions which  come  with  war's  aftermath. 

The  war  will  undoubtedly  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  our  national  economy.  The  abnor- 
mal demand  for  certain  types  of  goods,  coupled 
with  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  markets  for 
other  types  of  goods,  is  bound  to  cause  a  dis- 
location of  all  branches  of  American  industry 
and  agriculture,  even  while  the  war  is  still 
going  on.  When  it  ends,  the  trade  of  the  world 
will  be  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  some  sound  basis 
for  the  reconstruction  of  orderly  trade  between 
nations.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  way  to 
reestablish  friendly  relations  among  all  nations 
and  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  future  commer- 
cial and  economic  conflict.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  find  some  means  by  which  the  economic  sys- 
tem can  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  a 
new  post-war  era. 

The  system  of  cooperation  between  nations 
by  means  of  mutually  advantageous  trade 
agreements  provides  a  means  and  an  instru- 
ment for  establishing  our  international  eco- 
nomic relations  on  a  sound  footing,  so  that  we 
may  some  day  achieve  a  lasting  structure  of 
world  prosperity  and  peace. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing departmental  orders: 

Departmental  Order  No.  840,  issued  February 
16,  1940 : 

The  Honorable  Breckinridge  Long,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  is  hereby  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service  and  with  supervision  of 
matters  relating  to  personnel  and  management, 
appropriations  of  the  Department  and  its  sev- 
eral activities,  consular  affairs,  passports,  visas, 
Foreign  Service  buildings,  international  con- 
ferences, and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Long  is  hereby  designated  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  each  of  the  following : 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Per- 
sonnel 

The  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  For- 
eign Service 

The  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Training 
School  Board 

This  Order  amends  the  provisions  of  all  exist- 
ing Departmental  Orders  in  conflict  therewith. 


Departmental  Order  No.  838,  issued  Febru> 
15, 194.0  : 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hosmer,  a  Foreign  Sen 
Officer  of  Class  II  on  detail  in  the  Departmt 
has  been  designated  to  serve  as  an  Execut 
Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  ] 
Long,  effective  February  16, 1940.  Mr.  Hosr 
will  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
him  by  Mr.  Long. 

Departmental  Order  No.  839,  issued  Febnu 
15, 1940 : 

Mr.  Fletcher  Warren,  a  Foreign  Service  ( 
ficer  of  Class  IV  on  detail  in  the  Departme 
has  been  designated  to  serve  as  an  Execut: 
Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  B 
Berle,  effective  February  16, 1940.  Mr.  Wan 
will  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
him  by  Mr.  Berle. 

Departmental  Order  No.  834,  issued  Janud 
23,  1940  : 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Logsdon  has  been  appoint 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Fiscal  and  Budget  A 
fairs.  Mr.  B.  Leslie  Vipond  has  been  appoint 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Office.  The  effective  da 
of  this  order  shall  be  January  23,  1940. 


Traffic  in  Arms,  Tin-Plat e  Scrap,  etc. 
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Note:  The  statistics  of  actual  exports  in  these  re- 
leases are  believed  to  be  substantially  complete.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  some  shipments  are  not 
included.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  fact,  statistics  in 
regard  to  such  shipments  will  be  included  in  the 
cumulative  figures  in  later  releases. 
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Arms  Export  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  cha| 
acter,  value,  and  countries  of  destination  « 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  w< 
licensed  for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  Stai 
during  January  1940: 
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Country  of  destination          < 

Category 

Value 

Total 

V      (2) 
I       (5) 
III    (2) 

$435. 00 
2,300.00   ) 
10.00 

$435.00 

V      (1) 

20,900.00    > 

45,043.48 

(2) 

6,833.48 

VII  (2) 

15,000.00    J 

I        (4) 
III    (1) 

39.00 
371,380.00 

IV     (2) 

455.00 

400, 328. 00 

V       (2) 

2,276.00 

(3) 

26,178.00    J 

V  (1) 
I        (4) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

20,  745. 00 
16.00 
64.60 

45, 384. 00 

20, 745. 00 

16.00 

ia                  - 

46, 398. 60 

VII   (1) 

950.00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

538.00 
915. 00 

IV     (1) 

2, 688. 00 

(2) 

19, 276. 00 

64, 984. 00 

V       (1) 

14, 950. 00 

(2) 

11,620.00 

(3) 

14, 997. 00 

V       (1) 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 

(2) 

2, 500. 00 

2.43 

2, 339. 18 

330. 00 

2, 500. 00 

2.43 

(4) 

8, 650. 38 

IV     (1) 

1, 480. 04 

(2) 
V      (1) 

129. 29 
45, 300. 00 

-      323, 378. 52 

(2) 

74, 464. 51 

(3) 

188, 931.  50 

VII  (1) 

1, 749. 02 

(2) 

4.60 

V      (1) 

(2) 

3, 500.  00 
34.00 

}         3, 534. 00 

I        (2) 

IV     (1) 

2, 900. 00 
39.60 

I 

V      (1) 

90, 000.  00 

\      214, 165. 80 

(2) 

106, 742. 57 

(3) 

14, 483. 63 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

587.00 
206.00 

1 

>        44. 293.  00 

V       (1) 

35, 000.  00 

1 

(3) 

8, 500.  00 

V       (2) 
(3) 

435.  62 
4, 868.  00 

\         6, 263.  32 

VII   (1) 

959. 70 

1 

IV     (1) 
VII   (1) 

17.50 
629. 28 

}             646. 78 

V       (2) 
(3) 

1, 950. 00 
7,  000.  Of) 

}          8, 950. 00 

IV     (2) 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

506. 00 

506.00 

158. 00 

98.00 

2, 612.  00 

| 

I          3, 768. 00 
1 

VII    (2) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 

900.00 

pt        

17.00 
60.00 

\              77.00 

I        (4) 
I        (4) 
III     (1) 

169, 253. 00 
1,617,500.00 
17,154,091.70 

169, 253. 00 

(2) 

16, 237. 80 

81,572,301.72 

V       (2) 

5, 983,  273.  22 

(3) 

56, 801, 199. 00 

I        (4) 
IV     (1) 

51.00 
2, 040. 00 

2, 489. 00 

(2) 

398.00 

at  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 

I        (4) 

907, 500. 00 

(5) 

200.90 

IV     (1) 

132.00 

■      908, 359. 40 

V       (2) 

47.50 

(3) 

479.00 

IV     (I) 
VII   (2) 

159.00 
3, 060. 00 

j          3, 219. 00 

itl                  

V     m 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

7, 000. 00 
123.00 
86.00 

7, 000. 00 

] 

}             509.00 

V       (2) 

300.00 

1 

V       (2) 
I        (4) 
IV     (1) 

1, 500. 00 
662. 00 
230.00 

1, 500. 00 

ia               -- 

1 

(2) 
V       (1) 

23.00 

}        22, 165. 00 

20, 500. 00 

(2) 

750. 0C 

) 

.    IV     (1) 

48.00 

48.00 

Country  of  destination 


Mexico. 


Netherlands. 


Netherlands  Indies 


New  Caledonia 
New  Zealand.. 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru. 

Portugal 


Rumania 

Southern  Rhodesia... 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Trinidad. 

Union  of  South  Africa 


Uruguay... 
Venezuela. 


Grand  total 


mm 


During  the  month  of  January,  316  arms 
export  licenses  were  issued. 

Arms  Exported 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
exported  during  January  1940  under  export 
licenses  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 
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16, 015.  00 

16, 300. 50 

8, 600. 00 

2, 018. 00 

81.00 

774,  260.  00 

689, 772. 00 
063, 198. 90 

49.00 
6.00 

50,  469. 00 

941.00 

271.00 
1,651.00 
3,  706. 00 

451. 73 
55, 635.  75 


Country  of  destination 


Netherlands 

Netherlands  Indies. 


Category 


New  Guinea,  Territory  of 
New  Zealand 

Norway... 

Panama 

Peru ._ 

Portugal... _. 

Surinam 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Trinidad 

Turkey 


I  (2) 
V  (2) 
T  (3) 
I  (2) 
(4) 
IV     (2) 


Value 


(2) 

V  (2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

I  (4) 
IV  (2) 
I  (2) 
VII  (1) 
IV     (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 


I 
V 

VII  (1) 

III  (1) 

V  (2) 

I  (1) 

(4) 

IV  (1) 


Uruguay. 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 
Venezuela 


V 

(2) 

(3) 

IV 

(2) 

V 

(2) 

(3) 

I 

(2) 

(5) 

III 

(1) 

IV 

(1) 

Yugoslavia 

Grand  total. 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(2) 
(3) 


IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

(2) 

V       (2) 


$13, 787. 

35, 580. 

34,  692 

1," 

639 

415 

229. 

1,500. 

1,971. 

2, 540 

15. 

16, 

3,900 

1, 457. 

64. 

2,700. 

4,825. 

51. 

33. 

193. 

902, 250] 

65, 240. 

17 

1. 

3, 028. 

2, 637, 

37, 120. 

18. 

2,800. 

3,000. 

146, 550. 

158, 750. 

904, 819. 

14,203 

1,300. 

3, 277. 

23,448, 

39. 

243. 

45, 192, 


Total 


531.00 
47.00 
4, 980. 00 
6,000.00 
3, 723. 23 
8, 372. 40 
2, 210. 00 


$84,05!; 
3,151 

4,511 

31) 

5,3571 

7, 5891 

84- 

193i 
967, 490 . 

42,804 
5,818 


1,252,347. 


282. 
45, 192. 


23,653. 


2, 210. 


23, 558, 733. 


Arms  Import  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  chai 
acter,  value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  th 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  wa 
licensed  for  import  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
during  the  month  of  January  1940: 


Country  of  origin 


Argentina- 
Belgium... 
Canada. . . 


Colombia 

France. 

Germany 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Trinidad 


Category 


Grandftotal. 


V 
I 
I 

V 

VII 

V 

I 

I 

V 

I 

V 

V 

V 


(2) 

(1) 
(1) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(5) 
(1) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(3) 


Value 


Total 


$175. 00 

126.00 

100.00 

330.00 

700.00 

125.00 

2,000.00 

10, 000.  00 

180.00 

1, 600. 00 

90.00 

150.00 

750.00 

1,500.00 


$175.  C 
126.  C 


1,255.0 

2,000.0 

10,000.0 

180.0 

1, 500. 0 

90.0 

150.0 

750.0 

1,500.01 


17,  726. 0( 
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hiring  the  month  of  January,  16  arms 
lort  licenses  were  issued. 

Categories  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  War 

'he  categories  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
)lements  of  war  in  the  appropriate  column 
the  tables  printed  above  are  the  categories 
j  which  those  articles  were  divided  in  the 
isident's  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937, 
imerating  the  articles  which  would  be  con- 
ered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
war  for  the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  joint 
olution  of  May  1,  1937  [see  pages  119-120 
the  Bulletin  of  January  27,  1940  (Vol.  II, 
.31)]. 

ecial  Statistics  in  Regard  to  Arms  Exports 
to  Cuba 

[n  compliance  with  article  II  of  the  conven- 
n  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  to 
ppress  smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  March 
'  1926,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

'The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
larance  of  shipments  of  merchandise  by 
iter,  air,  or  land,  from  any  of  the  ports  of 
her  country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  other 
untry,  shall  be  denied  when  such  shipment 
mpnses  articles  the  importation  of  which  is 
ohibited  or  restricted  in  the  country  to  which 
ch  shipment  is  destined,  unless  in  this  last 
se  there  has  been  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
lishes demanded  by  the  laws  of  both 
untries." 

Ld  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba  which 
strict  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
id  implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  by  re- 
aring an  import  permit  for  each  shipment, 
:port  licenses  for  shipments  of  arms,  ammuni- 
on,  and  implements  of  war  to  Cuba  are  re- 
nred  for  the  articles  enumerated  below  in 
Idition  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
resident's  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937 : 

(1)  Arms  and  small  arms  using  ammunition 
E  caliber  .22  or  less,  other  than  those  classed 
3  toys.  - 

(2)  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  of 
11  kinds  and  calibers,  other  than  those  classed 
3  toys,  and  of  guns  and  machine  guns. 
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(3)  Ammunition  for  the  arms  and  small 
arms  under  (1)  above. 

(4)  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 
with  cross-guard  hilts. 

(5)  Explosives  as  follows:  explosive  pow- 
ders of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes;  nitrocellu- 
lose having  a  nitrogen  content  of  12  percent 
or  less;  diphenylamine ;  dynamite  of  all  kinds; 
nitroglycerine;  alkaline  nitrates  (ammonium, 
potassium,  and  sodium  nitrate) ;  nitric  acid; 
nitrobenzene  (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane) ;  sul- 
phur; sulphuric  acid;  chlorate  of  potash;  and 
rc6  tones. 

(6)  fear  gas  (C6H5C0CH2C1)  and  other 
similar  nontoxic  gases  and  apparatus  designed 
for  the  storage  or  projection  of  such  gases. 

The  table  printed  below  indicates,  in  respect 
to  licenses  authorizing  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
of  the  articles  and  commodities  listed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  during  January  1940,  the  number  of 
licenses  and  the  value  of  the  articles  and  com- 
modities described  in  the  licenses : 


Number  of  licenses 

Section 

Value 

Total 

41 

(1) -- 

$1,092.55 

75.34 

10, 804.  50 

2^,  916. 14 

1 

(2)         -.- 

I      $34, 888. 53 

(3)         

(5)            

J 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  value 
of  the  articles  and  commodities  listed  above 
exported  to  Cuba  during  January  1940  under 
licenses  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 


Section 


0) 

(2) 

(5) 


Value 


$969. 60 

58.16 

11,653.00 

21,934.12 


Total 


$34, 614. 88 


Tin-Plate  Scrap 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  issued  during  ■  January  1940 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  tin-plate  scrap 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1936,  and  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  together  with  the  number  of 
tons  authorized  to  be  exported  and  the  value 
thereof : 


mm 

ffS6  '■■■■  '.'••' 

B 

■ 

11 

•'■:■:-•■'•.• 

■'-■■.- 
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Country  of  destination 


Japan . 


Number  of 
licenses 
issued 


24. 


Quantity 

in  long 

tons 


1,957 


Total  value 


$38, 063. 13 
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tion  of  helium  gas  under  the  provisions  of  t 
act  approved  on  September  1,  1937,  and  | 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto: 


Heltdm 

The  table  printed  below  gives  the  essential 
information  in  regard  to  the  licenses  issued 
during  January  1940  authorizing  the  exporta- 


Applicant  for  license 


The  Ohio  Chemical  & 
Mfg.  Co. 


Purchaser  in  for- 
eign country 


Oxygen     Co.     of 
Canada,  Ltd. 


Country 
of  desti- 
nation 


Canada... 


Quan- 
tity in 
cubic 
feet 


1,302 


T( 


$54 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

There  are  quoted  below  the  texts,  in  transla- 
tion, of  letters  received  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  Governments  on  Decem- 
ber 19  and  26,  1939,  respectively,  regarding  the 
declarations  made  by  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia, France,  Great  Britain,  India,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  concern- 
ing the  acceptances  by  these  Governments  of 
the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice : 
Norway 

"In  various  communications,  dated  Septem- 
ber 13th,  19th  and  20th  and  October  6th,  1939 
(C.  L.  141,  143,  147,  148  and  158.1939.V.),  you 
were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  have 
notified  you  that  they  will  not  regard  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice as  covering  disputes  arising  out  of  events 
occurring  during  the  present  hostilities. 


"In  a  further  communication,  dated  Septero 
ber  13th,  1939  (C.  L.  142.1939.V.),  you  in 
formed  me  that  the  French  Government  has 
for  its  part,  declared  that  it  considers  that  it 
acceptance  of  the  said  clause  cannot  hencefoi 
ward  be  operative  in  regard  to  disputes  relat 
ing  to  events  occurring  during  the  course  o; 
the  present  war. 

"While  taking  note  of  these  communications 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Nor 
wegian  Government  feels  obliged  to  make  res 
ervations  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  above 
mentioned  acts  of  denunciation,  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  disputes  not  connected  with 
the  war.  The  Royal  Government  would  vem 
ture,  furthermore,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  virtue  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute 
and  the  declarations  relating  thereto,  it  rests 
with  the  Court  itself  to  decide  questions  as  to 
its  own  jurisdiction  and,  should  the  case  arise, 
to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  scope  of  the  acts  of  denunciation  re- 
ferred to." 

Sweden 

"In  various  communications,  dated  Septem- 
ber 13th,  19th  and  20th  and  October  6th,  1939 
(C.  L.  141,  143,  147,  148  and  158.1939.V.), 
you  were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the 
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rernments  of  Australia,  the  United  King- 
q,  India,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
'e  notified  you  that  they  will  not  regard 
ir  acceptance  of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the 
itute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
lal  Justice  as  covering  disputes  arising  out 
jvents  occurring  during  the  present  hostili- 
;.  In  a  further  communication,  dated  Sep- 
tber  13th,  1939  (C.  L.  142.1939.V.),  J™  in- 
med  me  that  the  French  Government  has, 
its  part,  declared  that  it  considers  that  its 
eptance  of  the  said  clause  cannot  hencefor- 
rd  be  operative  in  regard  to  disputes  relat- 
;  to  events  occurring  during  the  course  of  the 
sent  war.  In  a  Circular  letter  dated  Sep- 
iber  13th,  1939,  (C.  L.  144.1939.V.),  you  also 
armed  [me]  that  the  Australian  Government 
ified  you  that  it  will  not  regard  its  accession 
the  General  Act  as  covering  or  relating  to 
f  disputes  arising  out  of  events  occurring 
ring  the  present  crisis. 

While  taking  note  of  these  communications, 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
redish  Government  feels  obliged  to  make 
ervations  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  above- 
ntioned  acts  of  denunciation,  more  particu- 
ly  as  regards  disputes  not  connected  with 
>  war.  The  Royal  Government  would  ven- 
•e,  furthermore,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
:t  that,  in  virtue  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute 
d  the  declarations  relating  thereto,  it  rests 
th  the  Court  itself  to  decide  questions  as  to 
own  jurisdiction  and,  should  the  case  arise, 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  and,  if  neces- 
•y,  the  scope  of  the  acts  of  denunciation  re- 
-red  to." 

neral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Aus- 
ilia  when  adhering  to  the  General  Act  for 
e  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
:tes  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
itions  states  in  a  circular  letter  dated  Janu- 
s' 17,  1940,  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
fairs  of  Sweden  has  informed  him  that 
lile  taking  note  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
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ment's  communication,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment feels  obliged  to  make  reservations  as  to 
tbe  legal  effect  of  the  "denunciation"  of  the 
General  Act,  more  particularly  as  regards  dis- 
putes not  connected  with  the  war. 

COMMERCE 

Provisional  Commercial  Agreement  With 
Chile  (Executive  Agreement  Series  No. 
119) 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
by  the  American  Embassy  at  Santiago  that  the 
Chilean  Government  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  into  definitive  force  as  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1940,  the  provisional  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Chile 
effected  by  notes  exchanged  in  Santiago  on 
January  6  and  February  1,  1938. 

This  agreement  continues  in  effect  the  provi- 
sions which  have  regulated  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Chile  in 
recent  years  on  an  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  basis,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  more 
comprehensive  agreement  or  treaty. 

The  provisional  agreement,  which  does  not 
include  tariff  concessions  on  individual  com- 
modities, was  published  by  the  Department  as 
Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  119. 

LABOR 

Convention  Fixing  the  Minimum  Age  for 
the  Admission  of  Children  to  Employment 
at  Sea  (Revised  1936) 

Iraq 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  January  17,  1940,  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Iraq  of  the  Con- 
vention Fixing  the  Minimum  Age  for  the  Ad- 
mission of  Children  to  Employment  at  Sea 
(revised  1936),  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  twenty-second  session 
(Geneva,  October  22-24,  1936),  was  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  on  December  30,  1939. 
According  to  information  received  from  the 
League  of  Nations  the  following  countries  have 
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ratified  this  convention :  Belgium,  Brazil,  Iraq, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Convention   Concerning  the  Use  of  White 
Lead  in  Painting  (1921) 

Netherlands 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  January  5,  1940,  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Netherlands 
of  the  Convention  Concerning  the  Use  of 
White  Lead  in  Painting,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  its  third  session 
(Geneva,  October  25-November  19,  1921),  was 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  on  December 
15,  1939. 

Convention  Concerning  Night  Work  in 
Bakeries 

Sweden 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  January  23,  1940,  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Sweden  of  the 
Convention  Concerning  Night  Work  in  Bak- 
eries, adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  its  seventh  session  (Geneva,  May  19- 
June  10,  1925),  was  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retariat on  January  5,  1940. 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
League  of  Nations  the  following  countries  have 
ratified  the  convention:  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Cuba,  Estonia,  Finland,  Ireland,  Lux- 
emburg, Nicaragua,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement 

The  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  has 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
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decree  which  gave  to  the  Nortli  American 
gional  Broadcasting  Agreement  the  appi 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico  was  publish* 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  February  15,  1940, 
that  no  reservations  have  been  made  by  Me: 
It  is  added  that  it  was  expected  that  the  { 
ernment  of  Cuba,  as  the  depository  Gov 
ment,  would  be  notified  by  telegraph  on 
ruary  16,  1940. 

The  North  American  Regional  Broadcas 
Agreement  was  signed  at  Habana,  Cuba,  at 
conclusion  of  the  First  Inter- American  R 
Conference  on  December  13,  1937.  It 
signed  by  representatives  of  Canada,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and 
United  States. 

The  agreement  was  not  to  become  effec 
until  ratified  by  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
the  United  States.  The  ratification  by  Me: 
is  the  last  required  to  make  the  agreement 
fective  and  makes  possible  the  necess 
engineering  measures  for  making  the  N( 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreen; 
operative. 
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Universal  Postal  Convention,  1934  .  .  '. 220 

Telecommunications : 

International  Telecommunication  Convention  (Treaty 

Series  No.  867) 221 
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EXPORT  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Representative  Frank  E.  Hook 


ased  to  the  press  February  20] 

hie  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
e  to  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Hook,  House 
Representatives',  was  made  public  at  the 
itol  on  February  20: 

"February  19,  1940. 
•  Deae  Mr.  Hook  : 

'.  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
ruary  10,  1940,1  in  regard  to  the  export  of 
oleum  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
According  to  available  records,  there  were 
xports  of  oil  to  the  country  in  question  dur- 
1939,  other  than  a  nominal  amount  of  lubri- 
ag  oils  valued  at  $94.  There  were  no  ex- 
s  of  aviation  gasoline  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
ng  1939  or  during  January  1940,  with  the 
ption  of  two  barrels  for  experimental  pur- 
is.  Exports  of  regular  gasoline  during  1939 
unted  to  883,530  barrels,  all  of  which  went 
iberia  and  were  exported  during  the  months 
leptember,  October  and  November.  Heavy 
unents  of  gasoline  to  Siberia  during  the 
imn  are  not  unusual.  There  were  no  exports 
;asoline  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  Decem- 
1939,  although  approximately  75,000  bar- 
were  exported  to  Eastern  Siberia  during 
nary  1940. 


"There  is  no  existing  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  petro- 
leum products  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  to  any  other 
country.  Before  such  exports  could  be  pro- 
hibited, new  legislation  would  be  required. 
Furthermore,  the  mere  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  pre- 
vent the  sale  and  export  of  petroleum  products 
to  that  country. 

"I  may  point  out,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  discourage  the  further 
delivery  of  plans,  plants,  manufacturing  rights, 
or  technical  information  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  aviation  gasoline  to 
countries  the  armed  forces  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  unprovoked  bombing  or  machine- 
gunning  of  civilian  populations  from  the  air. 
This  policy  was  announced  by  the  Department 
in  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  on  December 
20,  1939,2  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

"I  am  enclosing,  for  your  further  informa- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  press  release  issued  by  the 
Department  on  December  15,  1939.8 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordeix  Hull" 


rot  printed. 
212699—40 1 


aSee  the  Bulletin  of  December  23,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
26),  p.  714. 

8  See  the  Bulletin  of  December  16,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
25),  p.  685. 
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CENSORSHIP  OF  AIR  MAILS  AT  BERMUDA 


[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

The  censorship  of  air  mails  at  Bermuda  was 
commenced  on  January  18.  The  consul  at  Ber- 
muda immediately  telegraphed  the  Department 
stating  that  the  censor  at  Bermuda  had  removed 
for  purposes  of  censorship  all  sacks  of  through- 
bound  mail  for  Europe  from  the  American  Clip- 
per plane  en  route  to  Lisbon,  though  bags  for 
England  and  France  were  not  to  be  examined 
at  Bermuda. 

Before  the  mail  was  actually  removed  the 
traffic  representative  for  Pan  American  Airways 
and  the  captain  of  the  plane  communicated  with 
the  consul  at  Bermuda.  The  consul  recom- 
mended that  prior  to  permitting  mail  to  be  taken 
off  they  lodge  a  written  protest,  which  they  did, 
and  that  no  assistance  in  unloading  be  lent  to 
the  British  authorities.  At  the  same  time  the 
consul  orally  protested  to  the  chief  censor  and 


on  the  next  day  addressed  a  formal  note  to 
Colonial  Secretary.    Both  the  oral  and  the  w 
ten  protests  were  made  on  the  consul's  c| 
authority   and  not  by  instructions  from  i 
Department. 

The  Department  also   received   a   telegi; 
from  President  Trippe  of  Pan  American  j] 
ways  on  January  19,  the  day  following  this 
of  censorship.    No  mention  is  anywhere  mi 
either  in  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Trippe  or 
our  reports  from  the  American  consul  that  { 
force  was  used  or  threatened  in  connection  w 
this  removal  of  mails  from  the  plane.    Both 
captain  of  the  plane  and  the  Pan  Amerii 
representative  were  in  communication  with 
consul  and  had  every  opportunity  to  ment 
any  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  by  the  Brit1 
authorities,  as  did  Mr.  Trippe  in  his  telegram 
the  Department. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DETENTION  BY  BELLIGERENTS  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  FOR 
EXAMINATION  OF  PAPERS  OR  CARGOES 


[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

Following  is  a  list  of  American  vessels  in 
addition  to  the  tabulation  issued  on  January  8, 
1940,  showing  the  American  vessels  which  have 


been  reported  to  the  Department  of  State 
having  been  detained  by  belligerents  since  S< 
tember  1,  1939,  for  examination  of  papers 
carsro : 


Name  of  vessel 


Western  Queen. 
Tripp 


President  Adams. 


Manhattan. 


Owner  or  operator 


Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co._ 
Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co. 


American  President 
Lines. 


United  States  Lines. 


Cargo 


Mixed,  carbon 
black,  oils,  cop- 
per, lead,  man- 
ganese ore. 


Mixed,  fibre,  hemp, 
tea,  silk,  tin, 
rubber,  coffee, 
oil. 


Detained 


British  authorities,  Jan.  9,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  11,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Destination  Gen- 
oa. Proceeded  on  holdback 
guaranty.  2  items  seized,  7 
detained  for  guaranties,  2  for 
fuller  inquiries. 

British  authorities,  Dec.  29,  1939, 
at  Port  Said.  Destination 
Alexandria,  Genoa,  New  York. 
Suspect  cargo  discharged  at 
Alexandria.  1  item  seized,  18 
items  detained  for  guaranties. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  17,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 


Beleased 


After     seve 

hours. 
Jan.   13,  19 


After       fe 
hours. 
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Owner  or  operator 


LykesBros.  S.  S.  Co... 


American  Export  Lines. 


United  States  Lines.  _. 


American  President 
Lines. 


Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co. 


American  Export  Lines. 
American  Export  Lines. 


U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission (United 
States  Lines,  char- 
terer) . 

U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission (United 
States  Lines,  char- 
terer) . 

American  Export  Lines. 

United  States  Lines 


Tampa  Interocean 
S.  S.  Co.  (Chilean 
Nitrate  Sales  Corp., 
charterer) . 

American  Export  Lines. 

United  States  Lines 


United  States  Lines. 


Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co. 


American  Export  Lines. 


Cargo 


Mixed,  cotton, 
lead,  rosin. 


Mixed,  170  items. 
Glycerine  oil, 
sugar,  cotton, 
jute,  rubber, 
copper. 

Mixed,  160  items, 
coffee,  cocoa, 
lard,  oils,  cas- 
ings, wax. 

Mixed,  oil,  cotton, 
silk,  tin,  rubber. 


1,380    tons    cork- 
wood. 


Mixed,  90  items. 
Cotton,  bean  oil, 
lead. 


Mixed,  90  items, 
oil,  aluminum, 
lead,  tin  plate, 
steel,  etc. 


Detained 


British  authorities,  Jan.  13,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Destination  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece.  Vessel 
proceeded  on  holdback  guaran- 
ty. 2  items  seized,  23  subject 
to  guaranty,  27  released. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  17,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  470  sacks  mail 
seized — 54  German,  80  Italian, 
336  ordinary  German.  Cargo 
released  on  Black  Diamond 
guaranty.    Destination  Genoa. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  20,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Destination  Gen- 
oa. Released  on  holdback 
guaranty. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  10,  1940, 
at  Port  Said.  Destination 
Genoa,  New  York.  Vessel  dis- 
charged items  of  suspect  cargo 
at  Alexandria  and  proceeded 
on  voyage.  3  items  detained 
subject  to  guaranties. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  21,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  20,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  22,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  27,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Destination  Lis- 
bon to  Odessa. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  28,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 


British  authorities,  Jan.  29,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Jan.  31,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Jan.  31,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 


British  authorities,  Feb.  1,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

French  authorities,  Feb.  2,  1940. 
Stopped  by  French  patrol  ves- 
sel cp  14  about  25  miles  south- 
east Cape  St.  Vincent  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar 
for  examination. 

British  authorities,  Feb.  3,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  390  sacks 
German  mail  seized,  but  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  mail  pouches 
were  not  disturbed. 

British  authorities,  Jan.  28,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Destination 
Italy  and  Greece.  Vessel  pro- 
ceeded on  holdback  guaranty. 
1  item  seized,  34  detained  sub- 
ject to  guaranty. 

British  authorities,  Feb.  5,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 


Released 


Jan.  14,  1940. 


Jan.  23,  1940. 


After      several 
hours. 
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Jan.  22,  1940. 
Jan.  31,  1940. 
Jan.  23,  1940. 
Jan.  30,   1940 


After     several 
hours. 


Feb.  1,  1940. 

After  several 

hours. 
Feb.  1,  1940. 


Feb.  9,  1940. 


Feb.  4,  1940. 


Feb.  13,  1940. 
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Name  of  vessel 


Scottsburg 

West  Chatala. 


Manhattan. 
Exermont.. 


Owner  or  operator 


Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co... 
Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co... 

United  States  Lines 

American  Export  Lines. 


Cargo 


Mixed,  90  items, 
rice,  cotton,  as- 
phalt, coffee, 
wax,  etc. 


[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

A  total  of  108  American  vessels  have  been 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  as  having 
been  detained  by  belligerents  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939,  and  February  15,  1940,  for  exami- 
nation of  papers  or  cargo. 

The  following  tables  give  data  concerning  the 
average  length  of  detentions : 

Detentions  of  American  Ships  bt  Nationality 

By  British  authorities 90 

By  French  authorities 14 

By  German  authorities 4 

Total 108 


Detentions  of  American  Ships  bt  Belligerents 


Month 


Average 
length  of 
detention 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February  (%  month) 

Total 


Detained 


British  authorities,  Feb.  8,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  10,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 


British  authorities,  Feb.  14,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  14,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 


Released 


Feb.  9,  194; 

After  sevej 
hours. 

After  sevei 

hours. 
Feb.  16,  19<( 


Detentions  of  American  Ships  at  Gibraltar 


Month 


October 

November 

December 

January 

February  (to  the  15th) . 


Total. 


Number 
of  vessels 


5 

4 

9 

19 

7 


44 


Avers 
length- 
detent 


Day 
1 


♦  ♦  + 

ESTONIA:  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  messa 
to  the  President  of  Estonia,  Konstantin  Pa 

"The  White  House, 

February  24, 191fi, 

"On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  St& 
and  in  my  own  name  I  extend  to  Your  Exc 
lency  on  this  anniversary  of  the  independer 
of  Estonia  most  cordial  greetings  and  the  assi 
ances  of  my  best  wishes. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 


The  American  Republics 


)PLIES  TO  PROTEST  OF  THE  TWENTY-ONE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
ON  VIOLATION  OF  THE  NEUTRALITY  ZONE4 


.sed  to  the  press  February  23] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE 

llowing  is  a  translation  of  a  communica- 
te the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Secre- 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Communications  of 
Republic  of  Panama,  transmitted  through 
Embassy  of  Panama  in  Washington : 

Panama,  January  26,  191$. 
Secretary  : 

ir  Your  Excellency's  information,  I  have 
lonor  to  transmit  to  you  an  authenticated 
of  the  notes  from  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
ster  and  from  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
ice,  forwarding  the  replies  of  the  Govern- 
I  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the  cable- 
is  which  the  President  of  Panama,  in  be- 
of  the  21  American  Republics,  sent  to  His 
jsty  King  George  VI  and  to  the  President 
le  French  Republic,  in  connection  with  the 
unter  between  naval  forces  of  the  British 
German  belligerents  which  occurred  on  De- 
>er  13,  1939,  within  the  Security  Zone  de- 
1  upon  at  the  Consultative  Meeting  of  the 
isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
iblics,  held  toward  the  end  of  last  year  in 
city, 
take  [etc.]  Narciso  Garat 

[Enclosure  1] 

3  British  Minister  in  Panama  to  the  Pana- 
mian  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
nmrvwrdcations] 

British  Legation, 
Panama,  January  14th,  1940. 

ie  the  Bulletin  of  December  23,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
p.  723. 


His  Excellency  Dr.  Narciso  Garat, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Panama. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

On  December  23rd  the  Acting  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  communicated  to  His 
Majesty  The  King  the  text  of  a  document  agreed 
upon  unanimously  by  the  21  American  Repub- 
lics in  connection  with  the  recent  encounter  in 
the  South  Atlantic  between  certain  of  His 
Majesty's  Ships  and  the  German  warship  Ad- 
miral Graf  Spee.  On  December  27th  His 
Majesty  formally  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
this  document,  stating  that,  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  practice,  he  had  referred  it  for 
the  consideration  of  his  responsible  Ministers. 

I  now  have  the  honour,  under  instructions 
from  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  communicate  to  Your 
Excellency  the  enclosed  statement  on  behalf  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  to  request  that  Your  Excellency  will 
be  good  enough  to  communicate  it  to  the  other 
Pan-American  Governments. 

I  have  [etc.]  Charles  Dodd 

[Subenclosure] 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  devoted  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  communication  agreed  upon  unani- 
mously by  the  21  American  Republics,  the  text 
of  which  was  telegraphed  to  His  Majesty  The 
King  by  the  Acting  President  of  Panama  on 
December  23rd  last.  In  that  communication 
reference  was  made,  among  other  matters,  to 
the  recent  naval  action  between  British  and 
German  warships  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  to 
the  maritime  security  zone  described  in  the 
Declaration  of  Panama  of  October  3rd,  1939. 
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His  Majesty's  Government,  who  themselves 
so  long  strove  to  prevent  war,  fully  appreciate 
the  desire  of  the  American  Republics  to  keep 
the  war  away  from  the  shores  of  the  American 
Continent.  It  was  therefore  not  merely  with 
interest  but  with  understanding  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  learned  of  the  maritime 
security  zone  proposal.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment noted  with  satisfaction  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Panama  itself  that  the  attempt  would  be 
made  to  base  the  observance  of  its  provisions 
upon  the  consent  of  the  belligerents.  This  fresh 
expression  of  adherence  to  the  idea  of  solving 
international  difficulties  by  mutual  discussion, 
which  has  always  been  upheld  by  the  American 
Republics,  confirmed  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment's belief  that  these  Powers  would  not 
attempt  to  enforce  observance  of  the  zone  by 
unilateral  action  and  encouraged  their  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  give  effect  by 
means  of  negotiation  to  the  intentions  which 
inspired  it. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment were  examining  the  proposal  of  the 
Conference  of  Panama  at  the  time  when  the 
communication  of  December  23rd  was  received. 
In  view  of  this  communication  His  Majesty's 
Government  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
American  Republics  to  the  following  consider- 
ations: It  will  be  apparent,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  proposal,  involving  as  it  does  the  aban- 
donment by  the  belligerents  of  certain  legiti- 
mate belligerent  rights,  is  not  one  which  on  any 
basis  of  International  Law  can  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  unilateral  action,  and  that  its  adoption 
requires  their  specific  assent.  The  acceptance 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  belligerents  should  forego  their 
rights  in  the  zone  must  clearly  be  dependent 
upon  their  being  assured  that  the  adoption  of 
the  zone  proposal  would  not  provide  German 
warships  and  supply  ships  with  a  vast  sanc- 
tuary from  which  they  could  emerge  to  attack 
Allied  and  neutral  shipping,  to  which  they 
could  return  to  avoid  being  brought  to  action, 
and  in  which  some  un-neutral  service  might  be 
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performed  by  non-German  ships,  for  exam]| 
by  the  use  of  wireless  communications, 
would  also  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  Germi 
warships  and  supply  ships  would  not  be  \ 
abled  to  pass  with  impunity  from  one  ocean 
another  through  the  zone,  or  German  merchsl 
ships  to  take  part  in  inter- American  trade  1 
earn  foreign  exchange,  which  might  be  us 
in  attempts  to  promote  subversion  and  sail 
tage  abroad  and  to  procure  supplies  for  t 
prolongation  of  the  war,  thus  depriving  I 
Allies  of  the  fruits  of  their  superiority  at  s<j 
Moreover,  the  acceptance  of  the  zone  proposi 
would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  that  it  shou 
not  constitute  a  precedent  for  a  far-reachi] 
alteration  in  the  existing  laws  of  maritin 
neutrality. 

Unless  these  points  are  adequately  sal 
guarded,  the  zone  proposals  might  only  lead 
the  accumulation  of  belligerent  ships  in  tl 
zone.  This  in  turn  might  well  bring  the  ri: 
of  war  nearer  to  the  American  States  and  lej 
to  friction  between  on  the  one  hand  the  Allit 
pursuing  their  legitimate  belligerent  activitie 
and  on  the  other  the  American  Republics,  e\ 
deavouring  to  make  this  new  policy  prevail. 

The  risk  of  such  friction,  which  His  Majesty 
Government  would  be  the  first  to  deplore,  woul 
be  increased  by  the  application  of  sanction 
His  Majesty's  Government  must  emphaticall 
repudiate  any  suggestion  that  His  Majesty 
Ships  have  acted,  or  would  act,  in  any  way  the 
would  justify  the  adoption  by  neutrals  of  pun 
tive  measures  which  do  not  spring  from  the  a< 
cepted  canons  of  neutral  rights  and  obligation: 
If,  therefore,  the  American  States  were  to  adop 
a  scheme  of  sanctions  for  the  enforcement  of  th 
zone  proposal,  they  would,  in  effect,  be  offerin, 
a  sanctuary  to  German  warships,  within  whici 
His  Majesty's  Ships  would  be  confronted  wit] 
the  invidious  choice  of  having  either  to  refraii 
from  engaging  their  enemy  or  laying  themselve 
open  to  penalties  in  American  ports  and  waters 
Up  to  the  present  it  does  not  appear  tha 
means  have  been  found  by  which  the  disadvan 
tages  of  the  zone  proposal  could  be  eliminated 
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this  is  the  case  was  shown  by  the  oper- 
s  in  the  zone  of  the  warship  Admiral  Graf 
and  the  supply  ship  Tacoma. 
ith  regard  to  the  specific  incidents  of  which 
ion  is  made  in  the  communication  under 
r,  His  Majesty's  Government  must  observe 
the  legitimate  activities  of  His  Majesty's 
s  can  in  no  way  imperil,  but  must  rather 
ibute  to  the  security  of  the  American  Con- 
t,  the  protection  of  which  was  the  object  of 
ramers  of  the  Declaration  of  Panama.  His 
sty's  Government  cannot  admit  that  there 
Y  foundation  for  a  claim  that  such  activities 
in  any  way  exposed  them  to  justifiable  re- 
jh,  seeing  that  the  zone  proposal  has  not 
made  effective  and  belligerent  assent  has 
et  been  given  to  its  operation, 
view  of  the  difficulties  described  above,  it 
ars  to  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
effective  method  of  achieving  the  American 
st  of  preventing  belligerent  acts  within  the 
would  be,  firstly,  to  ensure  that  the  Ger- 
Government  would  send  no  more  warships 
it.  Secondly,  there  are  obvious  difficulties 
plying  the  zone  proposal  at  this  stage  of  the 
when  so  much  German  shipping  has  al- 
y  taken  refuge  in  American  waters.  If  the 
s  are  to  be  asked  to  forego  the  opportunity 
pturing  these  vessels,  it  would  also  seem  to 
jcessary  that  they  should  be  laid  up  under 
American  control  for  the  duration  of  the 

the  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government  it 
d  only  be  by  means  such  as  those  indicated 
the  wish  of  the  American  Governments  to 

war  away  from  their  coasts  could  be 
sed  in  a  truly  effective  and  equitable  man- 

Until  His  Majesty's  Government  are  able 
el  assured  that  the  scheme  will  operate  satis- 
>rily,  they  must,  anxious  as  they  are  for  the 
Iment  of  American  hopes,  necessarily  re- 
)  their  full  belligerent  rights  in  order  to 
;  the  menace  presented  by  German  action 
policy  and  to  defend  that  conception  of  law 
that  way  of  life,  which  they  believe  to  be  as 
to  the  peoples  and  Governments  of  America 


as  they  are  to  the  peoples  and  Governments  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

[Enclosure  2 — Translation] 

[The  French  Charge  in  Panama  to  the  Pana- 
manian Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Communications] 

Legation  or  France, 
Panama,  January  23,  19Jfi. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Naeciso  Garat, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Communications, 
Panama. 
Mr.  Secretary: 

As  Your  Excellency  knows,  on  December  23rd 
last  His  Excellency  Mr.  Augusto  S.  Boyd,  Act- 
ing President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  the 
text  of  a  note  the  terms  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  common  accord  by  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics,  regarding  a  naval  action 
that  had  taken  place  between  English  and  Ger- 
man warships  close  to  the  coast  of  Uruguay. 

On  January  4th,  Mr.  Albert  Lebrun  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  the  communication  in 
question,  indicating  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  submit  to  a  thorough  examination 
the  problems  raised  by  the  American  Republics, 
problems  with  regard  to  which  it  reserved  its 
stand. 

By  order  of  my  Government,  I  have  the  honor 
to  send  to  Your  Excellency,  under  this  cover, 
the  response  of  Mr.  Daladier,  requesting  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  communicate  it  to  the 
American  Republics  which  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Panama. 

I  take  [etc.]    Pierre  H.  de  la  Blanchetai 

[Subenclosure — Translation] 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  has 
examined  with  attention  the  communication 
which  the  Acting  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  was  good  enough  to  address  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  on  Decem- 
ber 23rd  last,  following  a  unanimous  agreement 
among   the   twenty-one   American   Republics. 
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This  note  referred  to  a  naval  action  that  had 
taken  place  between  British  and  German  war- 
ships after  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee  had  at- 
tempted to  come  up  with  the  French  merchant 
vessel  Formose  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it. 

2.  This  communication  referred  to  the  desire 
manifested  by  the  American  Republics  in  the 
Declaration  of  Panama  to  keep  the  war  away 
from  the  coasts  of  the  American  continent. 
The  Government  of  the  Republic,  which  strove 
for  a  long  time  to  avoid  war,  fully  appreciates 
the  desire  of  the  American  Republics,  and  has 
examined  in  the  most  sympathetic  spirit  their 
proposal  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  zone 
of  maritime  security.  It  interprets  the  steps 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  American  Governments 
both  on  December  23rd  and  also  by  the  preced- 
ing communication  of  the  Declaration  of  Pan- 
ama as  implying  that  in  the  minds  of  those 
Governments  the  constitution  of  such  a  zone, 
involving  a  renunciation  by  the  belligerent  states 
of  the  exercise,  over  wide  areas,  of  rights  well 
established  by  international  custom,  could  re- 
sult only  from  an  agreement  among  all  the 
states  interested. 

3.  The  recent  occurrences  to  which  the  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Republics  refers  illustrate  very  plainly  the  situ- 
ation which  is  to  be  regulated.  These  facts 
arise  from  the  attempt  of  the  Admiral  Graf  Spee 
to  attack  and  destroy,  within  the  zone  of  mari- 
time security,  the  French  merchant  vessel  For- 
mose. It  is  evident  that  under  the  conditions  of 
the  present  war  such  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  can  have  no  effect  on  the  outcome 
of  this  war.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  if  such 
acts  are  committed  or  attempted  it  is  the  strict 
right  of  France  and  Great  Britain  to  oppose 
this  in  good  time  by  a  counter-attack  and  that 
they  cannot  be  asked  to  renounce  this  right.  It 
follows  that,  if  the  maritime  security  zone  is 
to  become  a  reality,  as  the  American  Govern- 
ments desire,  it  is  necessary  for  the  latter  to 
furnish  the  Government  of  the  Republic  with 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  send  warships  or  supply 
ships  into  that  zone. 
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4.  The  incontestable  superiority  that  Fr 
and  Great  Britain  have  over  Germany  in 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  has  had  th 
suit  that  numerous  German  merchant  vej 
normally  have  no  other  resource  for  escaping 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  taking  pi 
than  to  seek  refuge  in  American  ports, 
institution  of  the  zone  of  protection  could 
have  the  effect  of  releasing  them  and  of  thus 
priving  the  Allies  of  advantages  for  them 
ing  out  of  their  naval  superiority  over  Germ 
It  would  therefore  have  to  include,  on  the 
of  each  American  Government,  effective  ir. 
ures  adapted  to  hold  in  its  ports  the  Ger 
ships  which  have  taken  refuge  there. 

5.  The  American  Governments  do  not  apj 
to  contemplate  assuming  the  responsibility 
insuring  within  the  wide  areas  which  wo 
constitute  the  zone  of  protection  the  supp; 
sion  of  acts  of  aid  to  the  enemy  (un-neu: 
service).  The  possibility  of  such  acts  is 
great,  thanks  in  particular  to  radio  commur: 
tions,  that  naval  forces  could  not  be  depr:i 
of  the  right  of  preventing  them  and  represn 
them  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  inte  i 
tional  law. 

6.  These  are  the  bases  on  which,  if 
American  Governments  cause  them  to  bei 
cepted  by  all  the  belligerent  states,  there  m| 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  I 
public,  be  sought  the  accomplishment  of  I 
aims  pursued  by  the  American  Republics. 

7.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  J 
unaware  that  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  J 
cedure  and  the  extent  of  the  zone  differen 
of  opinion  may  arise  over  concrete  cases.  I 
least,  they  can  be  easily  discussed  through  di]i 
matic  channels  if,  in  application  as  well  a:i 
theory,  an  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  met': 
of  free  discussion  and  reciprocal  agreeim] 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  danger: 
provoking  regrettable  friction  by  proceedi 
unilaterally,  departing  from  the  habitual  p]< 
tice  of  nations.  Such  friction  would  be  ji 
ticularly  serious  if  it  proceeded  from  punifi 
measures  against  ships  that  had  done  nothi 
contrary  to  international  law.  To  refuse,  i: 
case  of  this  kind,  refuge,  transit  or  refueh 
to  a  warship  would  contrast  badly  with  i 
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of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
iguay  with  regard  to  the  Admiral  Graf 
e. 

The  Government  of  the  Kepublic  hopes 
I  by  thus  setting  forth  its  sentiments  it  will 
b  contributed  to  the  putting  into  practice 
he  views  by  which  the  twenty-one  American 
tublics  have  been  inspired.  At  the  same 
i,  it  anticipates  that  the  latter  will  recog- 
|  that  as  long  as  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
the  bases  described  above,  the  Government 
he  Eepublic  retains  the  full  exercise  of  its 
its  as  a  belligerent,  which  are  founded  on 
rnational  law  and  which  must  permit  it  to 
sguard  the  principles  of  law  and  the  concept 
iife  which  it  shares  with  the  Governments 

the  peoples  of  America. 

Daladier 

GERMANY 

'ollowing  is  a  translation  of  a  note  received 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Ambassador 
Panama  in  Washington: 

Embassy  of  Panama, 

Washington,  February  16, 19Ifi. 

.  Secretary: 

have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Your  Excel- 
sy  herewith  a  copy  of  the  note,  with  a 
tislation  thereof  into  Spanish,  addressed  to 

Panamanian  Chancellery  by  the  Charge 
.ffaires  of  Germany  in  Panama,  by  means 
which  he  replies  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
nt  to  the  protest  which  the  American  Re- 
gies, through  His  Excellency  the  President 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  addressed  on  De- 
iber  23, 1939,  to  the  countries  which  violated 

Security  Zone  established  in  the  Declara- 
ii  of  Panama,  of  October  3,  1939. 
'  avail  [etc.]  Jorge  E.  Boyd 

[Enclosure — Translation] 

mmunieation  Received  by  the  Panamanian 
lhancellery  From  the  Charge  d*  Affaires  of 
rermany  in  Panama 

s  Excellency  Mr.  Nabciso  Garay, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Panama. 


Mr.  Minister  : 

The  late  President  of  Panama  communicated 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich,  by  a 
cablegram  of  October  4,  1939,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Republics,  the  text  of  the  so-called 
Declaration  of  Panama,  which  sought  to  protect 
the  neutral  American  republics  against  menace 
to  their  vital  interests  by  the  effects  of  the  state 
of  war  existing  at  present.  For  that  purpose, 
the  establishment  of  a  security  zone  is  contem- 
plated in  the  Declaration  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  military  operations  may  be  carried  on 
by  belligerents  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
American  continent,  to  a  fixed  distance.  The 
Governments  of  the  American  republics  agree 
that  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  bel- 
ligerents the  recognition  of  such  a  security  zone. 
In  another  telegram  of  the  Acting  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  certain  cases  are  men- 
tioned, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Governments,  have  been  likely  to  endanger  the 
efforts  for  the  security  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  addition,  it  was  stated  in  this  tele- 
gram that  the  American  Governments  protested 
to  the  belligerent  powers  against  these  occur- 
rences and  that  they  had  entered  into  consulta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  system 
of  common  protection.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Reich  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  these 
two  telegrams  by  telegrams  of  October  23rd  and 
December  29th,  1939,  and  added  that  he  had 
instructed  the  German  Government  to  consider 
the  matter.  As  the  result  of  this  consideration, 
I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  following 
to  Your  Excellency,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
transmitted  to  the  other  American  Govern- 
ments : 

(1)  The  German  Government  welcomes  the 
intention  of  the  American  Republics,  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality  during  the  present  conflict,  and  fully 
understands  that  they  wish,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  take  precautionary  action  against  the  effects 
of  the  present  war  on  their  countries  and 
peoples. 

(2)  The  German  Government  believes  itself 
to  be  in  agreement  with  the  American  Govern- 
ments that  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
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Declaration  of  Panama  would  mean  a  change 
in  existing  international  law  and  infers  from 
the  telegram  of  October  4th  of  last  year  that  it 
is  desired  to  settle  this  question  in  harmony  with 
the  belligerents.  The  German  Government  does 
not  take  the  stand  that  the  hitherto  recognized 
rules  of  international  law  were  bound  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rigid  and  forever  immutable 
order.  It  is  rather  of  the  opinion  that  these 
rules  are  capable  of  and  require  adaptation  to 
progressive  development  and  newly  arising  con- 
ditions. In  this  spirit,  it  is  also  ready  to  take 
up  the  consideration  of  the  proposal  of  the  neu- 
tral American  Governments.  However,  it  must 
point  out  that  for  the  German  naval  vessels 
which  have  been  in  the  proposed  security  zone 
so  far,  only  the  rules  of  law  now  in  effect 
could,  of  course,  be  effective.  The  German 
naval  vessels  have  held  most  strictly  to  these 
rules  of  law  during  their  operations.  There- 
fore in  so  far  as  the  protest  submitted  by  the 
American  Governments  is  directed  against  the 
action  of  German  warships,  it  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  the  German  Government  as  well 
grounded.  It  has  already  expressed  to  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  its  divergent  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  also  in  the  special  case  men- 
tioned in  the  telegram  of  the  Acting  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  December  24th. 
Besides,  the  German  Government  cannot  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Governments  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  to  decide  unilaterally  upon  meas- 
ures in  a  manner  deviating  from  the  rules 
hitherto  in  effect,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  under 
consideration  by  the  American  Governments 
against  the  ships  of  the  belligerent  countries 
which  have  committed  acts  of  war  within  the 
waters  of  the  projected  security  zone,  according 
to  the  telegram  of  December  24th  of  last  year. 
(3)  Upon  considering  the  questions  connected 
with  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  se- 
curity zone,  there  arises  first  of  all  one  important 
point  which  causes  the  situation  of  Germany 
and  the  other  belligerent  powers  to  appear  dis- 
parate with  respect  to  this:  that  is,  while  Ger- 
many has  never  pursued  territorial  aims  on  the 
American  continent,  Great  Britain  and  France 
have,  however,  during  the  course  of  the  last  few 
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centuries,  established  important  possessions  i 
bases  on  this  continent  and  the  islands  offshii 
the  practical  importance  of  which  also  w 
respect  to  the  questions  under  considerat1 
here  does  not  require  any  further  explanati 
By  these  exceptions  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
favor  of  Great  Britain  and  France  the  efl 
of  the  security  zone  desired  by  the  neutral  An 
ican  Governments  is  fundamentally  and  d 
sively  impaired  to  start  with.  The  inequal 
in  the  situation  of  Germany  and  her  adversai 
that  is  produced  hereby  might  perhaps  be  el 
inated  to  a  certain  extent  if  Great  Britain  $ 
France  would  pledge  themselves,  under  ; 
guaranty  of  the  American  States,  not  to  m. 
the  possessions  and  islands  mentioned  the  st£ 
ing  points  or  bases  for  military  operations ;  e 
if  that  should  come  about,  the  fact  would  £ 
remain  that  one  belligerent  state,  Canada, 
only  directly  adjoins  the  zone  mentioned  in 
west  and  the  east,  but  that  portions  of  Canad 
territory  are  actually  surrounded  by  the  zone. 
(4)  Despite  the  circumstances  set  fo 
above,  the  German  Government,  on  its  si 
would  be  entirely  ready  to  enter  into  a  furt 
exchange  of  ideas  with  the  Governments 
the  American  Republics  regarding  the  putt 
into  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Panai 
However,  the  German  Government  must 
sume  from  the  reply  of  the  British  and  Frei 
Governments,  recently  published  by  press  s 
radio,  that  those  two  governments  are  not  w 
ing  to  take  up  seriously  the  idea  of  the  secui 
zone.  The  mere  fact  of  the  setting  up  of 
mands  according  to  which  entrance  into 
zone  mentioned  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  G 
man  warships,  while  the  warships  of  the  I 
versaries  are  officially  to  retain  the  right 
enter  the  zone  without  restriction,  shows  si 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  most  elementary  id 
of  international  law  and  imputes  to  the  gove 
ments  of  the  American  states  such  a  flagr: 
violation  of  neutrality  that  the  German  G 
ernment  can  see  therein  only  the  desire  of  1 
British  and  French  Governments  to  do  a"w 
with  the  basic  idea  of  the  security  zone,  fi 
of  all. 
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)  Although  the  German  Government  is  en- 
y  ready  to  enter  into  the  proposals  and 
;estions  of  the  American  states  in  this  field, 
German  Government  can  feel  certain  of  a 
bss  of  the  continuation  of  the  plan  of  the 
rity  zone  only  when  the  British  and  French 
tion  that  has  been  made  known  is  funda- 
tally  revised, 
avail  [etc.]  Winter 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    EXTRADITION 
TREATY  WITH  GUATEMALA 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signing  in 
Guatemala  City  on  February  20,  1940,  of  a 
supplementary  extradition  treaty  with  Guate- 
mala, appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  head- 
ing "Treaty  Information." 


Publications 


>UBLICATION  OF  "FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
THE  LANSING  PAPERS,  1914-1920,"  VOLUME  I 


:ase<l  to  the  press  February  22] 

he  first  of  two  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations 
le  United  States:  The  Lansing  Papers  1914- 
\  is  being  released  today.  The  set  contains 
roximately  1,400  pages  of  diplomatic  cor- 
ondence  and  other  documents,  chiefly  from 
period  of  the  World  War,  the  greater  part 
mich  has  not  previously  been  published, 
he  documents  contained  in  these  two  vol- 
!S  constitute  an  extensive  selection  from  the 
;e  body  of  correspondence  of  Robert  Lansing, 
ner  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  secured  for 
files  of  the  Department  of  State  following 
Lansing's  death  in  1928.  These  papers  were, 
refore,  not  available  at  the  time  when  the 
lines  of  Foreign  Relations  for  the  years  1914 
)ugh  1919  and  the  supplementary  volumes 
he  World  War  and  on  Russia  were  compiled, 
arge  number  of  the  papers,  however,  seemed 
lave  such  great  public  interest  that  it  was 
med  desirable  to  publish  these  additional 
plemental  volumes.  Although  the  volumes 
sist  largely  of  papers  received  from  the  col- 
ion  of  Mr.  Lansing,  a  certain  number  of 
sely  related  documents  from  other  official 
rces,  whose  publication  seemed  desirable, 
re  been  included.  These  papers  represent, 
refore,  an  additional  selection  of  documents 
m  the  period  1914  through  1920  bearing  on 


subjects  which  have  already  been  presented  in 
volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  dealing  with  that 
period. 

Volume  I  consists  entirely  of  documents  from 
the  period  of  American  neutrality  in  the  World 
War.  In  it  are  contained  papers  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  efforts  at  neutralization  of  the 
Far  East  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  sale  of 
munitions  and  extension  of  loans  to  belligerents, 
the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  armed  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  prolonged  controversy  with 
Germany  over  submarine  warfare,  culminating 
in  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

The  first  volume  is  also  of  importance  for  the 
large  number  of  letters  and  papers  it  contains 
from  the  pens  of  President  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  State  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing,  and  Col.  Edward  M. 
House,  as  well  as  a  number  of  American  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  in  Europe  including 
Walter  Hines  Page,  James  W.  Gerard,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Frederic  Penfield,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Abram  I.  Elkus,  and  Brand  Whitlock. 

The  volumes  were  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Cyril  Wynne,  former  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication, 
Department  of  State;  Dr.  E.  Wilder  Spaulding, 
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present  Chief  of  the  Division;  and  Dr.  E.  R. 
Perkins,  Chief  of  the  Research  Section  of  the 
Division.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
papers  was  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Beddie  of  the 
Research  Section. 
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Copies   of   these   volumes   will    shortly 
obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  D< 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash 
ton,  D.  C,  at  a  price  of  $1.50  for  volume  I 
$1.25  for  volume  II. 


Commercial  Policy 


ARE  TARIFF  WALLS  BLOCKADING  AMERICA? 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady  5 


[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

They  are !  Our  own  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries are  restricting  our  prosperity  and  limiting 
our  progress.  The  dependence  of  national  well- 
being  on  foreign  trade  has  been  ignored,  as  is 
evinced  in  the  trend  of  commercial  policy  dur- 
ing the  peace  intermission  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. In  time  of  war,  however,  the  vital  im- 
portance of  trade  to  a  nation's  existence  is  fully 
realized.  The  economic  blockade,  one  of  the 
chief  weapons  of  warfare,  is  aimed  at  cutting 
off  the  trade  of  the  enemy  country  and  bringing 
about  thereby  its  economic  collapse  and,  conse- 
quently, its  ultimate  defeat.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  in  past  years  been  waging  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  ourselves.  We  cut  off  our 
own  trade  by  a  blockade  of  excessively  high 
tariffs. 

This  economic  stupidity  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  commercial  policy  for  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  yielded  to  one  pressure  group  after  an- 
other seeking  high-tariff  protection  for  their 
own  particular  markets  at  the  expense  of  other 
interests  of  the  Nation.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  results  in  no  net  increase  in  national  pros- 
perity. If  we  are  to  realize  fully  our  economic 
potentialities,  we  must  seek,  with  due  regard  to 
practical  considerations,  to  produce  goods  which 
we  are  best  adapted  and  equipped  to  produce. 
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6  Delivered  at  a  special  broadcast  of  the  Round  Table 
program  of  the  University  of  Chicago  over  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  February 
18.  1040. 


The  output  which  is  in  excess  of  our  natic 
requirements  can  then  be  exchanged  for  o< 
commodities  of  foreign  origin  at  lower  i 
than  they  could  be  produced  at  home.  Th 
fore,  all  markets  for  American  products,  fort 
as  well  as  domestic,  must  be  taken  into  acco 
in  any  commercial  policy  designed  to  inert 
national  prosperity. 

Other  nations  also  have  established  ti; 
blockades  against  themselves.  In  the  more; 
treme  cases  of  this  type  of  economic  insar, 
not  only  has  the  national  well-being  been  e 
ously  affected,  but  also  democratic  instituti 
have  tended  to  deteriorate.  Such  devices 
restricting  imports  as  quotas,  exchange  cont 
clearing  agreements,  and  barter  lead  to  the 
tension  of  bureaucratic  control  into  every  i 
ner  of  domestic  business.  In  a  country  in  wl 
the  national  economy  is  subject  to  far-reach 
governmental  control,  a  need  arises  for  com 
trating  its  direction  and  responsibility  for  i 
the  hands  of  a  few  persons.  Little  room  is 
for  private  initiative  or  for  the  exercise  of  ii 
vidual  rights. 

Furthermore,  blockades  of  excessive  tr 
restrictions  lead  ultimately  to  war.  They 
off  the  trade  not  only  of  the  countries  which 
pose  them  but  that  of  other  countries  as  ts 
The  world  community  becomes  impoverisl 
Nations  are  unable  to  obtain  on  a  cooperai 
and  reciprocal  basis  access  to  world  markets  i 
foreign  supplies  of  raw  materials.  In  tl 
struggle  for  such  markets  and  supplies,  t 
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rt  to  pressure  methods  and,  rather  than  fail, 
hysical  force. 

he  depression  of  1930-32  shocked  this  coun- 
into  adopting  a  sane  commercial  policy, 
todied  in  our  trade-agreements  program, 
seek  in  this  program  to  promote  the  eco- 
lic  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to 
serve  the  economic  foundation  of  our  demo- 
ic  institutions,  and  to  encourage  interna- 
al  economic  cooperation  in  the  interests  of 
Id  peace  and  prosperity, 
he  trade-agreements  program  provides  an 
stive  means  for  building  up  foreign  trade 
rital  to  our  national  well-being.  Trade  is 
procal  in  nature.  Foreign  customers  can- 
buy  from  us  unless  we  buy  from  them, 
de  agreements  are  based  on  this  principle 
•eciprocity.  In  return  for  increased  market 
ortunities  abroad  for  our  products,  we  agree 
rrant  in  the  form  of  nonpolitical  and  eco- 
lically  sound  adjustments  in  tariff  rates  in- 
ised  opportunities  in  our  markets  for  for- 
i  products.  Notwithstanding  the  loud  and 
low  protests  of  high-tariff  lobbies,  which 
e  been  trying  especially  hard  recently  to 
ite  our  farmers  against  the  program,  there 
o  evidence  at  all  to  support  their  contention 
t  trade  agreements  have  injured  American 
ustry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  In  fact,  the 
ience  is  to  the  contrary.  Even  certain  in- 
itries  whose  tariff  protection  has  been  re- 
•ed  have  benefited.    This  is  because  increased 
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export  trade  brought  about  by  trade  agreements 
creates  new  purchasing  power  at  home  and 
thereby  raises  domestic  business  in  general  to 
a  higher  level  of  activity  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

Moreover,  this  program,  in  providing  in- 
creased opportunities  for  trade,  fosters  private 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative  which  are 
essential  to  a  democratic  economy.  Trade  re- 
strictions which  result  in  the  piling  up  of  ex- 
port surpluses  and  in  depressed  prices  lead  to 
drastic  and  sometimes  permanent  measures  for 
the  control  of  domestic  production  which 
means,  to  a  growing  extent,  regimentation.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  trade  agreements  to  find  out- 
lets for  such  surpluses. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  already 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  it  is  possible 
to  break  through  the  blockade  of  excessive 
trade  restrictions  which  nations  have  blindly 
imposed  against  themselves.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  benefits  of  cooperating  with  other 
nations  to  increase  trade.  It  has  become  a 
symbol  of  hope  that  peace  hereafter  may  be 
founded  on  a  basis  of  international  economic 
sanity.  If  not  for  our  own  national  good,  then 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  dare  we  forsake  the 
trade-agreements  program  at  this  critical  time  ? 
If  we  do  where,  after  the  war  is  ended,  would 
the  world  find  an  expression  of  sane  principles 
by  which  nations  in  their  economic  relations 
could  learn  to  live  together  harmoniously  ? 
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THE  TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

OF  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

Address  by  Wallace  McClure 6 


leased  to  the  press  February  22] 

[  am  glad  that  you  are  permitting  me  to  ad- 
sss  your  class  in  World  Affairs  on  Washing- 
i's  birthday.  And  I  am  particularly  proud 
it  the  class  is  itself  a  feature  of  the  institution 


Delivered  at  Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericks- 
•g,  Va.,  February  22,  1940.  Mr.  McClure  is  Assistant 
let  of  the  Treaty  Division,  Department  of  State. 


of  higher  learning  which  bears  the  name  of  and 
stands  a  worthy  monument  to  the  mother  of 
Washington — here  in  the  community  which  was 
long  her  residence,  and  his.  There  is  a  real 
appropriateness,  moreover,  in  the  choice  of  trade 
agreements  as  our  subject.  For  Washington 
was,  first  and  foremost  a  great  revolutionary — 
the  leader,  both  in  arms  and  statesmanship,  of 
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one  of  the  successful  revolutions  disclosed  by  the 
pages  of  world  history — and  the  revolution 
which  he  led  to  successful  consummation  was  in 
large  part  directed  against  the  system  of  hin- 
drances to  trade,  characteristic  of  Washington's 
and  preceding  centuries,  and  which  our  eco- 
nomics books  call  mercantilism.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that,  contemporaneously  with 
that  revolution,  a  new  school  of  economists  was 
proclaiming  with  unanswerable  logic  and  un- 
forgettable eloquence  that  the  wealth  of  nations 
is  created  more  abundantly  as  frustrations  in  the 
way  of  production  and  distribution  are  elim- 
inated and  that  there  will  be  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life  for  all  of  us  if  production  is  actu- 
ally carried  on  where  circumstances  combine  to 
make  its  operations  possible  with  a  minimum  of 
effort. 

When,  as  college  students,  you  examine  a 
problem  of  your  own  day  and  seek  conscien- 
tiously to  fulfill  a  duty  of  your  own  citizenship, 
you  will  wish,  I  am  sure,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
it,  if  you  can,  whatever  light  history  may  offer. 
This  must  be  done  with  rigid  intellectual  hon- 
esty, lest  you  become  victims  of  the  common 
pitfall  of  supposing  that,  in  the  new  environ- 
ment— and  every  new  generation  finds  itself  in 
a  new  environment — old  advice,  old  precedents, 
old  solutions,  are  necessarily  in  any  realistic 
sense  applicable.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
to  great  men  of  the  past  than,  in  Kipling's 
phrase,  for  knaves  to  twist  the  truth  they've 
spoken  and  therewith  make  perhaps  a  trap  for 
fools.  And  no  twisting  is  more  complete  than 
that  of  applying  words  uttered  at  one  time  and 
in  the  face  of  one  set  of  facts  to  a  set  of  facts 
occurring  decades  or  centuries  later  and  neces- 
sarily differing,  even  though  in  some  respects 
remaining  similar. 

Thus,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that,  because 
the  Washington  administration,  serving  a  new 
small  debtor  nation,  well  suited  for  industrial 
enterprise  if  only  the  inertia  of  commencement 
could  be  overcome,  approved  a  moderate  tariff 
on  imports,  there  is  anything  Washingtonian 
about  the  excessive,  often  "skyscraping"  duties 
imposed  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1922  and  1930. 
And  it  would  also  be  unfair  to  accredit  Wash- 
ington with  approval  of  the  unconditional  most. 
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favored-nation  policy  of  the  treaties  and  exei 
tive  agreements  inaugurated  by  Secretary  (m 
Chief  Justice)  Hughes  and  continued  by  j 
present  administration  in  the  reciprocal  tn| 
agreements,  correctly  associated  with  the  na 
of  Secretary  Hull,  merely  because  Washing 
said,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  "our  commen 
policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hai 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors 
preferences.  .  .  ."  But  the  historical  fact 
mains  that  the  international  economic  polio 
of  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  c 
tury  and  more  of  its  independence  were  pi 
cipally  concerned  with  breaking  down  the  x 
tiges  of  the  old  mercantilism,  chiefly  expres 
in  discriminatory  navigation  laws.  And: 
seems  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  sor 
thing  of  a  parallel  today,  yet  one  marked  by 
heavier  lines  of  obstructionism,  in  the  new  rrj 
cantilism  that  originated  in  the  black  period 
the  World  War  and  which  expresses  its 
chiefly  in  governmental  controls  operating  uj 
the  movement  of  goods — tariffs  of  fanta: 
height  and  other  devices  of  even  more  f  anta* 
conception  and  form,  and  even  more  realii 
effectiveness.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  accd 
ingly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  oi 
century  and  a  half,  the  Government  of  l 
United  States  at  this  day  is  advocating,  as 
remedy  for  depression  resulting  from  si 
fantasies  translated  into  fact,  these  same  pi 
ciples  of  moderation  and  of  equality  of  to 
ment. 

Just  as  the  old  navigation  laws  of  Washi: 
ton's  day  were  eventually  blotted  out  by  a  lc 
series  of  treaties  and  executive  agreements  op 
ing  ports  to  the  shipping  of  all  countries  i 
prescribing  equal  port  dues  for  all,  with  mod 
ation  in  charges  inevitably  following,  since  tl 
fell  alike  upon  national  and  nonnational  \ 
sels,  so  effort  is  being  made  in  this  decade 
post-war  economic  crisis  and  chaos  to  use 
corresponding  instrumentality  of  the  recipro 
trade  agreement  to  restore  moderation  s 
strengthen  equality  as  twin  principles  gove 
ing  such  governmental  control  as  may  be  es 
cised  over  the  exchange  of  merchandise  betwi 
nations.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  present-c 
effort  that  we  are  concerned  today. 
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"he  immediate  background  of  the  current 
ie-agreements  policy  and  its  practical  op- 
tion through  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
h  other  countries — now  numbering  20—was 

■world  depression — generally  believed  to 
re  been  the  worst  depression  in  all  history. 
b  American  people  and  their  representatives 
the  Federal  Government,  though  necessarily 
ling  with  unprecedentedly  complex  economic 
iblems,  had  shown  a  totalitarian  disregard 

the  teachings  of  the  science  of  economics, 
eir  minds  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  pos- 
ilities  (note  that  I  am  not  saying  the  de- 
ibilities)  of  debtor-nation  economy  and,  in 
ir  thinking,  they  refused  to  accept  the  cov- 
d  status  of  creditor  to  other  peoples.    They 
nanded  the  payment  of  debts  but  refused 
pments  in  the  only  forms  of  wealth  in  which 
|  debtors  could  ultimately  pay.    And  for  the 
ist  part  they  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  con- 
ation between  debts  and  tariffs  and  accom- 
nied  their  policy  of  debt  collection  with  a 
licy  of  pay  prevention  through  prohibitory 
iffs  upon  the  goods  by  means  of  which  alone 
i  debtors  were  equipped  with  possibility  of 
yment.     And  finally,  rejecting  the  practi- 
Qy  unanimous  voice  of  the  economists  of  the 
untry,  they  met  the  outbreak  of  acute  de^ 
ession  with  further  tariff  increases,  thus  in- 
bing  (and  obtaining)   imitation  throughout 
b  world  and  handing  out  not  food  but  poison 
an  economically  starved  mankind. 
In  these  ways  the  depression  was  rendered 
ore  acute;  but  the  educational  effect  was  im- 
Bnse.    In  1934  a  step  was  taken  in  accordance 
ith  economic  science  and  with  results  which 
e  economists  of  the  country — as  shown  by  a 
cent  poll — approve  with  substantial  unanim- 
y.    This  step  was  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
greements  Act. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  approach  an 
[animation  of  the  trade-agreement  policy  than 
•om  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  student, 
le  point  of  view  of  yourselves. 
You  can  examine  it  without  ulterior  mo- 
ve, for,  as  college  students,  your  one  aim  is 
)  learn  the  truth.  Economic  questions  in  gen- 
ral,  but  particularly  questions  even  remotely 
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involving  the  tariff,  are  wont  to  evoke  inquiries 
that  are  not  pertinent.     Persons  engaged  in 
production    and    transportation    all    too    fre- 
quently separate  themselves  from  their  coun- 
trymen and  espouse  measures  calculated  to  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.    That  they  are  frequently  in  the 
short  run  myopic  and  always  in  the  long  run 
wrong  need  not  detain  us.    The  point  is  that 
they  are  willing  to  put  their  fancied  gain  above 
the  public  welfare.     You  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  among  the  tiny  percentage  of 
those  of  your  generation  to  attend  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  and  so  to  undertake 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the 
days  to  come,  have,  as  college  students,  no  spe- 
cial interest  to  serve :  you  can  have  no  point  of 
view  except  that  of  your  country,  of  one  united 
people.    And,  pondering  upon  the  interest  of 
your  country  as  a  whole  you  can,  in  particularly 
full  perspective,  appreciate  that  interest  in  its 
breadth  and  in  its  depth,  in  its  generous  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  respect 
to  its  healthy  development  in  the  foreseeable 
future.    You  can  with  clarity  perceive  that  such 
a  policy  is  likely  to  have  more  than  one  aspect 
and  to  be  connected  with  more  than  one  field  of 
endeavor.    I  should  like  to  invite  you,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  light  of  history  and  as  unbiased 
scholars,  to  examine  it  as  a  contribution  to  more 
prosperous  economy,  more  efficient  government, 
more  effective  democracy,  and  more  peaceful 
international  relations. 


The  advocacy  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
is,  of  course,  based  on  the  belief  that  trade  is 
beneficial.  Washington,  with  ripe  experience 
as  a  planter  and  exporter,  commended,  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  "liberal  intercourse  with  all 
nations  . . .  diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
means  the  streams  of  commerce  .  .  .  establish- 
ing with  Powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  to 
trade  a  stable  course  .  .  .  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances 
and  mutual  opinion  will  permit."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  trade  agreements  do,  and  in 
doing  so  they  follow  not  only  Washington's 
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advice  but  that  of  his  contemporary,  Adam 
Smith,  father  of  modern  political  economy,  and 
the  persistent  counsel  of  almost  every  economist 
and  merchant  since  their  time. 

It  is  worth  remembering  also  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  over  which  Washington, 
presided,  keenly  aware,  as  it  was,  of  the  depres- 
sion-producing effects  of  barriers  to  interstate 
trade,  had  sought  to  eliminate  forever  practices 
which  made  the  Potomac  a  navigation  and  cus- 
toms frontier  between  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  which  other  States  indulged  in  to  their 
mutual  impoverishment.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  Washington's  friend  and  neighbor, 
George  Mason,  stalwart  liberal  that  he  was,  de- 
clined to  sign  the  Constitution  in  large  part 
because  he  felt  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guard the  people  from  interference  with  their 
international  trade  by  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  to  be  set  up.  He  thought,  indeed, 
chiefly  in  terms  of  interference  with  shipping, 
but  in  those  days,  as  above  pointed  out,  navi- 
gation laws,  rather  than  tariffs,  were  the  most 
potent  trade  obstructors. 

We  may  fittingly  pay  tribute  to  George  Ma- 
son's fears  when  we  contemplate  the  tariff  act 
of  1930. 

The  Congress  did,  indeed,  pay  unconscious 
tribute  to  the  economic  philosophy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  well  as  to  the  accumulated  economic 
wisdom  of  all  experience,  when  it  amended  the 
tariff  act  of  1930  so  as  to  reduce  tariff  rates 
whenever  the  President  should,  in  negotiation 
with  other  countries,  arrive  at  reciprocal  agree- 
ments whereby  both  parties  would  undertake  to 
encourage  trade  between  their  respective  peoples 
by  lowering  barriers — tariff  duties  and  others — 
between  them. 

Since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  became  law 
on  June  12, 1934,  23  trade  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  by  the  President  and  several  others 
are  now  in  process  of  negotiation.  Agreements 
have  occasionally  been  altered  by  special  amend- 
ing agreements.  There  have  been  two  trade 
agreements  with  Canada  and  two  with  Cuba; 
of  the  others,  one,  that  with  Czechoslovakia,  is 
not  now  operative.  Of  outstanding  importance 
is  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  which  has 
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now  been  in  effect  for  well  over  a  year.  Hi 
between  the  two  largest  trading  countries  in  I 
world  and  includes  also  Newfoundland  and  I 
British  colonies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Gr 
Britain  are  and  long  have  been  the  most  ii 
portant  group  of  purchasers  of  agricultui 
products  from  the  United  States,  the  compli 
abolition  of  British  duties  on  wheat,  lard  (11 
most  important  corn-hog  export) ,  canned  gra  i 
fruit,  and  certain  fruit  juices,  is  particula! 
noteworthy ;  substantial  reductions  were,  moi 
over,  effected  in  respect  of  rice,  apples  (one 
Virginia's  leading  agricultural  specialtie 
pears,  and  certain  canned  fruits.  The  quota 
American  hams  (inclusive  of  those  which  ms 
Virginia  famous)  was  increased  and  their  f: 
entry  was  bound  against  change. 

Naturally  the  reductions  made  in  the  Unit 
States  tariff  are  characteristically  on  f  abrical 
articles,  among  which  certain  textiles  are  of  o- 
standing  importance.  But  in  respect  of  both  c 
ports  and  imports  the  items  affected  by  t 
agreement  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  accurate 
set  forth  in  one  or  two  examples  or  generalis 
tions. 

The  trade  agreements  contain  not  only 
ciprocal-trade-barrier  reductions,  but,  save 
the  special  case  of  Cuba,  reciprocal  promi: 
that,  should  either  party  make  further  redf 
tions  in  an  agreement  with  some  third  count: 
these  reductions  will  be  applicable  to  impo: 
from  the  other,  as  though  superadded  to  t 
original  agreement  between  them.  This  is  t 
equality  of  treatment  or  most-favored-nati 
treatment  clause,  which  is  the  companion  pri 
ciple  upon  which,  along  with  the  moderati 
of  duties,  the  trade  agreements  are  bas< 
Obviously  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreeme 
would  be  a  matter  of  precarious  value  if  eitt 
party  should  be  permitted  thereafter  to  lea 
a  heavier  burden  on  the  commerce  of  the  oth 
than  on  that  of  some  competing  third  pow 
with  which  it  might  subsequently  enter  into 
reciprocity  bargain.  Moreover  the  simplicity 
equality  as  contrasted  with  the  complexity 
special  treatment  of  separate  countries  is1 
strong  economic  argument  and  preferences  ai 
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criminations  usually  result  in  economic  waste 
much  the  same  way  as  outright  obstructions 
;rade :  that  is  to  say,  they  tend  to  divert  trade 
d  ulterior  channels  rather  than  to  leave  it 
ere,  again  to  quote  Washington's  words,  it 
uld  follow  "the  natural  course  of  things,"  the 
innels  indicated  by  maximum  product  for 
nimum  labor. 

3ere,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  the  justification  of 
de,  international  no  less  than  interstate  or 
al.    All  of  us  want  wealth  in  many  forms 
;h  the  least  attendant  expense.    We  can  have 
,re  of  the  things  we  want  if  they  are  produced 
ere  natural  and  other  factors  combine  to  make 
eduction  cheapest.    Unless  everything  each 
us  possesses  is  made  by  himself  or  his  family 
other  persons  with  whom  he  shares  things 
common,  trade  must  continually  go  on.     Since 
area  or  country  produces  all  things  cheapest, 
j  widest  possible  exchange  of  useful  articles 
roughout  the  world  is  necessary  if  all  of  us 
i  to  have  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  our 
spective  wants  fulfilled— in  other  words,  if 
ere  is  to  be  the  highest  attainable  standard  of 
dng.    Thus  international  trade  is  essential  to 
e  building  up  of  popular  living  standards  and 
e  trade  agreements,  by  reducing  obstructions 
trade,  promote  the  development  of  trade  and 
are  calculated  to  help  us  all  to  have  more  of 
is  world's  goods  than  we  should  have  without 
em.    That  such  is  actually  their  effect  is  indi- 
ted by  the  fact  that  trade  has  grown  sub- 
antially  more  rapidly  with  the  trade-agree- 
ent    countries,    or,    where    there    has    been 
cession,  has  fallen  off  in  less  amount,  than 
ith  countries  with  which  no  such  promoters 
t  the  interchange  of  goods  exist. 
The  diffusion  of  benefits  is  probably  univer- 
1 :  the  reduction  of  a  Canadian  duty  on  vari- 
is  automotive  vehicles,  for  instance,  may  result 
is  it  has)  in  an  increase  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada.    This  puts  more 
ten  to   work    in    automotive    factories   here, 
'his,    in    turn,    increases    urban    purchasing 
ower  for  such  agricultural  products  as  beef 
nd  cheese  and  so  builds  up  their  home  market 
nd  perhaps  raises  the  prices  the  herdsman  or 
airy  farmer  receives.    This  enables  the  latter 
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producers  to  purchase  more  of  the  things  they 
want,  which  stimulates  other  industries,  and  so 
proceeds  on  and  on  in  unending  circles  of  in- 
creasing prosperity.  Meanwhile  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  able  to  get  more  for  his  money  when 
he  needs  a  tractor  or  an  automobile  and  so  has 
something  left  for  other  purchases  which  set 
in  motion  circles  of  increased  business  activity 
that  similarly  may  go  on  and  on  indefinitely. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  United  States — 
doubtless  everywhere — increased  importation  of 
goods  is  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  sign  of  in- 
creased prosperity.  Unimpeachable  statistics 
show  that  the  two  almost  invariably  rise  and 
fall  together. 

II 

As  patriotic  citizens,  college  students  are  con- 
cerned, of  course,  with  the  efficient  production  of 
the  good  things  of  life  for  the  people  of  their 
country  and  the  people  of  all  countries.    They 
are  anxious  that  their  Government  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  causing  waste  of  effort  such  as  trade 
barriers  imply.    But  they  realize  also  that,  in 
view  of  the  long  background  of  tariff  history 
and  the  age-old  custom  of  moderate  protection, 
their  attack  should  be  directed  only  upon  the 
excessive  barriers  and  super-obstructionism  of 
the  post  World  War  decades  and  that  tariff- 
making  in  the  United  States  must  and  will  con- 
tinue.   Accordingly  they  ask  themselves  what 
is  the  best  procedure  for  constructing  a  tariff  in 
the  enlightened  national  interest  and  that  alone. 
Washington,  to  whom  his  country  stands  eter- 
nally indebted  for  its  union  and  its  strength, 
told  his  countrymen  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
to  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  that  union, 
"a  Government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable". 
It  would  have  been  indeed  fortunate  if  that 
function  of  government  which  is  involved  in 
tariff-making  could  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  government  for  the  whole. 

But  the  national  legislature,  for  reasons  suf- 
ficient in  themselves,  is  chosen  from  local  con- 
stituencies and  that  fact  long  since  made  of 
legislative  tariff  rate-making  a  process  quite 
incompatible  with  results  reflective  of  a  national 
point  of  view.    Moreover,  the  business  of  a  leg- 
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islature  is  to  determine  broad  lines  of  policy, 
not  to  work  out  the  minute  details  of  their  ap- 
plication, and  the  old  system  of  tariff-rate  de- 
termination long  since  fell  into  abysmal  dis- 
repute. 

This  political  principle  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  method  employed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  control  of  railroad 
rates.  You  have  noted  in  the  papers  within  the 
last  few  days  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  ordered  the  eastern  rail- 
roads to  reduce  their  basic  passenger-coach 
rates  to  2  cents  per  mile.  No  question  appears 
to  have  been  raised  regarding  the  propriety  of 
this  method  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view : 
regulation  of  a  public  service  performed  by 
private  companies.  The  national  legislature 
determined  the  policy  of  such  regulation  and 
laid  down  the  rules  of  its  performance.  But 
the  actual  rates  are  determined  and  determined 
definitively  by  a  permanent  commission  of  ex- 
perts devoting  to  the  job  specialized  knowledge 
and  perennial  study.  There  appears  to  be  no 
record  that  anyone  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
rates  thus  fixed  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Senate  or  confirmation  by  Congress. 

An  instructive  parallel  exists  between  rail- 
road rate-making  and  tariff  rate-making.  Both 
affect  intimately  the  public  in  general  and  the 
conduct  of  business  in  particular.  In  both 
cases  sectional  and  local  favoritism  has  been 
charged  and  doubtless  has  existed.  Both  proc- 
esses require  patient  acquisition  and  study  of 
vast  arrays  of  highly  detailed  statistical  and 
other  facts.  Reasonably  correct  findings  re- 
quire both  vast  amounts  of  time  for  examina- 
tion of  data  and  carefully  weighed  judgment 
in  interpreting  such  data.  Neither  could  be 
performed  by  men  proficiently  engaging  their 
minds  in  the  very  different  intellectual  process 
of  making  large  decisions  in  the  realms  of  high 
policy. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  accordingly,  the 
Congress  created  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  general  model  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  gave  it  a  mandate  to 
assist  in  tariff  rate-making.  This  Commission, 
together  with  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
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Commerce,  State,  and  the  Treasury,  contribn 
qualified  personnel  to  the  interdepartmental 
ganization  which  advises  the  President — the  s« 
authority  under  the  Constitution  for  negoti? 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  with  t 
representatives  of  other  peoples — as  to  the  tar 
changes,  within  the  statutory  limits  of  50  j 
centum  of  the  rates  of  the  1930  act,  which 
may  put  into  the  trade  agreements  on  behi 
of  his  Government  without  unduly  dislocati: 
the  existing  economic  situation.  That  such  a 
vice  has  been  adequate  is  evidenced  by  the  fs 
that  no  one  seriously  claims  that  any  measi 
able  specific  injury  has  been  done,  after  mci 
than  5  years  of  duty  reductions,  to  any  protect 
industry. 

To  submit  the  agreements  as  concluded  wi 
other  countries  to  either  the  Senate  alone  or 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  review  would  be 
throw  away  all  of  the  hard- won  advantages 
tariff  rate-making  from  the  national  point 
view  by  disinterested  specialists  and  revive  i 
the  evils  of  local  and  vested  interest  pressur 
which  made  the  enactment  of  tariff  laws  in  fc 
mer  times  a  reproach  to  the  American  system 
government — a  reproach  because  it  was,  in  § 
truth,  a  perversion  of  the  legislative  function 
determining  policy  to  the  administrative  fun 
tion  of  applying  that  policy  to  specific  facts  ai 
circumstances.    The  Trade  Agreements  Act 
not  a  delegation  of  legislative  power :  it  is  a  b 
lated    recognition    of    a    neglected    Executr 
power — and  duty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  politic 
and  legal  precedent  for  the  Trade  Agreemen 
Act  was  signed  by  President  Washington 
1792,  when  Congress  passed  an  act  which  clears 
the  way  for  executive  agreements  with  oth( 
countries  providing  for  the  international  ca 
riage  of  the  mails.  Washington's  postmasti 
general,  Timothy  Pickering,  subsequently  h 
Secretary  of  State,  concluded  the  first  post: 
agreement — with  Canada — almost  immediatel 
thereafter.  Several  hundred  such  agreemem 
have,  in  the  intervening  century  and  a  half,  bee 
put  into  operation ;  among  their  regulations  ai 
those  fixing  postal  rates  or  tariffs.  Constiti 
tionally,  they  would  seem  to  parallel  the  trad 
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jements  and  to  reinforce  the  other  hundreds 
>recedents,  many  of  them  in  the  field  of  com- 
•ce,  the  validity  of  which,  whenever  they 
e  been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
been  invariably  sustained. 

Ill 

[o  more  solemn  warning  ever  issued  from 
pen  of  Washington  than  that  of  the  evils 
partisanship— "the  fury  of  party  spirit," 
I  "the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism." 
j  discredited  system  of  legislative  tariff 
i-making  invited  both  these  evils  in  particu- 
y  aggravated  form  and  made  of  a  very  seri- 

national  and  international  economic  issue 
laything  of  local  and  personal  unenlightened 
'-interest.  Can  anyone  argue  that  the  results 
resented  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  ? 
a  anyone  deny  that  the  whole  consequence 
iresented  a  pitiful  travesty  upon  the  ideal 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people? 
pular  sovereignty  is  but  a  mockery  when 
I  flouted  by  high-pressure  group  influences 
1  consequent  "log-rolling"  on  the  part  of  the 
)ple's  own  servants. 

Democracy  is  easily  theorized  about,  difficult 
reduce  to  workable  formulae  of  operation, 
le  old  method  of  tariff  rate-finding  failed 
t  because  of  any  want  of  democracy  in  Con- 
jss  as  an  institution,  but  because  of  an  at- 
npt  to  use  it  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  not 
d  never  was  adapted.  The  people  of  the 
lited  States  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  people 

every  one  of  its  parts,  hold  the  Executive 
sponsible  to  their  electorates.  Experience 
s  proven  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  per- 
anent  staff  of  civil-service  appointees,  the 
secutive  is  better  equipped  and  more  sheltered 
om  anti-democratic  influences  than  any  other 
;ency  so  far  tried  for  the  job  of  the  fixation, 
ithin  limitations  laid  down  by  the  National 
igislature,  of  tariff  rates  designed  to  reflect 
e  national  interest.  Expert  and  thoroughly 
sponsible  both  to  the  people  and  to  Con- 
*ess — which  stands  always  ready  to  alter  or 
peal  any  law  that  is  shown  to  be  other  than 
meficent — those   who   administer   the   Trade 
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Agreements  Act  would  seem  to  have  effected 
a  genuine  forward  step  in  the  science  and  art 
of  democratic  government  and  to  have  created 
a  higher  degree  of  effective  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

IV 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  not  an  af- 
fair of  domestic  policy  merely.    It  has  a  very 
important  place  in  the  international  policy  of 
this  country.    At  a  time  when,  throughout  the 
world,  governments  were  following  the  advice 
of  those  who  would  exorcise  the  curse  of  eco- 
nomic poverty  by  setting  up  all  manner  of 
obstructions  to  production— like  "curing"  one 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  con- 
fining him  in  an  air-tight  compartment— the 
American  people  determined  to  face  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  to  do  something  to  encourage 
the  interchange,  consequently  the  creation,  of 
the  things  all  people  want.    International  trade 
had  been  prostrated  by  the  depression  which 
trade    obstructionism    had    helped    to    bring 
about.     There  was  vital  need  for  a  policy  of 
healing  and  restoration.     Such  was  one  aspect 
of  the  genesis  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
It  is  an  aspect  even  more  vital  than  the  con- 
tribution of  the  trade  agreements  to  national 
prosperity  or  the  development  of  the  science  of 
democratic  government,  for  it  is  distinctly  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order 
in  the  world. 

The  trade  agreements  are  emissaries  of  peace 
because  they  encourage  the  nations  to  be  help- 
ful to  one  another,  to  cooperate  in  economic 
production  calculated  to  provide  the  largest  re- 
turns for  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  Trade, 
by  enabling  production  to  take  place  where  it 
is  most  efficient  thus  encourages  peace,  and  the 
resulting  addition  to  popular  contentment  tends 
to  immunize  mankind  from  the  contagious  in- 
flammation of  war.  The  provision  for  equality 
of  treatment  impresses  the  nations  with  its  fair- 
ness and  brings  reactions  favorable  to  peaceful 
attitudes  in  contrast  to  the  bitterness  that  grows 
out  of  special  discriminations  and  the  wrath- 
breeding  retaliations  that  may  be  expected  to 
spring  up  in  their  path. 
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Having  once  assumed  the  leadership  for  better 
world  conditions  which  the  trade-agreements 
policy  has  given  them,  will  the  American  people 
consent  to  abandon  it  now  ?  To  do  so  would  be 
to  throw  away  their  best  agency  for  assisting 
the  warring  nations  to  a  practicable  and  a  last- 
ing settlement,  once  there  has  come  an  armistice 
to  the  present  hostilities. 

While  orators  are  today  paying  tribute  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  Congress  is  lis- 
tening to  the  reading  of  the  Farewell  Address, 
pausing  as  it  were  in  this  week's  discussion  of 
the  necessary  resolution  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  we  can  perhaps  most 
fittingly  close  today's  meeting  of  the  class  with 
an  excerpt  from  that  famous  pronouncement: 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all. 
Religion  and  morality  enjoin,  this  conduct ;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it?     It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 


and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  gr 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  e 
ample  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exaltt 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such 
plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  adva: 
tages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherens 
to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  coj1 
nected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  Nation  wit 
its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recoil 
mended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  hi 
man  nature." 

Is  there  any  manner  in  which  we  can  betti 
"cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all"  tha 
that  of  cooperation  in  building  up  a  better-o 
dered  economic  world? — a  regime  based  c 
equality  and  reciprocity  in  which  people  ever 
where  can  enjoy  more  of  good  things  of  lift 
A  program  to  such  end  is  like  spring  sunshii 
on  a  frozen  highway — that  has  been  clogged  ar 
impassable  through  the  length  of  a  hard  winte 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939, 
American  consular  officers  abroad  issued  58,853 
quota  and  23,813  nonquota  immigration  visas, 
making  a  total  of  82,666  immigration  visas,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  74,948  immigration 
visas  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  1938,  and  as  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  258,348  immigration  visas 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1930. 

Of  the  total  of  82,666  immigration  visas  is- 
sued in  the  fiscal  year  1939,  "new"  immigrants 


7  A  recent  publication  (No.  1386)  of  the  Department 
of  State  entitled,  The  Immigration  Work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Its  Consular  Officers,  revised  to  July 
1,  1938,  contains  a  useful  summary  of  immigration 
work  up  to  that  date.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at  100 
each  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


received  the  58,853  quota  visas  and  20,493  of  tr. 
nonquota  visas,  or  a  total  of  79,346.  The  n 
maining  3,320  nonquota  visas  were  issued  t 
students,  whose  admission  into  the  Unite 
States  is  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  to  alier 
previously  lawfully  admitted  into  the  Unite 
States  for  permanent  residence  who  were  rt 
turning  from  temporary  absences.  Of  ttt 
79,346  "new"  immigrants,  15,627,  or  approx 
mately  20  percent,  consisted  of  fathers,  mother 
and  husbands  of  American  citizens,  and  wive 
and  unmarried,  minor  children  of  lawful  alie! 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  immigration  quotas  for  all  cour 
tries  total  153,774,  against  which  58,853  quot 
visas  were  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  1939,  repre 
senting  an  underissue  of  62  percent.     Fortj 
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percent  of  the  quota  immigration  visas 
id  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  were  received  by 
ons  chargeable  to  the  quota  for  Germany, 
uding  former  Austria,  as  compared  with 
>ercent  in  1938. 

he  quotas  for  the  following  countries  were 
y  issued  during  the  1939  fiscal  year :  Albania, 
tralia,  Bulgaria,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
j  City  of  Danzig,  Germany,  Greece,  Hun- 
Y,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Palestine,  Poland, 
aania,  Syria,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
lippine  Islands. 

i  the  20,493  nonquota  visas  (not  including 
lents  and  returning  residents)  issued  in  the 
il  year  1939,  12,299,  or  approximately  60 
sent,  were  received  by  persons  born  in  coun- 
g  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Of  the  latter 
iber,  7,811  visas  were  issued  to  persons  born 
Janada,  as  compared  with  10,687  in  the  fiscal 
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year  1938,  and  2,262  visas  were  issued  to  Mexi- 
can-born persons,  as  compared  with  2,483  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Owing  to  disturbed  conditions  abroad  the 
demand  for  immigration  visas  has  increased 
since  a  few  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the  1938 
fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  several  pre- 
ceding years.  By  June  30,  1939,  the  total  num- 
ber of  aliens  registered  at  consular  offices  as 
intending  quota  immigrants  amounted  to  657,- 
353,  as  compared  with  317,606  on  June  30, 1938, 
and  246,869  on  June  30, 1937.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  aliens  registered  on  June  30, 1939,  309,782 
were  chargeable  to  the  quota  for  Germany,  115,- 
222  to  the  quota  for  Poland,  51,271  to  the  quota 
for  Czechoslovakia,  and  32,836  to  the  quota  for 
Hungary.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
nonquota  immigration  visa  demand,  of  which 
no  register  is  kept  by  consular  officers. 
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Quota  Immigration  Visa  Statistics  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1939 
visas  issued  against  annual  quota 


Annual 
quota 

Preference  visas 

Nonpref- 
erence 
visas 

Total 
quota 
visas 

Percent 

Country 

Relatives  of 

American 

citizens 

Farmers 

Relatives 
of  aliens 

Total 

3f  annua 
quota 
issued 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1,304 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

2,874 
100 

1,  181 
100 
116 
100 
569 

3,086 
27,  370 
65,  721 
307 
869 
100 
100 
100 
100 

17,  853 

5,802 
100 

31 

69 

100 

100 

100 

2 

4 

19 

2 

5 
25 

5 

95 
362 

7 
100 
387 

7 

1 
6 

100 

29 

7 

15 

22 

78 

100 

100 

2 

97 

2,447 

84 

275 

54 

98 

1 

422 

933 

25,  108 

3,  173 

139 

445 

3 

32 

28 

31 

1,404 

2,427 

19 

2 

100 

2,874 

100 

311 

55 

108 

1 

473 

1,031 

27,  370 

3,604 

307 

869 

4 

35 

29 

33 

1,453 

4,343 

19 

2 

3 

162 
10 
13 

3 

427 

16 

36 

1 

10 

100 

255 

6 

23 

1 

6 

10 

100 

lzig,  Free  City  of                   - 

100 

26 

rDt 

55 

onia    ______           _-_ 

4 

93 

1 

land                    ____ 

27 
43 

1,077 

202 

115 

197 

1 

2 

1 

1 

29 

1,247 

14 

57 

2 

1 

24 

24 

41 

1,  128 

227 
52 

203 

51 

98 

2,262 

431 

168 

424 

1 

3 

1 

2 

49 

1,916 

83 

nee                     -           __-     . 

33 

100 

at  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  _. 
ece ...                              - 

5 
100 

ngary                  _     .        . 

100 

and 

4 

ia..                                   .. 

1 

35 

Q 

29 

q .               . ...     _.   _   . 

1 

20 

669 

33 

and.                                

8 

ly...                            

75 

19 

:  ■ 
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Quota  Immigration  Visa  Statistics  foe  the  Fiscal  Yeae  Ended  June  30, 1939 — Continued 
visas  issued  against  annual  quota — continued 


Annual 
quota 

Preference  visas 

Nonpref- 
erence 
visas 

Total 
quota 
visas 

Pere 

Country 

Relatives  ol 

American 

citizens 

Farmers 

Relatives 
of  aliens 

Total 

ofani 
quo 

issu 

Latvia .       __   _         ________ 

236 
100 
100 
386 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

3,  153 
100 
100 

2,377 

100 

50 

6,524 
440 
100 
377 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
252 

3,314 

1,707 
123 
100 
100 
100 
100 
226 

2,712 
100 
845 

23 

14 

37 

199 
4 

236 

4 

Liberia. _         ___     __   . 

Liechtenstein _   __ 

Lithuania  _ 

52 

19 

71 

315 

30 

4 

3 

386 

30 

4 

3 

Luxemburg _         ______ 

Monaco 

Morocco..                 .   _   _   _     _   _ 

Muscat 

Nauru 

Nepal 









— 

Netherlands ____ 

33 

7 

18 

58 

1,  141 

1,199 

New  Guinea 

New  Zealand 

2 

42 

8 

1 

754 
78 

""~185~ 

2 

73 

18 

46 

1,  150 

175 

217" 

48 

378 

82 

4 

5,374 

197 

"l60" 

50 

451 

100 

50 

6,524 

372 

377" 

Norway 

23~ 
____ 

31 
10 
45 
373 
97 

~~31~ 

Palestine 

Philippine  Islands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Ruanda  and  Urundi 

Rumania 

j 

\ 

"} 

Samoa,  Western. 

San  Marino 

Saudi  Arabia 

South  Africa,  Union  of 

-- 

2 
____ 

2 
__ 

6 
~63" 

8 
""66" 



South- West  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanganyika.   -            _____ 

48 
24 
17 
50 



86 

10 

17 

9 

134 
34 
34 
59 

116 

317 

766 

64 

250 
351 
800 
123 

i 

Thailand 

Togoland  (British) 

Togoland  (French) 

Turkey..       ... 

112 
123 

5 

19 
55 

131 
183 

95 
2,400 

226 
2,583 

i 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Yap 

Yugoslavia..  _ 

76 

'59 

135 

710 

845 

i 

Total ... 

153,  774 

4,926 

144 

3,545 

8,615 

50,  238 

58,  853 

Nonquota  Immigration  Visa  Statistics  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1939 
nonquota  visas  issued transoceanic  countries 


Country  of  birth 


Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy.. 

Norway 


Relatives 

of 

American 

citizens 


431 

89 

448 

440 

379 

112 

54 

2,529 

92 


Returning 
aliens 


4 
57 
94 
288 
26 
13 
38 
70 
19 


Natives  of 
Western 
Hemi- 
sphere 


4 

1 

53 


Ministers 

and 

Students 

professors 

65 

29 

22 

57 

297 

111 

66 

240 

29 

8 

92 

46 

3 

59 

68 

42 

10 

23 

Alien 
women 
formerly 
United 

States 
citizens 


1 
3 
24 
3 
3 
2 
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Nonquota  Immigration  Visa  Statistics  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1939— Continued 

NONQUOTA  VISAS  ISSUED — TRANSOCEANIC  COUNTERIS Continued 


Country  of  birth 


>nd 

aania 

in 

den 

key 

3n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

;oslavia 

er  quota  countries 

Total 


Relatives 

of 

American 

citizens 


616 

143 

72 

41 

97 

146 

210 

734 


Returning 
aliens 


6,633 


10 

8 

29 

40 

12 

15 

4 

204 


931 


Natives  of 
Western 
Hemi- 
sphere 


75 


Ministers 

and 
professors 


122 

45 

30 

9 

5 

29 

15 

153 


1,060 


Students 


37 

12 

7 

21 

56 

19 

6 

493 


1,266 


Alien 
women 
formerly 
United 

States 
citizens 


51 


217 


Total 


786 
212 
138 
112 
170 
214 
238 
1,593 


10,016 


"'•■'.'••■• 


NONQUOTA  VISAS  ISSUED WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


entina. 


ivia 

zil 

lada 

tal  Zone. 

le 

ombia.  . 
,ta  Rica. 


ninican  Republic  . 

lador 

Salvador 

itemala 

iti 

aduras 


xico 

srfoundland- 

saragua 

mma 

raguay 

•u 


jguay.- 
Qezuela- 


TotaL 


ens  born  in  United  States  (including  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  aliens  having 
10  nationality 


Total  for  all  countries . 


3 

233 


3 

1 

1 

11 

1 


52 
12 


325 


54 


7,012 


6 

68 


2 

7 

7 

19 


3 

35 
1 

4 
2 


5 

1 

32 


209 


30 


1,170 


79 

7 

61 

7,514 

7 

46 

183 

68 

613 

147 

50 

81 

27 

9 

69 

2,183 

371 

35 

135 

2 

47 

7 

129 


11,880 


290 


12,  245 


58 


25 
10 


85 


1,  150 


19 


20 
473 


29 
21 
18 
13 
1 
2 


16 
10 
7 
157 
9 
1 
3 


1 

37 


845 


39 


2,150 


26 


86 


100 

7 

90 

8,352 

7 

80 

212 

95 

656 

149 

57 

88 

49 

20 

79 

2,454 

403 

40 

143 

2 

60 

10 

200 


13,  353 


444 


23,  813 
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Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 


[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  a 
written  examination  for  commission  to  the  For- 
eign Service  will  be  held  commencing  September 
16,  1940,  at  the  following  points :  Atlanta,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington. 

The  schedule  of  examinations  will  be  similar 
to  that  followed  in  the  examination  of  Sep- 
tember 18-21,  1939.8 

The  oral  examinations  for  candidates  attain- 


8  See  Press  Releases  of  March  4,  1939  (Vol.  XX,  No. 
492),  p.  164. 


ing  an  average  of  70  percent  or  higher  on  tl 
written  examination  will  probably  be  held  dur 
ing  the  last  2  weeks  of  January  1941.  The  exai 
dates  of  these  oral  examinations  will  be  ai 
nounced  later. 

Applicants  desiring  to  qualify  for  the  Foi 
eign  Service  must  be  specially  designated  f< 
examination.  Applications  for  designation  ai 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  40  days  before  tt 
date  set  for  the  written  examination.  No  desij 
nations  for  the  examinations  to  be  held  Septen 
ber  16-19,  1940,  will  be  made  after  August  i 
1940. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  since  February 
S,  1940: 

C.  Porter  Kuykendall,  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  con- 
sul at  Danzig,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Konigsberg,  Germany. 

Cecil  M.  P.  Cross,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  con- 
sul at  Paris,  France,  has  been  designated  first 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris,  and  will  serve 
in  dual  capacity. 

Harry  M.  Donaldson,  of  West  Newton,  Pa., 
vice  consul  at  Havre,  France,  has  been  assigned 
as  vice  consul  at  Cherbourg,  France. 

The  assignment  of  William  L.  Krieg,  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  as  vice  consul  at  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland, has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Krieg  has  now 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Milan,  Italy. 

Perry  Laukhuff,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  vice 
consul   at  Milan,  Italy,  has  been   designated 
third  secretary  of  embassy  and  vice  consul  at 
Berlin,  Germany. 
218 


The  assignment  of  M.  Williams  Blake,  c 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  vice  consul  at  Birmin^ 
ham,  England,  has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Blak 
has  now  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Base 
Switzerland. 

The  assignment  of  Carl  F.  Norden,  of  Ne-i 
York,  N.  Y.,  as  vice  consul  at  Warsaw,  Polanc 
has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Norden  has  now  bee 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Prague,  Bohemia. 

Augustus  Ostertag,  of  Pennsylvania,  vie 
consul  at  Cherbourg,  France,  has  been  ap 
pointed  vice  consul  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

John  A.  By  water,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  vie 
consul  at  Danzig,  has  been  appointed  vice  cor 
sul  at  Konigsberg,  Germany. 

Fred  E.  Waller,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  vie 
consul  at  Nantes,  France,  has  been  appoints 
vice  consul  at  Paris,  France. 

William  N.  Carroll,  of  North  Carolina,  vie 
consul  at  Southampton,  England,  has  been  ap 
pointed  vice  consul  at  Birmingham,  England 


•■■: .-.■  ; 
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harles  E.  Hulick,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
£  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  has  been  appointed 
consul  at  Leipzig. 
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John  A.  Lehrs,  of  Maryland,  interpreter  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been  appointed  vice 
consul  at  Copenhagen. 


Treaty  Information 


A 


ARBITRATION   AND   JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

teral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

;  Netherlands 

a  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Canada 
sn  notifying  its  adherence  to  the  General 
,  signed  September  26,  1928,  that  it  will  not 
ard  its  adherence  as  covering  disputes  aris- 
out  of  events  occurring  during  the  present 
•,  the  Netherlands  Government  informed  the 
retary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
mary  9,  1940,  that  in  taking  note  of  this 
laration  it  is  obliged  to  make  the  same  reser- 
ion  as  that  which  it  made  in  regard  to  the 
lunciation  by  various  states  of  the  Optional 
.use  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Per- 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice,  namely, 
,t  it  "reserves  its  point  of  view." 

rway 

En  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Aus- 
lia  when  adhering  to  the  General  Act  for 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
ned  September  26,  1928,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
ii of  the  League  of  Nations  states  in  a  cir- 
ar  letter  dated  January  11,  1940,  that  the 
irwegian  Government  has  informed  him  that 
has  taken  note  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
snt's  communication  and  is  obliged  to  make 
}  same  reservations  in  regard  thereto  as  it 
s  made  in  regard  to  the  denunciation  by  vari- 
s  states  of  the  Optional  Clause  of  Article  36 
the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
tional  Justice  (see  the  Bulletin  of  February 
,  1940,  Vol.  II,  No.  34,  p.  190). 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


Convention  Denning  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States  (Treaty  Series  No.  881) 

Venezuela 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  let- 
ter dated  February  19, 1940,  that  the  instrument 
of  ratification  by  Venezuela  of  the  Convention 
Defining  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  signed 
at  Montevideo  on  December  26,  1933,  was  de- 
posited with  the  Union  on  February  13,  1940. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  countries  have  deposited  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  or  adherence  to 
the  convention :  United  States  of  America,  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela. 

EDUCATION 

Convention  Concerning  Facilities  for  Educa- 
tional and  Publicity  Films 

Chile 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Pan  American  Union  dated  Febru- 
ary 13,  1940,  the  instrument  of  ratification  by 
Chile  of  the  Convention  Concerning  Facilities 
for  Educational  and  Publicity  Films,  signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  December  23,  1936,  was  de- 
posited with  the  Union  on  February  9,  1940. 
The  instrument  of  ratification  is  dated  December 
13,  1939.  According  to  the  information  of  the 
Department  the  following  countries  have  de- 
posited instruments  of  ratification  of  this  con- 
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vention  with  the  Pan  American  Union :  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

EXTRADITION 

Supplementary  Extradition  Treaty  With 
Guatemala 

A  supplementary  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Guatemala  adding  several 
crimes  and  offenses  to  those  enumerated  in  the 
extradition  treaty  between  the  two  countries  of 
February  27,  1903  (Treaty  Series  No.  425),  for 
which  extradition  may  be  granted,  was  signed  at 
Guatemala  City  on  February  20,  1940. 

OPIUM  AND  OTHER  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  Protocol 
of  Signature 

France 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
of  Nations  dated  January  30,  1940,  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  by  France  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suppression  of  the  Illicit  Traffic  in 
Dangerous  Drugs,  with  Protocol  of  Signature, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  June  26, 1936,  was  deposited 
with  the  Secretariat  on  January  16,  1940. 

When  transmitting  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion the  French  Government  stated  that  in  rati- 
fying the  convention  its  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  article  8  must  be  regarded  as  an 
exception  and  cannot  be  invoked  as  a  precedent. 
At  the  same  time  it  reserved  the  right  to  propose 
in  due  course  a  modification  of  these  provisions. 

The  French  Government  also  declared  that  it 
did  not  assume  any  obligations  as  regards  its 
colonies  or  protectorates  or  the  territories  placed 
under  its  mandate. 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
League  of  Nations  the  following  countries  have 
deposited  instruments  of  ratification  of  or  ad- 
herence to  the  convention:  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  India,  Rumania,  and  Turkey. 


CUSTOMS 

Convention  for  the  Repression  of  Smugglii 

Chile 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Americi 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
letter  dated  February  13,  1940,  that  the  instr 
ment  of  ratification  by  Chile  of  the  Conventit 
for  the  Repression  of  Smuggling,  signed  at  g 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  Buen 
Aires,  June  19,  1935,  was  deposited  with  t) 
Union  on  February  9, 1940.  The  instrument 
ratification  is  dated  December  13,  1939. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depai 
ment  the  following  countries  have  ratified  t) 
convention:  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  ai 
Uruguay. 

POSTAL 

Universal  Postal  Convention,  1939 

Greece 

The  American  Minister  to  Greece  reported  \ 
a  despatch  dated  January  18,  1940,  that  t!| 
Official  Gazette  No.  543  of  December  15,  193 
published  a  decree  law  dated  December  1 
1939,  whereby  the  Greek  Government  ratifit 
the  International  Postal  Convention  signed 
Buenos  Aires  on  May  23,  1939,  and  the  follow 
ing  acts  which  were  signed  on  the  same  da; 
The  Arrangement  Concerning  Letters  and  Pa 
eels  of  Declared  Value;  the  Arrangement  ( 
Parcel  Post;  the  Arrangement  on  Money  0 
ders;  the  Arrangement  on  Postal  Checks;  tl 
Arrangement  on  Collection  Accounts;  and  tl 
Arrangement  on  Subscriptions  to  Newspape 
and  Periodicals,  together  with  the  pertine] 
regulations  of  execution  and  final  protoco 
annexed  thereto. 

Universal  Postal  Convention,  1934 

Ireland 

The  Egyptian  Minister  at  Washington  u 
formed  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  date 
February  19,  1940,  that  the  instruments  of  rat 
fication  by  Ireland  of  the  Universal  Postal  Coi 
vention,  signed  at  Cairo  on  March  20,  1934,  an 
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Arrangement  Concerning  Letters  and  Par- 
3  of  Declared  Value,  signed  on  the  same  day, 
re  deposited  with  the  Egyptian  Government 
January  10,  1940. 

TELE  COMMUNICATIONS 

iternational  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Treaty  Series  No.  867) 

rway 

According  to  notification  No.  351,  dated  Feb- 
iry  1,  1940,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
aal  Telecommunication  Union   at  Bern,   a 
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communication  was  received  on  January  19, 
1940,  from  the  Norwegian  Government  stating 
that  it  has  approved  the  following  regulations 
and  protocols  annexed  to  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  of  December  9, 1932, 
as  revised  at  Cairo  on  April  4  and  8,  1939 : 

General    Radio    Regulations     (revision    of 

Cairo,  1938) 
Additional  Radio  Regulations   (revision  of 

Cairo,  1938) 
Telegraph  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol 

(revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 
Telephone  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol 

(revision  of  Cairo,  1938). 
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TEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE1 


sed  to  the  press  February  26] 

.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Finance 
iittee:  The  hearings  which  begin  today 
e  your  Committee  relate  to  a  piece  of 
ation  which  is  of  extraordinary  impor- 
,  to  our  Nation  at  this  time.    It  has  a  direct 
vital  bearing  on  our  domestic  economic 
perity  and  on  world  peace, 
hen  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
i  and  Means,  I  presented  a  formal  state- 
\  dealing  comprehensively  with  all  impor- 
phases  of  the  problem,2  and  I  shall  not  now 

your  time  going  over  the  ground  thus 
idy  covered.  However,  I  should  like  to 
e  some  additional  remarks,  especially  with 
rence  to  some  points  which  were  raised  in 
nt  discussions. 

am  glad  to  note  that  there  is  now  scarcely 
inclination  anywhere  to  question  the  prop- 
ion  that  adequate  foreign  trade  is  indis- 
sable  to  full  and  stable  prosperity  for  our 
ion,  which  requires  the  fullest  possible  de- 
Dpment  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
rkets.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
,w  that,  when  our  exports  shrink  seriously, 

country's  production,  trade,  prices,  values, 
ployment,  incomes,  and,  therefore,  purchas- 
t  power  are  adversely  affected.  This  is  true 
agriculture,  manufacturing  industry,  trans- 
lation, mining,  and  all  other  phases  of  our 
momic  life.  There  is  also  overwhelming  evi- 
nce to  show  that  all  these  determining  f ac- 

Delivered  February  26,  1940. 

See  the  Bulletin  of  January  13,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No. 
),pp.  29-38. 


tors  of  our  national  prosperity  are  favorably 
affected  by  an  expansion  of  exports.    We  are 
living  in  a  period  in  which  our  vast  home 
market    must    be    supplemented    by    foreign 
markets    for    our    ever-increasing    surpluses. 
Satisfactory  disposition  of  such  surplus  pro- 
duction has  become  an  indispensable  factor  in 
our  permanent  progress  and  our  sound  and 
balanced  prosperity.    Of  equal  significance  is 
the  growing  realization  in  our  country  of  the 
close  connection  between  trade  and  peace. 

Let  me  recall  briefly  the  background  against 
which  the  trade-agreements  program  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  6  years  ago.    Trade  be- 
tween countries,  involving  the  bread  and  butter 
of  millions  and  affecting  the  political  stability 
and  contentment  of  millions,  declined  enor- 
mously.   The  peoples  of  the  world  had  traded 
with  each  other  in  1929  to  the  amount  of  69 
billion  dollars.    By  1932  this  trade  had  fallen 
to  27  billions.     This  meant  that  millions  of 
workmen  were  out  of  work,  and  their  families 
were  in  desperate  need;  millions  of  farmers  and 
producers  of  other  raw  materials  were  unable 
to  sell  the  results  of  their  labor  except  at  a 
miserable  price.    Governments  were  compelled 
to  make  enormous  relief  expenditures.     They 
resorted  to  any  type  of  measure  which  promised 
to  relieve  this  unemployment  and  distress  irre- 
spective of  its  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  other  words,  the  background  of  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  was  a  most  disturbing 
and   rapid    falling   apart   of   the   commercial 
and  financial  structure  of  the  world,  caused  in 
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large  measure  by  the  ever-rising  barriers  to 
trade  raised  by  all  countries,  in  which  course 
our  own  Nation  was,  unfortunately,  an  out- 
standing leader. 

All  countries  were  stricken,  and  few  more 
seriously  than  the  United  States.  Within  3 
years,  our  exports  declined  from  5.2  billion  dol- 
lars to  1.6  billions.  This  loss  of  more  than  3.5 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  export  business  spelled 
havoc  and  tragedy  throughout  the  land.  Of 
itself,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  throw  out 
of  gear  the  whole  machinery  of  our  national 
economic  life.  Combined  with  other  factors, 
it  brought  this  country  face  to  face  with  the 
gravest  economic  emergency  in  our  national 
history. 

Between  1929  and  1932,  inclusive,  national  in- 
come fell  from  $80,800,000,000  to  $39,500,000,000; 
cash  farm  income,  from  $11,200,000,000  to  $4,- 
700,000,000 ;  nonagricultural  employment  alone 
from  36,200,000  to  27,800,000;  wages  and  salaries 
in  manufacturing  industries  from  $15,800,000,- 
000  to  $7,400,000,000;  wholesale  prices  from  a 
level  of  95.3  to  a  level  of  64.8.  Agriculture  was 
bankrupt;  industry  was  bankrupt;  and  even 
the  banks  were  bankrupt,  hundreds  of  them 
having  failed. 

That  emergency  could  not  be  met  fully  and 
successfully,  unless,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  putting  into  effect  far-reaching  and  neces- 
sary domestic  measures,  effective  means  were 
also  found  to  restore  our  foreign  trade.    This 
could  only  be  done  through  reciprocal  reduction, 
on  the  basis  of  equal  treatment,  by  us  and  by 
other  countries  of  the  unreasonable  and  exces- 
sive trade  barriers  which  were  strangling  com- 
merce.   Since  other  governments  possessed  the 
means  of  prompt  action  in  dealing  with  trade 
matters,  it  was  essential  that  our  Government 
devise  for  itself  an  instrument  of  similar  action. 
This  was  done  through  the  enactment  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  which  has  enabled 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
engage,  within  the  limits  of  policy   strictly 
prescribed  by  the  Congress,  in  vigorous  action 
for  the  restoration  of  our  foreign  trade.     In 
that  vital  task,  working  against  great  difficul- 
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ties,  we  have  achieved  a  gratifying  meas) 
of  success.  During  the  period  of  operatiojj 
the  trade-agreements  program,  our  exports 
panded  markedly,  in  sharp  contrast  with  1 
steep  decline  during  the  period  of  operatj 
of  the  Hawley-Smoot  embargoes.  This  rev 
of  export  business  has  been  an  important  f a<j 
in  bringing  about  the  recovery  which  has] 
curred  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  emp] 
ment,  in  prices,  in  values,  in  the  national] 
come,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  our  naticj 
prosperity. 

Between  1932  and  1939,  national  income  i 
from  $39,500,000,000  to  about  $70,000,000,0, 
cash  farm  income,  from  $4,700,000,000  to  ! 
625,000,000 ;  nonagricultural  employment  fi, 
27,800,000  to  33,700,000;  wages  and  salaries 
manufacturing  industries,  from  $7,400,000,! 
to  $12,600,000,000;  wholesale  prices  from  a  le 
of  64.8  to  a  level  of  77.1. 

In  enacting  the  trade-agreements  progn 
the  Congress  was  not  making  a  definitive 
termination  of  a  long-range  and  permam 
tariff  and  commercial  policy  for  this  count 
What  was  created  in  1934  was  a  tempors 
agency,  designed  to  meet  the  imperative  net 
of  an  abnormal  situation  and  calculated 
aid  in  bringing  about  conditions  in  which 
permanent  policy  would  become  feasible. 

Grave  emergency  conditions,  resulting  fr< 
the  tragic  errors  of  the  past,  existed  in  ma 
phases  of  life,  here  and  abroad.  The  tra 
and  other  economic  policies  of  the  period  f. 
lowing  the  World  War  were,  in  effect,  insti 
ments  of  intense  and  destructive  econom 
warfare.  Largely  under  their  influence,  the 
occurred  a  growing  weakening  of  social  st 
bility  within  nations  and  an  ominous  deteri 
ration  of  international  morality  and  of  p 
litical  relations  among  nations.  There  w 
no  hope  of  arresting  these  fatal  trends,  unle 
friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  trade  rel 
tions  were  to  supplant  the  existing  system  < 
economic  warfare. 

The  trade-agreements  program  enabled  i 
not  only  to  promote  directly  our  domestic  r 
covery  through  an  expansion  of  our  forel 
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Lee,  but  also  to  take  a  position  of  lead- 
>  in  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  suicidal 
mic  nationalism  and  to  build  a  firm 
lation  for  the  kind  of  international  trade 
ons  which  are  indispensable  to  the  main- 
ce    of    enduring    peace— without    which 

can  be  no  sustained  prosperity  for  our 
m  or  any  nation. 

*as  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  immense 
involved  could  be  accomplished  overnight, 
destructive  forces  released  by  the  disas- 

policies  of  the  past  were  too  powerful 
i  overcome  easily  or  swiftly.  Substantial 
ress  in  this  direction  was  made  since  1934. 
,  progress  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
:eak  of  new  widespread  wars.  Whether 
,  has  already  been  accomplished  will  be 
>letely  wiped  out  or  whether  it  will,  after 
;ermination  of  hostilities,  serve  as  a  foun- 
m  and  a  powerful  impetus  for  further 
?ess  will  depend,  in  a  decisive  measure, 
\  what  our  country  does  now. 
ost  of  those  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act  propose  no  subsLi- 

for   it,   except   a    return— open   or   dis- 
ed_to  the  Hawley-Smoot  regime.    That 
Id  be  where  we  would   find  ourselves  if 
act  were  permitted  to  lapse  or  if  its  effec- 
ness  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  adoption 
rippling  amendments. 
\  requires  no  imagination,  but  only  recol- 
ion  of  what  happened  under  the  Hawley- 
aot  Act  in  1930-32,  to  visualize  what  would 
:he  result  of  a  return  to  a  policy  of  virtual 
)argoes  and  attempted  self-containment  at 
r  cost.    Our  people  are  not  likely  to  forget 
v,  10  years  ago,  the  proponents  of  ever- 
her  tariffs  made  solemn  promises  to   the 
mers,  to  the  workmen,  to  the  businessmen, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  that  increasing  pros- 
•ity    would    follow    the    prohibitive    tariff 
edules   which   they   were   placing   on   our 
tute  books— nor  how  those  promises  were 
filled  in  bankruptcy  for  the  farmer,  in  stag- 
ring  unemployment  for  labor,  in  a  collapse  of 
ices  and  values  for  the  businessman,  in  dis- 
ss and  despair  for  the  entire  Nation.    Our 
Dple  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  contribution 
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which  the  enactment  of  the  1930  tariff  made  to 
the  intensification  of  economic  warfare  among 
nations,  to  the  growth  of  trade  barriers,  to 
vicious  spirals  of  resentment,  ill  will,  and 
retaliation. 

Other   opponents   of   the   trade-agreements 
program  are  putting  forward  proposals  which, 
in  the  guise  of  an  allegedly  "more  realistic" 
approach  to   the   whole   problem   of   foreign 
trade,  would  go  beyond  the  extremes  of  the 
Hawley-Smoot  policy  and  would  commit  this 
country  to  the  use  of  exchange  controls,  quotas, 
and  all  the  other  devices  which  in  recent  years 
have    disrupted    and    retarded    international 
trade.    To  abandon  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram and  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  this 
kind  would  be  to  destroy  the  only  policy  which 
in  recent  years  has  offered  effective  resistance 
to  a  spread  of  these  destructive  practices.    It 
would  be  equivalent  to  committing  our  Nation 
to  a  course  of  far-reaching  economic  regimenta- 
tion,  since   the   experience   of    other   nations 
shows  clearly  that,  in  an  effort  to  make  extreme 
trade  controls  function  effectively,  regimenta- 
tion has  to  be  constantly  extended  to  other 
phases  of  business  activity  and  of  economic  life 
in  general.    It  would  be  a  starkly  realistic  ap- 
proach, not  to  an  effective  promotion  of  our 
foreign  trade,  but  to  governmental  control  over 
business  activity  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted in  this  country,  and  to  a  policy  of 
plunging  this  country   into   destructive   eco- 
nomic warfare— from  which  no  nation  ever 
emerges  the  gainer. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  enabled 
us  to  expand  our  foreign  trade  without  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  strait  jacket  of  extreme  govern- 
ment control.  Under  it,  our  trade  has  in- 
creased far  more  markedly  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  commercially  important  nations. 

The  program  has  been  devised  and  carried  out 
as  a  means  of  creating  conditions  in  which  free 
enterprise  can  function  most  effectively.  Ke- 
version  to  a  policy  of  extreme  protectionism  or 
substitution  for  the  trade-agreements  program 
of  a  policy  under  which  we  would  adopt  all  the 
instruments  of  economic  warfare  that  have  been 
so  disastrously  prevalent  in  the  recent  past, 
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would  not  only  wipe  out  our  recent  trade  gains 
but  would  impose  upon  our  people  a  further  na- 
tional loss  of  staggering  proportions.  Our 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  most 
costly  and  difficult  measures  of  relief  and  ad- 
justment and  to  regiment  the  country's  economic 
activity.  And  the  most  astonishing  thing  is 
that  courses  of  action  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  these  results  are  proposed  and  advocated 
by  the  very  people  who  like  to  regard  themselves 
as  the  real  proponents  of  free  enterprise  and 
nonintervention  of  government  in  economic  life. 
^  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  issue.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  survival  or  disappearance  of  free 
enterprise  in  our  country  and  in  the  world  is 
bound  up  with  the  continuation  or  abandonment 
of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

The  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  trade- agreements  program  toward 
opening  and  enlarging  trade  opportunity  for  all 
groups  of  our  producers  in  both  the  foreign  and 
the  domestic  markets  is  an  open  book.  So  much 
has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  that  I  shall 
refrain  at  this  stage  from  going  into  details  on 
that  score.  My  associates  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  the  fullest  data.  But  I  should 
like  to  raise  this  question:  Who  would  be 
helped  and  who  would  be  hurt  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  trade-agreements  program  or  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  to  limit  its  scope  and  impair  its  effective- 
ness? 

Would  our  agriculture  be  helped  or  hurt  by 
abandonment  or  impairment  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program? 

In  th©  agreements  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated, important  foreign  markets  have  been 
kept  open  or  expanded  for  our  producers  of 
lard  and  other  hog  products;  cotton;  tobacco; 
wheat  and  other  grains  and  grain  products; 
fresh,  canned,  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  others.  Surely,  these  producers  would  not 
be  helped— on  the  contrary,  they  would  be 
grievously  injured— if  they  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  these  advantages. 

Abandonment  of  the  program  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  them  in  several  very  important  ways. 
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First,  it  would  lose  for  us  the  additi 
leverage  which  the  agreements  now  give  i 
defending  the  interests  of  our  exporters  in 
nection  with  the  trade  dislocations  and  di 
tions  growing  out  of  war  conditions.  Sec 
it  would  sacrifice  the  immediate  and  unii 
rupted  export  benefits  we  are  obtaining  in 
kets  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  war  si 
tion.  Finally,  it  would  involve  sacrifice  oi 
many  ultimate  advantages  that  the  concess 
would  give  to  us  in  reexpanding  our  shipm 
to  war-disturbed  markets  when  hostiT 
cease. 

In  the  trade  agreements  we  have  made  I 

limited  reductions  in  duties  on  certain  p' 

ucts.    So  carefully  have  these  adjustments  1 

made  and  so  painstakingly  have  they  been  s 

guarded   wherever   need   for   safeguards 

demonstrated,  that  these  duty  reductions  Y 

not  inflicted  any  injury  on  any  group  of  \ 

ducers.    No  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  ( 

trary    has    been    brought    forward— for 

simple  reason  that  no  injury  to  our  produ; 

has,  in  fact,  occurred.    On  the  contrary,  tl 

is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the.se  very  ] 

ducers  would  be  hurt,  not  by  the  continuaf 

but  by  the  abandonment  of  the  program.    ! 

These  producers,  as  all  producers,  are  viti 

concerned  with  the  state  of  our  domestic  ir 

ket.     They  can  sell  their  output  at  remum 

tive  prices  only  when  the  purchasing  powei 

our  people  is  at  a  sufficiently  high  level.    ] 

our  national  purchasing  power  and,  theref< 

the  state  of  our  domestic  market  are  vitally 

pendent   upon  the   condition  of  our   fore 

trade. 

In  the  course  of  our  negotiations  with  ot 
countries,  we  find,  on  occasion,  that  moder 
and  adequately  safeguarded  reductions  of  du 
on  some  commodities  are  sufficiently  attract 
to  other  countries  to  enable  them,  in  return, 
make  valuable  concessions  for  our  exports,  si 
thus  help  us  to  expand  our  domestic  marl 
Let  me  refer  again,  as  a  good  illustration 
this,  to  the  assertions  of  alleged  injury  wh: 
have  been  heard  in  connection  with  the  mod 
ate  and  carefully  safeguarded  duty  adju 
ments  on  some  dairy  and  cattle  products. 
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k  at  these  facts:  The  cash  income  of  the 
industry,  which  had  fallen,  between  1929 
932,  from  $1,844,000,000  to  $991,000,000, 
jy  1938,  to  $1,398,000,000.    The  cash  m- 
of  the  cattle  industry,  which  had  fallen 
$1495,000,000  in  1929  to  $621,000,000  in 
rose,   by    1938,   to   $1,144,000,000.    The 
of  dairy  and  cattle  products  have  gone 
bstantially  in  recent  years. 
•ely,  our  dairy  and  cattle  producers  would 
«  helped,  if  we  were  to  restore  to  the 
ey-Smoot  levels  the  few  duties  that  have 
reduced,  and,  in  doing  so,  wipe  out  the 
ssions  secured  for  our  exports.     Surely, 
producers  would  be  among  those  most 
by  the  resulting  painful  contraction  of 
omestic  market.     Surely,  they  have  not  so 
forgotten  their  experience  from  1929  to 

ould    our    manufacturing    industries    be 
;d  or  hurt  by  abandonment  or  impairment 
e  trade-agreements  program? 
re  problem  in  this  field  is  fundamentally 
same  as  that  with  respect  to  agriculture. 
:  country  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
ufactured  goods.    In  the  trade  agreements 
idy  concluded,  important  foreign  markets 
}  been  kept  open  or  enlarged  fori  the  pro- 
ws of  automobiles  and  trucks;   tractors; 
cultural,    industrial,    and    electrical    ma- 
tey; cash  registers;  typewriters  and  vari- 
office  appliances;  rubber  tires  and  other 
iucts;  cotton  and  other  textile  products; 
ber,  wood  manufactures,  and  paper  prod- 
E  hides  and  leather  products;  petroleum 
ducts;  glass  and  glass  products;  iron  and 
1  products;  copper  and  copper  manufac- 
js;  and  many  others. 

iurely,  these  producers  would  not  be  helped 
hey  were'  to  be  deprived  of  the  valuable  ad- 
itages  which  have  been  secured  for  them. 
rely,  they  would  not  be  helped  if  we  were 
v  to  give  up  the  means  provided  by  the  trade 
•eements  for  defending  their  interests 
•oad. 

Jor  would  the  industries  with  respect  to 
ose  products  duty  reductions  have  been 
,de  in  the  trade  agreements  profit  by  the 
mdonment  of  the  program.    They  might  de- 
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rive  short-sighted  satisfaction  from  seeing 
duties  on  their  products  restored  to  the  Haw- 
ley-Smoot  levels,  but  they  would  pay  for  this 
doubtful  satisfaction  with  a  decline  of  their 
business  activity,  which  would  inevitably  re^ 
suit  from  a  return  to  the  embargo  policies  of 
the  early  thirties. 

And  labor— would  labor  be  helped  or  hurt  by 
the  abandonment  or  impairment  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program? 

Labor  has  just  as  direct  and  definite  a  stake 
in  foreign  trade  as  has  any  other  group  of  our 
population.  The  state  of  employment  and  the 
level  of  wages  obviously  depend  on  the  volume 
of  business  activity.  When  foreign  markets 
decline,  the  result  is  increased  unemployment 
and  lower  wages  for  those  employed  m  the  ex- 
porting industries.  When  the  domestic  market 
contracts  as  a  result  of  loss  of  foreign  markets 
the  results  are  still  more  unemployment  and 
still    lower   wages    throughout   the   economic 

system.  , 

With  the  domestic  market  amply  sale- 
guarded,  as  it  has  been  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  labor  has  been  a  direct  gainer 
from  the  increase  of  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Such  exports  rose  from 
$624,000,000  in  1932  to  $1,523,000,000  m  1938 
At  the  same  time,  our  dutiable  imports  of 
finished  goods  were  $170,000,000  in  1932  and 
only  $232,000,000  in  1938. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  increased 
employment  mainly  in  industries  that  pay 
wages  well  above  the  average  for  American 
manufacturing  industry.  In  a  number  of  our 
most  important  industries,  the  exports  to 
countries  that  have  made  concessions  on  the 
products  of  such  industries  account  for  a  tar 
greater  percentage  of  increase  in  employment 
than  the  exports  to  other  countries. 

I  should  now  like  to  touch  briefly  upon  two 
questions  of  procedure  which  have  been  raised 
in  connection  with  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram The  first  relates  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle;  the  second,  to  the  functions  of 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  program. 
Would  our  foreign  trade  be  helped  or  hurt 
by  the  abandonment  on  our  part  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle? 


■■'••'■"'■'■■'     ; 
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The  importance  of  that  principle  to  us  arises 
from  the  simple  fact  that  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  or  the  rule  of  equality,  is  the  only 
practical  and  effective  means  of  safeguarding 
our  exports  from  destructive  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  other  countries,  and  of  making  pos- 
sible the  maximum  recovery  of  trade  through 
promotion  of  triangular  and  multilateral  flow  of 
commerce.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized 
in  our  country,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not secure  such  treatment  for  our  exports,  unless 
we  are  prepared,  in  return,  to  grant  it  to  other 
countries. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  basic  facts  that 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  made  the  favored-nation  principle  in 
its  unconditional  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
commercial  policy.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
these  same  facts  that  the  principle  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  has 
been  applied  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program. 

When  we  grant  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  the  country  with  which  we  conclude  a 
trade  agreement,  we  receive  in  return  an  assur- 
ance of  similar  treatment.    When  we  extend  to 
other  countries  the  benefit  of  the  duty  adjust- 
ments made  in  a  particular  agreement,  we  do  so 
on  explicit  condition  that  these  other  countries 
give  our  trade  substantially  the  same  type  of 
treatment.    We  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  these  benefits  from  countries  which 
do  not  give  our  trade  such  treatment.    The  re- 
sult so  far  has  been  that  the  volume  of  our 
exports  thus  safeguarded  from  serious  discrim- 
ination has  been  several  times  greater  than  the 
value  of  our  imports  on  which  we  have  gener- 
alized concessions  made  in  the  trade  agreements. 
Had  we  neglected  to  provide  for  our  trade  the 
safeguards    against    adverse    discriminations 
abroad,  which  can  be  effectively  assured  only 
through  the  use  of  the  rule  of  equality  under 
the  most-favored-nation  principle,  had  we  failed 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  strengthen  this 
necessary  means  of  promoting  the  increase  of 
world  trade,  criticism  directed  against  us  on 
this   score   would   have   been   understandable. 
Instead,  we  are  being  criticized  for  steadfastly 
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insisting    upon    these    necessary    safeguai 
abandonment  of  which  would  subject  our  ce 
merce  to  the  constant  danger  of  finding  its 
hopelessly  handicapped  in  foreign  markets. 
I  come,  finally,  to  this  question :    Would 
foreign   trade   and   our   national   interest 
helped  or  hurt  if  the  Trade  Agreements  J 
were  so  amended  that  individual  agreements 
made  subject  to  Senate  ratification  or  congr 
sional  approval? 

Judicial  opinion  is  uniform  to  the  effect  tl 
both  the  delegation  of  authority  of  the  ki 
contained  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  a, 
the  practice  of  concluding  executive  agr 
ments  are  entirely  consonant  with  our  est* 
lished  constitutional  practice.  Over  one  the 
sand  executive  agreements  on  a  large  variety 
subjects  have  been  concluded  in  the  course 
our  history.  It  seems  eminently  clear  I 
trade  agreements  should  not  be  regarded 
treaties  requiring  Senate  approval.  You  I 
find  in  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Ways  ai 
Means  Committee  a  thorough  brief  on  the  M 
ter  by  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Depai 
ment,  Air.  Hackworth. 

In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  Congrt 
retained— as  it  should  at  all  times— definite  ai 
basic  control  over  tariff  policy.  It  careful 
prescribed  the  policy,  the  methods,  and  the  Im- 
itations of  the  trade-agreements  program  ai 
entrusted  to'  the  Executive  the  duty  and  r 
sponsibility  of  administering  and  carrying  in 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  proceedir 
on  this  basis,  the  Congress  recognized  fully  thi 
the  needs  of  the  abnormal  and  rapidly  chanj 
ing  conditions  with  which  we  have  been  face 
require  a  means  of  prompt  and  effective  actid 
at  a  time  when  all  other  important  natioi 
possess  such  means  of  action.  Trade  channe 
today  shift  or  are  shifted  more  rapidly  tha 
ever  before.  If  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  ac 
with  relative  speed  and  certainty,  to  protec 
our  trade  opportunities  in  other  countries  an 
to  adjust,  as  circumstances  may  require,  th 
trade  opportunities  we  afford  other  countries 
our  trade  will  inevitably  be  handicapped  to  ou 
own  disadvantage. 
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experience  in  connection  with  the  nego- 
i  of  the  22  agreements  that  have  been 
ded  offers  an  ample  proof  that  the 
d  we  have  pursued  has  served  us  well  as 
ns  of  effective  action;  and  that  the  au- 
y  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
exercised  with  caution  and  moderation 
ith  strict  regard  not  only  to  the  national 
3t,  but  also  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
dividual  branches  of  agriculture  and  in- 
j  directly  involved. 

s  only  result  of  the  requirements  that  in- 
lal  trade  agreements  be  made  subject  to 
Bssional  approval  or  Senate  ratification, 

existing  conditions,  would  be  to  make 
•ogram  entirely  unworkable.  That  would 
ably  hurt  our  foreign  trade,  and,  through 

our  Nation's  economic  well-being. 

are  now  in  a  period  when,  as  a  result  of 
ew  and  widespread  wars,  the  need  for 
s  of  prompt  and  effective  action  on  the 
of  the  Government  in  the  promotion  and 
se  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  even  more 
-ative  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  We  are 
Deriod  in  which  our  economic  policies  and 
i  may  have  a  determining  influence  upon 
evelopments,  which,  after  the  cessation  of 
tities,  will  shape  the  future  world, 
we  were  now  to  abandon  the  program,  we 
1  reduce  to  practically  nothing  the  effi- 

of  the  existing  trade  agreements  as  a 
s  of  safeguarding  our  exports  from  the  in- 
i  of  wartime  restrictions.  The  need  for 
ng  alive  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
-agreements  program  is  crucial  now,  dur- 
;he  war  emergency,  and  will  be  of  even 

decisive  importance  after  the  war.  Even 
lporary  abandonment  of  the  program  now 
d  be  construed  everywhere  as  its  perma- 

abandonment.  Unless  we  continue  to 
tain  our  position  of  leadership  in  the  pro- 
on  of  liberal  trade  policies,  unless  we  con- 
!  to  urge  upon  others  the  need  of  adopting 

policies  as  the  basis  of  post-war  economic 
istruction,  the  future  will  be  dark  indeed, 
triumph  or  defeat  of  liberal  trade  policies 
•  the  war  will,  in  large  measure,  be  de- 
ined  by  the  commitments  which  the  na- 
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tions  will  assume  between  now  and  the  peace 
conference. 

At  the  termination  of  hostilities,  there  will  be 
an  unprecedented  need  throughout  the  world 
for  vastly  increased  production  of  useful  goods 
of  every  kind.  Only  if  this  vital  need  is  met 
can  our  country  and  all  countries  hope  for 
full  employment  and  higher  living  standards. 
But  production,  employment,  and  living  stand- 
ards cannot  be  restored  and  expanded  unless 
the  nations  decide  from  the  outset  to  direct 
their  policies  toward  as  rapid  as  possible  a  re- 
establishment  of  mutually  beneficial  interna- 
tional trade.  Otherwise,  the  economic  life  and 
the  political  stability  of  the  world  after  this 
war  will  rest  upon  even  more  precarious  foun- 
dations than  those  upon  which  they  rested  after 
the  last  war. 

Had  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  our 
own,  followed  at  that  time  commercial  policies 
conducive  to  the  fullest  practicable  develop- 
ment of  mutually  beneficial  international  com- 
merce, world  trade  would  undoubtedly  have 
expanded  on  a  healthy  basis  far  beyond  the 
limits  actually  attained,  and  a  foundation 
would  have  been  laid  for  stable  economic  pros- 
perity for  all  nations.  Instead,  the  nations 
sought  escape  from  their  difficulties  in  con- 
stantly creating  greater  barriers  to  trade,  the 
effects  of  which  were  obscured  for  a  time  by 
the  unhealthy  stimulation  of  reckless  borrow- 
ing and  lending  of  the  twenties.  But  the 
ravages  of  the  great  depression,  the  years  of 
only  partial  recovery  which  followed,  and 
finally  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the  new  wars 
have  brought  retribution  for  the  mistakes  and 
follies  of  the  first  decade  after  the  World  War. 
Must  all  this  be  repeated  again,  perhaps  in 
an  even  more  acute  form,  after  the  present 
war?  That  may  well  be  the  case  if  we  now 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  policy  which,  under 
our  leadership,  has  offered  in  recent  years  the 
only  hope  of  promoting  trade  among  nations 
in  such  a  way  as  to  rebuild  the  foundations  of 
economic  prosperity  within  nations  and  of 
stable  peace  among  nations.  Were  we  to  do 
this  we  would  inflict  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
the  world  an  incalculable  injury. 


'■  ■■■  .  "'■-. 
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After  the  World  War,  through  the  policies 
which  we  then  pursued,  we  helped  to  create 
a  situation  in  which  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  world  rested  upon  shifting  sands, 
with  nothing  in  sight  but  inescapable  disaster. 
The  policy  which  we  have  pursued  for  the  past 
6  years,  if  we  only  have  the  wisdom  to  con- 
tinue it,  will  enable  us  to  place  the  whole  weight 
of  our  country's  influence  behind  a  determined 
effort — in  which,  I  am  sure,  we  shall  have  the 
cooperation  of  other  nations — to  rebuild  inter- 
national relationships  in  such  a  way  that  our 
Nation  and  all  nations  can  prosper  and  be  at 
peace. 

[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  February  26,  1940 : 

Senator  Capper:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  come 
from  a  great  wheat-producing  State  which  pro- 
duces more  wheat  than  any  other  State.  They 
are  suffering  and  have  been  for  several  years 
from  the  problem  of  the  surplus.  ...  I  would 
like  to  give  my  folks  the  information  and 
the  facts  as  to  what  these  trade  agreements  have 
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done  as  negotiated  by  your  Department  w'i 
will  benefit  directly  the  wheat  growers  of  i 
country  who  are  suffering  from  the  sun 
problem  and  have  been  in  the  past." 

Secretary  Hull:  "Here  is  the  message 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  to  the  w 
farmers  of  Kansas.  When  the  delegates  of 
British  Empire  convened  at  the  Ottawa  Cor 
ence  in  1932,  they  were  in  a  very  bitter  stal 
mind  against  us.  Up  to  that  time,  our  wheat 
allowed  to  come  into  the  great  British  ma 
on  an  equality  with  wheat  from  Canada 
the  other  countries  of  the  British  Em] 
The  Ottawa  Conference  said,  'We  will  p 
6-cents-a-bushel  differential  or  discrimina 
on  American  wheat,  so  that  it  will  have  to 
6  cents  above  Canada  and  these  other  o 
tries  of  the  Empire  to  get  into  the  British  j 
ket.'  After  long  and  earnest  effort,  we 
that  6  cents  removed  through  the  trade  aj 
ment  with  Great  Britain  and  have  gotten 
wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  back  into  the  gi 
est  market  in  the  world  on  an  equality  j 
Canada  and  the  countries  in  the  Br 
Empire." 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  shall  endeavor  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
you  by  making  my  remarks  brief  and  to  the 
point.  Your  Committee,  in  view  of  its  previ- 
ous hearings  in  1934  and  1937,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  essentials  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  which  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  proposes  to  continue.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  set  forth  the  significance 
of  this  program  to  our  present  situation  and 
the  important  reasons  calling  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 


Delivered  February  27,  1940. 


It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  I  can 
contribute  to  your  purpose  by  answering 
questions  as  you  may  have  regarding  ani 
pect  of  the  subject.  My  statement  will  tl 
fore  be  devoted  mainly  to  a  few  remark 
certain  aspects  which  I  consider  warrant  s 
special  mention. 

Together  with  the  widespread  growtl 
support  in  all  directions  for  this  prog 
there  has  occurred  a  notable  change  in 
character  of  the  general  opposition  "W 
continues  from  some  quarters.  It  now  a 
almost  universally  recognized  that  we  \ 
have  a  positive  foreign-trade  program  of; 
sort.     Objection  of  a  general  nature  is 
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ned  largely  to  the  results  and  methods 
ie  particular  program  which  has  been  in 
ation  for  nearly  6  years.  This  objection 
ised  principally  on  two  contentions :  First, 
this  program  has  accomplished  no  bene- 
l  results  for  our  export  trade,  but,  on  the 
r  hand,  has  caused  harm  to  domestic  in- 
ries;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  the  proper 
edure.  I  propose  to  deal  briefly  with  each 
iese  contentions. 

hose  who  claim  that  the  22  trade  agree- 
ts  negotiated  with  foreign  countries  have 
ight  no  benefits  to  our  export  trade  are 
jrally  to  be  found  among  those  who  also 
n  that  these  agreements  have  injured  cer- 
domestic  producers  by  unduly  stimulating 
imports.    This  places  them  in  a  somewhat 
nviable  position  from  the  point  of  view  of 
c  and  consistency,  since  it  means  that  they 
contending,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that 
the  one  hand  concessions  obtained   from 
sign  countries  in  the  form  of  tariff  recluc- 
is  or  enlargements  of  quotas  for  American 
ducts  do  not  result  in  stimulating  sales  of 
je  products  in  those  countries,  but  that  on 
other  hand  comparable  concessions  which 
have  granted  do  result  in  stimulating  ex- 
sive  imports  into  our  markets. 
Without  dwelling  further  on  this  curious 
tradiction,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the 
eral  character  of  the  statistical  methods  by 
ich  these  contentions  are  supported.     Our 
ie  with  the  world  is  subject  to  such  a  great 
iety  of   factors   as  to  make  the  accurate 
isurement  of  any  single  influence,  such  as 
trade  agreements  we  have  negotiated,  an 
ricate  and  difficult  task. 
Phere  is,  however,  a  clear  and  simple  distinc- 
n  to  be   drawn  between  two   methods   of 
tistical    analysis.    One   method    is    an   en- 
ivor  to  ascertain  objectively  from  the  facts, 
what  measure  the  indications  of  common 
ise  are  supported.    On  the  other  hand  it  is 
o  possible,  by  sleight-of-hand  statistics,  to 
,ke  it  appear  that  common  sense  is  wrong, 
rhe  facts  amply  support  the  common-sense 
ief  that  where  excessive  barriers  to  trade  are 
luced,  a  healthy  stimulus  to  trade  may  be 
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expected.  This  conclusion  has  been  checked 
and  rechecked  by  using  various  appropriate 
statistical  approaches  and  by  bringing  our  cal- 
culations up  to  date  whenever  new  data  have 
become  available. 

I  wish  to  present  to  the  Committee  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record,  several  detailed  exhibits 
and  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  brief  enu- 
meration of  the  main  conclusions  shown  by 
these  exhibits.    These  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  I  shows  that  our  exports  to  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  made  trade  agree- 
ments have,  in  the  aggregate,  increased  about 
twice  as  fast  as  our  exports  to  other  countries ; 
comparing  our  exports  for  the  2-year  period 
1938-39  with  the  2-year  period  1934-35,  the  in- 
crease to  trade-agreement  countries  was  475 
million  dollars  or  62.8  percent  and  to  other 
countries  314  million  dollars  or  31.7  percent. 

[Exhibit  I :  Results  Under  the  Reciprocal- 
Trade-Agreements  Program — from  Commerce 
Reports,  Feb.  17, 1940,  and  Jan.  20, 1940.] 

Exhibit  II  shows  that  our  exports  to  the 
principal  individual  countries  with  which  we 
have  made  trade  agreements  have  in  nearly  all 
cases  shown  a  substantially  greater  rate  of  in- 
crease than  our  exports  as  a  whole;  thus  our 
exports  to  Canada  between  January  1936  and 
October  1939  reached  an  annual  average  value 
of  47  percent  above  that  for  1934-35,  as  com- 
pared with  35  percent  for  our  total  exports  in 
the  same  periods;  as  you  will  note  from  the 
table  on  the  last  page  of  this  exhibit,  this  was 
by  no  means  the  most  striking  example  out  of 
the  10  countries  covered  by  this  analysis. 

[Exhibit  II:  Pre- Agreement  and  Post- 
Agreement  Trade  of  the  United  States  With 
the  Principal  Countries  With  Which  Trade 
Agreements  Were  Made  Before  1937 — United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  Jan.  1940.] 

Exhibit  III  shows  that  the  share  which  we 
have  supplied  of  the  total  imports  of  trade- 
agreement  countries  has  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease, both  in  the  aggregate  and  for  most  of 
them  taken  separately,  and  that  this  share  has 
increased  in  greater  measure  than  the  increase 
in  our  share  of  the  imports  of  other  countries. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
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explanatory  statement  in  this  exhibit,  the  share 
which  the  United  States  supplied  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  16  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  were  in  effect  before  January  1, 
1938,  increased  from  12.2  percent  in  1933  to  19.7 
percent  in  1938,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
from  12.1  to  14.5  percent  in  our  share  of  the 
imports  of  the  20  most  important  countries 
with  which  trade  agreements  were  not  in  ef- 
fect by  January  1,  1938.  This  is  a  rate  of  in- 
crease of  61.5  percent  for  the  16  trade-agreement 
countries  as  compared  with  19.8  percent  for  the 
20  others. 

[Exhibit  III:  United  States  Increases  its 
Share  in  Trade  of  Trade-Agreement  Coun- 
tries— from  Commerce  Reports,  Feb.  10,  1940.] 

Exhibit  IV  is  an  analysis  of  our  exports  to 
Canada,  which  compares  those  that  benefited  by 
reduced  Canadian  import  duties  with  those  that 
did  not.  As  pointed  out  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  statement,  in  the  3  years  during  which 
the  first  trade  agreement  with  Canada  was  in 
effect,  Canada's  imports  of  our  products  on 
which  reductions  in  Canadian  import  duties  re- 
sulted from  the  agreement  averaged  58.2  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  year  before  the  agree- 
ment, as  compared  with  an  average  of  only 
22.1  percent  for  products  on  which  no  such 
reductions  were  made. 

[Exhibit  IV:  Trade- Agreement  Products 
Show  the  Largest  Percentage  Gain  in  Canadian 
Imports  From  the  United  States— Department 
of  State,  Press  Kelease  No.  8,  Jan.  6,  1940.] 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  serve  to 
make  clear  to  you  how  we  have  examined  the 
subject  from  this  side  and  from  that,  front 
and  back,  turned  it  upside  down  and  looked  in- 
side of  it,  to  see  if  we  have  been  correct  in 
believing  what  common  sense  tells  us,  that  the 
effect  of  the  concessions  obtained  in  these  trade 
agreements  is  to  encourage  our  export  trade. 

Nevertheless  our  critics  have  tried,  by  sta- 
tistics, to  prove  that  common  sense  is  wrong. 
They  have  selected  statistics  to  prove  that  white 
is  not  white  but  some  shade  or  other  or  black. 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  examples 
which  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  by  an 
exclusion  of  certain  countries  from  the  calcu- 
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lations,  that  exports  to  trade-agreement  coul 
tries  increased  no  more  rapidly  between  19 
and  1938  than  exports  to  other  countries.  TI 
attempt  is  based  on  the  exclusion  from  the  no 
agreement  group  of  those  very  countries  whir 
have  most  actively  followed  commercial  pa 
cies  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  whit 
the  trade-agreements  program  is  based,  pa 
ticularly  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The 
are  the  very  countries  which  it  is  most  impc 
tant  to  compare  with  the  trade-agreement  cou 
tries  in  order  to  evaluate  the  results  of  our  po' 
cies.  Yet  our  critics  have  excluded  them  on  tl 
ground  that  their  foreign  trade  was  interrupt* 
by  war  during  the  period  from  1934  to  1938. 
few  other  countries,  mostly  of  minor  impo 
tance,  have  also  been  excluded,  namely,  Austri 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Albania,  China,  ai 
Spain. 

Italy  is  excluded,  partly  on  the  ground  « 
hostilities  in  Ethiopia  in  1935  and  1936,  a 
though  the  comparison  in  question  is  betwet 
1934  when  these  hostilities  had  not  started,  ar 
1938,  after  hostilities  had  ceased.  So  far 
the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania  is  concerne 
this  did  not  occur  until  1939.  Germany  is  e:j 
eluded,  although  the  military  occupation  » 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  caused  no  appr 
ciable  interruption  of  Germany's  trade  with  u 

Another  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  tl 
trade-agreements  program  has  produced  no  si[ 
nificant  results  is  made  by  those  who  emphasis 
the  increase  in  our  exports  which  took  plat 
between  1932  and  1934.  Since  this  increas, 
took  place  before  the  trade-agreements  pr< 
gram  could  have  been  a  contributing  facto 
these  people  argue  that  the  increase  of  our  ex 
ports  in  more  recent  years  would  have  take 
place  in  much  the  same  manner  even  had  thei 
been  no  trade-agreements  program  at  all. 

This  argument  is  entirely  fallacious,  since  : 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  reasons  for  th 
increase  in  our  export  trade  from  1932  to  193 
or  the  situation  in  subsequent  years.  The  dc 
mestic  policies  instituted  in  1933  to  foster  ger. 
eral  economic  recovery  stimulated  a  shar 
revival  of  our  foreign  trade  from  the  extremel 
low  point  reached  in  1932.  This  developmen 
was  entirely  natural  in  view  of  the  close  rela 
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between  our  foreign  and  our  domestic 
nerce.  In  addition,  the  period  from  1932 
34  was  one  of  recovery  in  foreign  countries 
and  world  trade  generally  shared  in  the 
rery.  American  exports  in  that  period  re- 
1  no  more  rapidly  than  world  exports  as  a 
e.  In  fact,  they  rose  somewhat  more 
ly.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in 
world  exports,  which  had  dropped  from 
arcent  in  1929  to  12.8  percent  in  1932,  fell 
.5  percent  in  1934. 

fter  1934  the  general  situation  was  differ- 
General   world  recovery  proceeded  less 
ily.    Measures  to   restrict  imports   were 
isified  in  many  countries.    In  some  coun- 
such  measures  developed  in  their  most 
;me    form    after    1934.    Clearly,    during 
)  latter  years,  there  has  been  a  most  urgent 
for  direct  and  positive  action  to  maintain 
upward  trend  of  our  export  trade — action 
lie  very  kind  which  the  trade-agreements 
jram  has  made  possible. 
ie  salient  point  is  that  during  the  years  in 
;h  this  program  has  been  in  active  opera- 
Bur  export  trade  has  increased  more  rap- 
than  that  of  the  world  as  a  whole.    Our 
e  of  world  exports,  which  stood  at  11.5 
ent  in  1934,  rose  to  13.2  percent  in  1937, 
to  14.0  percent  in  1938.    This  indicates 
during  the  time  that  our  trade-agreements 
jram  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  won 
t  a  larger  share  of  the  world  market, 
urthermore,  during  the  recession  of  1938, 
export  trade  declined  less  sharply  than 
estic  business.    While  the  national  income 
eased  10.9  percent  as  compared  with  1937, 
>rts  fell  only  7.6  percent.    Our   foreign 
e  thus  helped  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
recession. 

nother  charge  which  is  made  against  the 
le-agreements  program  is  a  claim  that  agri- 
ural  exports  have  not  increased,  but  have 
ined  during  the  period  in  which  the  pro- 
n  has  been  in  operation.  This  charge  is 
id  on  a  comparison  between  total  agricul- 
il  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
J,  with  total  agricultural  exports  in  the 
il  year  ending  June  30,  1939.    Those  who 
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make  this  charge  fail  to  point  out  that  the 
lowest  point  of  agricultural  exports  occurred 
not  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1932,  but  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1933. 
In  that  year  agricultural  exports  amounted  to 
$590,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1939,  they  were  $683,000,000.  Thus,  be- 
tween these  2  years,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$93,000,000  in  our  agricultural  exports. 

The  fallacy  of  this  charge,  however,  goes 
beyond  the  selection  of  the  years  to  be  com- 
pared. The  figure  for  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports is  greatly  influenced  by  the  highly 
irregular  fluctuations  in  our  exports  of  cotton. 
Cotton  exports,  as  is  well  known,  underwent 
a  temporary  and  entirely  abnormal  decline  in 
the  fiscal  year  1938-39.  More  recently,  they 
have  made  a  substantial  recovery.  I  may  say, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  could,  of  course,  have  had  nothing  but 
a  beneficial  effect  on  cotton  exports.  And  I 
may  add  that  the  trade  agreements  have  pro- 
tected a  significant  part  of  our  cotton  exports 
acrainst  such  restrictions  as  have  been  raised 
against  them  in  certain  countries. 

Because  of  the  recent  abnormal  fluctuations 
in  our  cotton  exports,  it  is  appropriate  to  con- 
sider our  agricultural  exports  of  commodities 
other  than  cotton.  These  increased  from  $266,- 
000,000  in  1932-33  to  $505,000,000  in  1938-39. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  has  been  in  active  operation, 
our  agricultural  exports  to  trade-agreement 
countries  have  fared  much  better  than  our  agri- 
cultural exports  to  other  countries.  Agricul- 
tural exports  to  16  countries  with  which  trade 
agreements  were  in  effect  throughout  the  year 
1938  increased  55  percent  between  1935-36  and 
1937-38.  The  increase  in  the  same  period  to 
other  countries  in  the  aggregate  was  only  3 
percent.  In  1938-39,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  but 
temporary  drop  in  our  cotton  exports  and  other 
unfavorable  factors,  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  16  trade-agreement  countries 
showed  an  increase  of  15  percent,  as  compared 
with  1935-36,  while  agricultural  exports  to 
other  countries  showed  a  decrease  of  19  percent. 
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I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  suggest  that  our  pro- 
gram has  done  little  to  help  exports.  On  the 
subject  of  imports  I  shall  be  more  brief.  The 
Committee  is  of  course  familiar  with  the  oft- 
repeated  statements  by  critics  of  the  program 
who  view  with  alarm  an  imaginary  "flood  of 
imports,"  which  they  sometimes  claim,  and 
sometimes  merely  insinuate,  has  been  let  into 
this  country  by  tariff  reductions. 

The  Committee  will  remember  how  in  1937, 
a  rapid  improvement  in  domestic  business  com- 
bined with  the  effects  of  a  serious  drought, 
caused  our  so-called  "agricultural"  imports  to 
increase,  and  immediately  the  country  was  de- 
luged with  outcries  against  the  alleged  "flood 
of  farm  imports,"  which  forsooth  was  bringing 
ruin  to  the  American  farmer.  The  authors  of 
these  alarming  statements  of  course  failed  to 
mention  that  the  increasing  "agricultural"  im- 
ports consisted  in  large  part  of  entirely  non- 
competitive articles,  such  as  rubber,  coffee,  tea, 
bananas,  silk,  cocoa,  and  so  forth,  and  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  remainder  was 
brought  in  to  supplement  our  deficient  supplies 
of  animal  feeding  stuffs  following  the  drought 
of  1936.  They  failed  to  point  out  that  the 
increase  in  these  imports  had  practically  noth- 
ing to  do  with  trade  agreements. 

More  recently,  opponents  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  while  still  continuing  to  use 
the  phrase  "flood  of  imports,"  have  taken  a 
different  tack.  They  are  now  telling  us  that 
the  flood  is  just  around  the  corner.  Only  the 
war,  they  tell  us,  has  saved  the  American  mar- 
ket from  a  flood  of  imports,  but  this  time,  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over,  they  say  the  flood  will 
really  come. 

All  this  sounds  very  much  like  the  pro- 
verbial cry  of  "Wolf,  wolf."  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  with  which  I  have 
been  impressed  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  I  have  worked  on  this  program,  is  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  accusations  of  in- 
jury to  American  producers  which  have  been 
leveled  against  this  program,  claim  not  that 
somebody  has  been  injured,  but  that  injury  is 
just  about  to  take  place. 
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One  of  the  main  slogans  of  those  who  j 
opposed  to  any  tariff  reductions  is  "The  Am 
ican  market  for  the  American  farmer."  T 
fact  is  that  the  American  farmer  does  ha 
and  has  for  many  years  had,  90  percent 
more  of  the  American  market.  What 
American  farmer  needs  is  not  only  a  prosp 
ous  American  market,  but  also  a  substant 
share  of  a  better  foreign  market.  In  1929,  : 
cording  to  a  calculation  recently  made  by  fj 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Americ 
farmer  had  90  percent  of  the  domestic  mart 
In  1932,  after  2  years  of  the  Smoot-Haw' 
tariff,  the  share  had  risen  from  90  to  93  p 
cent,  but  at  the  same  time,  gross  farm  inco 
had  fallen  from  nearly  13  billion  dollars  tcj 
little  over  5y2  billion  dollars.  Where  was  1 
gain  from  the  additional  3  percent  of  the  ( 
mestic  market,  when  the  foreign  market  h 
been  almost  completely  ruined?  I  need  hare 
add  that  the  93-percent  domestic  market  V 
anything  but  a  prosperous  market. 

The  true  significance  of  a  large  share  of  ^ 
domestic  market  was  well  expressed  by  Juc 
Vinson,  who,  when  he  was  a  member  of  f 
House  of  Representatives,  asked  which  the  ci 
ics  of  the  trade  agreements  would  rather  ha* 
95  percent  of  something  or  100  percent  of  no 
ing.  For  example,  the  producers  of  chef 
who  complained  about  the  tariff  reduction 
Cheddar  cheese  in  the  first  Canadian  agr 
ment,  had  99.8  percent  of  the  domestic  mar 
for  such  cheese  in  1932,  but  were  getting  oi 
about  10  cents  a  pound  for  their  cheese. 
1936,  the  first  year  after  the  Canadian  agr 
ment,  they  had  only  97.8  percent  of  the  dom 
tic  market,  but  they  got  15.3  cents  for  th 
cheese. 

In  1938  the  American  farmer  had  95.8  p 
cent  of  the  domestic  market  for  beef,  99.5  p 
cent  of  the  American  dairy  market,  more  th 
99  percent  of  the  American  market  for  co 
and  99  percent  of  the  American  market  r 
pork.  These  figures  indicate  beyond  any  p' 
sibility  of  doubt  that  improvement  is  to ' 
sought  not  in  any  increase  in  the  share,  t 
rather  in  an  improvement  of  the  purchasi 
power  of  the  American  consumer  and  in  i 
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sd  access  to  foreign  markets  for  our  sur- 
farm  production. 

much  for  the  contention  that  the  trade 
ments  serve  no  useful  purpose.  With  re- 
to  the  second  general  contention,  that  the 
nt  program  is  the  wrong  way  to  conduct 
'oreign-trade  relations,  a  number  of  dif- 
t  arguments  are  advanced.  It  is,  of 
e,  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  decide 
her  the  procedure  followed  is  the  right  and 

effective  procedure,  and  it  is  my  aim  to 
ly  you  with  any  and  all  available  infor- 
>n  bearing  upon  this  question,  but  it  may 

assistance  if  I  just  endeavor  briefly  to  set 
aatter  before  you  in  its  general  outline, 
ich  of  the  criticism  of  the  present  proce- 
rests  upon  arguments  as  to  legality  or  con'- 
aonality.  This  is  essentially  a  legal  ques- 
Since  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  as  your 
mittee  has  gone  into  this  question  exhaus- 
y  on  two  previous  occasions,  I  shall  not 
lpt  to  discuss  it.  The  Secretary  of  State 
Iready  referred  to  the  very  complete  state - 
,  on  this  question  by  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
Department  of  State  which  is  to  be  found 
le  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  House 
s  and  Means  Committee.  As  the  Secretary 
tate  has  pointed  out,  it  is  clear  that  court 
ions  support  the  present  method, 
•om  the  aspect  of  policy,  the  question  of 
E  adjustment  by  Executive  action  within 
I  and  conditions  established  by  Congress 
rgely  a  matter  of  pursuing  a  practical  pro- 
re  in  harmony  with  the  essentials  of  good 
rnment.  The  procedure  laid  down  in  the 
le  Agreements  Act  conforms  to  these  es- 
lals,  for  it  authorizes  the  President  to  exer- 
tEe  authority  conferred  upon  him  only  in 
rdance  with  policies  and  limitations  pre- 
>ed  by  Congress  and  then  only  after  public 
)uncement  and  opportunity  for  all  inter - 
1  parties  to  be  heard,  and  after  obtaining 
rmation  and  advice  from  the  interested 
srnment  agencies.  Thus,  Congress  has  pre- 
yed a  clear  and  intelligible  policy,  with 
lite  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  ac- 

is  authorized,  and  the  Executive  is  re- 
ed, in  carrying  out  the  task  thus  assigned, 


to  follow  a  procedure  designed  to  combine  a 
constant  preoccupation  with  the  public  inter- 
est with  due  consideration  for  each  individual 
interest  which  may  be  affected. 

The  detailed  procedure  developed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
faithfully  carries  out  these  essentials  of  demo- 
cratic procedure.  The  interdepartmental  or- 
ganization, which  formulates  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  President  before  they  become  the 
subject  matter  of  trade-agreement  negotiations, 
has  been  repeatedly  described.  This  interde- 
partmental organization  guarantees  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  interest  and  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  every  legitimate  private  interest. 
The  close  collaboration  of  the  long-established 
agencies  associated  in  the  interdepartmental 
trade-agreements  organization,  with  their  ex- 
tended experience  and  accumulated  informa- 
tion, means  that  this  foreign-trade  program  is 
administered  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
important  domestic  affairs  with  which  our  for- 
eign trade  and  tariff  problems  are  closely  asso- 
ciated. 

The  arrangements  for  public  announcement 
of  intended  negotiations  and  for  the  receipt, 
analysis,  and  incorporation  into  the  general 
body  of  information,  of  the  views  presented 
by  interested  persons,  have  also  been  described 
many  times.  I  can  assure  your  Committee  that 
every  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  information 
and  views  thus  presented  are  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. Every  reasonable  method  is  adopted 
to  facilitate  the  fullest  presentation  of  infor- 
mation by  interested  persons.  When  your 
Committee  last  reviewed  this  matter  in  1937  the 
procedure  had  been  adopted  of  definitely  an- 
nouncing the  import  products  to  which  consid- 
eration would  be  limited  in  the  proposed  nego- 
tiations. This  procedure  has  been  carefully 
maintained.  Likewise,  opportunity  is  con- 
stantly provided  for  consultation  by  interested 
parties  with  the  trade-agreements  organization 
through  informal  conferences. 

Because  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  procedure, 
and  the  resulting  care  with  which  the  facts  are 
ascertained  and  weighed  before  action  is  taken, 
we  have  been   able   to   conclude   agreements 
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which  obtain  effective  benefits  without  injuri- 
ous effect.  It  is  significant  that  when  claim  of 
injury  is  made,  in  most  instances  it  resolves 
itself  into  apprehension  of  injury  to  be  suffered 
rather  than  actual  injury  experienced.  In  this 
connection,  I  may  mention  that  among  the 
various  safeguards  contained  in  these  agree- 
ments there  are  a  number  of  so-called  "escape 
clauses,"  of  varying  form  and  character.  These 
provide  additional  assurance  against  the  con- 
tingency that  completely  unforeseen  circum- 
stances might  so  change  the  situation  as  to 
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cause  an  engagement  duly  entered  into  to  ha 
serious  consequences. 

Finally,  I  would  like  just  to  mention  t 
obvious  fact  that  in  the  exigency  which  co 
fronts  us,  a  procedure  which  has  worked,  whi 
has  proven  itself  effective  in  practice,  is  ccj 
tainly  to  be  preferred  above  unknown  ai 
untried  expedients. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  your  Coi 
mittee,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  provide  ai 
further  information  you  may  desire  so  far 
it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  +  ♦ 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  AND  THE  TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAi 

Address  by  Lynn  R.  Edminster  * 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

This  periodic  meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
League  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
inviting  me  to  address  happens  to  come  at  a 
time  when  decision  is  pending  in  Congress  on 
a  highly  important  national  issue.  The  possi- 
ble implications  of  that  decision,  for  our  own 
country,  for  the  other  American  republics,  and 
indeed  for  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  are, 
I  fear,  by  no  means  fully  realized  by  great 
numbers  of  our  people.  The  issue  to  which  I 
refer  is  whether  the  Congress  will  enact,  free 
from  vitiating  or  seriously  crippling  amend- 
ments, the  resolution  now  before  it  providing 
for  the  renewal,  for  another  3-year  period,  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Meeting,  as  I  as- 
sume you  do,  under  wholly  nonpartisan  aus- 
pices, and  at  a  place  rather  comfortably  re- 
moved from  the  main  arena  of  political  debate 
on  this  highly  controversial  question.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  undertake  to 
point  out,  in  broad  outline,  what  the  trade- 
agreements  program  means,  as  I  see  it,  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  other  American 
republics. 


*  Delivered  before  the  Pan  American  League,  Miami, 
Fla.,  February  27,  1940.  Mr.  Edminster  is  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


I  do  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  su 
ject  in  any  partisan  spirit.  To  me  it  is  a  matt 
of  extreme  regret — and  a  most  unfortuna 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  xve 
fare — that  any  partisanship  should  enter  in; 
the  discussion  of  this  issue,  in  Congress  or  on 
side  of  it.  For  intrinsically  it  is  not,  ar 
should  never  be,  a  partisan  matter.  The  bros 
question  which  it  presents  is  whether  the  tari 
policy  of  this  country  shall  be  so  defined  \. 
the  Congress,  and  so  administered  under  ml 
laid  down  by  the  Congress,  as  to  serve  the  be 
interests  of  this  Nation  in  the  grave  and  di 
ordered  situation  that  prevails  throughout  tl 
world  today.  Fortunately  for  our  country,  i 
I  see  it — though,  of  course,  I  do  not  qucstic 
the  motives  or  patriotism  of  any  who  may  di 
agree  with  me — the  trade-agreements  progra: 
includes  among  its  supporters  many  outstan< 
ing  Republican  leaders  and  businessmen,  I 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  press,  includin 
many  of  the  leading  Republican  newspaper 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  Republican  rank  an 
file. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American  repul 
lies  the  trade-agreements  program  has  a  tw( 
fold  significance.  Its  more  immediate  an 
obvious  significance  is  that  it  provides  a  pra< 
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mechanism  for  safeguarding  and  improv- 
rade  relations  between  the  United  States 
;he  other  American  republics.    Its  deeper 
ficance  arises,  however,  from  its  relation- 
to  the  whole  broad  problem  of  world  eco- 
c  reconstruction  and  hence  the  economic 
being  of  every  continent  and  every  nation, 
jpose  to  discuss  both  these  phases,  and  I 
1  with  the  first  and  more  immediate  aspect. 
i  are  all  justly  proud  of  the  fine  record  of 
vement  under  our  "good  neighbor"  policy 
cent  years.    We  have  seen  its  progress  evi- 
sd  in  many  directions.    The  acceptance  by 
Government,  along  with  the  other  Amer- 
republics,  of  the  doctrine  of  noninterven- 
;  the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
r  which  for  a  generation  we  had  main- 
id  the  right  to  intervene  in  Cuban  affairs ; 
settlement  of  the  Chaco  boundary  dispute 
ugh  negotiations  in  which  six  American 
blics  participated;  the  setting  up,  at  the 
ios  Aires  Conference  in  1936,  of  machinery 
collective  consultation  among  the  Ameri- 
republics  in  connection  with  developments 
vhere  in  the  world  affecting  the  peace  and 
rity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
apt  utilization  of  this  machinery  after  the 
nt  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe;   the 
lite  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  promote 
ir  cultural  ties  between  our  own  country 
our  southern  neighbors :  these  are  all  note- 
thy  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the 
1-neighbor  policy  has  been  "practiced  as 

as  preached"  in  recent  years, 
l  the  economic  sphere  I  think  it  is  quite 

to  say  that  there  has  likewise  been  f  unda- 
tal  progress — this  in  spite  of  the  many 
ormal  and  extremely  difficult  conditions 
;  have  prevailed.  In  part  this  progress  is 
ked  by  evidences  in  various  directions  of  a 
■  determination  to  face  and  grapple  with 
blems  in  the  economic  and  financial  field 
t  are  of  joint  concern  to  all  of  the  American 
ublics;  in  part,  by  actual  achievements  in 

economic  domain.  As  a  notable  instance 
he  former,  I  need  but  to  remind  you  of  the 
iblishment,  at  the  Panama  Conference  last 
>tember,  of  a  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
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visory  Committee,  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  country,  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  furthering  the  economic  life  of  the 
Americas  both  during  and  following  the  pres- 
ent hostilities  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  Committee,  meeting  in  Washington,  has 
been  studying  such  questions  as  communica- 
tions, shipping,  and  the  reorganization  of  mar- 
kets as  affected  by  the  repercussions  of  present 
hostilities  on  the  normal  flow  of  trade.  In  the 
field  of  finance,  it  has  worked  out  and  adopted 
a  project  for  an  Inter-American  Bank,  which 
has  now  been  submitted  to  the  21  governments 
for  suggestion  and  ratification. 

From  the  standpoint,  however,  of  actual 
achievement  in  the  economic  field,  the  11  trade 
agreements  which  we  have  negotiated  with 
other  American  republics  must  be  given  first 
rank.  The  significance  of  these  agreements 
goes  beyond  the  precise  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments themselves.  All  in  all,  I  think  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  the  conclusion  of  these  11 
agreements  is  evidence  of  a  much  more  realistic 
and  wholesome  attitude  concerning  our  trade 
relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  than 
prevailed  in  this  country  even  as  late  as  a  dec- 
ade ago.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  recent 
failure  of  efforts  to  bring  still  more  of  South 
America  within  the  scope  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program. 

It  is  quite  true  that  most  of  our  imports  from 
a  number  of  the  American  republics  with  which 
we  have  made  trade  agreements  are  of  a  non- 
competitive character,  and  that  this  factor 
made  the  task  of  concluding  agreements  with 
them  much  less  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  But  that  was  not  uniformly  the 
case  with  respect  to  all  the  agreements,  as  wit- 
ness that  with  Cuba.  The  extent  to  which  the 
exports  of  any  given  country  are  in  direct  com- 
petition with  products  of  our  industries  is,  of 
course,  a  realistic  factor  that  cannot  be  blinked 
in  the  negotiation  of  agreements  and  one 
which  calls  for  extreme  caution  on  the  part 
of  our  negotiators.  That,  however,  is  rather 
more  a  limitation  on  the  range  and  extent  of 
the  trade  concessions  that  are  practicable  than 
a  reason  or  excuse  for  failing  to  make  every 
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feasible  effort  to  safeguard  and  improve  our 
trade  relations  with  countries  with  which  there 
exist  acceptable  bases  for  negotiation.  At  ail 
events,  the  point  I  would  emphasize  at  the 
moment  is  that  there  is  a  far  better  apprecia- 
tion in  this  country  today  than  there  was  a 
decade  ago  that,  if  we  expect  to  sell  abroad  we 
must  also  buy  from  abroad,  and  hence  a  greater 
realization  that  we  must  search  for  every  prac- 
ticable opportunity  to  increase  our  imports 
without  at  the  same  time  inflicting  serious 
injury  upon  any  established  domestic  industry. 

The  trade  agreements  which  we  have  con- 
cluded with  the  other  American  republics,  as 
with  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  mutu- 
ally helpful  in  safeguarding  and  increasing 
trade  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying  and  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  As  all  of  us  know,  we  have 
been  witnessing  in  the  world,  in  recent  years, 
a  struggle  between  two  utterly  conflicting  types 
of  trade  policy:  on  the  one  hand,  aggressive 
bilateralistic  policies  which  would  reduce 
international  trade  to  virtually  a  barter  basis 
and  therefore  eliminate  a  large  part  of  it ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  liberal  trade  policies  which 
would  preserve  and  foster  multilateral  trade  as 
the  only  possible  method  of  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  as  a  whole.  The  agreements  con- 
cluded with  our  sister  republics  have  enabled 
us  to  safeguard  our  trade  interests  in  this  area 
of  the  world,  as  against  the  pressure  to  which 
these  countries  have  sometimes  been  subjected 
to  discriminate  against  our  trade,  much  more 
effectively  than  could  have  been  done  had  there 
been  no  trade  agreements. 

I  cannot  undertake,  in  the  brief  space  of  my 
remarks,  to  indicate  in  detail  how  the  various 
branches  of  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture have  benefited  from  these  agreements  with 
our  southern  neighbors.  I  simply  call  atten- 
tion here  to  a  few  over-all  figures.  A  year  or 
so  ago  a  study  by  the  Commerce  Department 
revealed  that  our  exports  to  trade-agreement 
countries  increased,  between  the  2-year  periods 
1934-35  and  1937-38,  by  61.2  percent,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  increase  of  only  37.9  percent  in 
our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries.  A 
more  recent  study  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
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ment  showing  the  same  sort  of  contrast  revea 
that  for  the  year  1939  our  exports  to  agrei 
ment  countries  increased  by  8.1  percent  ovt 
1938,  whereas  our  exports  to  nonagreemer 
countries  fell  by  4.5  percent. 

These  figures  relate  to  trade-agreement  an 
nonagreement  countries  everywhere,  withoi 
specific  reference  to  the  American  republic 
The  manner  in  which  our  trade  with  th! 
American  republics  benefited  from  the  agreei 
ments  can  be  illustrated,  however,  by  referrin 
to  some  figures  recently  compiled  by  th 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  These  shov 
for  example,  that  our  annual  average  export 
to  Cuba  increased  by  140  percent  between  th 
preagreement  period  January  1932-Augus 
1934  and  the  postagreement  period  Septembe 
1934-October  1939,  whereas  for  the  same  perio 
our  total  exports  to  all  countries  increased  b 
only  60  percent.  The  same  type  of  compariso. 
(based  on  somewhat  different  periods)  show& 
an  increase  of  48  percent  in  our  exports  t 
Brazil  for  the  periods  compared,  as  against  ai 
increase  of  35  percent  in  our  total  export: 
And  it  showed  an  increase  of  82  percent  in  ou; 
exports  to  Colombia,  as  against  an  increase  o 
37  percent  in  our  total  exports. 

Even  when  viewed  simply  and  solely  froD 
the  standpoint  of  our  economic  relations  witl 
the  other  American  republics,  it  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  failure  at  this  time  to  extern 
the  authority  granted  the  Executive  to  ente: 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  nation 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  Many  importan 
industries  in  the  United  States  whose  access  t< 
the  markets  of  our  southern  neighbors  has  beei 
safeguarded  and  improved  through  the  tradi 
agreements  already  negotiated  would  face  thi 
possibility  of  losing  the  valuable  benefits  whicl 
they  now  enjoy.  No  longer  would  our  Gov 
ernment  have  on  its  statute  books  this  powerfu 
instrumentality  for  protecting  and  stimulating 
our  export  trade,  and  the  way  would  conse 
quently  be  open,  in  this  hemisphere  and  else 
where,  for  new  barriers  and  discrimination* 
against  our  products.  As  for  our  good- 
neighbor  policy,  we  would  be  destined  to  sed 
one  of  its  chief  economic  pillars  disappear. 
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ng  only  lingering  memories  here  and  there 
Btter  days  in  this  economic  phase  of  our 
ionships  with  our  sister  republics, 
iportant  though  these  more  immediate  con- 
ations are,  they  do  not,  however — as  I 
said — present  the  picture  in  its  broadest 
its.  What  is  in  the  long  run  even  more 
to  all  of  the  American  republics  without 
rtion  is  the  establishment  throughout  the 
d  of  peace  and  order  on  a  basis  that  holds 
lise  of  enduring.  To  be  enduring,  such  a 
jment  must  embrace  measures  of  many 
s  in  the  field  of  international  economic  re- 
duction. Among  the  most  important  of 
s  are  measures  to  bring  about  the  earliest 
ible  resumption  and  expansion  of  interna- 
il  trade  upon  a  healthy,  peacetime  basis, 
te  world's  experience  during  the  generation 
•  the  last  World  War  counts  for  anything, 
ust  surely  have  impressed  upon  every  na- 
the  folly,  the  stupidity,  and  the  terrible 
iness  of  ever-mounting  trade  barriers 
ughout  the  world.  The  history  of  the  post- 
period  is  in  large  part  the  history  of  a 
5gle  for  supremacy  between  such  narrowly 
malistic  economic  policies  and  the  broader 
more  salutary  policies  of  constructive  in- 
itional  cooperation  which  have  been  es- 
led  by  enlightened  and  forward-looking 
>le  of  all  nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
rmed  person  today  doubts  that  the  tem- 
,ry  ascendancy  of  such  narrow  economic 
;ies  in  many  parts  of  the  world  contributed 
lendously  to  the  break-down  of  economic 
political  relations  which  we  have  witnessed 
the  outbreak  of  another  widespread  war. 
hen  this  war  ends,  will  history  repeat  it- 
!  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us,  here 
now,  to  reflect  earnestly  and  seriously  upon 
jrave  possibilities  of  that  situation ;  to  con- 
p  what,  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
rest  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  United  States 
properly  and  wisely  contribute  toward  the 
>ration  of  world  economic  order  when  that 
cal  moment  arrives. 

is  precisely  here  that  the  trade- agreements 
jram  comes  in.  For  the  past  5y2  years  the 
ted  States  has  been  taking  a  position  of 
ership    in    trying    to    arrest    the    spread 
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of  predatory  and  destructive  trade  policies 
throughout  the  world.  This  it  has  done  by 
adhering  to  and  promoting  trade  policies  which 
would  permit  a  healthy  growth  of  interna- 
tional trade  to  the  great  benefit  of  every  coun- 
try. Is  this  the  time  to  abandon  such  efforts? 
Leaving  entirely  out  of  account  the  important 
leverage  which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  pro- 
vides in  helping  us  to  protect  the  interests  of 
our  own  traders  during  the  wartime  emergency, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  withdrawal  of  these 
powers  at  this  time  would  constitute  virtually 
an  advance  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  interested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  international  trade;  that  it 
proposes  to  take  no  serious  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  postwar  international  economic  recon- 
struction ? 

Is  this  the  role  that  a  powerful  and  peace- 
loving  nation  such  as  ours  proposes  to  play  in 
the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  ?  I  dare  not 
believe  it.  I  cannot  believe,  after  the  painful 
lessons  of  the  past  decade,  that  more  than  a 
relatively  small  number  of  our  people  still  cher- 
ish the  illusion  that  we  can  make  this  country 
prosperous  by  means  of  embargo  tariffs,  or  that 
the  world  can  be  prosperous  when  nations  wall 
themselves  off  and  refuse  to  trade  with  each 
other.  In  the  light  of  recent  history,  how  many 
people  in  this  country  can  any  longer  believe 
that  nations  which  seek  to  lift  themselves  by 
their  own  embargo-tariff  bootstraps  without 
regard  to  their  economic  ties  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  ever  accomplish  anything  at  all 
except  to  sink  themselves  deeper  into  the  mire  ? 
Has  it  not  been  clearly  enough  demonstrated 
for  everyone  to  see  that  such  policies  of  narrow 
economic  nationalism  undermine  the  whole 
foundation  of  world  prosperity,  and  that  no 
nation — not  even  one  so  fortunately  circum- 
stanced as  our  own — can  possibly  escape  the 
evil  consequences  thereof?  And  yet,  were  we 
to  abandon  the  trade-agreements  program,  such 
action  would  signal  our  return — no  matter 
what  efforts  might  be  made  to  disguise  the  sit- 
uation— to  the  disastrous  policy  of  tariff  em- 
bargoes of  which  we  have  already  had  our  fill. 

Every  nation  in  this  hemisphere  has  a  direct 
and  vital  stake  in  these  matters.    It  is  well  and 
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fine  that  the  American  republics  should  seek 
every  feasible  means  of  promoting,  among 
themselves,  closer  solidarity — politically,  eco- 
nomically, culturally.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
that:  it  is  positively  essential,  in  the  world  of 
today,  that  they  shall  do  so.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  remember  that  the  economic  life 
of  this  hemisphere  is  still  geared  in  innumer- 
able and  vital  ways  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  escaping  that  basic  fact. 
The  triangular  character  of  our  normal  trade 
relationships  with  Europe  and  South  America 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  must  still  be  reck- 
oned with  despite  the  many  disrupting  influ- 
ences of  recent  years.  To  both  our  South 
American  friends  and  to  ourselves,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  prosperous  Europe,  willing  and  able 
to  exchange  its  surpluses  for  those  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  is  indispensable  if  healthy 
conditions  of  foreign  trade,  with  all  that  those 
conditions  mean  to  the  domestic  economy  of 
each  country,  are  to  prevail. 

All  of  the  American  republics  have,  there- 
fore, a  vital  stake  in  the  establishment  of  solid 
foundations  for  stable  and  enduring  peace.  I 
can  sum  it  all  up,  as  it  pertains  to  trade  agree- 
ments, no  better  than  was  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  annual  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  Congress,  from  which  I  quote  as 
follows  : 

"The  old  conditions  of  world  trade  made  for 
no  enduring  peace;  and  when  the  time  comes, 
the  United  States  must  use  its  influence  to  open 
up  the  trade  channels  of  the  world  in  order  that 
no  nation  need  feel  compelled  in  later  days  to 
seek  by  force  of  arms  what  it  can  well  gain  by 
peaceful  conference.  For  this  purpose  we  need 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  even  more  than 
when  it  was  passed. 

"I  emphasize  the  leadership  which  this  Na- 
tion can  take  when  the  time  comes  for  a  re- 
newal of  world  peace.  Such  an  influence  will 
be  greatly  weakened  if  this  Government  be- 
comes a  dog  in  the  manger  of  trade  selfishness." 

In  short — and  concluding  my  discussion  of 
this  second  and  broader  aspect  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  as  it  affects  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  American  republics — it  is  impor- 
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tant  that  we  bear  in  mind  three  cardii 
points :  First,  that  this  is  an  economically  : 
terdependent  world;  second,  that  the  prosp 
ity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  profounc 
affected  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  a 
third,  that  the  kind  of  commercial  policy  f 
lowed  by  the  United  States  in  the  years  tl 
lie  ahead  is  likely  to  have  far  more  influei 
upon  the  course  of  future  world  developing 
than  many  of  our  people  realize  or  even  s 
pect. 

Notwithstanding  the  fundamental  soundn 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  and  the  vi 
importance,  for  reasons  which  I  have  b( 
stressing,  of  continuing  it  in  effect  during  1 
present  world  emergency,  I  need  hardly  t 
you  that  the  resolution  to  renew  the  act  : 
another  3 -year  period  is  facing  determined  a 
formidable  opposition  in  Congress.  No 
source  is  left  untapped  in  the  effort  to  prevt 
renewal — or,  failing  that,  to  permit  rene\ 
only  on  terms  which  would,  in  practice,  mc 
the  act  inoperative.  I  have  read  all  of  the 
cent  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Mei 
Committee,  and  in  addition  it  was  my  pri 
lege  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  it.  If  there  w 
time  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  disc 
in  some  detail  the  variety  of  complaints  a 
charges  that  found  their  way  into  the  te; 
mony.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad,  at  the  cl 
of  my  remarks,  to  respond  to  questions  © 
cerning  any  phase  of  the  agreements.  I  c 
attention  here  to  only  a  few  high  points  of 
testimony. 

One  line  of  attack  was  to  the  effect  that 
trade  agreements  have  not  accomplished  a: 
thing  of  importance  by  way  of  reopening  i 
eign  markets  for  American  products.    But, 
the  Committee  pointed  out  in  its  report  on 
renewal  resolution,  it  does  not  make  sense 
assume  that  the  more  than  3,000  concessi 
obtained  on  behalf  of  our  exports  have  : 
made  it  a  great  deal  easier  for  American  pr 
ucts  to  find  export  outlets  than  would  h 
been  the  case  had  there  been  no  concessic 
Furthermore,    data    were    furnished    by 
Commerce    Department,    the    United    Str 
Tariff  Commission,  and  other  agencies  clea' 
revealing  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  agi 
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nts  on  our  export  trade — data  which  oppo- 
its  sought  resourcefully,  but  vainly,  to  dis- 
idit  by  resort  to  all  manner  of  statistical 
ius-pocus  which  I  shall  not  pause  to  describe. 
will  say,  however,  that  it  gets  a  little  dis- 
lraging  when  political  feeling  gets  aroused 
a  pitch  where  we  find  charged  up  against 
j  trade  agreements  set-backs  to  our  export 
ide,  or  to  particular  branches  of  it,  that  have 
arly  been  due  to  causes  not  even  remotely 
inected  with  trade  agreements,  as  for  ex- 
iple  the  droughts  of  a  few  years  ago,  or,  more 
;ently,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 
Even  more  strenuous,  of  course,  were  the 
orts  made  by  minority  members  of  the  Ways 
d  Means  Committee  to  make  it  appear  that 
riff  adjustments  which  we  have  made  in  the 
reements  have  resulted  in  serious  damage  to 
rticular  branches  of  domestic  industry  and 
riculture.     And  yet,  when   it  came  to  an 
tual  show-down,  there  were  surprisingly  few 
ses  in  which  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf  of 
.rticular  industries  even  claimed  serious  in- 
ry  as  a  result  of  any  tariff  adjustment,  much 
3S  demonstrated  it.    Most  of  the  opposition  of 
is  character  took  the  form  of  fear  that  somo- 
ing  dire  might  happen,  rather  than  of  any 
aim  of  actual  serious  injury. 
Moreover,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
te  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there  was  al- 
ost  invariably  a  failure  on  the  part  of  such 
jponents  to  look  beyond  the  single  item  in 
hich  they  were  interested,  to  the  effect  of  the 
ade-agreements  program  as  a  whole  upon  the 
iirchasing  power  of  our  people.     Never  was 
lere  the  remotest  sign  of  any  realization  that 
slightly  smaller  share  of  a  good  domestic 
larket  may  mean  more  business   and  more 
rofit  than  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  a  poor 
omestic  market.     The  lesson   of  what  hap- 
ened  following  the  enactment  of  the  HaAvley- 
moot  tariff,  after  many  of  our  industries  had 
een  given  an  ironclad  and  padlocked  guarantee 
f  practically  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
ome  market  but  nevertheless  found  themselves 
nable  to  sell  their  products  because  it  had  be- 
ome  an  extremely  poor  home  market — that 
isson,  I  say,  had  plainly  made  no  impression. 
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The  fact  is— and  this,  too,  was  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  testimony — that  the  whole 
procedure  of  trade  negotiation  is  surrounded 
by  so  many  safeguards  that  the  chances  of 
making  tariff  adjustments  that  will  seriously 
injure  any  domestic  industry  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  interdepartmental  trade- 
agreements  organization  provides  every  con- 
ceivable facility  for  checking  and  cross-check- 
ing as  to  relevant  tariff  and  trade  facts  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  those  facts.  Whenever 
there  is  any  substantial  doubt  concerning  the 
result  of  any  tariff  adjustment,  care  is  taken  to 
employ,  wherever  appropriate,  such  devices  as 
customs  quotas,  seasonal  limitations,  and  spe- 
cialized classifications  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on 
this  market. 

As  against  the  sweeping  claims  of  opponents 
that  agriculture  has  been  injured  by  the  agree- 
ments, there  was  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Wallace  that  it  had  not  been  hurt  but  helped 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  program  would 
be  definitely  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
Referring  to  claims  of  injurious  increases  in 
imports  of  farm  products,  he  said:  "I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case  where  such  duty  reduc- 
tions have  seriously  inconvenienced  an  Ameri- 
can agricultural  industry."  There  was  also  the 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — one  of  the  largest 
and  most  genuinely  representative  farm  organ- 
izations in  this  country — endorsing  the  pro- 
gram and  citing  in  support  of  that  position  the 
findings  of  a  nonpartisan  and  objective  study 
of  this  whole  question,  which  had  been  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Farm  Bureau  by  the  Iowa 
State  College,  at  Ames.  Also,  there  was  tho 
over-all  fact,  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Hull, 
that  between  1932  and  1938,  farm  cash  income 
in  this  country  rose  from  4.7  billion  dollars  to 
7.6  billions,  excluding  benefit  payments,  and 
that,  even  making  allowance  for  price  changes 
affecting  the  farmers'  cost  of  living,  farm 
income  in  1938  represented  at  least  40  percent 
more  purchasing  power  than  in  1932. 

An  impressive  feature  of  the  testimony,  also, 
was  the  strong  support  evidenced  by  business 
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and  labor.  The  Business  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  including  exec- 
utives of  a  large  number  of  the  most  important 
business  enterprises  of  this  country,  endorsed 
the  program.  The  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  an  organization  broadly  representative 
of  manufacturing  and  other  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  expressed  its  strong 
support.  In  addition,  representatives  of  vari- 
ous individual  industries  appeared  or  submitted 
briefs  in  support.  On  behalf  of  labor,  there 
were  appearances  or  briefs  favorable  to  the 
program  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 
and  various  affiliated  groups,  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  and  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  to  counterbalance  the  op- 
position of  Mr.  Matthew  C.  Woll,  whose  activi- 
ties of  long  standing  in  support  of  embargo 
tariffs,  on  the  erroneous  plea  that  they  assist 
American  labor,  are  well  known  to  most  of  us. 
Speaking  of  this  labor  testimony,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  its  report,  significantly  states: 

"The  testimony  presented  to  this  committee 
indicates  unmistakably  that  the  day  has  passed 
when  it  was  politically  fashionable  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  labor  thought  of  its 
welfare  only  in  terms  of  higher  and  higher  tar- 
iffs. The  true  significance  of  this  development 
is  that  it  shows  a  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  labor  that  restrictive  tariffs  are  in  fact 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  American  trade — the 
life-blood  of  labor — and  a  drain  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consuming  public  of 
which  labor  is  an  important  element." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Woll's  statement,  the  com- 
mittee further  points  out  that  it  is  unable  to 
find  in  the  statement  any  "evidence  which 
would  justify  a  conclusion  that  American  labor 
has  been  injured." 

A  high  point  of  the  testimony  relating  to 
labor  was  the  evidence  offered  by  Dr.  Lubin, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics.  This 
brought  out  a  number  of  striking  facts.  It 
showed,  for  example,  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  has  increased  employment  mainly  in 
industries  that  pay  wages  well  above  the  aver- 
age for  American  manufacturing  industry.    It 
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showed  also  that,  in  a  number  of  our  most  in 
portant  industries,  the  exports  to  countries  tlu 
have  made  concessions  on  the  products  of  sue 
industries  account  for  a  far  greater  percentaj 
of  increase  in  employment  than  the  exports  t 
other  countries.  Altogether,  the  facts  whic 
Dr.  Lubin  brought  out  gave  strong  support  t 
the  thesis  that  the  true  interests  of  labor  i 
this  country  are  far  better  subserved  by 
moderate  tariff  policy  that  permits  a  health 
flow  of  foreign  trade  than  by  an  embargo  tari 
policy  which  throttles  trade  and  therefore  les 
ens  the  opportunities  for  profitable  emplo; 
ment. 

The  attempts  of  the  opposition  to  show  thi 
the  sort  of  trade  policy  we  have  been  pu 
suing  in  recent  years  is  not  a  constructive  for* 
for  peace,  I  pass  over  as  unworthy  of  serioi 
discussion.  As  to  the  claim  that  the  act  is  ui 
constitutional,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  i 
1934,  when  the  act  was  first  passed,  and  agai 
in  1937  when  it  was  renewed,  the  Congress  e: 
amined  carefully  all  the  legal  precedents  an 
both  times,  satisfied  itself  that  the  act  was  co. 
stitutional.  I  can  only  add,  as  a  layman  ar, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  that  to  me  the  precedents  e 
tablished  by  court  decisions  and  long-esta 
lished  and  unquestioned  practices  of  the  Coi 
gress  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Nation  lea1 
no  serious  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  < 
this  legislation. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question  i 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  policy  if  not  of  co 
stitutionality,  the  agreements  negotiated  she 
be  made  subject  either  to  Senate  ratification  I 
to  congressional  approval.  On  this  questi< 
we  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  experienc 
We  have  already  tried  that  system  and  four 
it  a  complete  failure.  In  the  whole  history 
this  country  there  were  only  three  reciproci 
treaties  which  secured  congressional  approvs, 
namely,  those  with  Canada  in  1854,  Hawaii 
1875,  and  Cuba  in  1902.  All  three  of  the; 
cases  involved  countries  with  which  we  hi 
close  geographic  or  political  ties.  On  the  oth 
hand  there  were  negotiated,  under  either  ge 
eral  or  special  authority,  about  22  reciproci 
treaties  subject  to  congressional  approval,  ail 
of  these  not  a  single  one  became  effective. 
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.n  contrast  to  this  record,  prior  to  the  enact- 
nt  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  some  26 
•eements  were  negotiated  and  made  effective 
ier  statutes  which  called  for  no  congres- 
nal  approval.  To  this  total  must  be  added 
i  22  agreements  (and  2  additional  supple- 
ntal  agreements)  which  have  been  negoti- 
d  and  become  effective  under  the  present 
ade  Agreements  Act. 

[t  was  this  earlier  experience  which  Secre- 
y  Hull  had  in  mind  and  had  just  recounted 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee,  when, 
on  being  asked  whether  he  did  not  agree 
it  to  require  ratification  would  leave  the 
idow  but  not  the  substance  of  the  trade- 
reements  program,  he  replied:  "I  think  the 
5t  time  an  agreement  came  up  for  approval, 
;re  would  remain,  when  the  Senate  got 
rough,  neither  the  shadow  nor  the  sub- 
mce."  Of  course  I  need  scarcely  explain 
it  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of  affairs 
which  the  Secretary  referred  would  not  lie 
th  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals, 
is  simply  inherent  in  the  working  of  the 
;islative  process  when  Congress  goes  beyond 
b  establishment  of  broad  tariff  policy  and  of 
les  for  administrative  guidance  in  carrying 
out  and  itself  undertakes  to  legislate  or  pass 
ton  the  details  of  our  tariff-rate  structure. 
These,  as  I  say,  are  but  a  few  high  points 
uching  the  controversy  that  is  waxing  over 
is  issue.  Those  who  wish  to  familiarize 
emselves  in  more  detail  with  the  issues  in- 
ilved  need  not  read  the  many  hundreds  of 
iges  of  testimony;  they  need  only  read  the 
-page  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mittee    recommending    the    passage    of    the 
renewal  resolution. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close  my  re- 
marks than  by  quoting  the  following  passages 
from  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Hull  to 
the  Committee: 

"While  hostilities  are  in  progress,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  defend  our  export  trade  from 
the  inroads  of  war-time  controls  and  disloca- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  the  trade  agreements 
now  in  effect  are  of  inestimable  value.  The 
scope  for  going  forward  with  the  program  dur- 
ing the  war  is  naturally  restricted.  But  the 
need  for  facilitating  trade  and  for  keeping 
alive  the  principles  which  underlie  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  of  crucial  importance. 
For  our  actions  now  will  have  an  enormous 
influence  upon  the  problems  of  economic  re- 
construction when  hostilities  have  ceased.  .  .  . 

"The  world  needs  today  and  will  need  in- 
creasingly tomorrow  the  surplus  production  of 
our  agriculture  and  industry,  just  as  our 
farmers  and  our  workmen  and  our  business- 
men need  foreign  markets  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  prosperity.  The  choice  before  us  is 
whether  we  shall  throw  away  these  precious 
opportunities  by  abandoning  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  or  whether  we  shall  keep  ready 
for  use,  whenever  possible,  the  necessary  means 
of  prompt  and  effective  action  provided  by  the 
program.  The  choice  before  us  is  whether  we 
shall  lead  the  way  toward  the  slough  of  de- 
spair and  ruin  for  ourselves  and  for  others, 
or  toward  the  heights  of  economic  progress, 
sustained  prosperity,  and  enduring  peace  for 
our  Nation  and  for  the  world." 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


Leleased  to  the  press  February  28] 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
•fleeted  and  disbursed  during  the  period  Sep- 
mber  6,  1939,  through  January  31,  1940,  as 
lown  in  the  reports  submitted  by  persons  and 


organizations  registered  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  con- 
tributions to  be  used  for  relief  in  belligerent 
countries,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of  Novem- 
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ber  4, 1939,  as  made  effective  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  same  date. 

This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to  con- 
tributions solicited  and  collected  for  relief  in 
belligerent  countries  (France;  Germany;  Pol- 
and; and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zsaland,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa)  or  for  the  relief  of  refugees 
driven  out  of  these  countries  by  the  present  war. 
The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation  do  not 
iuclude  information  regarding  relief  activities, 
which  a  number  of  organizations  registered  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  carrying  on  in 
nonbelligerent  countries,  but  for  which  regis- 
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tration  is  not  required  under  the  Neutrality  1 
of  1939. 

The  American  National  Eed  Cross  is  requir 
by  law  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  War  i 
audit  "a  full,  complete,  and  itemized  report 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  whatever  kinc 
In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  duplicati 
of  work,  this  organization  is  not  required 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulatio 
governing  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  co 
tributions  for  relief  in  belligerent  countries,  ai 
the  tabulation  does  not,  therefore,  include  i 
formation  in  regard  to  its  activities. 


Contributions  fob  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


American  and  French  Students'  Correspondence  Exchange,  New 

York,  N.  Y..  Dec.  20,  1939.    France 

American  Association  for  Assistance  to  French  Artists,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    Franco 

American  Auxiliary  Committee  do  I.'Union  des  Femmes  dc  France, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8.  1939.     France.. 

American  Committee  for  Aid  to  Briiish  Medical  Societies,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    United  Kingdom 

American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

26,  1939.    Germany  and  Franco 

American  Field  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Pept.  27,  1939.    France.... 
American  French  War  Relief,  Inc.  (formerly  French  and  American 

Association  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

14.1939.     France '.. 

American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939. 

Great  Britain,  Franre,  and  Bohemia-Moravia 

American  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939! 

France _ 

American  Friends  of  the  Dally  Sketch  War"  RcliefFu'nd,  New "  York,' 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1939.    Great  Britain 

American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1939. 

United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France.. .  . 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Inc.,  Boston  Branch,  Boston, 

Mais.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    France 

American  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass "  Dec] 

15,  1939.    France 

American  German  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles,  Caiir.,""Nov7"l5,T9"39" 

Germany _ 

The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commiue"c","lnc.",New"  York "" 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1939.'    United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and 

France 

American  McAll  Association,  New*YorkTN~  Y.,"  Jan .'3"  1940."  France 
American  Society  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19, 1939.    Great  Britain  and  France  . 
American  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y„  Oct.  13,  1939.    France-... 
American  Unit  for  War  Rolief  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Jan.  is"." 

1940.    France 

American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  NewYork,  N.  Y.,  Dec  "12. 

1939.    France 

American  Women's  Hospitals,  New "  York," "n".""y.|" Sept". "lV, "  1939." 

France  and  England 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec."  12^  1939." France 

Anthracite  Relief  Committee,  Wllkcs-Barro,  Ta.,  Sent.  8.  1939.    Po"-" 

land 


Funds 
received 


Associated   Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  "of" "We"b"s"tVr,""M"ass."," 
Webster,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 1939.    Poland 


$20155 

1, 101. 00 

2,401.00 

4,697.78 

None 
44,583.84 


13, 577. 84 

3,271.50 

48,264.93 

1,302.00 

30,331.99 

1,822.50 

200.00 

804.89 


1, 054,  740. 20 
17.00 

105,689.50 

84,396.54 

139.82 

19, 502. 00 

697.  72 
882. 00 

9,077.51 

2,515.98 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


None 

$500.00 

26.50 

None 

None 
500.00 


9, 402. 57 
041.77, 
40, 433. 55 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$37. 14 

327. 37 

68.56 

4, 164. 43 

None 
1, 121. 66 

380. 41 
1, 794.  49 
1, 993. 93 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


1, 302. 00 

None 

17,908.33 

1,814.76 

424.74 

51.74 

None 

None 

None 

89.82 

997,  756. 05 
17.00 

56,984.15 
None 

5,026.59 

4,848.61 

39,461.46 

4,465.82 

15.00 

None 

17,500.00 

None 

600. 00 
780.00 

11.12 

None 

2,000.00 

156.45 

None 

7.50 

•  Statistics  given  are  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.  1939  only.    Later  figures  are  not  yet  available, 


$167. 41 

273.63 

2,305.94 

633.35 

None 
42,962.18 

3,794.86 

535.24 

5,837.45 

None 

10, 608. 90 

1,346.02 

200.00 

715. 07 

None 
None 

95,814.30 

40,469.26 

124.82 

2.002.00 

86.60 
102.00 

6, 921. 06 

2,508.48 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


None 

$135.35 

525.00 

None 

None 
None 

12,236.67 

9, 225. 00 

2, 154. 70 

None 

5, 672. 45 

271.96 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

4,331.23 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


me  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


ciated  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

orcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 1939.    Poland 

ciation  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of  Smith  College,  New  York, 

Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France - 

ciation  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 

lelsea,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland - 

iue  Delegation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
sc.  19, 1939.    France - — 

Benedict  Bureau  Unit,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1939. 

i-Lechem," Inc.i "New  York,"  N~. "y".,"  Se"pt".~2i,"  \m~.  "Poland 

iel  Mission  of  Poland,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 


land 

ops'  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19, 

19.    Poland - --- -- 

■d  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
ates  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 1939.    Great  Britain, 

ance,  and  Germany -- 

Ish-American  War  Relief  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17, 

S9.    United  Kingdom  and  allied  countries 

ish  War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco, 
Jif.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France 

British   War  Relief  Association  of  Southern   California,   Los 

lgeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  8,  1939.    Great  Britain 

ish  War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1939. 

•eat  Britain 

dies  for  Britain,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1939.    Great  Britain 

d  dominions— 

donian  Club  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Scotland 

Catholic  Leader,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1939.  Poland--. 
lolic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 
t0.s    India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of 

uth  Africa 

Catholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana,  Washington,  D.  C, 

3C.  13,  1939.    Poland,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 

tral  Citizens  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  14,  1939.  Poland. . 
tral  Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1939. 
ilestine. 


tral  Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

pt.  14. 1939.    Poland 

tral  Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 

J9.    England,  Poland,  and  France  

tral  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pitts- 

irgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

tral  Spanish  Committee  for  Relief  of  Refugees,  Washington,  D.  C, 

pt.  21,  1939.    France 

trala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

:le  Francais  de  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  2,  1939.  France  and 

reat  Britain 

ster  (Delaware  Co.,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester,  Pa., 

pt.  15,  1939.    Poland 

le  of  Poles  of  St.  Hedwig,  Polish  American  Citizens'  Committee, 

ew  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  193P.    Poland - 

zens  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis, 

:o.,  Oct.  16,  1939.     Poland 

b  Amical  Francais,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  15, 1939.    France,  Poland 

id  Great  Britain .- 

imission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 1939. « 
•land 


Funds 
received 


$6, 240. 89 

150.00 

1,370.71 

527.30 

50.00 
1,  295. 86 

2. 511. 92 
37, 436. 19 

5,823.81 
4,312.99 
4, 405.  23 
4, 571.  22 
20, 403. 39 

2. 995. 93 
331.64 

1,  556. 69 


imittee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobilized  Men  of  the  XX"  Arron- 

issement  of  Paris,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1940.     France 

imittee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 
riand. 


imittee  of  French-American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 

39.    France.. - 

amittee  of  Mercy,  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    France, 

reat  Britain,  and  their  allies 

amittee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Bt.  31,  1939.     France - 

[imittee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in 

Brry,  N.  Y.,  Perry,  N.  Y„  Oct.  23,  1939.     Poland - 

t  Chicago  Citizen's   Committee  for   Polish   War  Sufferers  and 

efugees,  East  Chlcatro,  Ind.,  Oct.  16.  1939.     Poland 

!  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  Oct.  13, 1939. 
ngland  and  France - 


101.60 
536.59 

9, 030.  77 

3, 848. 06 

829.49 

17,821.02 

3, 055.  65 
1, 325. 13 

1, 794.  68 

4, 817.  28 

3,  299. 95 

4, 495. 57 

624. 81 

76,721.47 
1,981.40 
2, 289. 10 
5, 415. 68 

10, 063. 42 

2, 925.  77 

142.00 

1,079.39 

1, 853. 71 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$4,  266. 45 

None 

1, 000. 00 

300.00 

None 
216. 40 

2,200.00 

10, 000. 00 

3, 770.  50 
None 

1, 856. 04 
394.00 

None 

None 

None 

1, 339. 00 


50.00 
536.59 

5, 233.  51 

3,  256.  70 

600. 00 

14, 314. 35 

1, 225. 48 
848. 60 

None 

4, 175. 22 

3,  000. 00 

2, 655. 89 

533.89 

62, 600. 48 

None 

None 

3, 585. 15 

6,931.00 

1, 391. 00 

142.00 

500.00 

302.  70 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 


campaigns, 
etc. 


$453. 10 

None 

85.67 

34.89 

None 
762.  67 

248.  46 

3.50 

635.01 

739. 06 

169.  60 

50.25 

2, 688. 87 

757.  69 
162. 87 
None 


22.75 
None 

3, 797. 26 

48.40 

5.10 

367. 22 

1, 785.  56 
11.65 

421. 16 

248. 86 

None 

720.91 

90.92 

22, 371. 70 

None 

255.71 

183. 07 

1, 768. 42 

97.92 

None 

24.64 

884.51 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


$1,  521. 34 

150.00 

285.04 

192. 41 

50.00 
316.  79 

63.46 

27, 432. 69 

1,418.30 

3, 573. 93 

2, 379.  59 

4, 126. 97 

17, 714. 52 

2, 238.  24 
168. 77 
217. 69 


28.85 
None 

None 

542.96 

324. 39 

3. 139. 45 

44.61 
464. 88 

1, 373.  53 

393. 21 

299.95 

1, 118.  77 

None 

None 

1, 981. 40 

2, 033. 39 

1. 647. 46 
2, 364. 00 
1, 436. 85 

None 
554.  75 
666.50 


$1, 430. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1, 259. 32 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 
1,011.95 

None 

8, 321.  69 

1, 200. 00 
1, 100. 00 

None 

1,284.60 
None 

2, 000. 00 
None 

1,  500. 00 
None 
None 
550.00 
100. 00 

2, 445.  50 
None 
None 
230.  35 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  now 
on  hand 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$44.20 

326.00 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

900.00 

None 
100.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

25.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

121.90 


1  No  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

•  The  administrative  expenses  of  this  organization  were  incurred  not  only  in  connection  with  the  contributions 
;ion  with  the  contributions  transmitted  to  it  by  other  registrants  in  this  country  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in 
>  in  neighboring  countries. 
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received  directly  by  it  but  also  in  con- 
Poland,  or  for  the  relief  of  Polish  refu- 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLED 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


English-Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

26,  1939.  *    Great  Britain,  possibly  France 

The  Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1939.'    France 
Federated  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1939.     Poland 

Federation  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket, 

R.  I.,  Nov.  15, 1939.     France. 


Federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc  "  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1939.     France. 


Federation  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York"  N.Y.'Sept 

14,  1939.    Poland 

The  Federation  of  Polish  Societies,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1939. 

Poland 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,1946.    France", 

England,  and  possibly  Germany.     ______ 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N."  Y.VSept.' 

21,  1939.     France 


French  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.","  Oct.  17, "l939. 
France- 


French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16,  1939.     France 
French  War  Veterans  (Anciens  Combattants  Francais  de  la  Grande 

Guerre),  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  5,  1939.     France 
The  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1939.    Canada,  France,  and  England 
The  Friends  of  Normandy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France 
Friends  of  Poland,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  6,  1939.    Poland 
Irvin  McD.  Gai field,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1939./    England 
General  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.    Poland _ 

General  Taufflieb  Memorial   Relief  Committee  for  France,   Santa 

Barbara,  Calif.,  Nov.  17,  1939.     France  and  England  _ 
Golden  Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

andPalestine 

The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fund  Association,  New  York" 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1940.     France 

Greater   New   Bedford   British   War   Relief  Corps,   New   Bedford, 

Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1939.    Great  Britain 

Margaret-Greble  Greenough  (Mrs.  Carroll  Greenough),  Washington" 

D.  C,  Nov.  21,  1939.     France 

Hadassah,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    Palestine 
Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,  1940. 

England,  Germany,  and  Poland 

Holy  Cross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

Holy  Rosary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  j.,  Sent 

15.1939.    Poland 

A.  Seymour  Houghton,  Jr.,  (Miss)  Ruth  T.  Stewart,  and  Augustus" 

S.  Houghton,  New  Yor':,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1939.     France 
Humanitarian  Work  Committee,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939 

Poland,  __ ___ _ _ ___ 

Independent  Kinsker  Aid  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan  3,  1940 

Poland 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22.  1939.     Poland,  France,  and  India- 
International  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New  York 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1939.     France,  England,  and  Germany 
The  Kindergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.     France, 

Poland,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
Kuryer    Publishing   Company,    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    Sept.    16,    1939 

Poland 

Der  Kyffhaeuserbund.  League  of  German  War  Veterans  In  U.S.A 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland  and  Germany 
Lackawanna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Pa  . 

Sept.  15,  1939.     Poland 

Lafayette  Fund,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1940.    France 

La  Fayette  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,   Sept.   21,   1939" 

France  .  

League  of  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington,  Arnold,  and  vicinity 

New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1939.     Poland 
Legion  of  Young  Polish  Women,  Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  2,  1939.    Poland  " 
Les  Amis  de  la  France  a  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Dec.  20,  1939 

France 

Les  Amities  F^minines  de  la  France,  New  York,  N.Y.  "bee.  19  1939  " 

France 

Les  Anciens  Combattants  Franijais  de  ia  Grande  Guerre  (French  War 
Veterans  of  San  Francisco  Benevolent  Association),  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  Oct.  26,  1939.     France 


Funds 
received 


$806.24 
None 

3, 175. 65 
910.  75 

1, 026. 00 

794. 08 

328.00 

509.  21 

39, 670. 89 

712. 00 
6, 342. 65 

150. 00 

6,  350. 86 
748.  50 
976. 90 
774.  20 

612.  20 

1, 027. 69 

140. 00 

72.54 

940. 99 

860. 00 
556,  656.  79 

52.86 

572.  34 

1, 077. 00 

11, 633.  57 

750. 84 

176. 00 

16,  111.  00 

5,471.42 

235.  56 

5, 060.  35 

1, 275. 84 

2,  221.  30 
None 

8, 735. 97 

862.  30 
7, 666.  64 

1, 965. 00 

154.  50 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$357.  50 
None 

2,  200. 00 

None 

200. 80 

502.50 

301. 00 

345. 26 

18, 785. 20 

239. 63 
271. 45 

None 

92.50 
300. 00 

None 
756. 20 

150. 00 

864.90 

None 

57.00 

673. 31 

70.00 
234,  556.  53 

50.00 

None 

1, 049. 00 
None 
400. 00 
None 
None 

2, 711. 12 
37.85 

5, 046.  79 

810. 00 

2, 000.  00 
None 

6,  256. 13 

373.  56 
4,  342. 00 

None 

None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


<*  Statistics  given  are  for  December  only.  Fisures  for  January  are  not 
•The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940, 
I  The  registration  oi  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940,  at 


4,633.94  I  2,250.00 

yet  available. 

at  the  request  of  registrant. 

the  request  of  registrant. 


None 
None 

$5.00 

44.25 

2.50 

134. 99 

27.00 

None 

8, 186. 78 

75.20 

742.  84 

None 

2,  691. 03 
46.98 
54.39 
18.00 

303. 85 

20.79 

None 

1.54 

24.94 

None 
10, 483.  36 

2.86 

None 

None 

10.15 

None 

None 

607. 61 
2,  248.  29 

197.  71 
13.56 

201. 47 

6.00 

None 

1, 877. 00 

50.55 
806.  95 

None 

27.75 

144.  44 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$448.  74 
None 

970.  65 

866.  50 

822.  70 

156. 59 

None 

163. 95 

12, 698. 91 

397. 17 
5, 328. 36 

150.00 

3, 567. 33 
401.  52 
922.  51 
None 

158. 35 

142. 00 

140. 00 

14.00 

242. 74 

790. 00 
311,  616.  90 

None 

572. 34 

28.00 

11,  623. 42 

350. 84 

176. 00 
15, 503.  39 

512. 01 
None 
None 

264. 37 

215. 30 
None 

602. 84 

438. 19 
2,  517. 69 

1, 965. 00 

126.  75 

2,  239.  50 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


None 
None 

None 

None 

$331.  70 

2, 689.  28 

None 

None 

None 

372. 60 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

80.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
8,111.37 

None 

None 

None 

None 

50.00 

None 

None 

1, 310. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

1, 064.  60 
None 

None 

None 

400. 00 
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me  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Little  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1939. 

lion  Alsaeienne~inc.,~  New  York,"  N~  Y.',  Oct  28,  1939.  France.  - . 
Maryland  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Poland's  War  Victims, 

ltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1939.    Poland 

iachusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov. 

939.    Poland v;"t~V 

em  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939."  Poland.. 
>rd,  Connecticut,  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Milford,  Conn., 

v.  6,  1939.    Poland ------------- 

ieska  Educational  League  Welfare  Club  at  the  International  Insti- 

e,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

|y  Morris  (Mis.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

1940.    France --■ 

anda  Wanamaker  Munn  (Mrs.  Ector  Munn),  New  York,  N.  Y., 
iv.  25,  1939.     France.. 

Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13, 

9.    Poland 

h  Side  Polish  Council,  Relief  Committee,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

ilwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    Poland 

e-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

t.  25,  1939.    Poland 

iny  Publishing  Apostolate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26,  1939. 

land 

§  Swiat  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939. 

land  and  France -- ■ 

ir  of  Scottish  Clans,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Scotland 

'aquet  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1939.     France 

Paryski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.  Poland., 
nd  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1939. 

land 

in  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of  Elizabeth  Polish  Organ- 

itions,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

ih  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casiinir's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940.  Poland.. 
sh  American  Associations  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Sayreville, 

J.,  Jan.  22,  1940.    Poland 

sh  American  Central  Civic  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  South 

ind,  Ind.,  Sept.  19,  1939.     Poland 

ih-American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Shirley,  Mass., 

!C.  16,  1939.     Poland 

sh  American  Council  (formerly  the  Council  of  Polish  Organizations 

the  United  States  of  America),  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.   15,  1939. 

iland -. --- 

sh  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

pt.  27,  1939.     Poland 

sh  Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 

>land 

sh  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

ov.  17,  1939.    Poland — • 

sh  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London, 

)nn„  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

sh  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

39.    Poland 

sh  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1939. 

iland 

sh  Civilian  Relief  Fund,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27,  1939.  Poland. _- 
sh  Club  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Po- 

id 

sh  Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

:pt.  14,  1939.     Poland -- 

sh  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

i.,  Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland 

sh  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

)land...  _ 

sh  Interorganization  Council,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  11,  1939.  Po- 
nd  ---- 

sh  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

>pt.  21,  1939.     Poland 

sh  Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor, 
iaine,  Sept.  25,  1939.'    Poland 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America, 

rooklyn.  N.  Y..  Sept.  19,  1939.     Poland 

sh  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Chi- 
«o,  111.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 


Funds 
received 


$7, 873. 93 
874. 41 

3, 770. 13 

961.  50 
4, 291.  78 

298. 43 
3,  045. 46 

None 
2, 997. 12 
1, 210. 55 

521. 76 

331. 47 

4, 499. 86 

24, 491. 04 

490. 50 

42,  470. 81 

5, 101.  25 

18, 033.  27 

6, 580.  37 

456. 75 

217.00 

8, 201. 33 

120. 75 

142, 928. 91 

2,  535.  71 

1, 092. 61 

None 

701. 85 

1,  771.  57 

4,  973.  76 

2,  608. 91 

944.  31 

10,  724. 27 

181.11 

5, 859. 00 

6,517.06 

1,  766.  64 

3,413.15 

4,  749.  35 

221,  545.  68 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$209.  25 
400.  27 

None 

None 
708. 50 

None 

2,  762.  82 

None 

1,  780. 30 

826. 17 

None 

None 

2, 150. 00 

21, 034.  72 

None 

36, 488.  51 

4,  481.  30 

17, 953. 81 

345. 00 

11.68 

200. 00 

6, 758. 11 

None 

45, 875. 35 

None 

None 

None 

350. 00 

1, 331. 00 

4,  787.  20 
None 

583. 41 

8,  044.  75 

None 

5, 647. 60 

3,  670. 99 

1, 000. 00 

3, 126. 80 

4, 000.  00 

181, 065. 00 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


$36.  26 
110.  07 

710. 10 

None 
3, 184. 89 

70.40 
282.64 

None 
957. 22 

384. 38 
None 
47.50 
None 

103. 39 
None 

11,882.72 
None 

79.46 
None 
None 

12.50 

349. 49 

5.00 

1, 189.  90 

None 

27.26 

None 

27.30 

51.  26 

None 
137.  00 

360. 90 

71.54 

None 

None 

51.30 

13.00 

278. 71 

None 

152.  56 


$7,  628.  42 
364.  07 

3,  060.  03 

961.  50 
398. 39 

228.03 

None 

None 

259. 60 

None 

521. 76 

283.97 

2, 349. 86 

3,  352. 93 
490.  50 
None 
619.95 

None 
6, 235.  37 

445.07 

4.50 

1, 093. 73 

115.  75 

95, 863.  66 

2, 535. 71 

1, 065. 35 

None 

324. 55 

389. 31 

186.  50 
2,  471. 91 

None 

2, 007.  98 

181.11 

211.40 

2, 794.  77 

753.64 

7.64 

749.  35 

40,  328. 12 


$673. 20 
315. 00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

355. 95 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1,153.80 

None 

None 

1, 500. 00 

500. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

75.00 

800. 00 

None 
None 

None 

828. 50 

None 

None 

116.22 

None 

None 

None 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


$150. 00 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
201.  40 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

500. 00 

4, 000. 00 
None 

None 

300. 00 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


mft& 


'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  4,  1939,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
*  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28.  1939,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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fcEPABTMENT  OF   STATE   BULLEfi: 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries— Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Polish  National  Catholic  of  the  Holy  Saviour  Church,  Union  City, 

Conn.,  Sept.  16,  1939.-    Poland 
Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  CountyVArnVterdarnVN."  Y.", 

Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Council  of  New  York," New"  York!  "N "y" Sept" 14,' 

1939.    Poland. 


The  Polish  Naturalization  Independent ,  Ciih.'WoTcesietY'Masa'. 

Sept.  20,  1939.    Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Association,  Town  ofYsforth  Hempstead. !  Mineofa.N.  Y " 
Oct.  19,  1939."     Poland 

The  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Baltimore!  Md!,"o"ct."26!  1939."  "Poland' 
Po  ish  Relief  Committee,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1939.    Poland 
Po  ish  Relief  Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    Poland 
Po  ish  Relief  Committee,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 
Poland. 


Po'jskRetief  Committee  of  Brockton, ^"M"a^"s".","Br"o"c"k"t"o"nrMass.""Sep"t". 
25,  1939.    Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,"  Mass."," "Cambridge"," Mass""" 

Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Delaware,"  Wilmington,"  Del  """Sept."  22." 

1939.   Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardn"er","Mass.","Ga"rd"ne"rrMas's"'"Sept"2"6"" 

1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of""Ho"lyok"e,"M"aM"""H"olyo"ke"  MaM.VNov.'V. 

1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of"  Jackson",  Mich"  JaVks'onrMich"."  NoV."9. 

1939.    Poland 


Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Nassau  County  "n!  y!  "HempsteadVN.Y  . 
Oct.  28,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of"  PhikdeiphYaandVicinity,"  Phiiadeiphia! 

Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  the  Polish  NatiYnai"Home~As~so~eia~t~ion", 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  11, 1939."  Poland  " 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12, 1939.    Poland 
Po  ish  Relief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct.  3, 1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23,  1939     Poland 

Po  ish  Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939 

Poland 


Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  oYMhwaukeeiMUwauke'eVw'is.Vsept".' 
26,  1939.    Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  and"  Bergen"  Counties!  Pas- 

saic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass". "Nov"  8 

1939.    Poland _. 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  "irvington, " N'j"  Sept." 26!  1939" 
Poland. 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Meriden,  Meriden,"  Conn".!  Oct!  12!  1939! " "  Poland" 
Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 
1939.    Poland 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., "and" Vicinity!  Syracuse", "n"y" 
Oct.  31,  1939.    Poland. 


Polish  Relief  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11, 1939.    Poland" 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Group  No.  3  of  New  York  Arch- 
diocese, New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 1940.    Poland  and  France 
Polish  Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Wilkes-Barre" 
Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.     Poland. 


Po,Lisl]Jinitld  ,Societics  °f  Holy  Trinity"  Parish,"  LYweYl!  Mass"  "Sept! 
20,  1939.     Poland 


Polish  War  Sufferers  Relief  Committee" ("Fourth  Ward) !  Toledo"  Ohio 

Sept.  21,  1939.     Poland _  '  ' 

Polish  Welfare  Association.  Hyde  Pa"r"k,"Mass!!s"e"p"t"."l6,"i939.""  Poland" 

£°  !Sf?  «reJ-ffr(>PounS  '  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1939.    Poland      " 

Polish  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y  ,  Oct  20  1939" 

Poland. 


Polish  Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland,  Lawrence! "M"as"s""s"e"pt."23!  1939" 
Poland. 


Polish  Women's  Relief  Committee,  New  York!  N V"  Nov "24  1939 

France,  Poland,  and  Germany .  '     ' 

Polish  Young  Men's  Club,  Danieison,  Conn.",  Jan!  19, 1940  *" Poland" 
Polski  Komitet  Ratunkowy  (Polish  Relief  Fund),  Binghamton" 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland 


Polsko  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  Scranton,"p"a.7SeDt."8."l939  ' 
Poland 


Pulaski  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.j.VSouYhRiver'Nj" 
Sept.  30,  1939.    Poland ' 


Funds 
received 


•  l£e  reif!strat'on  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940  at 
\  JLw   re*!1.stratl.0D  of  th'S  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  17,  1940  at 

•  I  he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940  at 


$596. 03 

2, 129. 21 

29, 671. 92 

1,483.60 

520. 40 
3, 005. 71 
2, 314. 07 
5,  856.  50 

3. 169. 65 

1. 917. 66 

4, 315. 70 

900. 02 

944. 40 

3, 745. 03 

2, 523.  79 

2, 623.  39 

937. 18 

1, 328. 00 

23, 645. 68 

1. 455. 39 
85,631.11 
24, 466.  33 

429. 05 

2. 362. 40 
1, 000.  00 

153. 94 
7, 960.  45 
7, 817. 65 

678. 36 

2,  508. 94 
1, 072. 17 

786. 71 

3, 443. 40 
828.  75 

None 

714. 00 

3, 663. 04 

3,  714. 45 
383. 75 

3, 203.  95 

2, 887.  63 

3, 144. 57 

2, 127. 89 
95.00 

2, 603. 18 

15,071.03 

367.  75 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$596. 03 

1, 000. 00 

20, 481.  53 

1. 300. 00 

None 
2, 403. 85 
1,  300. 00 

5. 079. 01 
2, 577. 91 
1, 000. 00 

4, 000. 00 

400. 00 

None 

3, 000. 00 

1, 100. 00 

2, 153. 10 

300. 00 

1, 300. 00 

21, 775. 50 

500. 00 
45,  599.  53 
8, 544. 25 

425. 00 
1, 000. 00 

None 

None 

5, 000. 00 

4, 836. 60 

600.00 

1,  232. 60 
None 

None 

254.00 
None 

None 

None 

1, 652. 03 

3, 668.  71 

None 

2, 211.  55 

1, 993. 02 

1, 500. 00 

128.  72 
44.00 

1, 125. 49 

9,  895.  78 

None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


None 

$77. 16 

1, 767. 15 

7.15 

38.75 
280.  30 
414. 84 
472. 00 

17.27 
2.05 

145. 02 

141.54 
9.48 
81.91 

594. 68 
70.28 
52.70 
28.00 

251. 12 

140.  34 
400.  88 
550.  23 
None 
18.20 
None 

61.07 

49.88 

233.  43 

30.10 

20.00 
17.50 

37.77 

49.25 
None 

None 

None 

149. 40 

45.74 
None 
44.55 

97.42 

350. 06 

176.  28 
51.00 

200.58 

166. 82 

85.00  I 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


None 

$1, 052. 05 

7, 423. 24 

176. 45 

481. 65 
321.  56 
599.  23 
305. 49 

574. 47 
915. 61 

170. 68 

358. 48 
934. 92 
663.12 
829. 11 
400.01 
584. 48 

None 

1, 619. 06 

815. 05 

39, 630.  70 

15, 371. 85 

4.05 

1, 344. 20 

1, 000. 00 

92.87 
2,910.57 
2, 747. 62 

48.26 

1, 256. 34 
1,054.67 

748. 94 

3, 140. 15 

828.  75 

None 

714. 00 

1, 861. 61 

None 
383.  75 
947. 85 

797. 19 

1, 294.  51 

1, 822. 89 
None 

1, 277. 11 

5, 008. 43 

282.75 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


None 

$5, 000. 00 

198, 150. 00 

None 

735. 00 
50.00 
None 
350. 00 
700. 00 
None 

None 

None 

None 

450. 00 

None 

275.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
9, 800. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 

150.00 

None 

1, 625. 00 

None 

500. 00 
None 

None 

350.00 
45.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

1, 100. 00 

550.00 

500. 00 
None 

600.00 

8,000.00 

None 


the  request  of  registrant, 
the  request  of  registrant, 
the  request  of  registrant. 


/w-w; 
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Contributions  fob  Relief  in  Belligebent  Countries — Continued 


of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1939. 


5  b'Alsace  Lorraine  en  Dordogne,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Nov. 

I.    France v„v 

Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14, 1939. 


.ge'ncy  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 


Poland... 

ommittee  of  United  Polish  Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
Poland . 


^und  for  Sufferers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept. 

19.    Poland --- - 

lOciety  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13, 1939. 

i  Refugee "Children's'Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

29, 1939.    Germany,  France,  and  Poland 

;red  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Little 

N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.     Poland 

.dalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Thompsonville,  Conn., 

2,  1939.1    Poland 

chael's  Roman  Catholic  Parish,  Derby,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1939. 


ihens'Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, 

Sept.  27,  1939.     Poland --- 

e  Children  Federation,  Inc.  (formerly  International  Save  the 
:ren  Fund  of  America,  Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

ind  and  Poland ^,---7-- 

rill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Frack- 

Pa„  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Franco-AmSricain— War  Relief,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 

France 

k.  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1939.    England 


des  Hispanas  Confederadas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940. 


Franfaisede  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 


of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 

P&lGStin6  - — -■ 

ridge  Allied'Committee "for  Relief  in  Poland,  Southbridge, 

.,  Nov.  9,  1939.     Poland 

i  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 


leld  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield, 

:.,  Sept.  23,  1939.     Poland 

Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 
Poland r~z_- 

i  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York, 

.,  Oct.  17,  1939.    France  and  Poland 

Valter  R.  Tuckerman,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    Great 
tin 


id  Tyszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 

American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South 

r,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland 

Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 

Palestine 

Committee  for  French  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939. 


Oerman  Societies,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Jan. 

W.    Germany - 

.  Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 
Poland ■ 

I  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y„  Dec.  9,  1939. 
ad. 


i  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

16,  1939.    Poland - - -— 

I  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 1939. 
nd. 


I  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

Poland  

I  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brook  - 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

I  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

.    Poland  -- 

1  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  27, 

.    Poland.  

1  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Southing- 
Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

i  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21, 
.    Poland - - 


Funds 
received 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


Tho  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31, 1940 


$4, 889. 85 
1, 435. 00 

828.61 
1,936.04 
1, 238. 18 
1, 390. 76 

258. 36 
5, 070. 70 

200.35 

686. 92 

312. 65 
2,469.77 

826.65 

2,994.75 

278. 60 

64.50 

43,  549. 05 

None 

3, 093. 45 

528.98 

23, 330.  50 

822.60 

3, 450. 95 

14, 842.  53 

280.  00 
2,  637. 14 

1,996.63 

13, 602.  58 

10, 069. 27 

None 

370. 37 

None 

3, 374. 07 

1,  046. 85 

1, 331.  29 

1, 989. 88 

701. 37 

1,  709. 81 

607.60 

1, 661. 41 

at  the  request 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$3, 000. 00 

1, 433. 46 

584.04 

1, 544. 21 

1,200.00 

1, 000.  00 

None 

1, 889. 00 

150.00 

390.00 

None 

None 

655. 75 
1, 455. 00 

None 

None 
7, 386.  25 

None 
2, 000. 00 

None 
3, 926. 99 

500.00 

3, 100. 00 

5, 003.  70 

223.10 
2, 637. 14 

1,200.00 

7, 107. 88 

4, 594. 00 

None 

None 

None 

10.00 

850.00 

1, 000. 00 

1, 300. 00 

604.00 

None 

260.00 

1, 510.  26 

of  registrant 


$157. 25 

None 

None 

6.34 

None 

10.70 

17.53 

978. 90 

1.00 

None 

None 

None 

100.00 

None 

32.15 

6.40 

1,616.69 

None 

976.  59 

20.91 

16, 425. 62 

14.75 

71.95 

928.55 

None 
None 

58.05 

6, 398.  82 

443.67 

None 

46.55 

None 

None 

97.75 

42.96 

40.00 

None 

109.00 

11.00 

101. 34 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


$1, 732. 60 

1.54 

244.57 

385. 49 

38.18 

380.06 

240. 83 

2, 202. 80 

49.35 

296. 92 

312.65 

2,469.77 

70.90 

1, 139. 75 

246.45 

58.10 

34, 546. 11 

None 

116.86 

508.07 

3, 977. 89 

307.85 

279.00 

8, 910.  28 

56.90 
None 

738. 68 

95.88 

6, 031. 60 
None 
323.82 
None 

3, 364. 07 
99.10 
288.34 
649.88 
197. 37 

1, 600. 81 

246.60 

49.81 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


None 
None 
$650. 00 
296.05 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
625.00 
None 
None 

None 

None 

185. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10, 036. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

464.00 
None 
None 
None 

740.00 
None 
None 
None 
100.00 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
$977.  85 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

410.00 

None 

None 

None 

3, 000. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

136.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


::/■: 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE  BULLET 

CONTKIBUTIONS    FOB    RELIEF    IN    BELLIGERENT    COUNTRIES Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


United  Polish  Societies  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  9, 
1939.    Poland .. 

United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Reading,  Pa.,  Sept. 

22,  1939.     Poland ' _______ 

Urgent  Relief  for  France,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26,  1939.    France 
Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    France 

Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1939.     Poland 

Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Mo., 

Dec.  18,  1939.     Great  Britain  and  France 

Registrants  whose  registrations  were  revoked  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1940,  and 

who  had  no  balance  on  hand  as  of  that  date. 


Totals  ™... 3,388,962 


Funds 
received 


$212. 56 

5,  236.  33 

2,  216. 88 

3,  953.  72 
1,  236. 05 

318.95 

30, 557. 31 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$165. 00 

4, 568. 54 

803.  78 

3, 897.  31 

1, 044. 90 

123.  77 

28.122.51 


8, 072. 14 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$17. 65 

126.  30 
73.98 
40.45 
36.80 

None 

2,  434. 80 


205,  721.  21 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$29. 91 

541. 49 

1,  339. 12 

15.96 

154.  35 

195. 18 

None 


1, 029,  320.  76 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


None 

None 

$92.00 

3, 082. 00 

400.00 

None 

None 


323, 313. 03 


Estima 
value 

contrit 
tions  i 

kind  Di 
on  hai 


N 
$531 
20( 
17! 

N 

N 


248,04! 


"  It  is  not  possible  to  strike  an  exact  balance  in  these  published  totals,  since  some  registrants  have  included  in  their  expenditures  monies  available  ft 
loans  or  advances,  which  are  not  considered  by  the  Department  to  be  "funds  received"  and  hence  are  not  reported  as  such. 


The  American  Republics 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR  TO  THE  OTHE 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Remarks  by  Laurence  Duggan  5 


[Released  to  the  press  February  29] 

The  thought  of  education  by  radio  stirs  the 
imagination  and  reminds  us  anew  of  the  infi- 
nite possibilities  within  the  range  of  this  mod- 
ern miracle.  The  success  of  the  School  of  the 
Air  is  now  widely  recognized  in  this  country 
where  its  broadcasts  are  daily  affecting  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  students.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  the  scope  of  these  radio 
classes.  In  my  opinion  the  invitation  to  the 
Ministers  of  Education  in  the  other  American 
republics  to  participate  in  preparing  and 
utilizing  the  educational  radio  forum  marks  a 
genuinely  heartening  advance  in  one  of  the 
finest  fields  of  international  cooperation. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  my  enthusiasm  for  this  ex- 
tension of  education  results  from  my  own  close 


5  Delivered  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  broadcast  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  February  29,  1940. 
Mr.  Duggan  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  American 
Republics,  Department  of  State. 


association  for  over  a  decade  with  efforts  < 
this  kind.  Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  B 
partment  of  State,  I  was  with  an  organizatk 
engaged  in  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  e: 
change  of  students  and  professors  between  tl 
United  States  and  the  other  American  repul 
lies.  Since  entering  Government  service,  I  ha\ 
had  the  privilege  of  watching  the  stead 
growth  of  inter- American  cooperation,  and 
have  long  been  convinced  that  interchange  i 
the  educational  field  contributes  tangibly  t 
that  understanding  which  is  the  foundation  c 
international  good  will.  The  interchange  o 
students  was  greatly  stimulated  by  an  intei 
American  convention  of  1936,  the  entry  int 
effect  of  which  was  one  of  the  purposes  fo 
which  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  wa 
recently  established  in  the  Department  o 
State.  This  office  has  likewise  made  substan 
tial  progress  in  assisting  and  coordinating  th 
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rts  of  the  many  private  organizations  and 
viduals  who  are  striving  to  widen  the  chan- 
of  knowledge  between  the  peoples  of  North 
South  America. 

he  radio  now  gives  us  a  further  medium  of 
>eration  in  international  education.  I  be- 
i  that  you  will  all  agree  that  universal  edu- 
3Xi  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
stones  of  our  democracy  and  that  without 
diffusion  of  education  among  our  peoples, 
task  of  maintaining  the  vitality  of  our  in- 
ltions  would  be  rendered  infinitely  more  dif- 
It.  The  success  of  the  United  States  in  mak- 
elementary  education  available  to  all  has 
i  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  thousands  of 
cators  and  teachers  who  are  devoting  their 
s  to  this  end.  These  teachers  have  now 
bined  their  talents  to  supplement  their 
k  in  this  modern  manner,  and  the  radio  is 
r  prepared  to  offer  through  the  School  of 
Air  the  prospect  of  a  uniquely  economical 
effective  method  of  disseminating  "the 
;e  R's." 

am  confident  that  this  prospect  will  evoke 
enthusiastic  response  from  thoughtful  edu- 
)rs  abroad.  Some  countries  have  doubtless 
n  working  independently  along  the  same 
ss,  and  I  believe  they  will  welcome  the  op- 
tunity  to  exchange  information  concerning 
;hods.  Educators  in  the  other  American 
ublics  have  the  same  interest  that  exists  in 
United  States  in  fundamental  education  and 
promise  for  widespread  participation  in 
eminent,  as  well  as  in  economic  comforts 
I  the  satisfactions  of  the  storehouse  of  the 
id. 

Vhile  I  mention  on  the  one  hand  the  need 
ognized  by  the  government  officials  and 
ughtful  citizens  of  our  sister  republics  for 
re  widespread  basic  education,  I  wish  to  em- 
isize  our  own  opportunity  to  learn  from 
m.  There  is  a  growing  realization  in  our 
mtry  that  the  thinkers  and  artists  of  the 
ier  American  republics  have  truly  distin- 
ished  themselves.  We  are  discovering  that 
writable  gold  mine  of  literature  and  poetry 
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awaits  the  language  student  and  translator  and 
that  an  amazing  variety  of  music  awaits  the  lis- 
tener who  gains  access  to  it.  The  radio  has  ex- 
tended particularly  the  enjoyment  of  this  mu- 
sic, and  I  hope  that  more  is  in  store.  The  radio 
school  may  give  language  learning  a  greater 
impetus  in  our  country  as  a  key  to  the  written 
thought  and  art  of  the  authors  of  the  other 
Americas  and  as  a  medium  for  better  under- 
standing through  personal  relationships  and 
interchange  of  current  thought. 

I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when 
the  distinguished  achievements  of  radio  educa- 
tion in  the  other  American  republics  will  mark 
this  day  for  posterity. 

+  ♦  + 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Acting  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Manuel  de  Jesus  Troncoso  de  la 
Concha : 

"The  White  House,  February  27,  WJfi. 

"I  send  to  Your  Excellency  my  cordial  greet- 
ings on  this  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
your  country  and  the  assurances  of  my  best 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  the 
Dominican  people. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

[Released  to  the  press  February  29] 

Following  is  a  translation  of  a  message  re- 
ceived by  President  Roosevelt  from  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic: 

"ClUDAD   TRUJILLO, 

February  27,  19$. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  express  to  Your  Excel- 
lency my  most  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kind 
and  cordial  message  which  you  sent  me  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  anniversary  commemo- 
rated today  by  the  Dominican  people  and  Gov- 
ernment, whose  relations  with  the  people  and 
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Government  of  the  United  States  are  constantly 
becoming  closer  as  is  evidenced  by  the  con- 
tinuous and  reciprocal  marks  of  cordial  friend- 
ship which  bind  the  two  countries  so  closely 
joined  with  a  common  desire  of  inter- American 
rapprochement. 
Manuel  de  JS  Troncoso  de  la  Concha, 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic, 

Acting  President." 


DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE   BULLETI 

BOARD  OF  INQUIRY  FOR  THE  GREA 
LAKES  FISHERIES,  UNITED  STATE 
AND  CANADA 

An  announcement  regarding  the  establis] 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the  Gre: 
Lakes  Fisheries  on  February  29,  1940,  appea 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treat 
Information." 


General 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

For  many  months  the  American  public  has 
been  giving  its  best  thought  to  the  problem  of 
maintaining  American  democracy  in  a  world 
which  is  increasingly  torn  by  war.  Plainly,  it 
is  time  that  the  best  of  national  thought  and  of 
national  attention  be  given  to  that  problem. 
For  the  struggle  which  goes  on  today  is,  in 
considerable  measure,  a  struggle  to  determine 
whether  free  economy  and  free  life  as  we  know 
it  can  survive  in  the  modern  world. 

It  so  happens  that  this  hemisphere  is  not,  up 
to  now,  directly  threatened.  Yet,  because  no 
part  of  the  world  today  can  claim  that  glorious 
isolation  which  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  and 
plain  once  gave  us,  no  one  of  us  can  say  that 
warfare  abroad  does  not  affect  us  at  home. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  State  Department,  in- 
deed, at  this  moment  consists  in  an  endeavor 
to  assure  to  farmers  in  Iowa,  manufacturers  in 
Illinois,  workmen  in  Minnesota,  and  rangers 
in  Colorado,  that  the  effects  of  overseas  war 
shall  not  unduly  interrupt  their  lives. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  successful.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  interruptions  and  hard- 
ships; but  by  comparison  with  the  staggering 
upheavals  which  have  gone  on  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  they  are  minor.  This  is  not 
an  accident.    It  results  from  the  fact  that  over 


"  Delivered  before  the  National  Farm  Institute,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  February  24, 1940. 


a  long  period  of  time  systematic  endeavo 
were  made  to  cushion  the  shock  of  the  impen 
ing  conflict.  You  may  recall  that  in  1914 
World  War  caught  the  country  unaware,  ar 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year  our  markets  we 
closed,  our  financial  centers  paralyzed,  our  h 
dustry  was  in  difficulties,  and  the  country  wl 
in  great  distress.  This  time,  partly  by  for 
thought  and  partly  because  of  changed  circur 
stances,  it  was  possible  to  provide  against  tl 
coming  storm. 

But  I  think  it  must  be  plain  that  when  y 
have  to  take  measures  of  this  kind,  as  we  di 
the  country  cannot  be  considered  as  isolated, 
friend  of  mine  in  Washington  the  other  dt 
made  a  curious  comment.  We  were  reviewir 
the  many  measures  which  the  Government  hi 
worked  out  before  war  came,  to  defend  oi 
own  economic  safety.  We  were  rather  coi 
gratulating  ourselves  that  the  job  had  be< 
tolerably  well  done.  My  friend  then  observe< 
"Do  you  really  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  com 
try  has  realized  yet  what  happened?  Dor. 
you  believe  that  today  much  of  the  Unit* 
States  thinks  that  overseas  wars  do  not  real 
affect  the  United  States?  Was  not  your  job 
little  too  well  done?"  To  this  I  could  only  r 
ply  that  I  hoped  the  country  could  learn  i 
relation  to  overseas  problems  by  a  process  le 
painful  than  the  shattering  economic  smash  < 
1914. 


"^ 
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be  moral  of  the  story  is  merely  this.  We 
in  a  situation  now  where  we  have  to  use  our 
Is;  and  it  is  our  job  to  use  our  heads  before 
ble  strikes  us,  rather  than  after. 
i  broad  outlines  the  problem  we  have  is  that 
iefending  a  democratic  economy.  That  de- 
ie  has  to  be  conducted  on  two  fronts :  eco- 
lic  and  diplomatic.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
try  to  take  you  on  a  brief  tour  of  these 
fronts  tonight. 

,et  us  begin  with  the  economic  front, 
lefore  we  get  to  the  advanced  positions,  it  is 
issary  to  examine  a  little  the  background  of 
whole  situation.  After  we  have  done  that, 
can  trace  out  the  lines  where  immediate 
isures  have  been  taken  or  may  have  to  be 

en. 

:he  world  today  is  rapidly  dividing  itself 
3  two  great  economic  camps.   Certain  nations 
re  undertaken  to  organize  their  lives  on  the 
ory  that  they  will  mark  off  certain  areas  in 
world,  will  exploit  these  areas  for  their  own 
lefit,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  will  keep 
ryone  else  out.    I  do  not  pass  judgment  on 
ise  countries,  but  note  the  fact.    Their  own 
rernments  usually  insist  that  they  were  forced 
o  this  position  because  other  nations  declined 
allow  that  freedom  of  commerce  which  would 
ve  permitted  them  to  live  by  open  trade, 
aatever  the  reason,  they  finally  did  adopt  the 
licy  of  trying  to  be  more  or  less  self-con- 
ned, either  within  their  own  borders  or  by 
ouping  around  themselves  other  countries  and 
sas  about  which  they  build  great  trade  walls, 
le  object  of  the  game  in  each  case  is  to  make 
re  that  both  the  products  and  the  markets 
ithin  the  area  thus  staked  out  are  preempted 
r  the  benefit  of  one  strong,  exploiting  country. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  way  this  works.    Sup- 
>se,  for  example,  you  wished  to  buy  something 
one  of  these  areas.    You  would  go  to  a  sup- 
ier  there  and  make  an  offer.    He  would  an- 
rer  that  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  if  he  could 
)tain  permission  to  do  so,  but  that  he  could 
)t  sell  to  you  until  he  had  found  out  whether 
government  official  approved.    Naturally,  he 
)uld  only  get  approval  if  the  dominant  power 
i  that  area  had  decided  that  it  did  not  want 
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the  material  for  itself.  Generally  you  would 
find  that  you  could  buy  it  only  at  a  price  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  which  was  charged 
to  the  nationals  of  the  country  which  domi- 
nated that  part  of  the  world. 

Likewise,  if  you  tried  to  make  a  sale  of  any 
of  your  products  in  that  area  you  would  find 
that  your  buyer  would  say  he  would  be  glad 
to  purchase,  but  before  he  could  do  that  he 
would  have  to  find  out  whether  his  bank  would 
let  him  have  American  dollars  with  which  he 
could  make  payment.     He  might  go  further 
and  admit  that  his  bank  would  not  sell  him 
the  dollars  if  a  citizen  of  the  "X"  government 
which  dominated  the  area  had  similar  goods 
to  sell  or  if,  for  any  reason,  they  did  not  wish 
an  expansion  of  American  commerce  in  that 
region.    A  still  simpler  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  thing  might  be  the  placing  of 
an  embargo  on  any  American  products  going 
there  at  all,  or  a  prohibitive  tariff,  or  some 
similar  device. 

The  plan  behind  all  this,  of  course,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  create  areas  which  are,  or  hope  to  be- 
come, self-sufficient.    But  the  fact  is  that  self- 
sufficiency,  for  almost  any  area  you  can  name 
in  the  modern  world,  is  impossible.     It  just 
happens  that  the  raw  materials  and  the  fin- 
ished products  which  enter  into  modern  civil- 
ization are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  varying  degrees;  even  the  richest 
area  still  needs  certain  kinds  of  products  com- 
ing from  without  if  it  is  to  give  its  people 
the  full  benefit  of  modern  engineering,  modern 
manufacture,  modern  products.     So  it  occurs 
that  areas  which  are  attempting  to  be  self- 
contained— their    own    name    for    it    is    "au- 
tarchy," which  is  merely  a  Greek  word  meaning 
self-sufficient— are    almost   invariably    finding 
themselves  in  need  of  additional  sources  of 
supply.    This  means  that  they  are  almost  in- 
evitably on  the  march.    For  the  missing  sup- 
plies have  to  be  got,  somehow;  and  if  you  are 
not  going  to  allow  normal  commerce,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  securing  them.     One  is  to 
conquer  additional  territory.    The  other  is  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  barter  agreement 
tying  up  the  products  of  the  autarchy  with  the 
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products  of  its  new  subsidiary,  which  all  too 
often  becomes  its  new  economic  province  as  a 
result. 

Closed  areas  are  not  merely  closed  in  eco- 
nomics. They  tend  to  become  closed  in  politics 
and  in  culture,  as  well. 

They  develop  within  themselves  money 
which  is  good  within  the  area  and  of  very  little 
use  outside.  Their  people  cannot  travel  outside 
the  area,  cannot  buy  goods  outside  the  area, 
and  are  gradually  cut  off  from  the  life  outside 
the  area.  While  this  is  going  on,  there  is  a 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  such 
areas  to  conceal  or  minimize  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  enjoys  a  considerably  higher 
standard  of  living.  Propaganda  is  therefore 
used  to  a  high  degree  to  make  the  people  of  the 
area  happy  with  their  lot.  The  process  of  pre- 
venting people  from  doing  what  they  want  to 
do,  of  going  where  they  want  to  go,  and  of 
buying  what  they  want  to  have,  and  the  end- 
less set  of  regulations,  administrative  orders, 
control  of  business,  and  control  of  personal 
life  has  to  be  justified,  somehow.  The  propa- 
ganda all  too  frequently  takes  the  form  of  in- 
sisting that  the  situation  is  due  to  the  enmity 
of  other  countries  and  to  the  need  for  new 
conquests. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  as  systems  like 
these  expand  they  materially  upset  the  whole 
fabric  of  world  commerce.  They  cut  across  the 
markets  for  corn  and  hogs  from  Iowa,  just  as 
they  cut  across  the  normal  markets  for  New 
England  textiles,  Brazilian  coffee,  and  Detroit 
motorcars.  The  commerce  of  the  world  shrinks 
as  the  process  goes  on.  Carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  those  democratic  economies  which 
permit  freedom  of  life,  freedom  of  choice,  free- 
dom of  information,  freedom  of  travel,  find 
themselves  at  last  enclosed  in  a  system  not  of 
their  making. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  closed  economic  sys- 
tem. Now  I  want  to  turn  the  process  round  a 
little. 

Countries  which  have  gone  autarchic  or 
totalitarian  in  practically  every  case  have  been 
countries  with  large  populations  which  they 
must  support  by  commerce.     They  have  said 
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that  unless  they  are  able  to  sell,  they  cam 
buy.  There  is  no  answer  to  that  propositi 
It  happens  to  be  true.  For  the  only  way  tl 
can  pay  is  by  exporting  goods  of  their  oi 
They  can  wiggle  and  shift  for  a  time ;  they  c 
borrow  money  to  settle  unpaid  balances;  tl 
can  send  payment  in  gold  while  their  g( 
lasts.  But  at  the  end  they  are  faced  with  t 
deadly  necessity  of  exchanging  the  goods  tl 
can  produce  for  the  goods  they  have  to  j 
elsewhere.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  then  tots 
tarianism  and  conquest  are  the  logi 
next  steps. 

This  leads  to  an  inescapable  conclusi 
Either  we  believe  in  our  democracy  and  wf 
a  democratic  economy  or  we  do  not.  If  we  < 
we  must  set  about  making  the  democratic  ecc 
omy  possible,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  otl 
people.  That  is  why  in  this  attempt  which ' 
are  making  to  show  the  world  a  peaceful  w 
of  life  in  which  at  long  last  war  will  becoi 
silly,  disarmament  will  become  possible,  and  ( 
process  of  imperialist  expansion  will  becoi 
simply  absurd,  we  are  bound  to  make  evq 
endeavor  possible  to  reopen  the  channels; 
beneficial  trade;  to  make  it  possible  for  co 
merce  once  more  to  flow  freely ;  to  create  ags 
a  situation  in  which  citizens  of  the  varic 
nations  can  choose  their  own  lives  rather  th 
be  forced  to  adopt  a  method  of  living  impos 
on  them  by  'their  various  governments. 

As  far  back  as  1933,  President  Roosevelt  a 
Mr.  Hull  realized  the  dangers  of  the  situati 
and  the  necessity  of  getting  at  it.  They  re: 
ized,  also,  that  the  world  commercial  situati 
had  now  become  so  complicated  that  ea 
branch  of  industry,  each  set  of  internatior 
barriers,  and  each  process  of  international  e 
change  called  for  separate  and  expert  handlir 
In  older  days  our  tariffs  were  our  own  busint 
and  nobody  else's;  but  today,  when  tariff  h 
been  matched  by  tariff,  when  measures  ha 
been  retaliatory,  and  when  an  unbalanced  s 
uation  has  caused  all  sorts  of  financial  ai 
administrative  controls,  separate  negotiate 
was  necessary  in  each  case.  The  result  of  th 
was  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  under  which, 
you  know,  agreements  were  finally  reach 
with  20  nations,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
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ements  were  made  available,  through  the 
ation  of  what  is  called  the  most-favored- 
m  clause,  to  all  other  nations  which  gave 
qual  treatment.  Already  the  stimulating 
:t  of  that  system  of  trade  agreements  has 
me  apparent  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
n  that  our  own  commerce  has  materially 
sfited  from  it.  Only  the  other  day  the 
artment  of  Commerce  put  out  its  statistical 
maries.  This  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  the 
5  process  of  figures,  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
i  the  conclusion  from  those  figures  makes  it 
lectly  plain  that  the  United  States  has  prof- 
f rom  this  gradual  reopening  of  commerce ; 
it  is  a  fair  conclusion  at  the  same  time 
i  the  rest  of  the  world  has  benefited  in  ap- 
simately  equal  degree.  This  constitutes  a 
or  victory  for  the  democratic  ideal  through- 
the  world;  and  it  is  a  conclusive  reason 
?  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  under  dis- 
sion  before  the  Congress  should  be  extended 
another  period  of  3  years.  This  is,  if  you 
i,  the  economic  front-line  trench  in  our  long, 
tious,  but  steady  struggle  to  recreate  a 
ceful  world. 

luppose  we  turn  now  to  the  diplomatic  front 
[  glance  at  our  foreign  policy  there, 
"or  more  than  a  century  the  diplomacy  of 
United  States  has  been  based  on  the  concep- 
l  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  not 
ome  involved  in  the  tragic  cycle  of  wars  of 
quest  and  wars  of  revenge,  of  hatreds  and 
inter-hatreds,  of  alliances  and  counter- 
ances,  which  has  cursed  Europe  for  a  thou- 
id  years.  Practically  everyone  in  the 
ited  States  came  here  to  escape  just  that 
happy  process:  most  of  your  ancestors  did, 
1  so  did  most  of  mine.  The  healthy  instinct 
the  United  States  has  been  to  assure  that 
s  country,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  hemi- 
lere  as  a  whole,  should  not  fall  into  this 
parently  inescapable  spiral  which  has  led 
irope  into  the  present  war. 
[t  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  our 
ongest  ties  are  with  the  other  20  independent 
aublics  on  this  hemisphere.  Any  American 
licy  must  begin  there. 

Yet,  in  a  modern  world,  it  must  be  plain  to 
i  that  our  policy  cannot  end  somewhere  in 
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the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific.     We  cannot  secede  from  the 
planet:  geology  and  astronomy  have  not  yet 
progressed  to  a  point  where  that  is  possible. 
Some  future  scientist  may  find  a  way  to  accom- 
plish the  detachment  of  half  the  world  from 
the  other  half,  in  the  dim  future ;  but  when  he 
does,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  all 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  discovery  was 
one  we  could  not  very  well  use.     And  yet, 
since  we  are  on  the  planet  and  apparently  pro- 
pose to  stay  here,  it  must  be  plain  that  if  our 
own  hemisphere  is  to  remain  peaceful,  its  best 
chance  of  doing  so  lies  in  having  a  world 
which  is  itself  peaceful.    You  have  in  mind,  I 
take  it,  that  much  of  South  America  lies  a 
great  deal  nearer  the  Old  World  than  we  do; 
it  is  only  half  the  distance,  for  instance,  from 
Brazil  to  Africa  that  it  is  from  New  York  to 
Paris.    With  the  modern  equipment  of  fast  bat- 
tleships,   trans-Atlantic    airplanes,    communi- 
cation which  brings  the  drama  of,  let  us  say, 
Finland  or  Munich,  into  every  home,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  tides  of  overseas 
conflict  should  not  wash  up  in  greater  or  less 
degree  on  American  shores.    While  our  interest 
in  matters  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
distinctly  secondary,  the  interest  is  there,  if 
only  because  we  ourselves  stand  to  be  affected 
by  it  emotionally,  economically,  and  cultural- 
ly.   If  you  do  not  believe  this,  look  at  tomor- 
row morning's  newspaper  and  find  out  how 
much  of  its  front  page  is  devoted  to  European 
news  and  how  much  to  American.     Since  the 
newspaper   puts   the   news   there   because   its 
readers  are  interested  in  that  subject,  you  can 
guess  for  yourselves  the  degree  to  which  those 
European  tides  ebb  and  flow,  even  here  in  the 
center  of  the  great  plains  of  the  United  States. 
This  Government,  accordingly,  has  given  its 
first  and  greatest  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
hemisphere  and  has  followed  that  up  by  en- 
deavoring continuously  to  be  a  peaceful  influ- 
ence in  the  world  at  large.    It  is  worthwhile  to 
spend  a  few  moments  examining  how  that  has 
been  done,    Again  I  have  to  go  back  to  give 
you  a  little  of  the  background  behind  this,  our 
greatest  front. 
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Few  people  in  this  country  realize  it,  but  the 
western  world  has  made  one  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  technique  of  handling  interna- 
tional affairs.  This  is  the  conception  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "Cooperative  Peace."  It  is 
distinctively  American.  Its  real  originator  was 
the  famous  South  American  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar,  who  played  an  enormous  part  in  se- 
curing the  independence  of  most  of  South 
America  from  the  Spanish  Empire.  As  this 
revolution  succeeded,  great  independent  nations 
were  formed.  They  proposed  to  retain  their 
independence.  Bolivar  was  concerned  lest  they 
should  go  the  way  of  Europe ;  lest  South  Amer- 
ica should  be  cut  up  into  competing,  warring 
nations,  as  western  Europe  had  been.  Accord- 
ingly, he  dreamed  of  an  organization  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  within  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  nation  should  be  thoroughly 
respected,  and  yet  the  whole  group  of  Amer- 
ican nations  should  work  together,  understand- 
ing each  other  so  well  that  war  should  be  un- 
necessary. To  this  conception  was  due  the  first 
Pan  American  Conference,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  became  the  forerunner  of  the 
inter- American  organization  of  today.  History 
records  that  the  idea  had  difficulty  in  getting 
under  way.  There  were  all  kinds  of  violations 
of  the  general  principle.  Yet,  slowly  and 
through  the  decades,  the  essential  strength  of 
the  idea  came  to  emerge.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  attained  materiality  in  the  past  few 
years,  as  the  21  republics  finally  pounded  out 
the  principles  of  their  internal  organization: 
the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force ;  the  agree- 
ment that  all  republics,  however  great  or  how- 
ever small,  were  juridically  equal;  the  unquali- 
fied respect  by  each  American  republic  of  the 
sovereignty  of  every  other  American  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  agreement  that  all  disputes  should 
be  settled  by  processes  of  arbitration  or  inter- 
national justice  rather  than  by  force.  It  used 
to  be  fashionable  to  smile  a  little  at  this  idea 
as  being  an  impractical  dream.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  the  Cooperative  Peace  has  a  record  of 
achievement  behind  it  literally  unmatched  in 
recorded  history.  There  has  been  peace  over  a 
larger  area,  and  blessing  more  millions  of  peo- 
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pie,  and  lasting  for  longer  periods  of  time,  | 
this  hemisphere  than  has  been  known  anywhi 
else  in  the  world.  As  one  result,  the  countij 
of  the  western  world,  including  our  own,  hij 
developed  their  lives  peacefully  and  withi 
militarism — a  fact  which  is  not  true  anywhj 
else  on  the  globe. 

To  achieve  this  involves  an  endless  numl 
of  technical  arrangements,  scientific,  cultui 
and  economic,  which  form  a  large  part  of  I 
day-to-day  work  of  several  Government  ■ 
partments.  Next  May,  for  instance,  you  \i 
find  that  a  pan-American  scientific  congress 
being  held  in  Washington,  bringing  toget! 
probably  the  best  brains  in  the  New  World.  . 
Inter-American  Economic  Advisory  Comir, 
tee  is  in  more  or  less  permanent  session  nc 
which  has  recently  approved  a  project  for 
inter-American  bank  to  permit  cooperat 
movements  of  capital  throughout  the  N 
World  by  common  consent  of  everyone  rat] 
than  by  arbitrary  determination  of  a  few  fin; 
cial  interests.  You  would  find  continuous  i 
changes  going  on  for  the  proper  integration'1 
air  lines,  and  exchange  of  weather  inform 
tion  by  which  the  sky-ships  are  able  to  { 
You  would  find  inter-American  art  exhib' 
and  you  would  find  inter-American  commerc 
arbitration.  You  would  discover  that  wht 
ever  there  is  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  1 
Rockefeller, Foundation  is  on  the  spot;  and  j 
would  find  that  an  outbreak  of  bubonic  plaj 
anywhere  in  the  Americas  enlists  the  i| 
mediate  cooperative  attention  of  several  g< 
ernments.  You  would  find  Latin- American 
ficers  studying  at  West  Point  and  Unit 
States  missions  studying  in  South  Amerii 
If  you  got  below  the  surface  you  would  d 
cover  that  Spanish  music  and  poetry  have  fv 
nished  a  good  deal  of  the  inspiration  for  red 
developments  in  American  culture;  and  yi 
are  quite  likely  to  find  that  our  own  phi 
sophical  writers  are  better  known  south  of  t 
Rio  Grande  than  they  are  even  in  our  o1 
country. 

Out  of  many  strands  like  these  is  woven  t 
great  web  of  the  Cooperative  Peace.  In  Ki 
ling's  phrase,  the  shuttles  which  pass  ire 
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nent  to  continent  in  the  New  World  are 
wiger  those  of  an  empire's  loom.  They 
e  something  greater,  finer,  and  I  believe 

lasting.    This  is  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
toward  world  peace.     Elsewhere  in  the 
d,  as  you  know,  peace  has  been  the  prod- 
>f  quite  other  forces.    Either  it  was  pro- 
d  by  universal  conquest,  as  the  Koman 
»ire  did,  or  it  has  been  uneasily  kept  through 
process    of    balance    of    power — that    is, 
jgh  a  series  of  diplomatic  and  military  ar- 
ements    under    which,    though    everyone 
ed  to  go  to  war,  no  one  was  certain  enough 
ctory  to  risk  it.    Universal  empire  today  is 
ourse  impossible.    The  balance  of  power, 
gh  it  sometimes  works  for  short  periods, 
iys  leads  to  the  moment  when  the  diplo- 
c  juggle  fails  and  war  follows, 
undamentally,  our  diplomatic  policy  must 
iys  have  a  double  objective.    We  must  con- 
ously  maintain  the  cooperative  effort  to 
ngthen  the  peaceful  structure  of  the  West- 
Hemisphere.    At  the  same  time,  we  must 
itantly  offer  the  ideal  of  the  Cooperative 
ce  as  an  alternative  to  the  tragic  and  bloody 
>lvements  of  the  Old  World. 
t  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  diplomatic 
it  establishes  its  liaison  with  the  economic 
it  we  have  been  discussing. 
Ilearly,  you  cannot  have  a  Cooperative  Peace 
[iplomacy  if  at  the  same  time  the  cooperators 

running  a  set  of  private  economic  wars, 
arly,  you  cannot  expect  people  to  accept 
ce  if  at  the  same  time  you  are  endeavoring 
jut  them  off  from  the  trade  on  which  they 
st  live.  Peace  and  open  commerce  go  to- 
her.  No  one  is  likely  to  join  in  processes  of 
lomatic  friendship  if  at  the  same  time  he 
ieves  his  throat  is  being  cut  economically, 
is  is  human  nature;  and  it  is  also  common 
se ;  and  it  is  also  elementary  in  international 
lirs.  For  that  reason,  the  Cooperative  Peace 
:essarily  implies  arrangements  which  make  it 
ssible  for  commerce  to  flow  freely  and  which 
[1  permit,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  citi- 
is  of  each  country  to  buy  abroad  when  they 
l  do  so  profitably  and  to  sell  abroad  in  order 
pay  for  their  purchases. 
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To  make  this  possible,  however,  there  has  to 
be  a  certain  agreement  on  methods  of  human 
intercourse ;  and  that  agreement  is  what  we  call 
international  law.   You  cannot  travel  in  another 
country  if  in  that  country  you  can  be  freely 
kidnaped.    You  cannot  trade  in  another  coun- 
try unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  you 
will  not  be  robbed.    You  cannot  maintain  nor- 
mal and  sensible  relations  with  other  countries 
unless  they  believe  themselves  bound  to  recipro- 
cate by  treating  you  normally    and    sensibly. 
You  cannot  expect  other  people  to  deal  fairly 
with  you  if  you  are  not  scrupulous  in  your  deal- 
ings with  them.    The  world  knows  this,  though 
it  forgets  the  fact  from  time  to  time.    At  long 
last  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
a  world  which  is  peaceful  must  be  a  world  which 
abides  by  some  system  of  order  and  law  based 
on  custom,  on  humanity,  on  common  sense,  and 
on  the  elementary  proposition  that  the  given 
word  is  sacred.    This  is  why  Secretary  Hull  has 
so  continuously  stressed  the  sacredness  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  sanctity  of  contracts.    Be- 
cause an  international  contract  differs  some- 
what from  an  agreement  between  individuals, 
a  corollary  has  to  be  added.   Whenever  a  rule  of 
law  or  a  term  of  a  contract  works  undue  hard- 
ship, there  must  be  appropriate  machinery  for 
its  sympathetic  reconsideration  and,  if  neces- 
sary, for  its  revision ;  but  the  process  ought  to 
be  cooperative  and  not  unilateral. 

Today,  on  the  diplomatic  front,  the  great 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  reconstitution  of  this  orderly  world  or 
whether  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  it  will 
survive  only  on  our  hemisphere. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  great  body  of  men 
everywhere,  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  Americas, 
really  and  passionately  want  an  ordered  and 
free  world  rather  than  a  disordered,  dictatorial, 
and  warlike  world.  Left  to  themselves,  men  do 
not  fight  and  rob  and  kill;  still  less  do  they 
enjoy  being  oppressed,  or  fought  with,  or  killed. 
Eventually,  the  world  will  come  back  to  this 
elementary  proposition.  The  only  problem  is 
how  long  it  will  take  and  how  many  men  must 
die  in  the  process. 

Long  before  the  present  war  broke  out,  Pres- 
ident Koosevelt,  foreseeing  the  probable  course 
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of  events,  began  his  ceaseless  work  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe.  Believing  that  this  country 
neither  should  nor  would  mix  in  European  pol- 
itics, he  carefully  indicated  a  plain  line  of 
policy.  I  think  it  was  most  explicitly  done  in 
the  messages  he  sent  last  April  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia,  designed  to  offer  a  pos- 
sible mechanism  for  recreating  in  some  degree 
the  peaceful  world  in  which  alone  our  stability 
is  safe.  You  recall  those  proposals.  They  were, 
first,  that  Europe  should  enter  into  a  political 
conference  in  which  the  United  States  should 
not  be  involved.  Parallel  with  this,  however, 
this  country  was  prepared  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions looking  toward  limitation  and  reduction 
of  armaments.  Likewise,  we  were  prepared  to 
enter  into  discussions  looking  toward  economic 
adjustments,  designed  to  reopen  the  commerce 
and  credit  making  a  peaceful  world  possible. 
The  policy  thus  outlined  corresponds  to  our 
clear  national  interest.  Europe's  political 
business  is  her  affair,  not  ours.  But  reduction 
in  armament  is,  of  course,  everyone's  affair, 
since  if  it  is  possible  at  all,  a  general  agreement 
throughout  the  world  is  needed.  Economics  is 
also  everyone's  affair,  because  the  world  today  is 
an  economic  unit,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 


This  analysis  of  the  major  problem  in  f< 
eign  affairs  is  likely  to  remain  valid  for  a  go 
many  years  to  come.  I  am  very  sure  that  wh 
lasting  peace  is  finally  arrived  at  it  will  have 
be  based  on  some  such  arrangement  as  this. 

A  single  address  obviously  cannot  do  mc 
than  merely  suggest  the  main  heads  by  whi 
democracy  must  be  defended  in  the  turbuler 
of  a  modern  world.  Sometimes,  as  shado 
deepen,  discouragement  is  almost  inevitab 
But  I  take  hope  in  remembering  that  the  woi 
has  passed  through  the  valley  of  this  shad< 
before ;  and  always — sometimes  after  a  pitifu] 
unnecessary  slaughter — has  once  more  pick 
up  its  old  landmarks.  I  think  this  will  ha 
pen  again.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  intelliger 
has  left  the  world.  It  is  true  that  light  aft 
light  has  gone  out  over  Europe.  Yet  I  belie 
that  from  this  side  of  the  water  we  may  st 
offer,  in  the  ideal  of  the  Cooperative  Pea 
which  is  beginning  to  become  real  through  t 
joint  efforts  of  Latin  America  and  ourselves, 
plan  of  economic  freedom  and  of  ultimc 
values  of  justice,  which  promises  a  weste 
dawn  leading  toward  a  new  and  more  splenc 
day. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  +  +  ♦ 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  DEFENSE:   DOES   THE  STATE  DEPARTMEN 

ADEQUATELY  PROVIDE  IT? 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady 7 


[Released  to  the  press  February  29] 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  which  this  occa- 
sion affords  me  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  Although  the  question  of  our 
diplomatic  defense  may  arouse  considerable  in- 
terest in  critical  times,  such  as  the  present,  I 
doubt  whether  its  vital  importance  to  our  every- 
day lives  is  fully  appreciated.  The  farmer,  the 
laborer,  the  doctor,  or  the  shopkeeper  may  won- 
der what  it  is  of  everyday  interest  to  him  which 
our  Foreign   Service   officers — diplomats   and 
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consuls — are  called  upon  to  defend  in  forei; 
capitals.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  there  a 
wealthy  Americans  who  lend  their  money 
foreigners  and  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  ci 
lecting  interest  and  even  the  principal,  th 
there  are  large  ship-operating  companies  in  tl 
United  States  which  serve  foreign  countri 
and  carry  foreign  merchandise,  and  that  the 
are  also  many  American  producers  whose  01 
put  is  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  and  who  c 
sire  opportunities  to  sell  in  foreign  marke 
But  how,  the  average  American  citizen  m: 
ask,  do  the  interests  of  those  who  seek  to  co 
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their  business  abroad  instead  of  at  home 
t  him?  He  might  even  contend  that  his 
ire  would  be  better  served  if  the  Govern- 
i  did  not  undertake  the  protection  of 
rican  interests  abroad  and  directed  efforts 
spent  in  that  direction  toward  the  further 
•ovement  of  domestic  conditions.  More- 
,  he  might  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 

protection  does  not  increase  rather  than 
n  the  possibilities  of  disputes  with  other 
tries  and,  therefore,  of  the  maintenance  of 
eful  relations  with  the  world. 

answer  to  such  questions  it  may  be  pointed 
in  the  first  place  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
unerican  diplomacy  to  secure  for  Ameri- 

treatment  and  rights  from  foreign  govern- 
ts  which  might  not  be  accorded  to  their 

nationals  unless  such  treatment  is  below 
standard  required  by  international  law  or 
ss  than  that  required  by  treaties  to  which 
ire  a  party;  it  seeks  to  obtain  reasonable 

fair  and  equal  opportunities  abroad  for 
jrican  interests  and  activities. 
or  instance,  although  a  firm  in  another 
itry  might  violate  its  contract  with  an 
srican  manufacturer  and  cause  great  finan- 
loss  to  the  latter,  this  fact  alone  would  not 
ride  a  basis  for  our  making  representations 
he  government  of  the  other  country.  It  is 
atter  of  concern  to  this  Government,  how- 
•,  whether  or  not  the  American  firm  or  its 
:esentatives  may  be  permitted  recourse  to 
courts  of  the  other  country  in  an  effort  to 
ist  its  difficulties  and  whether  or  not  those 
rts  endeavor  to  administer  justice, 
n  the  second  place,  it  must  be  realized  that 

2  billion  people  who  live  in  this  world 
i  their  livelihood,  in  part,  in  the  world  com- 
nity  and  not  only  within  the  borders  of 
ir  own  particular  countries.  Each  country 
y  have  its  own  culture  and  social  insti- 
ons,  but  the  economic  resources  of  the  world 

in  a  sense  the  heritage  of  all  who  live 
it. 

?here  is  no  nation  today,  not  even  the  United 
tes,  which  could  continue  to  support  the 
sent  level  of  its  standard  of  living  if  it  were 
irely  denied  the  products  of  other  countries, 
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or  foreign  markets  for  its  products,  or  if  inter- 
national financial  relations  were  cut  off.  Many 
articles  regarded  as  essentials  are  imported  or 
manufactured  from  imported  materials.  Many 
jobs  are  dependent  on  sales  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  customers.  The  exchange  of 
surplus  commodities  of  one  country  which  it 
can  produce  most  easily,  for  the  surpluses  of 
another  country  which  it  is  best  adapted  to 
produce,  offers  opportunities  in  both  countries 
for  a  greater  satisfaction  of  human  wants  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  international  exchange  of  goods  gives 
rise  to  many  other  international  activities. 
Shipping  services  are  required  to  carry  the 
goods.  International  banking  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  finance  the  shipments  and  to  effect 
payments  therefor.  The  goods  must  be  insured 
while  in  transit.  It  is  desired  to  send  men 
abroad  to  find  buyers  for  more  goods  and  to 
establish  foreign  branch  offices  to  look  after 
the  business  developed  there.  Increased  for- 
eign trade  may  lead  to  the  expansion  of  do- 
mestic manufacturing  or  to  the  further  devel- 
opment at  home  of  natural  resources  which 
may  require  foreign  capital. 

The  international  movement  of  capital  or 
foreign  lending  makes  possible  a  greater  in- 
ternational exchange  of  goods  and  consequently 
greater  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  In 
the  borrowing  country,  which  is  normally  a 
raw-material  producing  country,  the  capital 
obtained  from  abroad  results  in  increased 
purchasing  power  and  very  likely  in  larger  pur- 
chases of  manufactured  products  from  the  cred- 
itor countries,  normally  industrial  countries. 
The  expanded  export  trade  of  the  creditor 
countries  in  turn  may  be  expected  to  result 
in  increased  purchases  of  raw  materials  from 
the  debtor  countries.  A  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  may  thus  be  reached  in  both 
the  lending  and  borrowing  countries. 

By  means  of  the  international  exchange  of 
goods  and  related  activities,  the  economies  of 
all  countries  are  woven  together  in  a  world 
pattern.  The  economic  structure  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  other  countries,  has 
been  built  upon  the  basis  of  international  eco- 
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nomic  interdependence.  The  employment  of 
our  workers,  the  fate  of  our  agriculture,  the 
prospects  for  our  manufactures  depend  on  our 
sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the  economic 
resources  and  opportunities  found  throughout 
the  world.  In  short,  the  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  of  130  million  Americans  depend  on 
our  maintaining  a  world-wide  scope  for  our 
economic  activities. 

Peace,  of  course,  we  want  above  all  else — the 
kind  that  brings  prosperity.  It  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  withdrawing  from  participation  in 
the  world  economy,  which  would  necessitate  a 
lowering  of  our  standards  of  living.  Weak- 
ened morally,  physically,  and  politically  by 
the  poverty  of  national  isolation,  we  might  in 
time  find  ourselves  in  a  poor  position  to  defend 
the  peace  we  had  paid  for  so  dearly.  Such  a 
retreat,  moreover,  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
possibilities  of  international  economic  coopera- 
tion and,  thereby,  the  peace  of  all  nations.  If 
nations  are  unable  to  share  in  the  resources  and 
markets  of  the  world  on  a  cooperative  and  re- 
ciprocal basis,  they  may  resort  to  pressure 
methods  and  even  to  physical  force. 

Whatever  threatens  our  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  com- 
munity constitutes  a  threat  to  our  national  live- 
lihood and  security.  American  diplomacy  is 
engaged  in  guarding  and  protecting  those  op- 
portunities. As  has  often  been  said,  it  con- 
stitutes our  first  line  of  defense.  The  organi- 
zation responsible  for  that  defense  consists 
principally  of  the  Department  of  State  and  its 
Foreign  Service.  Its  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  is  determined  by  our  foreign 
policy. 

Diplomacy  as  a  regular  and  permanent  chan- 
nel through  which  one  government  may  com- 
municate with  another  and  through  which  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  concerning  condi- 
tions and  developments  in  foreign  countries  is 
a  relatively  modern  institution  in  the  history 
of  international  relations.  The  term  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  first  come  into  use  in  England 
as  late  as  1796.  Although  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  in  ancient  China 
and  India,  envoys  were  used  in  communicating 
between  governments  or  state  authorities,  they 
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were  sent  out  only  occasionally  and  on  specil 
missions.  The  practice  of  maintaining  pe 
manent  diplomatic  missions  abroad  did  n 
arise  until  about  the  time  of  the  Renaissam 

The  problems  and  methods  of  diploma 
were  far  different  in  earlier  days  from  wh 
they  are  now.  It  was  said  by  a  diplomat 
the  old  school  that  "An  ambassador  is  i 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good 
his  country."  According  to  some  of  the  earlie 
diplomatic  regulations,  ambassadors  were  pi 
hibited  from  taking  their  wives  abroad  in  t 
interest  of  guarding  state  secrets,  but  they  we 
required  to  take  along  their  own  cooks  as 
protection  against  poisoning.  When  gover 
ments  were  largely  monarchial  in  form  ai 
their  primary  functions  were  national  defer 
and  the  maintenance  internally  of  law  ai 
order,  the  primary  concern  of  diplomats  -w 
to  obtain  secret  information  and  military  alii 
for  their  princes. 

The  growth  of  democracy,  the  expansion 
international  economic  relations,  and  the  e 
tension  of  functions  of  government  to  cov 
such  matters  as  health,  employment,  price  le 
els,  and  business  competition  have  great 
changed  the  character  of  diplomacy.  Since 
a  democracy  the  responsibility  for  foreij 
policy  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  publ 
the  secrecy  which  characterized  the  old  metho 
of  diplomacy  has  largely  disappeared.  T 
diplomat  must  speak  for  the  sovereign  a 
thority.  In  former  times,  this  was  the  prim 
He  was  the  personal  representative  of  t 
prince,  and  his  appointment  was  determined 
part  by  his  social  position.  In  a  democrac 
sovereignty  rests  with  the  people.  The  dip] 
mat  of  a  democracy  who  can  speak  for  the  ul 
mate  authority  must  be  one  who  by  soci 
background  and  tradition  comprehends  t 
sense  of  the  people. 

In  1924,  the  American  Foreign  Servi< 
which  includes  both  our  diplomatic  and  cons 
lar  officers,  was  established  on  a  more  dem 
cratic  basis.  Until  then  salaries  had  been  ina 
equate,  so  that  young  men  without  independe 
means  were  in  effect  excluded  regardless 
their  educational  qualification  and  abilii 
The  Service  often  attracted  sons  of  wealtl 
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iericans  who  for  various  reasons  decided  on 
lomacy  for  a  career.  There  were  those  who, 
ugh  not  attracted  to  business  or  the  profes- 
is  as  suitable  occupations,  had  nevertheless 
lis  of  public  service  and  felt  the  need  of 
sing  themselves  useful  to  society.  There 
■e  others  who,  having  been  educated  abroad 
laving  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  early 
rs  in  other  countries,  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
ity  to  continue  to  reside  in  foreign  cap;tals. 
jre  were,  of  course,  many  serious,  high- 
lded,  and  outstanding  men  who  entered  the 
vice  before  1924,  and  it  was  desired  to  raise 
general  standard  to  their  level. 
?he  Service  was  reorganized  in  1924  by  an 
of  Congress  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  sys- 
i.  Admission  is  determined  by  competitive 
minations,  written  and  oral.  There  were 
!  candidates  who  took  the  written  examina- 
ns  the  last  time  they  were  given.  Of  these, 
qualified  to  take  the  oral  examinations, 
ly  35  were  finally  successful.  Even  the  suc- 
sful  ones  are,  for  the  first  year  and  a  half, 
epted  only  on  probation.  Although  ap- 
mtments  to  the  highest  diplomatic  positions 
s  not  based  by  law  on  merit,  about  half  of  our 
nisters  and  ambassadors  are  career  men  who 
pe  worked  their  way  up  through  the  Service, 
laries  are  larger  than  formerly.  Most  of  our 
reign  Service  officers  today  have  no  supple- 
ntal  sources  of  income.  Under  the  present 
item,  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  whose 
npathies  and  culture  are  rooted  in  American 
mocratic  institutions  to  choose  diplomacy  as 
>rofession. 

Economic  and  social  factors  have  become  of 
eater  importance  in  the  problems  of  diplo- 
icy.  As  the  result  of  great  and  rapid  in> 
ovements  in  transportation  and  communica- 
»n  and  in  industrial  technology,  the  world  has 
a  sense  grown  smaller  and  the  scope  of  Amer- 
in  activities  and  interests  abroad  has  greatly 
sreased.  Moreover,  governments  have  he- 
me increasingly  interested  in  education, 
alth,  business,  banking,  and  related  matters, 
msequently,  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
ies  are  much  closer  than  they  formerly  were 
d  involve  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  for- 
2rly  economic  and  social  questions. 
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The  growing  concern  of  diplomacy  with  such 
questions  has  been  especially  marked  in  recent 
years.  Since  the  depression  of  1930-32  there 
has  been  a  widespread  development  of  import 
quotas,  exchange  control,  foreign-trade  monop- 
olies, and  barter  and  compensation  agreements. 
These  devices  for  the  control  of  international 
trade  and  payments  involve  actions  and  regu- 
lations on  the  part  of  foreign  governments 
which  directly  affect  our  economic  opportuni- 
ties abroad  and  which  require  our  Foreign 
Service  representatives  to  stand  constantly  on 
guard. 

In  handling  the  problems  of  present-day  di- 
plomacy there  is  a  growing  need  for  men  with 
broad  and  liberal  education  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, for  professional    students    of    political 
economy,  and  for  experts  in  trade  and  finance, 
and  also  a  growing  need  for  consultation  and 
advice  in  many  technical  fields.    This  need  is 
recognized  not  only  in  the  Foreign  Service  but 
also  in  the  Department  of  State.    This  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  has  an 
important  part  in  the  formulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy.   After  the  World  War,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  had  changed  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  country,  a  great  expansion  occurred 
in  our  foreign  trade,  and  our  international  posi- 
tion was  also  affected  by  European  problems  of 
reconstruction.     These  factors  increased  and 
complicated  the  economic  and  financial  ques- 
tions involved  in  our  foreign  relations.    A  con- 
siderable number  of  economists  had  been  added 
to  the  Department's  staff  during  the  war  period 
to  handle  various  trade  problems  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.    In  1921  a  permanent  di- 
vision of  specialists  was  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  dealing  with  matters  of  commercial 
policy,  financial  relations,  raw  materials,  and 
shipping.    This  division  is  now  known  as  the 
Office  of  the  Adviser  on  International  Economic 
Affairs.     Economists  are    also  found  on  the 
staffs  of  geographical  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  are  charged  with  the  handling  of 
affairs  involving  specific  countries.    Following 
the  inauguration  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram of  this  Government  in  June  1934,  a  new 
division  was  created  in  the  Department  for  the 
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handling  of  trade- agreement  matters.  Another 
division,  the  Division  of  International  Com- 
munications, was  established  in  1938  to  handle 
problems  of  shipping,  air  transportation,  and 
international  telegraphic  communication  and 
broadcasting,  which  are  of  increasing  impor- 
tance in  our  foreign  affairs.  The  various  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  Department's  work  are 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State. 

The  Department,  moreover,  maintains 
through  liaison  officers  and  interdepartmental 
committees  close  relations  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  in  re- 
spect of  economic  and  technical  matters  involv- 
ing or  affecting  foreign  affairs.  In  this  con- 
nection, reference  may  be  made  particularly  to 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
The  Executive  Committee  on  Commercial 
Policy,  on  which  are  represented  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  the  Treasury,  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board,  gives  consideration  to  general  problems 
of  commercial  policy  and  to  the  activities  and 
problems  of  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  respect  to  their  effect  on 
such  policy. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  Committee 
handles  problems  of  policy  arising  in  connection 
with  trade  agreements.  Such  problems  involv- 
ing broad  questions  of  commercial  policy  are 
referred  by  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  on 
Commercial  Policy  for  consideration.  All 
agreements  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  for  approval  before  they  are 
concluded.  Through  this  Committee,  direc- 
tion and  coordination  are  given  to  the  activities 
of  the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
trade-agreements  program. 

Thus,  channels  have  been  established  through 
which  the  Department  of  State  has  regular 


and  continuous1  access  to  the  expert  knowledge 
advice,  and  assistance  of  other  executiv 
branches  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  eco 
nomic,  financial,  commercial,  social,  and  tech 
nical  matters  involved  in  our  foreign  rela 
tions. 

A  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  compe 
tence  are  to  be  found  in  our  Foreign  Servic 
officers,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  handling  o 
our  affairs  abroad.  This  has  been  made  pos 
sible  by  competitive  tests  for  admission  info 
the  Service  and  promotion  within  the  Servic 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  wide  scope  of  ac 
tivity  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and  the  va 
ried  demands  to  which  he  is  subject  call  fo 
a  broad,  liberal  education  rather  than  inter! 
sive  specialization  in  any  one  field.  Neverthe 
less,  greater  stress  is  being  given  in  the  en 
trance  examinations  to  economic  subjects,  an< 
provision  is  made  whereby  experienced  am 
qualified  officers  may  pursue  for  a  limited  p^ 
riod  graduate  work  in  economics  or  other  spe 
cial  fields  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
In  instances  in  which  our  Foreign  Service  rep 
resentatives  abroad  require  technical  knowledg 
and  advice,  experts  may  be  sent  to  assist  then 

Last  year  the  foreign  services  of  the  Depart 
ments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  wer 
merged  into  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  De 
partment  of  State.  Provision  is  made  for  th 
regular  distribution  to  these  departments  am 
to  other  governmental  departments  and  agen 
cies  information  submitted  by  the  Foreigi 
Service  which  may  be  of  interest  to  them  o 
obtained  for  them  at  their  instance. 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate  briefly  ho\ 
the  organization  in  charge  of  our  foreign  rela 
tions  has  developed  to  meet  the  demands  im 
posed  upon  it  by  new  problems  of  growing  im 
portance  in  the  maintenance  of  our  diplomati 
defense.  The  strength  of  that  defense,  how 
ever,  depends  not  only  on  the  efficiency,  char 
acter,  and  organization  of  the  clef  ending  forces 
but  also  on  their  plan  of  defense — in  othei 
words,  on  foreign  policy.  According  to  tra 
ditional  conceptions,  the  effectiveness  of  th 
diplomacy  of  a  nation  is  derived  from  its  mili 
tary  strength.  As  long  as  this  view  is  hel( 
by  some  powers,  the  others,  of  course,  mus 
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rnize  the  realities  of  the  situation.  It  is 
rtheless  a  shortsighted  view.  The  basis  for 
dequate  diplomatic  defense  is  to  be  found 
le  interdependence  and  mutuality  of  the 
•ests  of  all  nations. 

merican  foreign  policy  recognizes  as  a 
a  fact  that  the  world  is  economically  inter - 
mdent,  that  the  welfare  of  the  United 
es  and  all  other  countries  depends  on  their 
lerating  to  maintain  and  facilitate  inter - 
onal  economic  relations,  and  that  success 
lis  direction  can  be  achieved  only  if  all  na- 
s  are  afforded  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
)articipate  in  the  world  economic  order, 
se  are  basic  considerations  determining  the 
ntation  of  American  diplomacy.  Whether 
lot  we  shall  be  able  to  rely  on  it  for  ade- 
Le  defense  depends  in  a  large  measure  on 
ther  other  nations  follow  our  lead.  There 
topeful  evidence  of  progress,  however,  in 

direction.  It  is  especially  marked  in  the 
ievements  of  the  trade- agreements  program 

our  good-neighbor  policy  in  the  Americas, 
'rade  agreements  entered  into  under  the  au- 
nty of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June 
4  have  a  twofold  objective.  One  is  to  clear 
jrnational  trade  channels  of  obstructions, 
ti  as  excessive  tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  con- 
[,  and  various  forms  of  bilateralistic  trade 
mictions  in  order  that  the  normal  flow  of 
eign  commerce  may  be  restored  and  bi- 
ased. The  other  is  to  provide,  through  as- 
ances  of  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
atment,  for  participation  in  world  commerce 

the  basis  of  equal  opportunity.  We  seek 
se  objectives  in  our  relations  with  other 
mtries,  but,  as  the  number  of  countries  with 
ich  we  enter  into  trade  agreements  increases 
i  as  the  benefits  of  increased  trade  and  the 
vantages  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  be- 
ne more  fully  recognized,  the  way  is  pre- 
red  for  other  countries  to  seek  these  objec- 
es  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  This 
sans,  for  instance,  that  countries  rich  in  cer- 
n  economic  resources  but  relatively  poor  in 
lers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  the 
)st  of  their  advantages  and  concentrate  their 
tivities  in  the  production  of  materials  which 
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they  are  best  adapted  to  produce  and  which 
they  can  trade  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  other 
products  which  they  need.  It  means  that  in- 
dustrial countries  will  be  able  to  develop  to  a 
fuller  extent  their  economic  potentialities  and 
find  larger  markets  for  their  export  surpluses. 
It  means,  furthermore,  that  access  of  any  coun- 
try to  world  markets  and  world  supplies  of  raw 
materials  will  depend  more  on  its  ability  to 
compete  for  them  against  other  countries  on  a 
purely  economic  basis  rather  than  on  prefer- 
ences and  special  favors  which  lead  to  interna- 
tional friction,  intrigue,  and  open  conflict. 

Trade  agreements  have  been  concluded  with 
20  countries,  including  the  principal  trading 
nations  of  the  world  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. They  cover  about  60  percent  of  our 
trade  and  involve  specifically  thousands  of  im- 
port and  export  items.  "Since  1934"  according 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  World  Economic  Survey 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  "the  most  important 
attempt  to  liberalize  trade  has  been  that  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  programme  of  trade 
agreements." 

The  agreements  concluded  in  November  1938 
with  Canada  and  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
covering  also  Newfoundland  and  the  British 
colonies,  are  especially  significant  in  that  they 
modify  the  system  of  imperial  preferences  es- 
tablished at  Ottawa  in  1932.  As  observed  by 
the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  a  recent  report,  they  "gave  concrete 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  countries  consti- 
tuting the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
to  seek  their  prosperity  in  an  expansion  of 
world  trade  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  the  grant 
to  each  other  of  exclusive  advantages." 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  been  in 
operation  nearly  6  years.  That  period,  how- 
ever, has  been  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  undo 
the  harm  that  had  been  done  in  the  previous 
period  of  nearly  15  years  by  the  forces  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  Had  a  sane  commercial 
policy  based  on  the  principles  of  international 
economic  cooperation  instead  of  the  sort  rep- 
resented   by    the    Hawley-Smoot    tariff    been 
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adopted  by  this  country  in  1930  our  oppor- 
tunity for  exerting  an  influence  in  the  direction 
of  peace  would  have  been  manyfold  greater. 

War,  with  which  the  world  is  again  af- 
flicted, means,  of  course,  economic  dislocation, 
in  the  neutral  countries  as  well  as  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries,  but  the  economic  changes 
arising  out  of  war  conditions  are  not  for  the 
most  part  of  a  permanent  character.  They  in 
turn  will  yield  to  adjustments  when  peace  comes. 
A  trade  program  designed  to  encourage  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  the  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal trade  outlets  will  serve  to  minimize  the 
economic  disturbances  resulting  from  war  and 
to  reduce  the  scope  of  economic  reconstruction 
after  the  war  is  over.  The  problem  of  post- 
war economic  reconstruction  will  be  difficult 
enough  in  any  case.  The  task  of  statesmanship 
will  be  to  avoid  the  shortsighted  and  mistaken 
policy  which  after  the  last  war  led  from  busi- 
ness stimulation  to  economic  depression.  The 
trade-agreements  program,  if  kept  alive  and 
in  operation,  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  this 
future  task  of  statesmanship. 

Thus,  under  the  trade-agreements  program 
international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  trade 
has  made  important  advances  on  a  broad,  world 
front.  It  has  also  made  gains  in  other  fields, 
especially  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  under 
the  auspices  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  In- 
ternational economic  cooperation  in  the  Amer- 
icas includes  (in  addition  to  the  promotion  of 
trade)  financial  assistance,  the  development  of 
economic  resources,  and  the  loan  of  technical 
experts — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  lines 
along  which  such  cooperation  has  been  directed. 

Substantial  financial  assistance  has  recently 
been  extended  by  this  Government  through 
its  Export-Import  Bank  to  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can republics  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to 
strengthen  their  foreign-exchange  positions 
and  to  undertake  various  programs  of  eco- 
nomic development.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  advantages  to  this  country 
and  to  the  other  American  republics  of  a  sound 
financial  structure  and  an  economically  sound 
development  of  their  national  economies.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  in  this  connection  may  be 
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expected  to  result  in  a  more  prosperous  a 
stable  inter-American  trade. 

Possibilities  for  closer  and  more  profita' 
inter-American  economic  relations  lie  in 
fuller  and  more  efficient  utilization  of  natu 
resources  by  our  southern  neighbors  and 
the  development,  on  a  sound  basis,  of  new  Hi 
of  production.  From  the  point  of  view 
the  import  needs  of  the  United  States,  atti 
tion  in  this  connection  may  be  directed  towa 
the  production  of  commodities  which  are  i 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  are  not  p: 
duced  here  in  large  quantities  and  for  whi 
the  other  American  republics  might  become 
important  source  of  supply.  Attention  id 
also  be  given  to  the  control  and  eradicati 
of  various  plant  diseases  and  pests  which  i 
pair  and  threaten  certain  agricultural  ind' 
tries  in  such  countries.  The  Department 
Agriculture  of  this  Government  has  sent  i 
perts  to  a  number  of  American  countries 
study  the  possibilities  of  developing  new  ag 
cultural  industries  there  and  of  improving  a 
assisting  agricultural  economy.  Its  special} 
have  also  conducted  mycology  and  plant-d 
ease  surveys  and  entomological  work  in  su 
countries. 

Certain  American  republics  are  in  need 
experts  for  technical  advice,  not  only  in  t 
field  of  agriculture,  but  also  in  other  fields  su 
as  public  financing,  banking,  and  marketii 
An  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  3,  19: 
provides  for  the  loan  of  experts  and  speciali 
of  this  Government  to  other  American  repv 
lies.  A  number  of  such  experts  and  speciali 
have  already  been  loaned  under  the  provisic 
of  that  act.  Some  of  the  fields  represented 
these  experts  are  highway  engineering,  taj 
tion,  patrol-boat  operation,  customs  tariff,  si 
tistics,  and  monetary  matters.  Aid  in  the  sol 
tion  of  their  economic  and  technical  problei 
will  help  the  southern  republics,  directly  a 
indirectly,  to  establish  their  economies  on  a  m< 
sound  and  prosperous  basis  to  the  advantage 
inter-American  relations. 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  nations 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  of  a  continuing  a: 
growing  nature.    In  accordance  with  the  Kes 
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l  on  Economic  Cooperation  adopted  at  the 
ng  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Amer- 
Republics  held  in  Panama  last  September 
was  established  at  Washington  on  No- 
er  15,  1939,  the  Inter- American  Financial 
Economic    Advisory    Committee.      This 
nittee  has  for  consideration  questions  in- 
ng  the  establishment  of  closer  cooperation 
sen  the  American  republics  in  order  that 
may  protect  their  economic  and  financial 
ture,   maintain   their   fiscal    equilibrium, 
uard  the  stability  of  their  currency,  pro- 
and  expand  their  industries,  intensify 
production,  and  develop  their  commerce, 
reference  to  financial  problems  it  has  re- 
y  worked  out  and  submitted  to  the  21 
rican  governments  for  approval  a  project 
in  inter- American  bank.    The  setting  up 
ch  a  bank  between  American  nations  for 
Ltating  inter-American  trade  and  the  ren- 
ig  of  financial  assistance  to  each  other  will 
sent  outstanding  progress  toward  greater 
arity  in  international  relationships, 
ternational  economic  cooperation  by  which 
nation  for  its  own  good  is  led  to  respect, 
set,  and  promote  the  interests  of  other  na- 
,  reduces  the  possibilities  of  international 
ict   and   the   need   to    rely    on    military 
igth  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.     I 
7  of  no  large  sector  of  the  world  where 
>matic  defense  can  be,  and  has  been,  relied 
l  more  confidently  than  in  the  Americas, 
is  true  not  only  with  respect  to  the  United 
es,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  other  Amer- 
republics,  for  it  has  become  a  normal  pro- 
re  for  the  21  American  republics  to  con- 
through  diplomatic  channels  on  matters 
>mmon  interest. 

t  the  Montevideo  Conference  in  1933  Secre- 
Hull  announced  general  agreement  of  the 
ted  States  to  the  contractual  obligation 
srtaken  by  all  the  other  American  nations 
:h  declared  "inadmissible  the  intervention 
ny  one  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
whatever  reason,  in  the  internal  or  external 
irs  of  any  other."  In  1936  the  American 
lblics  held  another  conference  at  Buenos 
as  to  devise  measures  for  their  protection 
be  event  of  war  between  American  states  or 
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any  other  part  of  the  world.    It  was  agreed 
there  "that  every  act  susceptible  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  America  affects  each  and  every" 
American  republic  and  it  was  provided  that  "in 
the  event  that  the  peace  of  the  American  re- 
publics is  menaced,  and  in  order  to  coordinate 
efforts  to  prevent  war,"  the  American  republics 
"shall  consult  together  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing and  adopting  methods  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion."    Having  established  the  principles  of 
and  the  machinery  for  peaceful  cooperation  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  American  states  took  steps 
at  the  Lima  Conference  in  1938  to  strengthen 
the  machinery  for  consultation  in  respect  of 
problems  of  hemispheric  defense.     Provision 
was  made  at  this  conference  for  consultation 
whenever  it  appeared  that  the  American  peace 
might  be  disturbed.    Accordingly,  consultation 
was  held  at  Panama  for  this  purpose  following 
the  outbreak  last  September  of  war  in  Europe. 
The  trade-agreements  program  and  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  represent  two  monumental  con- 
tributions which  the  United  States  has  made 
toward  building  up   an   adequate   diplomatic 
basis  for  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
These  contributions  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  American  diplomacy  has  appreciated  and 
comprehended  the  growing  importance  of  eco- 
nomic forces  underlying  international  tensions 
and  has  prepared  through  an  improvement  and 
strengthening   of   its   organization   to   attack 
them.     In  demonstrating  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  a  diplomatic  approach  to  such 
problems,  these  contributions  have  become  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  have  imposed  upon  this 
Nation  the  responsibility  of  leadership,  which 
comes  with  strength  and  success.    In  our  own 
interests,    dare    we    fail    that    responsibility? 
Shall  we  continue  to  strive  toward  an  adequate 
diplomatic  defense?     Have  the  Executive,  to 
whom  the  Constitution  has  entrusted  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs,  the  Department  of 
State  together  with  its  Foreign  Service,  which 
is  charged  with  their  administration,  and  the 
other  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
which  advise  and  participate — have  they  been 
responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  people?    Shall 
our  foreign  policy,  encompassing  the  interests 
of  a  nation  as  a  whole  at  home  and  abroad, 
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give  way  at  points  at  which  it  conflicts  with 
the  interests  of  pressure  groups  demanding 
special  privilege?  These  are  questions  for  you 
to  decide  through  the  exercise  of  your  demo- 


cratic rights  to  vote,  to  make  representati( 
to  your  Congressman,  to  speak  freely.  Un< 
the  rules  of  democracy  you  hold  the  fii 
answers. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

The  Secretary  of  State  issued  the  following 
departmental  order  on  February  26,  1940: 

Departmental  Order  No.  8^1 

There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of 
State  a  Division  of  Commercial  Affairs  which 
is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  activities 
of  the  Foreign  Service  which  pertain  to  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  American  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests  abroad  (except 
that  functions  now  vested  in  other  Divisions 
and  Offices  of  the  Department  with  respect  to 
matters  of  protection  are  not  affected  by  this 
order)  and  the  distribution  of  information 
submitted  by  the  Foreign  Service  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  economic  developments  abroad  to 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture and  to  such  other  governmental  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  may  appropriately  re- 
ceive it;  the  commenting  upon,  censoring,  and 
grading  of  reports  and  other  information  sub- 


mitted by  the  Foreign  Service  on  commerc 
agricultural,  and  economic  matters;  and 
maintenance  of  liaison  within  the  scope  of 
functions  between  the  Department  of  State  i 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agricult 
and  other  governmental  departments  i 
agencies. 

The  Consular  Commercial  Office  is  her 
abolished  and  its  staff  transferred  to  the  i 
Division.  Mr.  James  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  a  Fore 
Service  officer  of  Class  III,  is  designated  CI 
of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Affairs. 

The  Division  shall  function  under  the  su] 
vision  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Brecl 
ridge  Long.     The  symbol  designation  of 
Division  shall  be  DCA. 

The  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  ei 
tive  on  February  26,  1940,  and  shall  supers 
the  provisions  of  any  existing  Order  in  con] 
therewith. 

CORDELL  Hui 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  C.  BANNERMAN 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

Mr.  Robert  Candlish  Bannerman,  Chief 
Special  Agent  at  the  Department  of  State,  died 
at  his  home  in  Arlington,  Va.,  at  2  a.  m.  the 
morning  of  February  27  after  a  heart  attack. 
For  the  past  4  years  Mr.  Bannerman  has  had 
slight  heart  attacks  but  never  serious  enough 
to  force  him  to  stay  away  from  the  office  for 
any  extended  period  of  time.    He  was  taken 


rather  seriously  ill  on  February  22,  1940, 
died  February  27. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Thurs< 
February  29,  11  a.  m.,  at  Gawler's  chapel,  1 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  E 

Survivors:  Children — Mrs.  Dana  Yoi 
Willimantic,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Merrill  Doyle,  K 
ville,  Tex.;  Mrs.  William  Bradford,  Arl: 
ton,  Va. ;  Robert  L.  Bannerman,  New  Y 
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ty;  Mary  Bannerman,  Arlington,  Va. ;  his 
fe_Mrs.  Eloise  Bannerman;  brothers — Wil- 
m  Bannerman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Charles 
mnerman,  Orange,  N.  J.;  George  Banner- 
in,  Manitowoc,  Wis.;  Hedly  Bannerman, 
licago,  111.;    Comdr.    Graeme    Bannerman, 

S.  Navy ;  his  mother— Mrs.  Catherine  Ban- 
rman,  Redgranite,  Wis. ;  sisters— Mrs.  Cath- 
ine  Egbert,  Westboro,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Walter 
survey,  Redgranite,  Wis.;  and  Mrs.  Alice 
rie,  Redgranite,  Wis. 

Biography :  Robert  Candlish  Bannerman  was 
rn  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.,  on  October  25, 
73,  the  son  of  William  and  Catherine  Thack- 
ah  Bannerman,  born  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
hen  he  was  2  years  old  he  was  taken  to  Aber- 
en,  Scotland.     He  lived  there  14  years,  at- 
nded  the  elementary  schools,  and  was  gradu- 
ed  fromi  Gordon's   College,  Aberdeen.     In 
:89  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  entire 
mily  and  settled  at  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  where 
s  father  was  in  the  granite  quarry  business. 
e  assisted  his  father  there,  and  about  1891  he 
itered  the  postal  Railway  Mail   Service  at 
angor,  Maine.    He  served  for  5  years  in  that 
cinity  of  New  England  in  the  Railway  Mail 
yvice.     In  1901  he  became  Post  Office  In- 
>ector  and  was  assigned  to  the  Chattanooga 
ivision,  and  there  he  made  quite  a  record 
iroughout  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  in 
is  work  as  Inspector.    On  December  5,  1903, 
e  was  married  to  Eloise  Morgan  Drake  at 
Winchester,  Tenn.     She  was  the  daughter  of 
bl.  Edwin  L.  Drake  and  Nina  Dufield.     In 
)10  he  resigned  from  the  Postal  Service,  At- 
inta  Division,  and  went  to  Redgranite,  Wis., 
'here  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  his 
Either  in  the  quarry  business.    In  1912  he  left 
Wisconsin  and  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
rhere  he  was  also  in  a  partnership  in  the 
uarry  business,  operating  granite  quarries  at 
lutler  and  Ignace,  Ontario.    He  remained  in 
his  business  until  1917  in  Canada.    He  entered 
be   State   Department   as   a   Special   Agent. 
Vhen  he  first  came  into  the  service  he  was 
nder  Mr.  Bill  Nye,  who  was  then  serving  as 
)hief  Special  Agent. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
•State : 
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"I  am  distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Robert  Candlish  Bannerman,  Chief 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  State, 
whom  I  was  proud  to  number  among  my  most 
loyal  and  faithful  friends.  His  spotltss  char- 
acter and  friendly  and  fair  dealing  endeared 
him  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  him.  He  was  conspicuously  able  and  effi- 
cient in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  the  Department  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  and  most  trusted  officers. 
He  has  a  lasting  place  in  our  affections." 

[Released  to  the  press  February  29] 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Robert  C.  Banner- 
man  were  held  at  11  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1940,  at  Gawler's,  1756  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  were  honorary  pallbearers: 

R.  Walton  Moore,  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Breckinridge  Long,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State 

Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser 

James  C.  Dunn,  Adviser  on  Political  Rela- 
tions 

Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  Adviser  on  Political 
Relations 

Herbert  Feis,  Adviser  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Relations 

Edward  Yardley,  Director  of  Personnel 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  Chief,  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Administration 

G.  Howland  Shaw,  Chief,  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Personnel 

Maxwell  M.  Hamilton,  Chief,  Division  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs 

Laurence  Duggan,   Chief,  Division   of  the 
American  Republics 

John  Hickerson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
European  Affairs 

Wallace  Murray,   Chief,  Division  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  Chief,  Division  of 
Current  Information 

David  A.  Salmon,  Chief,  Division  of  Com- 
munications and  Records 

Avra  M.  Warren,  Chief,  Visa  Division 

E.  Wilder  Spaulding,  Chief,  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Publication 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences 
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George  T.   Summerlin,  Chief,  Division  of 

Protocol 
Joseph  C.  Green,  Chief,  Division  of  Controls 
James  J.  Murphy,  Chief,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Affairs 
Cecil  W.  Gray,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Fletcher  Warren,  Executive  Assistant 
George  L.  Brandt,  Administrative  Officer 
Thomas    F.    Fitch,    Acting    Chief    Special 
Agent. 


The  following  members  of  the  Departme 
of  State  were  pallbearers: 

Charles  B.  Hosmer 
Eliot  B.  Coulter 
Clarke  L.  Willard 
Louis  Mason  Drury 
Raymond  E.  Murphy 
Ashley  Nicholas. 


Publications 


PUBLICATION  OF  "FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THE  LANSING  PAPERS,  1914-1920,"  VOLUME  II 


[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

The  second  volume  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States:  The  Lansing  Papers  1914- 
1920  is  being  released  today. 

Volume  I  was  released  on  February  22,  1940. 

The  set  contains  approximately  1,400  pages 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  other  docu- 
ments, chiefly  from  the  period  of  the  World 
War,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  published. 

The  documents  contained  in  these  two  vol- 
umes constitute  an  extensive  selection  from  the 
large  body  of  correspondence  of  Robert  Lans- 
ing, former  Secretary  of  State,  which  was 
secured  for  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State 
following  Mr.  Lansing's  death  in  1928.  These 
papers  were,  therefore,  not  available  at  the 
time  when  the  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations 
for  the  years  1914  through  1919  and  the  supple- 
mentary volumes  on  the  World  War  and  on 
Russia  were  compiled.  A  large  number  of  the 
papers,  however,  seemed  to  have  such  great 
public  interest  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
publish  these  additional  supplemental  volumes. 
Although  the  volumes  consist  largely  of  papers 
received  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lansing,  a 
certain  number  of  closely  related  documents 
from  other  official  sources,  whose  publication 
seemed  desirable,  have  been  included.  These 
papers  represent,  therefore,  an  additional  selec- 


tion of  documents  from  the  period  1914  throu 
1920  bearing  on  subjects  which  have  alrea 
been  presented  in  volumes  of  Foreign  Relatit 
dealing  with  that  period. 

Volume  II  contains  sections  on  the  parti 
pation  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  W 
relations  with  Russia,  affairs  in  the  Far  Ea 
and  Latin-American  questions. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  American  p: 
ticipation  in  the  World  War  will  be  found  i 
merous  papers  on  cooperation  with  the  Alii 
discussion  of  war  aims  and  peace  terms,  a 
the  report  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  milita 
representative  of  the  United  States  on  1 
Supreme  War  Council. 

The  section  dealing  with  relations  with  R 
sia  includes  papers  on  such  subjects  as  the  R< 
Mission  to  Russia  in  1917  and  the  sending  o: 
military  force  to  Siberia. 

The  section  on  the  Far  East  contains  a  nu 
ber  of  papers  on  the  attitude  of  the  Unit 
States  toward  Japan's  "21  Demands"  on  Chi 
in  1915  and  an  extensive  selection  from  i 
documents  concerning  the  Lansing-Ishii  ne{ 
tiations  of  1917. 

In  the  section  on  Latin  America  app< 
papers  dealing  with  the  unsuccessful  negot 
tions  for  a  pan-American  treaty  during  1915- 
the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  a 
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itions  with  Mexico  during  the  Wilson 
linistration. 

rolume  I  consists  entirely  of  documents  from 
period  of  American  neutrality  in  the  World 
r.  In  it  are  contained  papers  dealing  with 
l  subjects  as  efforts  at  neutralization  of  the 
■  East  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the 
tude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  sale 
nunitions  and  extension  of  loans  to  bellig- 
lts,  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  armed 
chant  ships,  and  the  prolonged  controversy 
i  Germany  over  submarine  warfare,  culmi- 
ng  in  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
war. 

he  first  volume  is  also  of  importance  for  the 
;e  number  of  letters  and  papers  it  contains 
n  the  pens  of  President  Wilson,  Secretary 
state  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State 
ert  Lansing,  and  Col.  Edward  M.  House, 
fell  as  a  number  of  American  ambassadors 

ministers    in    Europe    including    Walter 
es  Page,  James  W.  Gerard,  Thomas  Nelson 
e,  Frederic  Penfield,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
am  I.  Elkus,  and  Brand  Whitlock. 
he  volumes  were  compiled  under  the  direc- 

of  the  late  Dr.  Cyril  Wynne,  former  Chief 
he  Division  of  Research  and  Publication, 
artment  of  State;  Dr.  E.  Wilder  Spauld- 


ing,  present  Chief  of  the  Division;  and  Dr. 
E.  R.  Perkins,  Chief  of  the  Research  Section 
of  the  Division.  The  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  was  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Beddie  of  the  Research  Section. 

Copies  of  these  volumes  will  shortly  be 
obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  a  price  of  $1.50  for  volume  I  and 
$1.25  for  volume  II. 


Following  is  a  list  of  publications  which  have 
been  released  recently  by  the  Department : 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States:  The  Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920  (in  two  vol- 
umes). Volume  I.  Publication  1420.  lxiv,  801  pp. 
$1.50  (cloth). 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States:  The  Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920  (in  two  vol- 
umes). Volume  II.  Publication  1421.  xlii,  576  pp. 
$1.25  (cloth). 

Mailing  List  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  [Includes  Sup- 
plemental List  of  District  Offices  in  the  United  States 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce].  January  1,  1940.  Publi- 
cation 1431.    11  pp.    Free. 

Foreign  Service  List,  January  1,  1940.  Publication 
1433.  iv,  111  pp.  Subscription,  500  a  year;  single 
copy  150. 
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Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

eral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

mia 

ccording  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
*ue  of  Nations,  dated  January  23, 1940,  the 
etary  General  received  on  January  9,  1940, 
mmunication  from  the  Estonian  Govern - 
t  informing  him  in  regard  to  the  declara- 


tions made  by  Australia  and  Canada  when  ad- 
hering to  the  General  Act  of  September  26, 
1928,  that  while  taking  note  of  these  declara- 
tions it  "reserves  its  point  of  view." 

The  Netherlands 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  January  23,  1940,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations  re- 
ceived on  January  9,  1940,  a  communication 
from  the  Netherlands  Government  informing 
him  in  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Can- 
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ada  when  adhering  to  the  General  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1928,  that  it  is  obliged  to  make  the 
same  reservation  in  regard  to  this  declaration 
as  that  made  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
in  regard  to  the  denunciation  by  various  states 
of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  namely,  that  it  "re- 
serves its  point  of  view." 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Estonia 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  January  23,  1940,  the 
Secretary  General  received  on  January  9,  1940, 
a  communication  from  the  Estonian  Govern- 
ment informing  him  in  regard  to  the  declara- 
tions made  by  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  India,  and  France, 
that  they  will  not  regard  their  acceptance  of 
the  Optional  Clause  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice as  covering  disputes  arising  out  of  events 
occurring  during  the  present  war,  that  the  Es- 
tonian Government  "which  has  itself  accepted 
the  Optional  Clause,  takes  note  of  these  com- 
munications while  reserving  its  own  point  of 
view." 

The  Netherlands 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Canadian  Government  when  adhering  to  the 
Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  that  it  will 
not  regard  its  acceptance  of  the  Optional 
Clause  as  covering  disputes  arising  out  of 
events  occurring  during  the  present  war,  the 
Netherlands  Government  has  informed  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
in  taking  note  of  this  declaration  "The  Koyal 
Government  .  .  .  having  itself  accepted  the 
Optional  Clause,  it  reserves  its  point  of  view." 

The  Netherlands  Government's  communica- 
tion was  received  in  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  January  6, 1940. 
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Convention  Relating  to  the  Treatment 
Prisoners  of  War  (Treaty  Series  No.  84( 

Iraq 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  arti 
85  of  the  Convention  Relating  to  the  Tre 
ment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  signed  at  Gen< 
on  July  27,  1929,  the  Swiss  Minister  at  Wa 
ington  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  St 
with  a  note  dated  February  23,  1940,  a  copy 
the  translation  in  the  Arabic  language  of 
said  convention  as  furnished  to  the  Swiss  G 
ernment  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affj 
of  Iraq. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  tram 
tion,  a  copy  of  the  translation  in  the  Ara 
language  of  the  Convention  for  the  Amelic 
tion  of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and 
Sick  of  Armies  in  the  Field,  signed  at  Gen 
on  July  27,  1929,  was  also  enclosed  with 
Minister's  note. 

EDUCATION 

Proces-Verbal  Concerning  the  Applical 
of  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII, 
XIII  of  the  Convention  of  October  11, 1 
for  Facilitating  the  International  Circ 
tion  of  Films  of  an  Educational  Chara< 

Great  Britain 

According  to  a  circular  letter  dated  Jam 
30,  1940,  from  the  League  of  Nations,  the  ] 
ces- Verbal  Concerning  the  Application  of 
tides  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII,  and  XIII  oi 
Convention  of  October  11, 1933,  for  Facilita 
the  International  Circulation  of  Films  o: 
Educational  Character,  which  was  opened 
signature  at  Geneva  on  September  12,  1 
was  signed  by  Great  Britain,  subject  to  ri 
cation,  on  October  21,  1939. 

The  circular  letter  also  states  that  by  a  < 
munication  received  in  the  Secretariat  on 
uary  5,  1940,  from  the  British  Governmenl 
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■rvation  as  to  ratification  was  withdrawn, 
.  as  a  consequence  the  signature  of  the 
ces-verbal  is  now  operative. 

HEALTH 

onvention  Modifying  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21,  1926 

ece 

he  American  Embassy  at  Paris  trans- 
ted  to  the  Department  with  a  despatch 
;d  February  5,  1940,  a  copy  of  a  note  re- 
ed from  the  French  Foreign  Office,  dated 
uary  30,  1940,  stating  that  the  instrument 
ratification  by  Greece  of  the  convention 
led  at  Paris  on  October  31,  1938,  Modifying 
International  Sanitary  Convention  of  June 
1926,  was  deposited  with  the  French  Gov- 
nent  on  January  10,  1940. 

AVIATION 

ivention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain 
lules  Relating  to  Damages  Caused  by 
ircraft  to  Third  Parties  on  the  Surface, 
J33,  and  Additional  Protocol,  1938 

y 

he  American  Ambassador  to  Italy  reported 
i  despatch  dated  February  9,  1940,  that  the 
rial  Gazette,  No.  30,  of  February  6,  1940, 
lishes  the  text  of  law  No.  2122,  of  Novem- 
30, 1939,  whereby  Italy  ratifies  the  Conven- 
for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Re- 
fig  to  Damages  Caused  by  Aircraft  to  Third 
ties  on  the  Surface,  signed  at  Rome  on  May 
1933,  and  the  Additional  Protocol,  signed 
Brussels  on  September  29,  1938. 

ivention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain 
toles  Relating  to  Assistance  and  Salvage 
f  Aircraft  or  by  Aircraft  at  Sea 

'V 

he  despatch  from  the  American  Ambassa- 
to  Italy  dated  February  9,  1940,  states  that 
law  No.  2122,  of  November  30,  1939,  pub- 
ed  in  the  Official  Gazette,  No.  30,  of  Febru- 
6,  1940,  ratifies  on  behalf  of  Italy  the  Con- 
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vention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
Relating  to  Assistance  and  Salvage  of  Aircraft 
or  by  Aircraft  at  Sea,  signed  at  Brussels  on 
September  29,  1938. 

CUSTOMS 

Convention  Concerning  Exemption  From 
Taxation  for  Liquid  Fuel  and  Lubricants 
Used  in  Air  Traffic 

Italy 

According  to  a  despatch  from  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy  dated  February  2,  1940, 
the  Official  Gazette,  No.  17,  of  January  22, 1940, 
publishes  the  text  of  law  No.  2037,  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1939,  ratifying  on  behalf  of  Italy  the 
Convention  Concerning  Exemption  from  Taxa- 
tion for  Liquid  Fuel  and  Lubricants  Used  in 
Air  Traffic,  signed  at  London  on  March  1, 1939. 

According  to  the  terms  of  article  7  of  the 
convention  it  will  enter  into  force  3  months 
after  the  deposit  of  the  fifth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  notification  of  adherence.  Sub- 
sequent ratifications  or  adherences  will  take 
effect  3  months  after  the  date  of  their  deposit. 
The  information  of  the  Department  at  the 
present  time  is  that  one  country  has  deposited 
an  instrument  of  adherence,  namely,  Denmark, 
which  deposited  its  notification  of  adherence  on 
July  17,  1939. 

FISHERIES 

Exchange  of  Notes  With  Canada  Establish- 
ing a  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Loring  Christie,  signed  an  ex- 
change of  notes  on  February  29,  1940,  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries. 

The  problem  of  conserving  the  fisheries  of  the 
Grsat  Lakes  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  production 
of  certain  species  of    Great    Lakes    fish    has 
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reached  low  levels.  The  Board  will  make  a 
study  of  the  taking  of  fish  and  will  submit 
recommendations  as  to  methods  of  preserving 
and  developing  the  fisheries.  It  will  not  have 
regulatory  powers. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  full  information  and 
the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  commercial  fish- 
ermen, sportsmen,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, the  Board  will  hold  hearings  at  various 
places  in  the  Great  Lakes  area.  The  times  and 
places  of  such  hearings  will  be  announced  later. 

The  President  has  appointed  as  American 
members  of  the  Board  Hubert  K.  Gallagher, 
Assistant  Director,  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, Chicago,  111.,  and  Dr.  John  R.  van  Oosten, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  charge  of  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Investigations  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  as  its  representatives  Dr. 
A.  G.  Huntsman,  Consulting  Director  to  the 
Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada,  and  Mr. 
D.  J.  Taylor,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fisheries  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

The  texts  of  the  notes  constituting  the  agree- 
ment, which  became  effective  on  the  date  of  sig- 
nature, are  printed  below : 

"Department  of  State, 

February  29, 19Jfi. 

"Sir: 

"With  reference  to  proposals  which  have  been 
under  consideration  between  representatives  of 
cur  governments  at  Ottawa  and  Washington 
concerning  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Board  of  Inquiry  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend measures  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  I  have  the  honor  to  con- 
firm my  understanding  that  an  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Board  has  been 
reached  in  the  following  terms : 

"(1)  The  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  shall  be  established,  and  shall 
consist  of  four  members,  two  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  this  agreement. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
taking  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  such  study 
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to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  practicable.  T 
Board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  investigatio 
to  the  two  governments  and  shall  make  recoi 
mendations  as  to  the  methods  for  preservii 
and  developing  the  fisheries  of  the  Gre 
Lakes. 

"I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  inform  i 
whether  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  here 
set  forth  are  in  accordance  with  the  undi 
standing  of  your  Government.  If  they  a 
it  is  suggested  that  the  agreement  be  consider 
as  becoming  effective  on  this  date. 

"Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull' 

"The  Honorable  Loring  C.  Christie, 
Minister  of  Canada.'''' 

"No.  74  February  29, 1940 

"Sir: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
ceipt  of  your  Note  of  February  29th,  1940, 
which,  with  reference  to  proposals  which  hi 
been  under  consideration  between  represen 
tives  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  G 
ernments  concerning  the  establishment  of 
International  Board  of  Inquiry  to  consider  s 
recommend  measures  for  the  conservation 
the  Great  Lakes  fisheries,  I  have  the  hon* 
to  confirm  your  understanding  that  an  agi 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bo: 
has  been  reached. 

"The  terms  of  this  agreement  which  ; 
have  communicated  to  me  are  as  follows : 

"(1)  A  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the  Gi 
Lakes  fisheries  shall  be  established,  and  si 
consist  of  four  members,  two  to  be  appok 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
America  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ca 
dian  Government  within  three  months  f] 
the  date  of  this  agreement. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  make  a  study  of 
taking  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  such  st 
to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  investigati 
to  the  two  Governments  and  shall  make  rec 
mendations  as  to  the  methods  for  presen 
and  developing  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  La 

"I  am  instructed  to  state  that  the  terms 
the  agreement  as  communicated  to  me  ar< 
accordance    with    the    understanding    of 
Canadian  Government. 
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Kl  am  further  instructed  to  inform  you  that 
b  Canadian  Government  concurs  in  your  sug- 
stion  that  the  agreement  be  considered  as 
coming  effective  on  this  date  and  will  accord- 
y\y  consider  it  as  becoming  effective  on  this 
te. 

:'I  have  [etc.]  Loring  C.  Christie 

:'The  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

LABOR 

tnvention  Concerning  Statistics  of  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Work  in  the  Principal  Min- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Industries,  Includ- 
ing Building  and  Construction,  and  in 
Agriculture 

w  Zealand 

According   to    a   circular   letter    from    the 

ague  of  Nations  dated  January  30,  1940,  the 
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instrument  of  ratification  by  New  Zealand  of 
the  Convention  Concerning  Statistics  of  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Work  in  the  Principal  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Industries,  Including 
Building  and  Construction,  and  in  Agriculture, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
at  its  twenty-fourth  session  (Geneva,  June  2- 
22,  1938),  was  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
on  January  18,  1940. 

The  letter  adds  that  the  ratification  is  given 
subject  to  the  express  reservation  that  Part  II 
(Statistics  of  Average  Earnings  and  of  Hours 
Actually  Worked)  be  excluded  from  accept- 
ance of  the  convention,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  made  in  article  2  thereof,  and  subject 
to  the  further  reservation  that  all  areas  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  application  of  the  con- 
vention other  than  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand  and  adjacent  islets;  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  islets;  and  the 
Chatham  Islands. 
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The  American  Republics 


EXCHANGE  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  CHILE 


eleased  to  the  press  March  4] 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  disclosed  at 
s  press  conference  March  4  that  formal  noti- 
:ation  had  been  received  from  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Chile  announcing  the  selection  of  Miss 
orothy  Field,  of  Phillips,  Maine,  and  Miss 
sther  Bernice  Mathews,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
horn  exchange  fellowships  will  be  awarded  for 
year  of  study  and  research  in  the  South  Amer- 
an  country.  The  awards  were  made  in  ac- 
>rdance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
>r  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural 
elations,  which  has  been  ratified  by  both 
overnments. 

This  treaty,  signed  by  each  of  the  21  Ameri- 
m  republics  at  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ee for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  held  in 
luenos  Aires  in  1936,1  provides  for  the  annual 
xchange  of  two  graduate  students  or  teachers 
nd  one  professor  between  each  of  the  ratify- 
ing countries.  In  addition  to  Chile  and  the 
Jnited  States,  the  convention  has  to  date  been 
atified  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Costa 
iica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
laiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
>eru,  and  Venezuela.  The  exchange  program  is 
irected  toward  the  development  of  a  more  real- 
stic  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Emphasizing  the  essen- 
tial reciprocity  of  cultural  relations,  the  ex- 
hanges  are  designed  to  make  available  to  the 
■eoples  of  the  other  American  republics  a  more 
ccurate  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  science, 
he  humanities,  the  technology,  and  the  artistic 


'Treaty  Series  No.  928. 


achievements  of  the  United  States.  In  receiv- 
ing the  visiting  professors,  teachers,  and  grad- 
uate students  from  those  nations  the  program 
affords  a  similar  diffusion  in  this  country  of  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  their  people. 

Miss  Field  and  Miss  Mathews  were  selected 
from  a  panel  of  five  students  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  Chile  by  the  United  States  on 
November  30,  1939.  The  exchange  fellowships 
which  cover  a  single  academic  year  will  afford 
to  Miss  Field  and  Miss  Mathews  an  opportunity 
to  develop  projects  of  research  and  to  continue 
advanced  study  in  a  university  designated  by 
the  Government  of  Chile.  For  her  research  in 
Chile,  Miss  Mathews,  an  assistant  to  the  Cura- 
tor of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  proposes  to  study  the  role  of 
women  in  the  public  life  of  modern  Chile  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Miss  Field, 
who  is  now  in  Santiago  on  a  summer-school 
scholarship  granted  by  the  University  of  Chile, 
will  make  a  survey  of  political  parties  and  a 
study  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  that 
country  since  1880. 

In  notifying  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
selection  of  Miss  Field  and  Miss  Mathews,  the 
Chilean  Government  stated  that  it  proposed  to 
submit  to  the  United  States  a  panel  containing 
the  names  of  five  Chilean  students  or  teachers 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
will  select  from  this  list  of  five,  two  to  whom 
the  award  for  a  year  of  study  in  this  country 
will  be  granted. 

Expenses  involved  in  the  exchange  program 
are  shared  by  the  participating  governments. 
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The  nominating  government  will  pay  the  round- 
trip  travel  costs  of  its  students  together  with 
other  incidental  expenses.  The  receiving  gov- 
ernment will  pay  tuition  and  subsidiary  ex- 
penses, as  well  as  board  and  lodging  at  the 
institutions  in  which  the  visiting  students  are 
enrolled. 

An  act  of  Congress  making  available  to  the 
Department  of  State  an  appropriation  of  $75,- 
000  in  order  that  the  United  States  might  enter 
into  the  exchange  agreements  with  the  other 
American  republics  was  approved  on  June  29, 
1939.  As  soon  as  these  funds  were  made  avail- 
able, a  Subcommittee  on  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  was  requested  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Department  in  the  administration  of  the 
treaty.  The  committee  is  composed  of  recog- 
nized experts  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  international  fellowship  and  scholarship  ex- 
changes made  available  through  private  sources. 
This  committee,  working  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  drew  up  a  set  of  standards 
based  upon  the  cumulative  experience  of  private 
foundations,  institutions,  and  organizations 
which  for  many  years  have  made  available  to 
students  and  teachers  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in 
institutions  in  this  country  and  in  the  educa- 
tional centers  of  other  countries.  These  stand- 
ards were  drawn  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
the  convention  was  framed.  The  minimum  re- 
quirements were  designed  to  assure  the  twofold 
purpose  of  making  available  to  qualified  stu- 
dents or  teachers  in  this  country  opportunity  to 
pursue  advanced  study  in  the  other  American 
republics  and  to  afford  opportunity  for  applica- 
tion from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  latitude  has  been  allowed  in 
the  field  of  intellectual  activity  in  which  teach- 
ers and  graduate  students  may  engage  to  en- 
courage applications  from  those  interested  in 
any  field,  facilities  for  which  may  exist  in  the 
country  in  which  the  applicant  is  interested. 
No  limitation  as  to  color,  sex,  or  creed  has  been 
made  in  the  nominations  for  the  exchange  posts. 
The  fellowships  are  available  to  teachers  and 
graduate  students  in  the  humanities,  natural 


sciences,  social  sciences,  law,  medicine,  phar 
macy,  nursing,  journalism,  technology,  engi 
neering,  art,  music,  and  the  theater. 

Following  the  announcement  in  Septembe 
1939  of  requisites  and  procedure  to  be  followei 
in  the  selection  of  nominees,  descriptive  leaflet 
outlining  the  provisions  of  the  convention  am 
setting  forth  the  minimum  requirements  for  ap 
plicants,  together  with  application  forms,  wer 
sent  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  universities 
colleges,  scientific  institutions,  technical  schools 
educational  organizations,  and  association 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  agencie 
were  requested  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  stu 
dents,  teachers,  and  other  interested  persons  ii 
their  localities  the  opportunities  thus  offered. 

Applications  for  the  exchange  fellowship 
are  received  by  the  Office  of  Education  whicl 
then  prepares  an  abstract  of  the  data  givei 
This  includes  the  educational  and  occupationa 
background  of  the  applicant,  the  research  proj 
ect  proposed,  the  country  in  which  the  work  i 
to  be  done,  and  the  applicant's  ability  to  reac 
write,  and  speak  the  language  of  the  countr 
for  which  application  is  made.  Copies  of  thi 
abstract  are  then  submitted  to  the  Subcommit 
tee  on  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  in  advanc 
of  frequent  meetings  of  that  group  in  Washing 
ton,  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  material  the  com 
mittee  makes  its  selections. 

Article  II  of  the  treaty  provides  that  a  pane 
of  five  names  be  submitted  to  each  of  the  ratify 
ing  countries  in  South  America  on  Novembe 
30  of  each  year,  and  to  all  other  countries  whicl 
are  parties  to  the  convention  panels  must  b 
submitted  by  March  31  of  each  year. 

Applications  for  fellowships  have  been  re 
ceived  by  the  Office  of  Education  from  student 
and  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  State- 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Every  ap 
plication  received  by  the  Office  of  Educatioi 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  Subcommittei 
on  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  and  fron 
these  applications  four  panels  were  drawn  u] 
and  submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  ti 
the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  an( 
Venezuela  on  November  30, 1939. 
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Jince  that  date  approximately  100  additional 
)lications  have  been  received,  and  these  are 
v  being  considered  by  the  selection  subcom- 
itee.    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

convention  a  panel  of  five  names  will  be 
imitted  to  each  of  the  Governments  of  Costa 
ja,  the  Dominican  Eepublic,  Guatemala, 
iti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Pan- 
a  on  March  31,  1940.  As  was  the  case  with 
ile,  each  of  these  governments  is  expected  to 
;ct  two  United  States  students  to  whom  the 
ards  will  be  made. 

Hiss  Field  and  Miss  Mathews,  who  have  been 
>sen  by  the  Government  of  Chile,  are  the 
;t  United  States  students  to  be  awarded  ex- 
mge  fellowships  under  the  Convention  for 
I  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Re- 
ions.  Miss  Field  has  been  graduated  from 
s  University  of  Nancy,  Nancy,  France,  and 
>m  Wellesley  College.  Formerly  secretary  to 
s  president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
i  is  on  leave  from  that  organization  to  pre- 
re  herself  for  research  and  educational  work 
a  member  of  its  staff.  Miss  Field  is  work- 
l  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

the  University   of   Chicago.    Her   special 
Id  of  study  is  the  history  of  the  other  Amer- 
-n  republics. 
Miss  Mathews  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 

Colorado.  She  did  graduate  work  at  the 
etcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Dur- 
l  the  summer  of  1937  Miss  Mathews  attended 
3  University  of  Mexico.  She  has  recently 
ined  the  staff  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of 
b  Library  of  Congress. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

)OMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  DEATH  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 

ileased  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
ull,  called  at  the  Legation  of  the  Dominican 
^public  the  morning  of  March  8  to  extend 
ndolences  upon  the  death  of  President  Jacinto 
envenido  Peynado.  He  was  accompanied  by 
r.  George  T.  Summer lin,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
)n  of  Protocol,  and  Mr.  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  Act- 
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in<r  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  American 
Republics. 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Manuel  de  Jesus  Troncoso  de  la  Concha: 

"The  White  House, 

March  8,  1940. 
"It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  President  Peynado.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
in  my  own  name  I  extend  to  you  and  to  your 
fellow  countrymen  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Arturo 
Despradel : 

"March  8,  1940. 

"I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
His  Excellency  Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  extend  to  you 
and  to  the  Dominican  people  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  sorrow.  I  beg  of  you  to  convey 
to  the  family  of  President  Peynado  my  heart- 
felt condolences  in  their  bereavement. 

Cordell  Hull" 


PRESENTATION  OF  LETTERS  OF 
CREDENCE  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF 
AUSTRALIA 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

Text  of  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Australia,  the  Right  Honorable  Richard 
G.  Casey,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  C,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence: 

Mr.  President  : 

In  handing  to  you  today  letters  by  which  the 
King,  my  Sovereign,  accredits  me  to  be  His 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  with  the  special  object  of  rep- 
resenting in  the  United  States  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  I  am  com- 
manded by  His  Majesty  to  convey  to  you  his 
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hope  that  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  espe- 
cially charged  with  representing  Australian 
affairs  will  tend  to  strengthen  still  further  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

On  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  of  the 
Australian  people,  I  convey  their  best  wishes 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  for  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  the  Nation  over  whose 
destinies  you  preside.  The  Australian  Gov- 
ernment believes  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
link  across  the  Pacific  should  be  instrumental 
in  further  advancing  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries,  which  is  already  well  founded 
on  the  bases  of  mutual  interest,  common  politi- 
cal ideals,  and  similar  ways  of  life. 

I  need  hardly  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  will  always  be  my  anxious  endeavor  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  toward  these  ends.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  mission  to  a  great  country  with  which  I  have 
had  such  agreeable  personal  associations. 

The  new  link  which  is  being  forged  is  de- 
scribed in  the  formal  language  of  diplomacy 
as  "an  exchange  of  Ministers  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia."  But  the  welcome  which 
I  have  received  here  and  that  which  awaits  the 
Minister  for  the  United  States  in  Australia  in- 
dicate that  the  new  development  might  be  better 
described  in  a  simple  phrase  as  the  stretching  of 
the  hands  of  friendship  between  your  country 
and  ours  across  the  Pacific.  The  Government 
to  which  I  am  responsible  hopes  and  believes 
that  from  this  innovation  will  flow  most  bene- 
ficial results  to  our  two  countries. 


I  greatly  appreciate  the  expression  of  goo 
wishes  for  myself  and  for  the  American  peop] 
which  you  have  just  conveyed  to  me  from  yoi 
Government,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  reaffin 
my  abiding  sentiment  of  good  will  toward  tl 
Government  and  people  of  Australia.  I  lib 
wise  entertain  the  confident  hope  that  your  pre 
ence  in  the  United  States  and  the  presence  of 
Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Australia  wi 
tend  to  strengthen  still  further  the  friend! 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  tl 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

To  your  most  agreeable  description  of  tl 
link  which  this  meeting  consummates  and 
your  exposition  of  its  great  significance  ar 
your  hopes  for  its  success,  I  can  only  add  thi 
the  belief  of  myself  and  of  the  Government  < 
the  United  States  in  the  wisdom  of  its  esta 
lishment  and  our  feeling  of  happiness  over  tl 
choice  which  your  Government  had  made  I 
yourself  leave  no  doubt  that  the  friendship  b 
tween  our  two  countries  will  be  more  firm 
cemented.  You  may  be  assured  that  the  we 
come  extended  to  you  reflects  a  desire  on  the  pa 
of  this  Government  to  give  you  its  most  earne 
cooperation  and  to  make  your  sojourn  in  yoi 
high  capacity  a  pleasant  one. 


Europe 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN 
BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Richard  G.  Casey: 

Mr.  Minister: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  letters  by  which  you  are  accred- 
ited as  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  with 
the  special  object  of  representing  in  the  United 
States  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 


[Released  to  the  press  March  7] 

The  following  list  sets  forth  information 
regard  to  persons  and  organizations  whii 
have  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
subsequent  to  February  6,  1940,  pursuant 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  solic 
tation  and  collection  of  contributions  to  be  us< 
for  medical  aid  and  assistance  or  for  the  su 
plying  of  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  hums 
suffering  in  the  countries  now  at  war,  promt 
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ed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8 
the  act  of  November  4,  1939,  as  made  effec- 
I  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  Novem- 
4, 1939  (the  names  in  parentheses  represent 
countries  to  which  contributions  are  being 
t): 

.  La  France  Post  American  Legion,  610  Fifth 
.venue,  New  York,  N.  T.  (France) 
.  American  Committee  for  the  Polish  Ambulance 
'und,  in  care  of  Dr.  Peter  F.  Czwalinski,  Wicker 
'ark  Medical  Center,  1530  North  Damen  Avenue, 
hicago,  111.     (France) 

.  Polish-American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Section 
Pavas),  1400  Thirty-fourth  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
an,  D.  C.     (France) 

.  American  Women's  Voluntary   Services,  17  East 
leventieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (England) 
.  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.     (Great 
Jritain,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France) 
>.  Grand    Lodge    Daughters    of    Scotia,    17    Cabot 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.      (Scotland) 
.  Kate    R.    Miller,    277    Park    Avenue,    Apartment 
2-D,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
:.  Spanish    Committee    Pro-Masonic    Refugees,    95 
ioosevelt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
(.  Association  of  Former  Russian  Naval  Officers  in 
America,  634  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
[.  British-American    Comfort    League,   2  Thompson 
Street,   Quincy,   Mass.     (England) 
5.  Paderewski    Fund    for    Polish    Relief,    Inc.,    37 
East  Thirty -sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland, 
France,  and  Great  Britain) 

>.  The  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley  British  Re- 
lief Society  of  Rhode  Island,  American-British  Hall, 
39  High  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (Great  Britain) 
r.  Five  for  France,  Box  267,  Atlanta  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  (France) 

3.  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Scots'  Charitable 
Society,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  C,  Waverly,  Mass. 
(Scotland) 

9.  Polish  Inter-Organization  "Centrala"  of  Water- 
bury,  87  Oak  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (Poland) 

0.  Central  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  224  Security 
Bank  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.   (Poland) 

1.  Helena  Rubenstein-Titus,  300  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (Poland) 

2.  Foyers  du  Soldat,  Savoy  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France) 

3.  Mrs.  Mark  Baldwin,  25  Claremont  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment 5A,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France) 

4.  American  War  Godmothers,  601  Clyde  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (France) 
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General 


CABINET  DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  ROOSEVELT 

[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

Following  is  a  list  of  guests  attending  the 
dinner  given  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  their  wives  in  honor  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  on  March  4, 1940,  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  Washington : 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

The  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Garner 

Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  Sr. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Woodring 

The  Attorney  General  and  Mrs.  Jackson 

The  Postmaster  General  and  Mrs.  Farley 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mrs.  Edison 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mrs.  Ickes 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Wallace 

The  Secretary  of  Labor 

Mr.  Justice  Murphy 

Mrs.  George  H.  Dern 

The  Honorable  Stephen  T.  Early  and  Mrs.  Early 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  M.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Watson 

Miss  Marguerite  A.  LeHand 

Miss  Malvina  C.  Thompson 

Mrs.  James  M.  Helm 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano 

The  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Louis  McHenry  Howe 

The  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper  and  Mrs.  Roper 

The  Honorable  Homer  S.  Cummings 

Mr.  Eddie  Dowling. 

The  following  artists  also  attended : 

Miss  Stella  Adler 
Miss  Sheila  Barrett 
Miss  Patricia  Bowman 
Miss  Kitty  Carlisle 
Miss  Barbara  Fritchie 
Dr.  Giovanni 
Miss  Carmen  Miranda 
Miss  Milli  Monti 
Mr.  Dean  Murphy 
Mr.  Casper  Reardon 
Miss  Dana  Suesse 
Miss  Laurette  Taylor. 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUSTON  FINLEY 

[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following 
comment  upon  the  death  on  March  7,  1940,  of 
Dr.  John  Huston  Finley,  editor  emeritus  of 
The  New  York  Times,  and  well-known  educa- 
tor and  author: 

"Mr.  Finley's  life  was  a  continuation  of  un- 
selfish and  splendid  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  and  his  truly  great  work  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  literature  will  endure  in  the 
memories  of  all." 


Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  since  February  &£,  1940: 

James  B.  Stewart,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  con- 
sul general  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  has  been 
assigned  as  consul  general  at  Ziirich,  Switzer- 
land. 

Arthur  C.  Frost,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  consul 
general  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  been  as- 
signed as  consul  general  at  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Howard  Bucknell,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  con- 
sul general  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  has  been  desig- 
nated first  secretary  of  embassy  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Hasell  H.  Dick,  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  consul  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  has  been  assigned  as  consul 
at  Nantes,  France. 

Carl  A.  Fisher,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
second  secretary  of  embassy  and  consul  at  Mos- 
cow, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has 
been  assigned  as  consul  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

George  R.  Canty,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Foreign 
Service   officer,  designated   as   trade   commis- 
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sioner  at  Paris,  France,  has  been  assigned  i 
consul  at  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

Charles  W.  Thayer,  of  Villa  Nova,  Pa.,  vi 
consul  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  been  desij 
nated  third  secretary  of  embassy,  and  vice  co: 
sul  at  Moscow,  Union  of  Soviet  Sociali 
Republics. 

The  assignment  of  Harry  M.  Donaldson,  < 
West  Newton,  Pa.,  as  vice  consul  at  Cherbour 
France,  has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Donaldsc 
will  remain  at  his  present  post,  Havre,  Franc 

Robert  F.  Hale,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  no 
serving  as  Foreign  Service  officer  at  Ottaw 
Canada,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  i 
Veracruz,  Mexico. 

Reinhard  W.  Lamprecht,  of  Chicago,  II 
vice  consul  at  Havre,  France,  has  been  a] 
pointed  vice  consul  at  Cherbourg,  France. 

George  C.  Minor,  of  Charleston,  W.  Vi 
vice  consul  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  serving  : 
assistant  district  accounting  and  disbursk 
officer,  has  been  appointed  district  accountir 
and  disbursing  officer  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Commercial  Policy 


APPROVAL  BY  SENATE  FINANC1 
COMMITTEE  OF  TRADE-AGREI 
MENTS  PROGRAM 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  when  ii 
formed  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ha 
approved  on  March  8  a  3-year  extension  of  tl 
reciprocal-trade-agreements  program,  said: 

"I  am  indeed  gratified  by  this  further  ev 
dence  of  a  recognition  of  the  vital  important 
for  our  country  of  the  trade-agreements  pre 
gram." 


Publications 


PUBLICATION  OF  "THE  TERRITORIAL  PAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,"  VOLUMES  VII  AND  VIII 

retaries  of  the  Treasury  Albert  Gallatin  and 


»sed  to  the  press  March  4] 

>pies  of  volumes  VII  and  VIII  of  the  series 
led  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United 
ex,  published  by  the  Department  of  State 
>r  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  were 
ived  by  the  Department  March  4. 
le  volumes  contain  the  official  papers,  found 
tie  archives  in  Washington,  pertaining  to 
Territory  of  Indiana  during  the  years 
-1816.  The  papers  here  printed  are  drawn 
1  the  correspondence  between  Federal  and 
torial  officials  and  between  the  territorial 
jrs  themselves  and  from  a  wide  range  of 
r  sources  from  which  have  been  drawn  peti- 
s  from  the  inhabitants  to  Congress,  reports 
congressional  committees,  proclamations, 
us  reports,  letters  of  applicants  for  office, 
commissions. 

i  their  entirety,  these  letters  and  documents 
ent  a  composite  and  many-sided  picture  of 
territorial  period  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
i  frequent  and  interesting  side  lights  on 
onal  affairs.  The  correspondence  between 
Federal  and  territorial  officers  discloses  a 
inuous  stream  of  administrative  problems 
ting  to  the  application  of  the  land  laws,  the 
nsion  of  postal  facilities  to  remote  sections 
ndiana,  and  the  organization  of  local  gov- 
nents.  The  administration  of  the  land  sys- 
was  complicated  by  the  incursions  of  in- 
lers  or  squatters  on  the  public  and  Indian 
Is,  and  by  the  demands  of  legitimate  pur- 
sers for  more  favored  treatment  from  the 
onal  Government.  Also  characteristic  of 
period  are  the  frequent  references  to  the 
>rous  and  bitter  factional  disputes  of  fron- 
politics. 

documents  of  more  than  local  interest  include 
its,  reports,  and  memorandums  from  Presi- 
ts  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
les  Madison ;  Secretaries  of  State  John  Mar- 
il,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe ;  Sec- 


Alexander  Dallas;  Secretaries  of  War  Henry 
Dearborn  and  William  Eustis ;  and  Postmasters 
General  Gideon  Granger  and  Return  J.  Meigs, 
Jr.  There  are  also  many  papers  of  Governors 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  Thomas  Pose}' 
and  Territorial  Secretary  John  Gibson,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  territorial  officials. 

Volume  I  of  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the 
United  States  was  issued  in  preliminary  form ; 
it  contains  a  table  of  the  various  officials  ap- 
pointed to  administer  each  territory.  It  will 
be  reissued  in  final  form  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  series  and  will  then  contain  papers  of  a 
general  and  miscellaneous  character.  Volumes 
II  and  III  contain  papers  relating  to  the  Terri- 
tory Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  commonly 
known  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  Volume 
IV  embodies  the  official  records  of  the  Territory 
South  of  the  River  Ohio,  or  the  Southwest 
Territory,  which  became  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. Volumes  V  and  VI  relate  to  the  Territory 
of  Mississippi.  Volume  IX,  containing  the 
papers  of  Orleans  Territory,  will  be  published 
during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  volumes  of 
the  series  are  thus  to  be  issued  in  the  order  of 
the  creation  of  each  territory.  The  documents 
selected  for  inclusion  are  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory footnotes,  and  each  volume  is  sup- 
plied with  a  detailed  index. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter,  of  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Publication  in  the  Department  of 
State,  is  the  editor  of  the  series.  Volume  VII 
of  the  Territorial  Papers  will  be  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $2  a 
copy,  and  volume  VIII  will  be  sold  for  $1.50. 


Following  is  a  list  of  publications  which  have 
been  released  recently  by  the  Department: 

The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.    Compiled 
and  edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter.     Volume  VII : 
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The  Territory  of  Indiana,  1800-1810.  Publication  1383. 
xii.  784  pp.    $2. 

The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter.  Volume 
VIII :  The  Territory  of  Indiana,  1810-1816  Continued. 
Publication  1384.    vi,  496  pp.    $1.50. 

Addresses  and  Statements  by  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Connection  With  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  Held  at  Lima,  Peru,  De- 
cember 9-27,  1938.  Conference  Series  43.  Publication 
1416.    vi,  90  pp.     750  (cloth). 

Exchange  of  Official  Publications :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Argentina.— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  September  30  and  October 


17,  1939;  effective  October  17,  1939.  Executive  Ag 
ment  Series  No.  162.    Publication  1427.    19  pp.    5; 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (A  list  cu 
lative  from  October  1,  1929).  January  1,  1940.  ] 
lication  1432.    21  pp.    Free. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States,  Jam 
1,  1940.     Publication  1434.    iv,  59  pp.     150. 

Minimum  Age  (Sea)  Convention  (Revised),  1 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
Other  Members  of  the  International  Labor  Orgai 
tion. — Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Ii 
national  Labor  Organization,  Twenty-second  Sesi 
Geneva,  October  24,  1936 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Presi 
of  the  United  States  September  29,  1939.  Tr 
Series  No.  952.    8  pp.    50. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

Sioeden 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Canada 
when  adhering  to  the  General  Act  for  the  Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
signed  September  26,  1928,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League  of  Nations  states  in  a  circular 
letter  dated  February  12, 1940,  that  the  Swedish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  informed  him  by  a 
letter  dated  January  9,  1940,  that  while  taking 
note  of  the  Canadian  Government's  communi- 
cation, the  Swedish  Government  feels  obliged 
to  make  a  reservation  as  to  the  legal  effect  of 
such  a  "denunciation"  of  the  General  Act,  more 
particularly  as  regards  disputes  not  connected 
with  the  war. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Sweden 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Canada 
when  adhering  to  the  Optional  Clause  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 


tional Justice,  that  it  will  not  regard  its  ace 
ance  of  the  optional  clause  as  covering  disp 
arising  out  of  events  occurring  during  the  p 
ent  war,  the  Swedish  Government  infon 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nat 
by  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1940,  that  w 
taking  note  of  the  Canadian  Government's  c 
munication,  it  refers  to  its  letter  of  Decen 
20, 1939,  dealing  with  similar  notifications  g 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingc1 
India,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
the  letter  'of  December  20,  1939,  the  Swe 
Government  declared : 

"While  taking  note  of  these  communicati 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Sa 
ish  Government  feels  obliged  to  make  rese 
tions  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  above-r 
tioned  acts  of  denunciation,  more  particul 
as  regards  disputes  not  connected  with  the ' 
The  Royal  Government  would  venture,  furt 
more,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
tue  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute  and  the  deel 
tions  relating  thereto,  it  rests  with  the  C 
itself  to  decide  questions  as  to  its  own  juris 
tion  and,  should  the  case  arise,  to  pronoi 
upon  the  validity  and  if  necessary,  the  scop 
the  acts  of  denunciation  referred  to." 
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LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

ocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of  Attor- 
y  Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroad 

le  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
>n  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  letter  dated  February  24,  1940,  two  cer- 
1  copies  of  the  Protocol  on  Uniformity  of 
ers  of  Attorney  Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized 
)ad,  the  original  of  which  has  been  depos- 
with  the  Pan  American  Union  and  opened 
signature  on  February  17, 1940,  by  the  gov- 
lents  members  of  the  Union,  in  accordance 
.  the  resolution  approved  by  the  Governing 
rd  on  January  3,  1940. 
tie  protocol  was  submitted,  together  with  a 
rt  thereon,  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
American  Union  by  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
s  on  Powers  of  Attorney  and  the  Juridical 
ionality  of  Foreign  Companies,  in  fulfill- 
t  of  resolution  No.  XLVIII,  adopted  by  the 
mth  International  Conference  of  American 
es.    The  resolution  required  the  Governing 
rd  to  appoint  a  commission  of  experts  "to 
it  a  project  for  simplification  and  uniform- 
of  powers  of  attorney  ...  if  such  uni- 
nity  is  possible.    If  such  uniformity  is  not 
dble,  the  Commission  shall  suggest  the  most 
mate  procedure  for  reducing  to  a  minimum 
i  the  number  of  different  systems  of  legisla- 
on  these  subjects  and  the  reservations  made 
the  several  conventions."    The  committee 
eavored  to  draft  special  model  legislation 
ch  should  apply  uniformly  in  all  countries 
;he  Union  and  which  should  regulate  the 
mtion  and  utilization  of  powers  of  attorney 
;  are  to  have  effect  beyond  the  territory  of 
country  in  which  they  are  granted,  without 
tiring  modifications  of  the  existing  national 
slation  except  as  to  such  use  of  powers  of 
•rney   abroad.    The   draft  legislation   was 
l  submitted  to  the  governments  of  the  Pan 
erican  Union.    After  a  number  of  them  had 
icated  their  approval  the  committee  recom- 
ided  to  the  Governing  Board  that  the  draft 
slation  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
)1  and  opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
i  Union. 
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The  text  of  the  protocol  is  printed  below : 

Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of  Attor- 
ney Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroad 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  approved  the  following  reso- 
lution (No.  XLVIII)  : 

"The  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  Resolves: 

"1.  That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  shall  appoint  a  Commission  of 
five  experts,  to  draft  a  project  for  simplifica- 
tion and  uniformity  of  powers  of  attorney,  and 
the  juridical  personality  of  foreign  companies, 
if  such  uniformity  is  possible.  If  such  uni- 
formity is  not  possible,  the  Commission  shall 
suggest  the  most  adequate  procedure  for  reduc- 
ing to  a  minimum  both  the  number  of  different 
systems  of  legislation  on  these  subjects  and  the 
reservations  made  to  the  several  conventions. 

"2.  The  report  should  be  issued  in  1934,  and 
be  given  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  order  that  it  may  submit  it 
to  the  consideration  of  all  the  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  the 
purposes  indicated." 

The  committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
pursuant  to  the  above  resolution  prepared  a 
draft  of  uniform  legislation  governing  powers 
of  attorney  to  be  utilized  abroad,  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Governing  Board  to  the  gov- 
ernments, members  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  revised  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
of  the  said  governments. 

A  number  of  the  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  have  indicated  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  said 
draft,  and  to  give  them  conventional  expression, 
in  the  following  terms : 

Article  1 

Powers  of  attorney  granted  in  the  countries, 
comprising  the  Pan  American  Union  for  utili- 
zation abroad,  shall  conform  to  the  following 
rules : 

1 — If  the  power  of  attorney  is  executed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  natural  person,  the  attesting  offi- 
cial (notary,  registrar,  clerk  of  court,  judge  or 
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any  other  official  upon  whom  the  law  of  the 
respective  country  confers  such  functions)  shall 
certify  from  his  own  knowledge  to  the  identity 
of  the  appearing  party  and  to  his  legal  capacity 
to  execute  the  instrument. 

2 — If  the  power  of  attorney  is  executed  in  the 
name  of  a  third  person,  or  if  it  is  delegated  or 
if  there  is  a  substitution  by  the  agent,  the  attest- 
ing official,  in  addition  to  certifying,  in  regard 
to  the  representative  who  executes  the  power 
of  attorney,  or  delegates  or  makes  a  substitu- 
tion, to  the  requirements  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph,  shall  also  certify  that  such 
representative  has  in  fact  the  authority  to  rep- 
resent the  person  in  whose  name  he  appears,  and 
that  this  representation  is  legal  according  to 
such  authentic  documents  as  for  this  purpose 
are  exhibited  to  said  attesting  official  and  which 
the  latter  shall  mention  specifically,  giving  their 
dates,  and  their  origin  or  source. 

3 — If  the  power  of  attorney  is  executed  in  the 
name  of  a  juridical  person,  in  addition  to  the 
certification  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, the  attesting  official  shall  certify,  with 
respect  to  the  juridical  person  in  whose  name 
the  power  is  executed,  to  its  due  organization, 
its  home  office,  its  present  legal  existence,  and 
that  the  purposes  for  which  the  instrument  is 
granted  are  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  or 
activities  of  the  juridical  person;  which  declara- 
tions shall  be  based  on  the  documents  which  for 
that  purpose  are  presented  to  the  official,  such 
as  the  instrument  of  organization,  bylaws,  reso- 
lutions of  the  board  of  directors  or  other  gov- 
erning body,  and  such  other  legal  documents  as 
shall  substantiate  the  authority  conferred.  The 
attesting  official  shall  specifically  mention  these 
documents,  giving  their  dates  and  their  origin. 

Article  II 

The  certification  made  by  the  attesting  official 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, shall  not  be  impugned  except  by  proof  to 
the  contrary  produced  by  the  person  challeng- 
ing its  accuracy. 

For  this  purpose,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
allege  falsity  of  the  document  if  the  objection 
is  founded  only  on  an  erroneous  legal  construc- 


tion or  interpretation  made  by  the  official  in 
certification. 

Article  III 

It  shall  be  unnecessary  for  the  grantee  o 
power  of  attorney  to  signify  therein  his 
ceptance  of  the  mandate ;  such  acceptance  be: 
conclusively  presumed  by  the  grantee's  acti 
under  the  power. 

Article  IV 

Special  powers  of  attorney  to  authorize  a 
of  ownership  granted  in  any  of  the  countries 
the  Pan  American  Union,  for  use  in  anotl 
member  country,  must  specify  in  concrete  tei 
the  nature  of  the  powers  conferred,  to  ena 
the  grantee  to  exercise  all  the  rights  necessi 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  power  with 
spect  to  property  as  well  as  to  the  taking  of 
necessary  steps  before  the  tribunals  or  adm 
i  strati ve  authorities  in  defense  thereof. 

General  powers  of  attorney  for  the  adm 
istration  of  property  shall  be  sufficient,  if 
pressly  granted  with  that  general  character; 
empower  the  grantee  to  consummate  all  m 
ner  of  administrative  acts,  including  the  pre 
cution  and  defense  of  lawsuits  and  administ 
tive  and  judicial  proceedings,  in  connect 
with  the  administration  of  the  property. 

General  powers  of  attorney  for  lawsuits,  ( 
lections  or  administrative  or  judicial  proce 
ings,  when  so  worded  as  to  indicate  that  tl 
confer  all  general  powers  and  all  such  spe< 
powers  as,  according  to  the  law,  ordinarily 
quire  a  special  clause,  shall  be  deemed  to 
granted  without  any  limitation  or  restrict 
whatever. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  have 
character  of  a  special  rule  which  shall  pre\ 
over   such   general   rules  to  the  contrary 
the  legislation  of  the  respective  country  n 
establish. 

Article  V 

Powers  of  attorney  granted  in  any  of  ' 
member  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Uni 
which  are  executed  in  conformity  with  the  ru 
of  this  protocol,  shall  be  given  full  faith  a 
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,  provided,  however,  that  they  are  legal- 
l  accordance  with  the  special  rules  govern- 
gralization. 

Article  VI 

rers  of  attorney  granted  abroad  and  in  a 
n  language  may  be  translated  into  the 
age  of  the  country  of  their  destination  and 
anslation  incorporated  as  part  of  the  text 
s  instrument  thereof.  In  such  case,  the 
ation,  so  authorized  by  the  grantor,  shall 
;med  accurate  in  every  particular.  The 
ation  of  the  power  of  attorney  may  also 
de  in  the  country  where  the  power  is  to  be 
id,  in  accordance  with  the  local  usage  or 
ent  laws  of  such  a  country. 

Article  VII 

rers  granted  in  a  foreign  country  do  not 
(e  as  a  prerequisite  their  registration  or 
;olization  thereof  in  designated  offices, 
ver,  this  rule  will  not  prevail  when  the 
ration  or  protocolization  of  such  instru- 
is  required  by  the  law  as  a  special  formal- 
specific  cases. 

Article  VIII 

f  person  who  may,  pursuant  to  the  perti- 
egislation,  intervene  or  become  a  party  in 
icial  or  administrative  proceeding  for  the 
se  of  his  interests,  may  be  represented  by 
mteer,  on  condition,  however,  that  such 
sentative  shall  furnish  the  necessary  legal 
rity  in  writing,  or  that,  pending  the  due 
mtiation  of  his  authority,  such  representa- 
hall  furnish  bond,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Jtent  tribunal  or  administrative  authority, 
pond  for  the  costs  or  damages  which  his 
i  may  occasion. 

Article  IX 

ihe  case  of  powers  of  attorney,  executed  in 
f  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
iordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  to 
lized  in  any  other  member  country  of  the 
l,  notaries  duly  commissioned  as  such 
•  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries  shall 
emed  to  have  authority  to  exercise  func- 


tions and  powers  equivalent  to  those  accorded 
to  native  notaries  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
(name  of  country),  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  the  necessity  of  protocolization  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  cases  referred  to  in  article  VII. 

Article  X 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  articles 
with  respect  to  notaries,  shall  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  authorities  or  officials  that  exercise 
notorial  functions  under  the  laws  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Article  XI 

The  original  of  the  present  protocol  in  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  English  and  French,  under  the 
present  date  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  opened  for  signature  by 
the  states,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Article  XII 

The  present  protocol  is  operative  as  respects 
each  High  Contracting  Party  on  the  date  of 
signature  by  such  party.  It  shall  be  open  for 
signature  on  behal  f  of  any  of  the  states,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  shall  re- 
main operative  indefinitely,  but  any  party  may 
terminate  its  own  obligations  hereunder  three 
months  after  it  has  given  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  notice  of  such  intention. 

Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph  any  state  desiring  to  do  so 
may  sign  the  present  protocol  ad  referendum, 
which  protocol  in  this  case,  shall  not  take  effect, 
with  respect  to  such  state,  until  after  the  de- 
posit of  the  instrument  of  ratification,  in  con- 
formity with  its  constitutional  procedure. 

Article  XIII 

Any  state  desiring  to  approve  the  present 
protocol  with  modifications  may  indicate,  when 
signing  the  protocol,  the  form  in  which  the 
instrument  will  be  given  effect  within  its 
territory. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  full  powers 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  sign  this 
Protocol  on  behalf  of  their  respective  govern- 
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ments,  and   affix  thereto  their  seals  on  the 
dates  appearing  opposite  their  signatures. 

The  foregoing  document  has  been  deposited 
on  this  date  with  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
opened  to  the  signature  of  the  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  January  3,  1940,  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
February  17,  1940. 

L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the 

Pan  American  Union. 

Venezuela 

By  a  letter  dated  February  29,  1940,  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  that  on  February 
20, 1940,  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  on  behalf  of  his  Government  the 
Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of  Attorney 
Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroad,  opened  for 
signature  at  the  Union  on  February  17,  1940. 
In  signing  the  protocol,  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  made  a  declaration  that  its  approval 
of  the  first  clause  of  article  I  is  subject  to  modi- 
fications which  read  in  translation  as  follows: 

"1.  If  the  power  should  be  granted  in  his  own 
name  by  a  natural  person,  the  official  legaliz- 
ing the  document  (notary,  registrar,  clerk, 
judge  or  any  other  person  to  whom  the  law  of 
the  respective  country  assigns  such  function) 
shall  certify  that  he  knows  the  grantor  and  that 
he  is  legally  capacitated  to  make  such  grant, 
according  to  documents  which  he  has  produced." 

EDUCATION 

Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Relations  (Treaty 
Series  No.  928) 

Chile 

An  announcement  regarding  the  award  by 
Chile  of  two  exchange  fellowships  to  United 
States  students  as  provided  by  the  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter -American  Cultural 
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Relations,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Deo 
ber  23,  1936,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under 
heading  "The  American  Republics." 

PUBLICATIONS 

International  Convention  for  the  Supp 
sion  of  the  Circulation  of  and  Traffii 
Obscene  Publications 

France 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  Les 
of  Nations  dated  February  7,  1940,  the  ins 
ment  of  ratification  by  France  of  the  Con 
tion  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Circulation 
and  Traffic  in  Obscene  Publications,  signe 
Geneva  on  September  12,  1923,  was  depos 
with  the  Secretariat  on  January  16,  1940. 

When  transmitting  the  instrument  of  rati 
tion  the  French  Government  stated  that  it 
not  assume  any  obligation  as  regards 
colonies,  protectorates,  or  the  territories  pi 
under  its  mandate. 

According  to  information  furnished  by 
League  of  Nations  the  following  countries  '. 
ratified  or  adhered  to  the  convention :  Afg 
istan;  Albania;  Belgium  (includes  also  the 
gian  Congo  and  the  mandated  territor 
Ruanda-Urundi) ;  Brazil;  Great  Britain 
Northern  Ireland ;  Newfoundland ;  Great  ] 
ain  for  Southern  Rhodesia,  Nigeria  (col 
protectorate,  Cameroons  under  British  i 
date),  Seychelles,  British  Honduras,  Ce; 
Kenya  (colony  and  protectorate),  Maur 
British  Solomon  Islands  protectorate,  Gi 
and  Ellice  Islands,  Fiji,  Uganda,  Trinidad 
Tobago,  Zanzibar,  Tanganyika  Territory, 
ward  Islands,  Windward  Islands,  Ga 
(colony  and  protectorate),  Nyasaland,  St 
Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Noi 
erated  Malay  States:  Brunei,  Johore,  K< 
Kelantan,  Trengganu,  Sierra  Leone  (cc 
and  protectorate),  Northern  Rhodesia,  Bi 
dos,  Gold  Coast,  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  M 
Somaliland,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  S1 
land,  Hong  Kong,  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  1 
land  Islands  and  dependencies,  St.  He 
Palestine,  Trans-Jordan,  Jamaica,  Bi 
Guiana;  Canada;  Australia  (including  th< 
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es  of  Papua  and  Norfolk  Island  and  the 
ated  territories  of  New  Guinea  and 
u) ;  New  Zealand  (including  the  man- 
territory  of  Western  Samoa) ;  Union  of 
i  Africa  (including  the  mandated  territory 
mth-West  Africa);  Ireland;  India;  Bul- 
;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Czechoslo- 
;  Free  City  of  Danzig;  Denmark;  Egypt; 
lia;  Finland;  France;  Germany;  Greece; 
smala;  Hungary;  Iran;  Iraq;  Italy; 
ti;  Latvia;  Luxemburg;  San  Marino; 
tco;  The  Netherlands  (including  Nether- 
;  Indies,  Surinam  and  Curacao) ;  Norway; 
guay;  Poland;  Portugal;  Rumania;  Sal- 
r;  Spain;  Switzerland;  Thailand  (Siam) ; 
ey;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
Yugoslavia. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

•-American    Radiocommunication    Con- 
vention (Treaty  Series  No.  938) 

il 

le  American  Charge  at  Habana  transmitted 
e  Secretary  of  State  with  a  despatch  dated 
;h  2,  1940,  a  note  from  the  Cuban  Foreign 
e  dated  February  26,  1940,  stating  that  the 
ument  of  ratification  by  Brazil  of  the 
r-American  Radiocommunication  Conven- 
signed  at  Habana  on  December  17,  1937, 
deposited  with  the  Cuban  Government  on 
jmber  29,  1939.  The  note  adds  that  the 
ention  was  ratified  with  a  reservation.  On 
ing  the  convention  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
t  made  a  reservation  which  reads  in  transla- 
as  follows : 

?he  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
sil  has  authorized  the  Chief  of  its  Delega- 
te the  First  Inter-American  Radio  Confer- 
to  sign  'ad-referendum'  the  International 
eements  just  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
3r  the  reservation  that  the  Government  of 
zil  will  only  ratify  same,  in  case  their  pro- 
ms are  not  in  conflict  with  the  South  Ameri- 
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can  Agreement  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  its  Internal 
Regulations,  nor  with  any  other  International 
Commitments  already  entered  into  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government." 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  countries  have  ratified  the 
convention:  United  States  of  America,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  Peru.  Paraguay  has  ad- 
hered ad  referendum  to  the  convention. 

Inter-American  Arrangement  Concerning 
Radiocommunications 

Brazil 

The  above-mentioned  note  of  February  16, 
1940,  from  the  Cuban  Foreign  Office  states  also 
that  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  Brazil  of 
the  Inter-American  Arrangement  Concerning 
Radiocommunications,  signed  at  Habana  on  De- 
cember 13, 1937,  was  deposited  on  November  29, 
1939. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  countries  have  approved  the 
arrangement :  United  States  of  America,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Peru. 


Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Fiscal  Year  1940:  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  amounting  to  $325,000  [for  the  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  the 
Trans-Isthmian  Highway].  (H.  Doc.  641,  76th  Cong., 
3d  sess.)     2  pp.    50. 

Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  1941:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  Third  Session, 
on  H.  R.  8319,  a  Bill  Making  Appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Justice,  and 
for  the  Judiciary  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June 
30, 1941,  and  for  Other  Purposes,     ii,  204  pp.    250. 
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SOVIET-FINNISH  SITUATION 

Statement  by  the  President 


eased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  13] 

n  a  statement  given  to  the  press  on  Decem- 
1, 1939,1  the  President  said,  "It  is  tragic  to 
the  policy  of  force  spreading,  and  to  realize 
t  wanton  disregard  for  law  is  still  on  the 
rch."  At  the  same  time,  the  President  de- 
red  that  all  peace-loving  peoples  still  hope 
relations  throughout  the  world  on  the  basis 
law  and  order  and  unanimously  condemn 
ort  to  military  force  as  the  arbiter  of  inter- 
ional  differences. 

rhe  President  also  asserted  that  news  of  the 
net  naval  and  military  bombings  within 
mish  territory  had  come  as  a  profound 
ick;  that  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the 
rid,  the  present  trend  to  force  makes  inse- 
■e  the  independent  existence  of  small  nations 
every  continent  and  jeopardizes  the  rights 
mankind  to  self-government. 


The  President  now  adds  to  his  statement  of 
December  1,  1939,  by  saying  that  the  people  of 
Finland,  by  their  unexcelled  valor  and  strong 
resistance  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  armed 
forces,  have  won  the  moral  right  to  live  in 
everlasting  peace  and  independence  in  the  land 
they  have  so  bravely  defended. 

The  President  reiterates  that  the  people  and 
Government  of  Finland  have  again  increased 
the  respect  and  warm  regard  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  even  though  it  is  clear  that  by 
virtue  of  an  attack  by  a  neighbor  many  times 
stronger  they  have  been  compelled  to  yield  ter- 
ritory and  to  accept  a  material  weakening  of 
their  own  future  defense  of  their  independence. 

The  ending  of  this  war  does  not  yet  clarify 
the  inherent  right  of  small  nations  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  integrity  against  attack  by 
superior  force. 


'•/■-:■■■ 
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CALLS  BY  AMERICAN  VESSELS  AT  BELLIGERENT  PORTS 

Letter  From  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


leased  to  the  press  March  14] 

rhe  Secretary  of  State  on  February  3  re- 
ved  from  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
iritime  Commission  a  request  that  the  Secre- 
y  of  State  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
'ney  General  on  the  following  two  questions : 


See  the  Bulletin  of  December  2,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No. 
,  p.  609. 


"First:  Is  it  unlawful,  under  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939,  for  American  vessels,  on  a  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States  and  carrying  goods 
and/or  passengers  destined  to  ports  in  the 
United  States,  to  call  at  a  port  in  a  belligerent 
state  (other  than  one  exempted  under  section 
2  (g)  but  not  in  a  combat  area  proclaimed 
under  section  3  of  the  Act)  when  no  unloading 
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of  cargo  or  disembarkation  of  passengers  takes 
place  in  such  ports? 

"Second:  If  vessels  may  enter  such  ports 
under  such  circumstances,  may  they  take  on 
there  passengers  and  articles  or  materials  des- 
tined for  the  United  States?" 

The  Secretary  of  State  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  on  February  5  and 
received  on  March  14  the  following  reply : 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  13,  1940. 

The  Honorable, 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
5,  1940,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  requesting  that 
in  view  of  the  matters  set  forth  therein  you 
obtain  my  opinion  upon  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

"First:  Is  it  unlawful,  under  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939,  for  American  vessels,  on  a  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States  and  carrying  goods 
and/or  passengers  destined  to  ports  in  th,e 
United  States,  to  call  at  a  port  in  a  belligerent 
state  (other  than  one  exempted  under  section 
2  (g)  but  not  in  a  combat  area  proclaimed 
under  section  3  of  the  Act)  when  no  unloading 
of  cargo  or  disembarkation  of  passengers  takes 
place  in  such  ports? 

"Second:  If  vessels  may  enter  such  ports 
under  such  circumstances,  may  they  take  on 
there  passengers  and  articles  or  materials  des- 
tined for  the  United  States?" 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  are  questions 
which  have  actually  arisen  and  are  now  pend- 
ing either  in  your  Department  or  in  the  Mari- 
time Commission  requiring  administrative  ac- 
tion by  you  or  by  the  Commission  so  as  to 
warrant  their  submission  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  official  opinion.  If  the  purpose 
of  the  opinion  i9  to  enable  your  Department 
or  the  Maritime  Commission  to  advise  the  own- 
ers or  operators  of  American  vessels  of  their 
rights  and  duties  under  the  law,  such  purpose 
does  not  justify  its  rendition.    It  has  long 


been  held  improper  for  the  Attorney  Ger 
to  render  to  the  head  of  a  department  or  ag 
of  the  Government  an  opinion  for  the  pur 
of  enabling  that  official  to  advise  private 
sons  or  interests  of  their  rights  and  du 
20  Op.  463,  464;  39  Op.  11.  Moreover 
opinion  rendered  by  me  contrary  to  the  " 
held  by  the  owners  or  operators  of  the  ve 
would  not  be  binding  on  them ;  nor  would 
sustaining  their  views  afford  them  any  pr< 
tion  in  subsequent  prosecutions.  United  Si 
v.  Dietrich,  126  Fed.  671.  It  does  not  apj 
therefore,  that  an  opinion  by  me  at  this  1 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

I  think  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is 
view  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  this  Dej 
ment — which  Division  would  conduct  any 
ceedings  instituted  under  the  penal  provis 
of  the  statute — that  American  vessels  are 
hibited  by  the  statute  from  going  into  belli 
ent  ports  under  circumstances  outlined  in  j 
questions.     The  views  of  the  Criminal  I 
sion  are  set  forth  in  the  attached  copy  of  rr 
orandum  prepared  in  that  Division. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  H.  Jackson 

Attorney  Genet 

[Enclosure] 

March  12,  194 

Memorandum  for  the  Attorney  Generj 

Re:  Request  for  opinion  on  certain 
questions  arising  under  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939. 

Your  opinion  has  been  requested  on  the 
lowing  two  questions  : 

First:  Is  it  unlawful,  under  the  Neutra 
Act  of  1939,  for  American  vessels,  on  a  ret 
voyage  to  the  United  States  and  carrying  gc 
and/or  passengers  destined  to  ports  in 
United  States,  to  call  at  a  port  in  a  belligei 
state 2  (other  than  one  exempted  under  sec 


2  Belligerent  states  are  those  named  by  Preside 
proclamation  pursuant  to  See.  1  (a),  infra,  p. 
There  has  been  one  such  proclamation  to  date ;  4  ] 
4493,  November  4,  1939. 
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r)s  but  not  in  a  combat  area4  proclaimed 
zr  section  3  of  the  Act)  when  no  unloading 
irgo  or  disembarkation  of  passengers  takes 
e  in  such  ports? 

>cond:  If  vessels  may  enter  such  ports 
er  such  circumstances,  may  they  take  on 
e  passengers  and  articles  or  materials  des- 
d  for  the  United  States? 

ou  have  requested  a  memorandum  on  this 
ter,  the  content  of  which  is  to  be  directed 
ticularly  to  the  question  whether  such  con- 
t  on  the  part  of  American  flag  ships  as  is 
cated  in  the  two  questions  set  forth  above, 
ild  constitute  violations  of  the  Neutrality 
of  1939  justifying  criminal  prosecutions, 
'here  are  attached  memoranda,  one  by  the 
ing  General  Counsel  for  the  United  States 
ritime  Commission ;  another  by  counsel  for 
American  President  Lines,  Ltd.,  each  sup- 
ting  a  negative  answer  to  the  first  of  the 
•  questions  presented  and  an  affirmative 
wer  to  the  second,  i.  e.,  according  to  these 
nions  calls  by  American  flag  vessels  at 
iigerent  ports  not  in  combat  areas,  no  cargo 
tig  unloaded  and  no  passengers  disembark- 
,  do  not  constitute  violations  of  the  Neu- 
lity  Act  of  1939.    The  Act  provides : 

lection  1.  (a)  That  whenever  the  President, 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,  shall 
I  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between 
sign  states,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
te  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
ited  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citi- 
B  of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall 
le  a  proclamation  naming  the  states  hi- 
ved; and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by 
>clamation,  name  other  states  as  and  when 
ly  may  become  involved  in  the  war. 
Section  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall 
vq  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  authority 
section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful 


Sec.  2  (g)  excepts  from  the  provisions  of  Sec.  2 
ports  of  belligerent  states  located  in  certain  de- 
ibed  areas  which  were  thought  by  Congress  to  be 
far  removed  from  hostilities  as  to  make  unneces- 
y  any  restrictions  governing  commerce  in  American 
ps. 

Combat  areas  are  created  by  Presidential  procla- 
tion  issued  pursuant  to  provisions  of  Sec.  3  (a), 
ra,  p.  297.  To  date  there  has  been  one  such  procla- 
tion ;  4  F.  R.  4495,  November  4,  1939. 
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for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any  pas- 
sengers or  any  articles  or  materials  to  any  state 
named  in  such  proclamation. 

Section  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall 
have  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  1  (a),  and  he  shall  thereafter 
find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  so  requires,  he  shall,  by  procla- 
mation, define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter 
it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  American 
vessel  to  proceed  into  or  through  any  such 
combat  area.  The  combat  areas  so  defined 
may  be  made  to  apply  to  surface  vessels  or 
aircraft,  or  both. 

/ — Judicial  Interpretation 

Determination  of  the  two  questions  pre- 
sented turns  solely  upon  the  meaning,  as  used 
in  Sec.  2  (a)  of  the  words  "...  to  carry  any 
passengers  or  any  articles  or  materials  to  any 
state  named.  .  .  ."  Exactly  what  meaning  are 
these  words  intended  to  convey  ?  Is  it  unlawful 
under  this  provision  for  an  American  vessel 
simply  to  go  to  the  port  of  a  belligerent  state 
or  is  the  carrying  of  "passengers",  "articles" 
or  "materials"  to  such  a  port  forbidden  only 
if  it  be  done  in  contemplation  of  the  pas- 
sengers' there  disembarking  or  the  cargo's 
being  there  unloaded?  Or,  perhaps  more 
clearly  stated,  does  the  section  proscribe  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  cargo  to  such 
a  belligerent  port  only  if  that  port  is  a  port 
of  destination  for  such  passengers  or  cargo? 

A  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  carry 
.  .  .  to  would  appear  to  include  the  carrying 
to  a  port  regardless  of  whether  or  not  that 
port  might  be  the  port  of  destination.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  the  intention  was 
simply  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  cargo 
or  passengers  destined  to  a  belligerent  and  not 
to  prevent  the  transportation  of  such  cargo 
or  passengers  through,  by  way  of,  or  via  a 
belligerent  port  destined,  for  example,  to  some 
neutral  port.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the 
word  to  was  advisedly  used  to  effect  this  in- 
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tention  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  word  to  in 
transportation  parlance  has  an  established  and 
universally  accepted  meaning.    When  used  on 
a  bill  of  lading,  for  example,  or  on  a  passenger 
ticket  providing  transportation  to  a  port  it  is 
pointed  out  the  port  referred  to  is  always  the 
port   of  destination   and   further,   passengers 
and  cargo  cannot  be  said  to  be  transported  to 
way  ports  or  ports  of  call  en  route.     They  are 
transported  to  the  port  of  destination  via  such 
way  ports  or  ports  of  call.     The  use  of  the 
word  to,  it  is  contended,  contemplates  only  such 
a  carrying  as  terminates  at  the  belligerent  port 
and  does  not  prohibit  a  mere  entry  into  such 
a  port  nor  a  call  there  en  route  to  port  of  des- 
tination.    It  ought  not  be  accorded,  for  exam- 
ple, the  meaning  more  specifically  described  by 
such  words  as  via,  by  way  of,  through.    In 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  word  to  as 
here  used,  was  intended  to  have  this  somewhat 
limited  and  narrow  meaning,  attention  is  di- 
rected to  Sec.  3  (a)  of  this  Act,  supra,  p.  2,  in 
which  the  words  into  and  through  were  actual- 
ly employed,  where  the  intention  was  to  keep 
ships   out   of   combat    areas,   indicating   that 
Congress    consciously    selected    the    word    to 
where  a  narrower  meaning  was  intended.    It 
is  said  that  the  use  of  the  word  to  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  word  carry  denotes  clearly  the 
bearing  of  goods  and  passengers  not  merely  in 
the  direction  of  but  for  discharge  or  delivery 
at  the  point  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried. 

Research  has  revealed  nothing  indicating  the 
correctness  of  any  such  construction.  Indeed, 
such  authority  as  bears  on  the  question  estab- 
lishes beyond  question  the  correctness  of  a 
contrary  result.  Eeview  of  legislative  history 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  In 
Taylor  v.  United  States,  207  U.  S.  120  (1907), 
the  master  of  a  Cunard  steamship  was  con- 
victed upon  a  charge  of  violating  Sec.  18  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  March  3,  1903,  32  Stat. 
1213,  1217. 5    An  alien  seaman  had  signed  on 

'This  section  made  it  the  duty  of  owners,  officers 
and  agents  of  any  vessel  bringing  an  alien  to  the 
United  States,  to  adopt  due  precautions  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  any  such  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any 
time  or  place  other  than  that  designated  by  the  Im- 
migration Officer. 
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the  ship  at  Fiume,  Hungary,  for  a  round  I 
to  be  paid  upon  his  return  to  Fiume.  Upon 
rival  at  New  York,  this  seaman  being  grai 
shore  leave,  decided  to  remain  in  the  Un 
States  and  not  to  return  to  the  ship, 
court  said  '"bringing  to  the  United  Sts 
taken  literally  and  nicely  means,  as  a  sim 
phrase  in  §  8  plainly  means,  transporting  t 
intent  to  leave  in  the  United  States  and  for 
sake  of  transport— not  transporting  with 
tent  to  carry  back,  and  merely  as  incidem 
employment  on  the  instrument  of  transpo 
The  decision  in  this  case,  as  reference  to  it ' 
reveal,  may  be  said  to  have  turned  upon  1 
point;  or  it  might  with  equal  justification 
said  to  have  turned  upon  an  entirely  diffei 
point.  Assuming  it  to  have  held,  howe1 
that  the  words  "bringing  ...  to  the  Uni 
States"  connote  only  a  transporting  to  a  Uni 
States  port  of  destination,  it  appears  to 
the  sole  case,  except  for  lower  court  cases  boi 
by  it,  which  might  lend  any  support  to 
adoption  of  such  a  construction  of  the  wo 
carry  to  as  used  in  Sec.  2  (a)  of  the  Neuti 
ity  Act  of  1939;  and  as  pointed  out  hereai 
in  this  memorandum  the  case  has  been  o\ 
ruled  on  this  proposition  by  Osaka  Shosen  L 
v.  United  States,  300  U.  S.  98  (1936). 

The  meaning  attributed  by  the  Supre 
Court  in  the  Taylor  case  to  the  words  "brii 
ing  an  alieh  to  the  United  States  .  .  ."  w 
of  course,  a  precedent  for  lower  courts  wh; 
adopted  a  similar  construction  for  the  same 
similar  words  in  other  and  later  statut 
Thus,  in  Dollar  Steamship  Line  v.  Elting, 
F.  (2d)  1035  (CCA.  2d;  1931),  in  which  t 
court  was  concerned  with  Sec.  9  of  the  Imii 
gration  Act  of  1924,  Title  8  U.S.C,  Sec.  V 
the  court,  following  the  Taylor  case,  said  til 
the  words  "  'to  bring  to  the  United  States  .  . 
any  alien  afflicted  with  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  dangeroi 
contagious  disease,'  did  not  include  perso 
having  thru  tickets  who  are  brought  to  o 
shores  merely  as  a  step  in  the  voyage  of  a  vess 
to  a  foreign  country." 

In  The  Alphonso  XIII,  53  F.  (2d)  IS 
(D.C,  S.D.  N.Y.;  1931),  the  court  followi 
the  Taylor  case  in  construing  the  words  "brin. 
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an  alien  to  .  .  .  the  United  States"  in  Sec. 
of  Title  8  U.S.C.,  being  the  Immigration 
of  1917,  as  amended  by  Sec.  27  of  the  Ina- 
ction Act  of  1924. 

he  Habana,  63  F.  (2d)  812,  (CCA.  2d; 
),  involving  the  same  statute  involved  in 
Taylor  case,  as  subsequently  amended, 
ifically  follows  the  Taylor  case,  the  Circuit 
rt  of  Appeals  being  bound  by  it. 

the  Taylor  case  can  be  said  to  have  been, 
ae  time,  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
svords  "bringing  ...  to  the  United  States" 
emplated  only  the  bringing  to  the  United 
es  of  cargo  or  persons  destined  for  the 
ted  States,  here  to  be  unloaded  or  here  to 
aibark,  which  of  course  is  the  construction 
t  favorable  to  that  urged  with  reference 
lee.  2  (a)  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  then  that 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  overruled  on 

proposition  by  Osaka  Shosen  Line  v. 
ted  States,  300  U.S.  98,  and  of  course  such 
uasive  force  in  favor  of  that  proposition, 
aight  have  been  attributed  to  the  several 
:r  court  cases  mentioned,  must  fall  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Taylor  case, 
l  the  Osaka  Shosen  case  a  libel  was  filed 
er  Sec.  10  (a)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
ruary  5,  1917,  as  amended,  Title  8  U.S.C, 

146,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  every  per- 

including  owners,  masters,  officers  and 
its  of  vessels  or  transportation  lines  "bring- 
an  alien  to,  .  .  .  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
j  the  landing  of  such  alien  in  the  United 
es  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as 
gnated  by  the  immigration  officers."  The 
ka  Shosen  Line  Steamship,  Santos  Mam, 
ired  the  Port  of  Galveston,  Texas,  with 
ratore  Sprovieri,  an  alien  passenger,  aboard, 
ovieri  was  en  route  from  Brazil  to  Japan 
n  a  through  ticket  and  was  not  entitled  to 
ir  the  United  States.  He  did,  however, 
e  the  ship  at  Galveston,  was  later  arrested 

deported.  The  District  Court  dismissed 
libel.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Fifth  Circuit  reversed  and  remanded  with 
ructions  to  enter  a  decree  for  the  United 
tes.  The  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari, 
i  petitioner  contended  that  one  who  trans- 
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ports  an  alien  passenger  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another  does  not  bring  him  to  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
vision, by  entering,  with  the  alien  on  board, 
an  American  port  of  call  on  the  way.  The 
Court  decided  otherwise.  In  the  course  of  its 
opinion  the  Court  said : 

The  basic  contention  of  petition  ...  is  that 
one  who  transports  an  alien  passenger  from 
one  foreign  country  to  another,  does  not  bring 
him  to  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning 
of  §  10,  by  entering,  with  the  alien  on  board 
an  American  port  of  call  on  the  way  .... 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  a  ship  which 
enters  one  of  our  ports  has  come  to  the  United 
States;  and  a  passenger  on  board  obviously 
has  come  with  the  ship,  and  consequently  has 
been  brought  by  the  ship  to  the  United  States. 
And  this  remains  none  the  less  the  fact,  al- 
though the  ship  continue  on  her  way  to  a 
foreign  port,  and  although  it  was  intended  that 
the  passenger  should  go  with  her,  and  not  be  left 
in  the  United  States.  To  say  that  the  passenger 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  United  States  unless 
the  intent  was  to  leave  him  here,  is  not  to  con- 
strue the  statute  but  to  add  an  additional  and 
qualifying  term  to  its  provisions.  This  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  do  under  the  guise  of 
construction,  .... 

The  words  construed  in  that  case  were 
bring  .  .  .  to.  In  Sec.  2  (a)  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939  the  words  are  carry  .  .  .  to.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  words  ubring  .  .  .  to 
the  United  States",  as  used  in  Sec.  10  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as 
amended,  Title  8,  U.S.C,  Sec.  146,  a  criminal 
statute,  were  not  to  be  qualified,  limited  or  nar- 
rowed in  their  scope  so  as  to  apply  only  to  a 
bringing  to  with  intent  to  leave  in  the  United 
States.  The  words  bring  to  the  United  States 
were  held  to  contemplate  any  bringing  to  the 
United  States  regardless  of  whether  the  United 
States  port  should  be  a  way  port,  a  port  of 
call,  a  port  en  route  or  a  port  of  final  and  ul- 
timate destination.  The  construction  placed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  on  the  words 
bring  to  seems  to  be  controlling  of  this  case. 
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The  words  are  not  the  same,  it  is  true,  but  the 
contention  that  the  words  bring  to  the  United 
States   contemplate   only    a   bringing   to   the 
United  States  as  a  port  of  destination,  seems 
clearly  to  be  more,  rather  than  less  justifiable 
than  the  contention  that  the  words  carry  to 
any  state   should  be  similarly   limited.    The 
idea  of  a  continuing  passage  or  carriage  with 
one  or  several  way  stops  en  route,  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
words  carry  to  any  state.     These  words,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  reasonably  descriptive  of  just  such 
a  thought.     The  thought  most  naturally  con- 
veyed by  the  words  bring  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand  does  not  appear  to  contain 
any  idea  of  continuity  of  partially  interrupted 
action,  passage  or  transportation.     Certainly  it 
can  be  more  reasonably  urged  that  these  words 
exclude  any  such  idea  than  that  the  words 
carry  to  any  state  exclude  such  idea.     The  word 
bring  quite  naturally  creates  a  shade  of  mean- 
ing in  its  indirect  object  the   United  States 
which  is  most  consistent  with  its  being  a  final 
terminus    or    point    of    ultimate    destination. 
The  word  carry,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  seem 
to  shade  at  all  the  connotation  of  its  indirect 
object  any  state  and,  further,  the  words  bring 
to  having  as  their  object  the  United  States,  a 
single  and  specific  geographic  area,  lend  less 
support  to  a  contention  that  a  way  stop  or  a 
stop  en  route  was  contemplated  than  do  the 
words  carry  to  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
words  any  state,  the  latter  not  being  a  single, 
specific  geographic  area  but  rather,  any  geo- 
graphic area  properly  denominated  a  state. 

The  penal  character  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
has  been  urged  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
it  must  be  strictly  construed.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Osaka  Shosen  case  disposed  of 
the  same  contention  with  these  words : 

It  is  urged  that  the  statute  is  highly  penal 
in  character  and  should  therefore  be  construed 
strictly.  But  the  object  of  all  construction, 
whether  of  penal  or  other  statutes,  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  legislative  intent;  and  in  penal  stat- 
utes, as  in  those  of  a  different  character,  "if 
the  language  be  clear,  it  is  conclusive". 
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The  penal  character  of  this  statute  might  i 
be  urged  to  prevail  against  any  attempt  to 
elude  within  the  domain  of  its  prohibit 
something  not  clearly  contemplated  by  its 
actors.  It  cannot  be  urged  to  graft  upon  it 
way  of  construction,  an  exception  at  plain  v 
ance  with  its  unambiguous  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  force  of  the  Osaka  i 

itself  as  a  controlling  precedent  involvinj 

matter  of  statutory  construction,  the  cont 

of  that  case  considered  in  conjunction  with 

decision  in  the  Taylor  case  and  with  the  c 

tent  of  the  lower  court  cases  referred  to  ab( 

which  followed  it,  abundantly  refutes  the  c 

tention  that  the  word  to  should  properly 

given  a  meaning  as  a  word  of  art,  when  used 

conjunction  with  transportation  matters,  difl 

ent   from   its   normal,   natural   and    accep 

meaning.    Language  contained  in  each  of  th 

cases  shows  quite  plainly  that  the  meaning 

the  word  to  is  not  such  as  to  limit  the  appli 

bility  of  Sec.  2  (a)   of  the  Neutrality  Act 

1939  to  cases  involving  a  carriage  to  a  point 

ultimate  destination.    As  pointed  out  in  1 

Osaka  Shosen  case  the  Taylor  case  did  i 

stand  for  the  proposition  that  the  words  cw. 

to  as  used  in  the  section  of  the  Immigrati 

Act  involved  in  that  case  should  be  constru 

to  include  only  a  carrying  to  the  United  Sta 

as  a  port  of  final  destination.    The  decision 

the  Taylor  case  is  explained  on  other  groum 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  lower  court  cas 

above  mentioned  were  based  on  a  misinterpi 

tation  of  the  holding  in  the  Taylor  case. 

each  instance  the  lower  court  felt  itself  boui 

to  give  to  similar  words  a  construction  in  8 

cordance  with  the  one  adopted  in  the  Tayl 

case  which,  in  each  case,  was  felt  to  be  whol 

inconsistent  with  the  normal  and  common 

accepted  meaning  of  these  words. 

In  Dollar  Steamship  Line  v.  Elting,  51  '. 
(2d)  1035,  (CCA.  2d;  1931)  the  court,- A 
gustus  N.  Hand,  Circuit  Judge,  referring 
Sec.  9  of  the  Immigration  Act,  as  amended  : 
1924,  U.S.C  Title  8,  Sec.  145,  containing  tl 
words  bring  to  the  United  States,  said : 

If  taken  literally,  section  9  might  be  n 
garded  as  justifying  the  action  of  the  Depar 
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nt  [imposition  of  penalty  for  violation  of 
3  section  of  the  Act].  But  the  interpreta- 
a  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  similar  provi- 
ns  calls  for  a  contrary  result. 

en,  referring  to  the  decision  in  the  Taylor 
e,  the  court  held  that  Sec.  9,  as  amended  by 
:.  26  of  the  Immigration  Act,  making  it  un- 
rful  "to  bring  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  any 
m  afflicted  with  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  dangerous  con- 
ious  disease,"  did  not  include  persons  hav- 
;  through  tickets  who  were  brought  to  the 
ited  States  merely  as  a  step  in  the  voyage  of 
essel  to  a  foreign  country. 
Hie  same  adherence  to  binding  precedent  is 
nifest  in  the  opinion  of  the  Second  Circuit 
urt  of  Appeals  in  The  Habana  (two  cases) 
F.  (2d)  813,  and  in  The  Alphonso  XIII, 
F.  (2d)  124,  126  (D.  C.  S.  D.  N.  Y.).  In 
e  Habana,  the  court  said : 

these  cases  are  ruled  by  Taylor  v.  United 
ites  .  .  .  and  Dollar  Line  v.  Elting.  .  .  . 
e  section,  as  it  was  before  the  Supreme 
urt  in  the  first  case,  was,  in  substance,  the 
ne,  and  it  was  there  held  that  "bringing  to" 
s  United  States  meant  bringing  aliens  there 
th  intent  to  leave  them.  That  section,  18  of 
s  Act  of  1903  (32  Stat.  1217),  has  since  been 
enacted  twice,  in  1917  and  1924.  The  lan- 
age  was  changed,  but  the  phrase,  "bringing 
"  was  retained ;  .  .  . 

tn  clear  recognition  of  the  binding  character 
the  Taylor  case  in  compelling  the  adoption 
a  construction  at  variance  with  the  natural 
>aning  of  the  section,  the  court  further  said : 

While  the  result  is  that  a  shipowner  touch- 
y  in  the  United  States  is  not  responsible 
mi  for  a  negligent  failure  to  restrain  pas- 
lgers  who  escape,  this  is  involved  in  the  au- 
jritative  interpretation.  .  .  . 

[n  The  Alphonso  XIII,  District  Judge 
oolsey  confesses  to  the  abnormality  and  un- 
turalness  of  the  meaning  which  he  felt  com- 
lled  by  the  Taylor  case  to  give  to  the  words 
Inging  ,  .  .  to,  when  he  said: 
[f  I  were  dealing  with  the  matter  do  ndvo, 
instructed  by  the  authority  of  the  courts 
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above  me,  I  might  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  give  the  words  "bringing  an  alien  to  the 
United  States"  a  meaning,  as  words  of  art 
different  from  what  they  literally  mean. 

But  I  do  not  feel  myself  free  to  put  my  own 
construction  on  these  words  as  used  in  this 
section  because  of  the  opinion  in  Taylor  v. 
United  States.  .  .  . 

And  finally,  in  Osaka  Shosen  Line  v.  United 
States,  300  U.  S.  98,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland,  in  referring  to  Sec.  10  (a) 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917, 
as  amended,  Title  8  U.S.C.,  Sec.  146,  contain- 
ing the  words  bringing  an  alien  to  .  .  .  the 
United  States,  said : 

If  it  were  not  for  a  sentence  contained  in  the 
opinion  of  this  court  in  Taylor  v.  United 
States,  infra,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later, 
we  might  dispose  of  this  contention  [that  one 
who  transports  an  alien  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another  does  not  bring  him  to  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  10, 
by  entering,  with  the  alien  on  board,  an 
American  port  of  call  on  the  way]  by  simply 
saying  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  unambiguous 
terms  of  this  section. 

The  Taylor  case  and  the  lower  court  cases 
referred  to,  in  view  of  the  explanatory  Osaka 
Shosen  case,  so  far  from  furnishing  support  for 
the  now  contended  narrow  construction  of  the 
words  carry  .  .  .  to  are  of  compelling  force  in 
favor  of  the  meaning  finally  adopted  in  the 
Osaka  Shosen  case.  It  is  apparent  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  each  of  these  courts  that  the 
natural,  literal  and  unambiguous  meaning  of 
the  words  bring  to  the  United  States  included 
a  bringing  to  the  United  States  either  as  a  port 
of  destination  or  as  a  way  port  or  port  of  call 
en  route  to  a  different  destination.  It  is  also 
apparent  in  view  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  case  that 
these  courts  were  right  in  their  opinion  and 
wrong  in  their  decisions. 

// — Legislative  History 

In  the  belief  that  the  United  States  would 
be  dragged  into  the  European  war  if  our  ships 
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were  sunk  and  the  lives  of  our  nationals  thus 
sacrificed,  Congress  decided  to  prevent  such 
sinkings  by  forbidding  our  ships  from  being 
upon  the  seas  in  places  and  under  conditions 
which  might  make  their  sinking  likely.6  By 
Sec.  3  (a)  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  supra, 
p.  297,  our  ships,  regardless  of  their  destination, 
are  forbidden  to  enter  certain  combat  areas. 
The  proscription  is  against  being  in  a  danger- 
ous area.  Sec.  2  (a),  supra,  p.  297,  forbids  our 
ships  from  carrying  goods  or  passengers  to 
belligerent  ports.  The  question  is  whether 
these  words  should  be  given  their  literal  mean- 
ing, making  it  unlawful  for  an  American  ves- 
sel simply  to  carry  anything  or  any  passenger 
to  a  belligerent  port;  or  are  they  properly 
qualified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  such  a 
carrying  illegal  only  if  such  port  be  a  port  of 
destination  at  which  passengers  will  disembark 
or  cargo  be  unloaded. 

In  the  congressional  debates  and  in  the 
Senate  Report,7  Section  2  (a)  seems  actually 
to  have  been  tacitly  treated  as  effecting  a  com- 
plete prohibition  against  our  ships  going  to 
any  belligerent  port  not  specifically  exempted. 
The  wording  of  the  section  which,  literally, 
would  appear  to  forbid  only  the  carrying  on  an 
American  ship  of  passengers  or  articles  or  ma- 
terials to  a  belligerent  port,  appears  to  have 
been  understood  to  have  had  a  broader  effect 
than  this,  rather  than  the  narrower  effect  which 
some  of  the  American  shipping  lines  would 
give  it.  Although  the  wording  is  inept  to 
express  it,  the  thought  clearly  implicit  in  the 
collective  mind  of  Congress  was  that  American 
ships  could  not  go  to  belligerent  ports,  save  in 
exempted  areas,  and  this  regardless  of  the 
character  of  such  ports  as  way  ports,  or  ports 
of  destination. 

In  the  Senate  Keport  (see  footnote  8,  p.  303, 
infra),  referring  to  Sec.  3  (a),  entitled  Combat 
Areas,  it  is  said  "This  in  its  very  nature  must 
apply  to  neutrals  and  not  to  belligerents  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  commerce  by  American 


8  See  remarks  of  Senator  Connally,  76  Cong.  Rec. 
(Temp.  Ed.),  p.  228  et  seq.,  October  4,  1939. 

7  Seqate  Report  No.  1155,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatipns,  76th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
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vessels  with  belligerents  under  the  prohibit: 
contained  in  Sec.  2  (a) ".  The  same  thought 
expressed  by  Senator  Pittman  at  p.  134  of 
Congressional  Record  (Temp.  Ed.),  76th  Cor 
2d  Sess.,  October  2,  1939,  in  summarizing  1 
Act  for  the  Senate.  Referring  to  Sec.  3  ( 
he  says : 

If  Senators  will  read  the  section  relating 
that  matter,  they  will  find  that  it  is  cover 
by  the  same  expression  of  the  intent  of  t 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  Pre 
dent  shall  first  find  that  the  peace  of  this  cou 
try  or  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  being  e 
dangered.  Then  he  may  establish  a  com! 
area  at  the  point  of  danger,  into  which 
American  vessel  may  enter;  that  is,  subject; 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  rules  and  reg 
lations  as  the  President  may  make. 

It  is  essential  to  allow  the  President  to  ma 
exceptions  and  rules  and  regulations,  becau 
this  provision  has  to  do  solely  with  our  vessi 
dealing  with  neutrals,  dealings  with  bellige 
ents  being  covered  under  section  2  (a),  whii 
absolutely  prevent  our  citizens  from  carryii 
on  commerce  with  belligerents. 

This  language  is  most  significant  in  disclc 
ing  the  intended  scope  and  meaning  of  Sec. 
(a).  If,  under  Sec.  2  (a),  it  be  assumed  th 
an  American  flag  ship  having  articles  and  m 
teriuls  and  passengers  aboard,  could  legally  ca 
at  a  belligerent  port,  the  only  condition  beir 
that  no  passengers  could  there  disembark  ar 
no  cargo  could  there  be  unloaded;  then  sim 
Sec.  3  (a)  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  shij 
going  to  neutral  ports,  it  would  follow  thi 
American  vessels  going  to  belligerent  pori 
could  legally  enter  and  pass  through  combs 
areas.  Sec.  3  (a)  was  understood  by  Congres 
to  apply  only  to  American  ships  bound  fc 
neutral  ports  because  it  was  believed  by  Coi 
gress  that  under  Sec.  2  (a)  no  situation  coul 
arise  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  hav 
it  apply  to  the  case  of  American  ships  goin 
to  belligerent  ports.  In  other  words,  it  mus 
have  been  understood  that  no  American  ships 
under  any  conditions,  would  be  bound  for  be! 
ligerent  ports.    If  our  ships  under  Sec.  2  (a 
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permitted  to  go  to  belligerent  ports,  then, 
ess  Sec.  3  (a)  applies,  which  Congress  says 
loes  not,  our  ships  can  go  to  such  ports  via, 
ough  and  by  way  of  combat  areas,  yet  they 
Id  not  go  through  or  by  way  of  such  areas 
hey  were  bound  for  neutral  ports.  Such  a 
lit  is,  of  course,  utterly  ridiculous.  It  is 
y  if  Sec.  2  (a)  forbids  American  ships  from 
ng  to  belligerent  ports,  whether  or  not  they 
way  ports  or  ports  of  destination,  that  this 
.lit  is  avoided.  Then  the  statement  that 
:.  3  (a)  applies  only  in  the  case  of  ships 
md  for  neutral  ports  is  clearly  accurate  and 
rect  and  the  combined  effect  of  Sees.  2  (a) 
1  3  (a)  becomes  consistent  and  logical  and 
n,  in  fact,  there  will  be  no  commerce  by 
lerican  vessels  with  belligerents  under  the 
ihibition  contained  in  Sec.  2  (a),  as  was  in- 
ded  according  to  the  Senate  Report  men- 
tied  above. 

m  the  statement  appearing  in  the  Senate  Re- 
•t  and  heretofore  quoted,  it  is  said  ".  .  .  there 
1  be  no  commerce  by  American  vessels 
h  belligerents."  From  this  it  appears  that 
!.  2  (a)  is  designed  to  eliminate  and  outlaw 
wmerce  with  belligerents  carried  on  through 
i  instrumentality  of  American  flag  ships, 
w  the  specific  words  of  the  section,  literally 
erpreted,  forbid  only  the  carrying  (of  ar- 
les,  materials  or  passengers)  to  a  belligerent 
te  and  if  its  meaning  be  further  narrowed 
has  been  contended  it  should  be,  such  carry - 
7  would  be  forbidden  only  if  the  belligerent 
rt  be  the  port  of  destination  for  such  passen- 
rs  or  cargo.  But  such  an  interpretation 
uld  in  fact  permit  commerce  by  American 
ssels  with  belligerents,  which  is  exactly  what 
J  provision  was  intended  to  prevent.  Amer- 
,n  vessels  calling  at  belligerent  ports  and 
dng  on  passengers  and  cargo  are  clearly  en- 
ged  in  commerce.  At  pp.  228,  et  seq.,  in  the 
mporary  Edition  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
i,  76th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  October  4,  1939,  re- 
irks  by  Senator  Connally,  a  member  of  the 
•mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  make  it  ap- 
rent  that  the  Act  was  understood  to  prevent 
r  ships  going  to  belligerent  ports.  At  p. 
0  appears  the  statement : 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  sink  an  American 
ship  going  to  a  nation  at  war,  because  there 
would  be  no  American  ships  going  to  the  na- 
tions at  war.  The  joint  resolution  would  pro- 
hibit it.  An  American  ship  going  to  a  nation 
at  war  could  not  be  sunk,  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  joint  resolution  there  would  be  no 
such  ship. 

Again,  at  p.  1295,  he  says : 

If  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  R.  306,  enacted 
into  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939)  should  be  en- 
acted, neither  Great  Britain,  nor  Germany,  nor 
France  nor  anybody  else  could  seize  an  Amer- 
ican ship  bound  for  a  belligerent  port,  because 
there  will  not  be  any  such  ship.8 

At  p.  1294  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
render  unnecessary  the  transfer  of  title  to 
cargo  destined  for  belligerent  ports  exempted 
from  Sec.  2  (a),  Senator  Connally  states: 

I  will  state  the  reason  why  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  When  we  first  began 
its  consideration,  the  joint  resolution  made  an 
absolute  prohibition  against  any  American  ves- 
sel going  to  any  port,  possession  or  dependency 
of  a  belligerent  country.  We  later  decided  it 
was  perfectly  safe  for  American  ships  to  engage 
in  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  even  to 
belligerent  ports,  if  they  did  not  carry  any 
arms  and  ammunition.  We  also  decided  that 
it  was  perfectly  safe  for  them  to  go  to  Central 
and  South  America  and  touch  at  ports  which 
belong  to  belligerents.  The  joint  resolution 
now  permits  them  to  do  that.  (Italics  sup- 
plied). 

The  absolute  prohibition  referred  to  is,  of 
course,  Sec.  2  (a),  the  wording  of  which  has 
not  been  changed;  only  certain  areas  being 
exempted  from  its  provisions.  In  referring  to 
one  such  exempting  amendment  Senator 
Connally,  p.  1294,  says : 
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3  (a)  was  understood  to  have  been  directed  against 
American  ships  bound  to  neutral  ports. 
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That  amendment,  in  short,  has  the  effect  of 
exempting  from  Section  2(a),  which  is  the 
prohibition  against  any  ship  going  to  a  bellig- 
erent port,  all  character  of  commerce,  excepting 
that  which  is  listed  under  Section  12  (i)  .  .  . 
(Italics  supplied). 

As  the  Joint  Resolution  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  there  was  no  provision 
excluding  the  Island  of  Bermuda  from  Sec. 
2  (a).    The  discussion,  when  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  this  was  offered,  clearly  indicates 
that  Sec.  2  (a)  was  understood  by  Congress  to 
prohibit  our  ships  from  going  to  unexempted 
belligerent  ports  regardless  of  other  factors. 
The  discussion  begins  at  the  bottom  of  p.  1297, 
Senator  Wagner.    Senator  Pittman  recognizes 
that  stopping  at  some  belligerent  ports  is  es- 
sential for  refueling,  repairs  and  other  specific 
requirements  (p.  1298),  it  being  understood  that 
such  stops  would  be  impossible  for  any  pur- 
pose at  ports  to  which  Sec.  2  (a)  would  apply. 
In  any  extended  debate  and  discussion  on 
such  legislation  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939 
there  frequently  appear  statements  which,  con- 
sidered alone,  may  be  interpreted  to  support 
either   side   of   any   question   which   did   not 
specifically  arise  during  the  course  of  legisla- 
tive debate  or  committee  conference.    The  ap- 
pearance of  such  apparently  equivocal  language 
becomes  almost  inevitable  and  correspondingly 
greater  in  amount  where,  as  here,  the  question 
is  so  narrow  that  it  was  never  actually  in  the 
mind  of  any  person  making  such  a  statement 
and  where  because  of  its  narrowness  support 
for  more  than  one  answer  might  be  implied 
within  a  statement  on  a  broader  issue.     For 
example,   this   statement  by   Senator   Bailey, 
Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  appearing  at  p.  497,  Cong.  Rec.  (Temp. 
Ed.),  76th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  October  10,  1939, 
has  been  pointed  out : 

There  is  no  restriction  against  carrying 
passengers,  articles,  or  materials  in  American 
vessels  from  any  state  named  in  the  President's 
proclamation  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  neutral  state,  but  this  is  subject  to  the 
prohibition  of  commerce  through  combat  areas. 
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Alone,  this  might  appear  to  support  the  ? 
that  our  ships  were  to  be  permitted  to  ei 
belligerent  ports,  take  on  passengers  or  ca 
and  proceed  therewith  to  the  United  States 
to  any  neutral  port.  Further  investigation 
dicates  that  the  statement  lends  no  support 
such  a  view. 

On  the  same  page,  and  as  a  part  of  this  se 

Senator's  remarks,  appears  this  statement : 

will  agree  we  cannot  go  into  the  combat  zoi 

I  will  agree  we  cannot  go  into  the  belliger 

ports."     (Italics  supplied).    These  two  st£ 

ments  by  Senator  Bailey  are  not  inconsist 

in  their  expressed  meaning.     If,  however, 

statement  first  quoted  above  be  construed 

support  the  proposition  that  our  ships,  sij 

they  can  carry  passengers  and  cargo  from  t 

ligerent  ports,  can  go  to  belligerent  ports,  tl 

they     are     wholly     inconsistent.     A     seai 

through  the  Congressional  Record  reveals  1 

a  single  instance  in  which  the  specific  questi 

with  which  we  are  now  concerned  was  actua 

brought   to   mind.    At   pp.    647-648   Sena< 

Bailey's  remarks  are  set  forth  in  full.    At 

648  he  states  parenthetically,  "(N.  B.)— It 

not  entirely  clear  whether  commerce  destiij 

for  a  neutral  port  and  carried  to  a  belligere 

port  (and  out  again)  en  route  to  the  neuti 

port  is  permitted."    Senator  Bailey  was  not 

member  of  the  committee  to  which  this  joi 

resolution  was  referred.    As  to  the  particul 

question  here  involved,  i.  e.,  whether  our  shi 

may  carry  cargo  or  passengers  to  the  Uniti 

States  or  to  any  neutral  state  via  a  belligere 

port,  Senator  Bailey  expressly  states  that  he 

in  doubt.    In  the  light  of  this  expressed  doul 

on  the  very  question  involved,  and  further  i 

the  light  of  his  admission  that  our  ships  ca-mu 

go  into  belligerent  ports,  his  statement  to  tl 

effect  that  the  Act  does  not  restrict  our  shij 

from  carrying  cargo  or  passengers  from  a  be 

ligerent  port  to  the  United  States  or  to  a  nei 

tral  port  cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to  suppoi 

the  right  of  our  ships  to  go  to  belligerent  porl 

under  any  circumstances.    He  could  only  hav 

meant  that  there  was  no  specific  provision  i 

the  Act  which  by  its  very  words,  prohibits  ou 

ships  from  taking  cargo  or  passengers  from 
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ligerent  port  (assuming  they  were  in  such 
>ort  legally)  to  the  United  States  or  some 
er  neutral  port. 

Committee  reports  and  hearings  reveal  but 
le,  bearing  on  the  question  involved.  The 
igressional  debates  were  of  course  extended, 
1  there  appears  in  them  further  support  for 

conclusion  already  reached  that  it  was  the 
jntion  of  Congress  to  forbid  American  ships 
ng  to  belligerent  ports.  It  is  believed,  how- 
r,  that  such  additional  material  is  not  suf- 
ently  necessary  to  warrant  further  extend- 

this  memorandum.     The  legislative   his- 
y,  properly  analyzed,  lends  no  support  to 

view  that  Sec.  2  (a)  was  intended  merely 
arrest  the  export  or  shipment  of  merchan- 
3  to  recipient  belligerent  nations  or  to  stop 

transportation  of  passengers  to  belligerent 
ts  of  destination. 

n  deciding  that  a  criminal  prosecution  could 
sustained  under  the  facts  as  revealed  by  the 
stions  here  presented,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
1  that  Sec.  2  (a)  makes  it  unlawful  for 
lerican  ships  to  go  to  belligerent  ports.     It 
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is  sufficient  if  that  section  makes  it  unlawful 
for  our  ships  to  carry  passengers,  articles  or 
materials  to  such  ports.  This  permits  of  a  con- 
struction of  the  section  which  is  consistent  with 
its  most  literal  meaning  and  in  full  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  strict  construction  of 
penal  enactments.9  I  believe  a  criminal  prose- 
cution could  be  sustained  where  the  facts  would 
show  that  American  ships  had  carried  pas- 
sengers or  cargo  to  belligerent  ports  and  this 
regardless  of  whether  any  such  cargo  might  be 
unloaded  or  any  of  such  passengers  might  dis- 
embark. 

Respectfully, 

O.  John  Rogge, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


°This  construction  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
heretofore  indicated  for  Sec.  2  (a)  by  the  State  De- 
partment. See  attached  letter  [not  printed]  from  the 
Department  of  State — Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Ad- 
viser, dated  December  27,  1939,  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
A.  Lane  Cricher,  Attorney  at  Law,  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  which  indicates  that  it  is  the 
informal  opinion  of  that  Department  that  American 
flag  ships  may,  under  See.  2  (a),  proceed  if  in  ballast 
to  belligerent  ports. 


The  American  Republics 


PROPOSED  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF  AN 

INTER-AMERICAN  BANK 


leased  to  the  press  March  14] 

Phe  Department  of  State  released  on  March 
the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
tte  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- American 
lancial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee, 
orming  him  that  the  Government  of  the 
ited  States  is  prepared  to  sign  on  April  14, 
:0,  the  proposed  convention  for  the  estab- 
unent  of  an  inter- American  bank.  The  text 
the  letter  follows : 

"March  13,  1940. 
T  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 
'I  acknowledge   receipt   of   your   letter   of 
aruary  16,  1940,10  transmitting  for  the  con- 


Not  printed. 


sideration  of  my  Government  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Inter- American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  on  February  7, 
1940  recommending  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  republics  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Bank.  You  request  that  the 
Committee  be  informed,  before  March  15, 1940, 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
finds  any  fundamental  objection  which  in  its 
opinion  would  prevent  it  from  signing  the  pro- 
posed Convention  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  such  institution,  and  state  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  take  into  consideration  any  objec- 
tions that  may  be  presented  and  will  take  action 
with  respect  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
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that  on  April  14,  1940  the  definitive  project 
may  be  deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  signature  by  the  Governments  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  having 
studied  the  project  in  question  and  not  finding 
any  fundamental  objection,  is  prepared  to  sign 
the  proposed  Convention  on  April  14,  1940, 
believing  that  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Bank  would  be  a  step  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  inter- American 
financial  and  economic  cooperation. 

"My  Government  has  been  enabled,  because 
of  the  location  in  Washington  of  the  Inter- 
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American  Committee,  to  follow  the  proceed 
of  the  Committee  and  its  Subcommittee: 
every  detail  and  through  its  delegate  to  n 
frequent  comments  and  suggestions  during 
course  of  the  Committee's  deliberations. 
United  States  delegate  will,  of  course,  rer 
free  to  make  further  comments  and  suggest 
with  regard  to  the  Inter- American  Bank 
posal  during  the  subsequent  sessions  of 
Inter-American  Committee  and  its  Subc 
mittees  which  consider  the  drafting  of 
definitive  project. 


"Faithfully  yours. 


CoRDELL  HUL] 


+♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PROTEST  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  THE  TWENTY-ONE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS  ON  VIOLATION  OF  THE  SECURITY  ZONE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

Following  the  procedure  of  consultation  pro- 
vided in  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  the  21 
American  republics  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  transmitted  on  March  16 
in  their  names  to  King  George  VI  of  Great 
Britain : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Your  Majesty  that  on  the  fourteenth  of 
February  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  informed  me  as  follows : 

"  'I  have  to  advise  Your  Excellency  that  on 
February  12th  last  the  German  freighter 
Wakama  was  sunk  by  its  own  crew  about  15 
miles  from  the  Brazilian  coast  when  hailed  by 
an  English  war  vessel,  obviously  for  purposes 
of  visit  and  capture.  As  from  the  procedure 
of  the  English  war  vessel  there  results  a  hostile 
act  classified  as  such  by  the  13th  Hague  Con- 
vention and  committed  in  waters  adjacent  to 
the  American  continent  which  the  American 
Republics  have  the  right  to  keep  free  of  any 
hostile  act  on  the  part  of  any  belligerent  na- 
tion, I  desire  to  request  Your  Excellency  to 
be  good  enough  to  consult  with  the  other 
American  countries  in  the  manner  of  the  prece- 
dent already  established  on  the  suitability  of  a 
collective  protest  against  this  new  violation 


of  the  Maritime  Zone  which  we  undertafc 
preserve  from  the  evils  of  war.' 

"The  An-erican  republics,  which  have  I 
consulted  through  me  regarding  this  commi 
cation,  have  agreed  that  the  fact  referrec 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  constituted  a 
lation  of  the  principles  which  they  establis 
in  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
away  from,  continental  waters,  and  at  the  si 
time  have  authorized  me  to  present  to  Y 
Majesty  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  Am 
can  republics  as  the  result  of  this  fact,  anc 
reiterate  their  appeal  that  the  war  be  1 
away  from  the  waters  which  the  Declaral 
of  Panama  contemplated  preserving  for 
pacific  use  of  intercontinental  commerce." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  DEATH  0 
THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

Following  is  a  translation  of  a  message 
ceived  by  President  Roosevelt  from  the  Pr 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Manuel 
Jesus  Troncoso  de  la  Concha : 
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"ClUDAD  TrUJILLO, 

March  9,  1940. 
I  express  to  Your  Excellency  in  the  name 
the  Dominican  people  and  Government  as 
1  as  in  my  own  name  the  assurance  of  the 
st  sincere  and  profound  gratitude  for  the  ex- 
ssions  of  condolence  with  which  Your  Ex- 
ency  both  in  your  own  name  and  in  that  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
red  the  grief  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
ause  of  the  death  of  President  Peynado. 
Iantjel  de  J.  Troncoso  de  la  Concha, 

President  of  the  Republic." 

following  is  a,  translation  of  a  message  re- 
red  by   the   Secretary   of  State   from  the 


Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Arturo  Despradel : 

"ClUDAD  TRUJILLO, 

March  11,  191,0. 
"The  Dominican  Government  and  this  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  hasten  to  express  to 
Your  Excellency  their  profound  and  sincere 
gratitude  for  Your  Excellency's  manifestations 
of  condolence  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  President  Peynado.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  family  of  Presi- 
dent Peynado  the  expressions  of  condolence 
with  which  Your  Excellency  was  good  enough 
to  associate  yourself  in  their  sorrow. 

Arturo  Despradel, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign.  Affairs." 


m 

mm 

■  ■•;•.■■■■-./■ 
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General 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  GUARDIAN  OF  PEACE 

Address  by  Wallace  McClure  !1 


leased  to  the  press  March  14] 

n  his  essay  "Toward  Peace," 12  published  in 
>3,  President  Wilkins  refers  to  the  fact  that 
ong  the  courses  of  study  then  given  at  Ober- 
was  one  entitled  "International  Irenics." 
is  notable  offering  to  the  goddess  of  peace 
s  pronounced  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  center  of 
erlin's  effort  for  civilized  relations  among 
ions.  "But,"  he  adds,  "the  responsibility 
1  the  opportunity  for  enlistment  in  the  War 
War  cannot  be  limited  to  those  who  take 
t  course;  they  extend  to  all  of  us." 
t  is  fundamentally  because  the  responsi- 
ity  and  opportunity,  and  also  the  infinite  de- 
i,  to  preserve  peace  with  the  world  do  indeed 


Delivered  at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  March 
1940.     Mr.  McClure  is  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Treaty 
ision,  Department  of  State. 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  A  Platform  for  Life  (Ober- 

1933),  p.   72    (83).     See  also  President  Wilkins' 
cle,  "The  College  Faces  War  and  Peace,"  in  School 

Society,  vol.  51,  No.  1306,  January  6,  1940. 


extend  to  all  of  us,  in  the  largest  possible  way, 
that  the  American  people  maintain  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  is  emphatically  the  part  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  apply  "in- 
telligence to  the  problem  in  the  endeavor  to 
understand  what  war  is  and  what  its  causes 
are,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a  diagnosis  which 
in  turn  may  lead  to  cure."  It  is  no  less  em- 
phatically the  part  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  take  advantage  of  the  best  results  of  these 
endeavors,  to  seek  to  aid  and  to  lead  them,  and 
to  turn  them  to  practical  achievements  on  be- 
half of  the  American  democracy.  If  it  is  a 
prime  function  of  a  college  to  teach  irenics  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  it  is  a  supreme 
duty  of  government  to  encourage  the  successful 
development  of  such  a  science  by  applying  its 
lessons  to  actual  world  affairs. 

I  find  uniquely  gratifying  at  this  time  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  State— not  only  because  of  the  nat- 
ural partnership  existing  between  colleges  and 
government,  but  because  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  Sherman  and  William  R.  Day, 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State  accredited  to  Ohio, 
as  well  as  to  their  eminent  successor,  John  Hay, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  came  to  make 
his  residence  in  Cleveland ;  and  also,  especially, 
because  the  first  day  of  the  seasonal  spring, 
next  week,  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
entry  upon  his  duties  of  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  regularly  commissioned  under  the  then 
new  Federal  Constitution.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
lately  returned  from  his  diplomatic  services 
in  France,  always  a  hopeful  partisan  of  the 
cause  of  the  French  revolutionists,  neverthe- 
less rendered  outstanding  service  as  head  of 
President  Washington's  Cabinet  through  his 
firm  insistence  upon  the  impartial  position  of 
the  youthful  Republic  in  respect  of  the  war  in 
which  the  ally  and  the  recent  foe  of  his  country 
became  unhappily  engaged.  Thus  from  the 
beginning,  your  Department  of  State  became, 
in  a  case  that  stands  high  in  historic  impor- 
tance, the  guardian  of  the  country's  peace. 
The  whole  effort  of  international  negotiation 
and  consultation,  as  we  are  attempting  to  em- 
ploy them  today,  is  to  be  effectual  toward  that 
objective. 

The  ancient  saying  that  diplomacy  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  is  no  empty  phrase.  But 
it  would  be  more  happily  expressed  were  it 
converted  into  the  statement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  seeks  to  preserve  peace  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  war  before  they  become 
acute — before  they  so  multiply  and  weigh  so 
intolerably  upon  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
citizens  alike  that  the  processes  of  reason  stall 
and  men  rush  incoherently  into  the  savagery 
of  armed  combat — brutal  alternative  to  the 
humane  procedure  of  thinking  things  through 
to  just  solutions. 

At  this  tragic  time  in  the  world's  history  we 
must  be  sorrowfully  aware  of  many  failures — 
failures  as  often  attributable  to  false  policies 
labeled  national  as  to  those  within  the  sphere 
that  may  properly  be  considered  international 
or,  among  the  latter,  any  that  are  within  the 
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control  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct 
international  relations.  We  can,  neverthel 
remember  enough  that  may  be  accounted  n 
tively  successful  to  steel  us  for  the  heavy  ta 
of  the  present  and  the  hopeful,  but  sur 
laborious,  undertakings  that  will  be  dictai 
by  future  developments  and  future  demands 
the  people — who,  as  Under  Secretary  Wei 
said  in  an  address  last  year,  have  "a  natu 
right  that  war  shall  not  be  loosed  up 
humanity."  13 

The  violation  of  that  right  and  what  to 
about  it  constitute  obviously  the  great  o 
standing  question  of  this  era. 

President  Wilkins,  in  his  talk  alrea 
quoted,  voiced  the  belief  "that  the  future  la 
torian,  in  writing  of  the  half  century  in  wh; 
we  live,  will  find  it  chiefly  notable  and  chie: 
noble  as  the  time  when  mankind  made  its  fi 
really  great  effort  to  abolish  war."14  Desp 
the  vast  discouragements  of  the  7-year  peri 
since  these  words  were  uttered,  I  have  no  h 
itancy  in  subscribing  to  them.  Perhaps  it 
still  true,  as  President  Ballantine  lamented 
his  inaugural  address  delivered  more  than 
years  earlier  that  "not  many  have  been  so  1: 
eralized  by  their  education  that  they  cordial 
fraternize  with  all  the  world," 15  and  so  becoi 
able  to  say  that,  being  men,  nothing  pertaini: 
to  humanity  is  foreign  to  them.  If  it  we 
otherwise,  if  many  were  so  humanized,  doul 
less  the  brotherhood  of  man  would  have  '< 
ready  been  achieved.  Nevertheless,  by  eve 
known  method  of  measuring  public  opinic 
it  is  inescapably  evident  that  the  people  who 
Oberlin,  as  a  national  college,16  serves  and  wl 
at  all  times  command  their  national  gover 
ment,  are  determined  to  press  onward  towai 
the  unattained  goal,  in  aiming  and  in  strivii 
for  which  their  generation  has  surpassed  all  i 
predecessors. 


"  See  the  Bulletin  of  September  30,  1939  (Vol.  I,  K 
14),  p.  299  (302). 

"  "Toward  Peace,"  op.  tit.,  p.  73. 

,5  Addresses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Inauguration 
William  Gay  Ballantine  as  President  of  Oberlin  C( 
lege,  July  1,  1891,  pp.  17-18. 

u  A  Platform  for  Life,  pp.  2Sff. 
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fhat,  then,  are  the  undertakings  of  the  De- 
tment  of  State  through  which  progress  is 
\g  sought  toward  "the  practical  exercise  of 

high  magnanimity  ? 16a 
'o  examine  all  or  most  of  the  various  rami- 
tions  of  this  work  would  soon  place  us  in 
osition  where  we  should  obscure  the  forest 
a  the  individual  trees.  Many  books  and 
ly  public  documents  have  been  published 
[escription  of  details.  Recent  contributions 
iterature,  like  Ambassador  Wilson's  Ediica- 
>,  of  a  Diplomat,17  and  Inside  the  Depart- 
it  of  State,  by  Mr.  Bertram  D.  Hulen,18  able 
•espondent  of  The  New  York  Times,  give 
e  particularly  delightful  and  interesting  de- 
ed pictures  of  a  miscellaneous  but  highly 
Pul  character.     Can  we,  however,  throw  on 

screen  something  that  will  indicate  at  a 
ice  how  the  whole  organization   is  inte- 
ted,  how  it  works,  what  it  does? 
•oubtless  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
earance  of  the  aging,  gray  edifice  in  which 

Department  of  State  offices  are  housed, 
le  of  you  have  perhaps  examined  for  your- 
es  the  delicate  details  of  the  carving  which 
ivish  architect  ordained  to  be  forced  from 

unyielding  granite;  and  you  may  have 
>d  off  across  the  park  or  across  the  White 
ise  grounds  and  tried  all  at  once  to  glimpse 
entire  structure.  But  I  venture  to  suggest 
t  you  have  never  in  any  real  sense  seen  it 
)le.  It  has  too  much  size  and  too  many 
is;  in  its  setting  there  are  too  many  diversi- 
tions. 

imilarly  elusive  is  any  total  picture  of  the 
•k  that  goes  on  inside  it — that  is,  if  we  are 
onfine  ourselves  to  a  becoming  brevity.  So 
m  think  of  no  eligible  procedure  save  for  us 
examine,  within  our  temporal  limitations, 
•ee  or  two  of  the  forest  in  the  hope  that  we 
y  thus  gain  some  trustworthy  impressions 
;he  character  of  the  policies  through  which 

Department  seeks  unremittingly,  and  un- 


deterred by  the  storms  of  war,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  future  peace  and  order. 


An  "Historic  Elm"  19  among  the  other  elms 
is  the  effort  to  root  out  some  of  the  economic 
causes  of  war  and  to  set  in  motion  as  far  as 
possible  the  forces  of  economic  cooperation. 
The  latter  is  the  essence  of  the  matter,  for  it 
is  by  helpful  cooperation  that  peoples,  no  less 
than  individual  people,  develop  for  themselves 
peaceful  relations.  Nothing,  it  is  believed,  can 
more  securely  cement  international  friendship 
than  the  fact  that  each  nation  receives  from 
others  assistance  in  raising  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing. That  is  why  trade  is  peace  producing  in 
its  normal  effect. 

In  his  Oberlin  inaugural,  delivered  in  1866, 
President  Fairchild  commented  upon  the  dan- 
gers of  seclusiveness  in  college  life :  "If  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  are  excluded  college  poli- 
tics will  take  their  place,  and  the  little  com- 
munity is  more  deeply  stirred  by  the  election 
of  a  president  of  a  literary  society  than  of  a 
president  of  the  Republic." 20 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which,  for  generations,  the  question  of  in- 
ternational trade  was  mistreated  and  mis- 
handled in  the  United  States.  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  duty  of  the  national  Government 
is  to  protect  the  national  interest,  Congress 
manipulated  the  tariff,  its  chief  regulator  (and 
obstructor)  of  trade  with  other  countries,  at 
the  behest  of  little  congeries  of  local  interests 
and  forgot  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Localities  and  separate  industries,  lacking  a 
national  vision,  without  leadership  that  could 
envisage  the  problem  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  were  more  stirred  up  over  the  desire  to 
enact  customs  duties  designed  to  shut  out 
competition  in  respect  of  some  article  produced 
by  them  than  over  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
upon  which  they  depended  for  a  market. 


Ballantine,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

New   York,   1938,    by   Hugh   R.   Wilson,    formerly 

mssador  to  Germany. 

New  York,  1939. 


10  Reference  to  a  landmark  on  the  Oberlin  campus. 
"  Inaugural  Address   of  President  J.  H.   Fairchild 
(New  York,  1866),  p.  11. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that,  where  the  Nation  was 
ignored  in  the  scramble  of  its  parts,  the  role  of 
trade  in  international  relationships  was  more 
or  less  completely  eclipsed.  But  the  great  de- 
pression, with  its  catastrophic  unemployment 
and  distress,  brought  consciousness  of  the  value 
of  a  national  economic  policy  rather  than  a 
series  of  local  policies  and  also  of  the  unremit- 
ting need  for  markets  in  other  countries,  and 
caused  men  formerly  heedless  of  the  nature 
of  economic  processes  to  inquire  whether  a 
tariff  policy  designed  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  might  not  be  one  that  would 
seek  a  more  ample  commerce  with  other 
nations. 

The  result  was  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934. 

This  statute  provided,  in  a  word,  that  duties 
should  be  lowered,  by  not  more  than  50  per 
centum,  whenever  the  President  in  negotiation 
for  reciprocal  reductions  in  the  trade  barriers 
of  another  country  should  be  able  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  achieving  such  end.  Such 
negotiations  are,  of  course,  carried  on  through 
the  Department  of  State. 

Turning  thus  squarely  about  from  drift  into 
strangulation  of  all  interchange  of  goods,  the 
people  of  this  country,  through  their  National 
Legislature,  in  effect  instructed  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive that  tariffs  were  desired  which  should 
leave  open  the  door  for  commerce;  that  this 
country  and  others  ought  to  moderate  their 
tariff  walls  by  reciprocal  agreement;  and  that 
such  tariffs  (to  quote  language  that  is  Presi- 
dent Wilkins')  should  be  made  "not  in  the 
spirit  of  partisanship,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
research."  21 

The  "extreme  inherent  difficulty"  of  the 
tariff-making  process  is,  under  this  act,  re- 
solved by  the  President  with  the  assistance  of 
a  competent  corps  of  experts,  many  of  them 
of  long  prior  experience  in  the  civil  service, 
acting  under  instructions  that  tariff  rates  be 
adjusted  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  max- 
imum increase  in  trade  without  causing  injury 
to  any  domestic  industry.    This  official  organ- 
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ization  operates  through  procedure  which  : 
fills  the  requirements  of  the  Nation,  as  disti 
from  separate  parts  thereof.  It  possesses  \ 
much  the  same  attributes  as  those  throi 
which  an  educational  institution,  again 
make  use  of  President  Wilkins'  ideas,  u 
achieve  the  ideal  of  being  a  truly  natio 
college.22 

It  is  representative  of  the  Nation,  beca 
the  Chief  Executive  is  the  one  active  rep 
sentative  whom  the  whole  national  elector 
joins  in  electing  and  holding  responsible, 
members  are  conscious  of  the  Nation  as 
whole  because  they  are  national  public  se 
ants  and  are  not  to  be  swayed  from  tli 
loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  to  intellectual  1 
esty>  by  pressures  from  local  groups.  It 
ready  to  stimulate  and  to  undertake  natioi 
leadership  because  it  possesses  the  most  co 
plete  obtainable  information  about  the  ne< 
of  the  Nation  and  uses  that  information  un< 
direct  responsibility  to  the  Nation's  titu 
leader.  It  must  rise  above  mere  nationali 
because,  in  carrying  out  its  task,  it  must  di 
with  and  come  to  agreement  with  the  rep 
sentatives  of  other  nations. 

Unity  of  national  interest  is  the  prelude 
international  cooperation,  and  international  < 
operation  in  the  economic  as  in  other  fields 
the  antithesis  of  the  go-it-alone  rivalries  tli 
produce  conflict.  Such  cooperation  comes  < 
rectly  home  to  the  individuals  who  compri 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  ad( 
tions  to  the  everyday  enjoyment  of  life  1 
furnishing  more  of  the  material  needs  ai 
amenities  at  less  cost  than  theretofore.  I 
universal  application  for  the  promotion 
peace  accordingly  begins  to  be  glimpse 
Trade  exists  because  the  people  of  some  cou 
tries  can  produce  some  of  the  desirable  goc 
things  of  life  with  less  labor  than  can  tl 
people  of  other  countries.  Nearly  evei 
country  is  thus  prepared  to  serve  others,  an 
all  countries  need  to  be  served  by  others.  Insi 
far  as  they  follow  this  natural  course  of  thing 


a  A  Platform  for  Life,  p.  70. 


Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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encourage  trade,  promote  cooperation,  and 
ngthen  the  fundamentals  of  peace. 
he  Department  of  State  takes  its  place  in 
national  effort  to  this  end,  earnestly  believ- 
that  its  work  will  count,  and  count  im- 
antly,  toward  national  prosperity  as  well, 
that  the  psychology  of  prosperity  is  an 
ease  in  contentment,  itself  not  only  an 
ntive  but  a  positive  aid  to  the  restoration 
maintenance  of  pacific  relations, 
rade  is  promoted  not  merely  by  recipro- 
f  reducing  the  obstructions  that  bar  its 
,  but  by  simplifying  whatever  controls  are 
cised  over  it  by  governments  and  observing 
rules  of  fair  practice  in  its  treatment.  The 
r  cornerstone  of  American  commercial 
cy,  whether  or  not  expressed  in  trade 
:ements,  is  the  rule  of  equality,  of  treating 
i  nation  as  the  most-favored  nation,  and 
;  avoiding  special  preferences  and  their 
capable  counterpart,  special  discrimina- 
.  History  both  far  past  and  closely  current 
s  such  a  policy  with  peace  and  furnishes 
imerable  examples  of  the  ready  connivance 
?een  war  and  policies  of  exclusiveness  or 
>ritism. 

he  preservation  and  development  of  the 
ral  policy  of  equality  and  moderation  of 
le,  with  its  encouragement  of  free  enter- 
e,  is  believed  by  the  Department  of  State 
onstitute  one  of  this  country's  most  fruitful 
ts  in  its  effort  to  find  the  basis  of  a  peace 
ucceed  the  present  war  and  endure  for  all 
iseeable  time  to  come.  Without  the  con- 
ance  of  such  policy  by  the  American  peo- 
-who  have  led  the  nations  in  this  respect 
the  past  6  years — it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
r  Government  could  effectually  aid  in  the 
oration  of  order  in  the  world. 
;  is  just  such  a  policy  that  is  the  heart  and 
er  of  the  economic  propositions  that  are 
ig  studied  in  collaboration  with  other 
;ral  governments  and  through  the  Inter- 
srican  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
imittee,  which  has  just  made  an  important 
;ribution  in  its  specific  proposal  for  a  pan- 
erican  bank.    It  is  the  type  of  policy  en- 
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dorsed  by  all  world  economic  conferences  since 
the  World  War,  the  frustration  of  which  is 
everywhere  conceded  to  have  played  a  great 
part  in  the  causation  of  the  world  depression. 
It  is  the  policy  of  all  recent  pan- American  pro- 
nouncements. It  has  the  all  but  unanimous 
support  of  students  of  economics  and  of  dis- 
interested seekers  after  the  way  of  peace. 

The  Department  is  devoting  attention  to 
economic  as  well  as  other  problems  of  future 
peace  settlement  through  a  committee  with  sev- 
eral subcommittees  set  up  for  the  purpose. 
Preparation  for  peace  is  a  matter  of  no  less 
moment  than  preparation  for  war  and  is  a 
much  more  potent  force  for  enduring  peace 
and  order. 

II 

A  seedling  as  yet,  but  evidently  sprung  from 
an  acorn,  is  the  Department's  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  the  approaches  to  peace,  a  genuine  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  culture  as  it 
varies  from  place  to  place  and  from  people  to 
people. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
As  long  as  the  prevailing  thought  in  the  var- 
ious nations  varies  in  ways  that  touch  closely 
and  vitally  the  day-by-day  habits  and  pre- 
occupations of  the  people,  the  difficulties  of 
international  rapprochement  must  necessarily 
remain  in  the  realms  of  the  frequently  insuper- 
able. When  men  lack  common  standards  of 
right  and  wrong;  when  their  beliefs  as  to  the 
fitness  of  things  diverge  in  diametric  ways; 
when  their  tastes  call  for  activities  that  are  mu- 
tually qffensive;  when  their  records  of  "fact" 
belie  each  other;  when  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation yield  contradictory  data;  and  even 
when,  through  lack  of  interchange,  their 
aesthetic  creations  remain  unappreciated  by  one 
another  or,  through  paucity  of  travel,  there 
are  few  or  none  to  interpret  them  to  each  other, 
the  likelihood  of  misunderstanding,  intolerance, 
bitterness,  intransigency,  and  easy  victimiza- 
tion by  warmongers  is  indefinitely  magnified. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  these  perils  are  dissi- 
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pated  through  intelligent  comprehension  by 
one  people  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
beliefs,  the  intellectual  achievements,  and  the 
ethical  aspirations  of  other  peoples,  the  chances 
for  peace  may  be  confidently  asserted  to  have 
been  in  basic  fashion  improved. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  his  inaugural, 
President  Ballantine  remarked:  "Education 
should  lift  one  up  to  that  high  plane  upon 
which  the  noblest  of  every  race  meet  in  mutual 
recognition,  and  rejoice  in  the  variety  of  types 
as  an  enrichment  of  civilization."  23  Whether 
as  educators  or  as  promoters  of  peace,  men  of 
good  will  in  this  country,  in  and  out  of  public 
life,  through  individual  and  organized  en- 
deavor, have  long  sought  the  beginnings  of  cul- 
tural unity  in  the  more  approachable,  even  if 
less  fundamental,  aspects  of  the  magnitudi- 
nous  subject  through  closer  and  more  cordial 
international  cultural  relations. 

Philanthropists  and  institutions  of  learning 
have  provided  through  gifts  and  scholarships 
for  the  interchange  of  students  and  professors. 
Even  the  quest  for  profits  has  played  its  part 
through  such  instrumentalities  as  the  radio 
and  the  motion  picture,  supplementing  those 
elder  and  less  striking  harbingers  of  culture, 
books  and  other  publications,  which,  however, 
have  increasingly  circulated  internationally  as 
transportation  has  improved  and  purchasing 
power  multiplied.  The  Federal  Government 
has  for  many  years  exchanged  public  docu- 
ments with  other  countries  and  encouraged  in- 
ternational gatherings  of  a  cultural  type. 

If  such  efforts  have  done  no  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem,  they  have 
nevertheless  accomplished  pioneering  work  in 
overcoming  the  inertia  that  always  restrains 
initiative.  But  they  leave  immense  areas  for 
future  undertakings. 

In  order  to  make  more  effectual  the  devoted 
labor  of  those  who  were  striving  individually 
and  in  groups  to  accomplish  what  they  could 
along  these  lines,  and  through  honest  collabora- 
tion with  other  countries  to  counteract  the 
propaganda  of  governments  which  were  en- 


'  Op.  tit.,  p.  18. 
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gaged  in  unilateral  diffusion  of  their  spe< 

points  of  view,  the  Department  of  State 

tablished,  in  1938,  its  Division  of  Cultural  ] 

lations.     It  is  essentially  a  clearinghouse 

information  about  what  is  being  done  and  n 

appropriately  be  done.    It  is  prepared  to 

cilitate,  assist,  and  guide  the  efforts  of  priv 

organizations  and  other  branches  of  the  G( 

eminent.    It  collaborates  with  the  Pan  Ame 

can  Union.    Its  purpose  is  to  coordinate  a 

so  augment  the  interchange  of  thought  and  i 

creations  of  thought  between  the  people  of  1 

United  States  and  other  countries.     To  si 

up,  in  the  words  of  a  document  it  has  prepan 

"the  Division  of  Cultural  Kelations  has  genei 

charge  of  official  international  activities  of  t| 

Department  with  respect  to  cultural  relatio: 

embracing  .  .  .  cooperation    in    the    field 

music,  art,  literature,  and  other  intellectual  a 

cultural  attainments;  the  formulation  and  d 

tribution  of  libraries  of  representative  wor 

of  the  United  States  and  suitable  translatio 

thereof ;  the  preparations  for  and  manageme 

of  the  participation  by  this  Government 

international  expositions  in  this  field;  supe 

vision  of  participation  by  this  Government 

international  radio  broadcasts;  encourageme 

of  a  closer  relationship  between  unofficial  o 

ganizations  of  this  and  of  foreign  governmen 

engaged  in  cultural  and  intellectual  activitie 

and,  generally,  the  dissemination  abroad  of  tl 

representative  intellectual  and  cultural  wor! 

of  the  United  States  and  the  improvement  ar 

broadening  of  the  scope  of  our  cultural  r 

lations  with  other  countries." 

Among  the  further  duties  of  this  new  Div 
sion  is  the  administration  of  the  Convention  f< 
the  Promotion  of  Inter- American  Cultural  R 
lations,  signed  at  the  Buenos  Aires  conferen< 
on  peace  in  1936,  and  in  force  among  a  mi 
jority  of  the  American  republics.  This  treat 
provides  for  the  interchange  of  both  studeni 
and  professors  among  the  colleges  and  un 
versities  of  the  countries  parties  to  it,  Its  o[ 
erations  have  now  begun.  Within  the  past  fe1 
days  the  press  has  contained  announcement  c 
the  initial  selection  by  the  Government  of  Chil 
of  two  young  citizens  of  the  United  States  t 
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;r  upon  research  projects  in  connection  with 
ly  in  its  institutions  of  learning.24 
.bout  the  same  time  an  interesting  an- 
ncement,  unconnected  of  course  with  the 
ity,  disclosed  that,  through  the  assistance 
he  National  Youth  Administration  a  sym- 
ny  orchestra  of  109  players  assembled  by 
pold  Stokowski,  would  make  an  extensive 
•  of  the  Caribbean  and  east  coast  South 
erican  countries  during  the  coming  summer, 
such  ways  a  very  admirable  type  of  inter- 
onal  cultural  relationship  is  promoted.  The 
mple  illustrates  very  well  indeed  the  fruitful 
ilts  of  public  and  private  collaboration. 
Ispecial  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
ision  of  Cultural  Eelations  to  the  diffusion 
ducational  films,  principally  those  produced 
the  Government.  It  cooperated  in  as- 
hling a  collection  of  some  80  films  for 
sentation  at  the  First  International  Exposi- 
t  of  Educational  Cinematography  held  at 
;nos  Aires  in  June  1939.  Many  of  these 
is  were  subsequently  sent  for  exhibition  to 
zil,  Uruguay,  and  west  coast  republics, 
n  the  fall  of  1939,  the  Division  held  at 
shington  a  series  of  four  national  confer- 
es  devoted  to  inter- American  cultural  rela- 
is  in  respect  of  education,  publications  and 
aries,  music,  and  art.  Among  the  educators 
)fully  participating  were  President  Wilkins, 
ector  Ward,  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Museum, 
i  Prof.  David  R.  Moore.  These  gatherings 
>Ted  in  a  uniquely  beneficial  way  to  bring 
>ear  the  constructive  thought  of  this  country 
>n  the  problem  of  cultural  cooperation  with 
er  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
:ir  resolves  have  already  borne  fruit.  They 
id,  moreover,  a  helpful  augury  of  the  fore- 
hering  of  intellectual  capacity  for  the  solu- 
l  of  other  problems  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
.tionships  and  illustrate  a  promising  method 
;reby  the  colleges  of  the  country  may  assist 
Government  in  seeking  and  finding  answers 
Jhe  questions  that  confront  it.  If  a  whole 
pie  can  be  educated  in  the  means  of  pre- 


serving peace  and  if  such  culture  can  be  spread 
abroad,  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  State 
as  the  guardian  of  peace  will  indeed  be 
lightened. 

"Culture,"  says  the  Chief  of  the  Cultural  Re- 
lations Division,  Dr.  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  "in 
its  essence  is  cosmic ;  any  attempt  to  confine  it 
exclusively  within  national  boundaries  is  to 
cut  it  off  from  the  sustenance  by  which  it  lives. 
No  more  is  it  possible  to  continentalize  culture 
without  stultifying  it."  25 

Since  the  existence  of  true  culture  must  be 
deemed  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  war,  the  development  of  a  culture 
to  which  all  nations  contribute  and  in  which  all 
participate  may  prove,  eventually,  the  long- 
awaited  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  world. 
Meanwhile  that  form  of  culture  which  is  com- 
prised in  an  intelligent  and  active  will  to  peace 
may  with  particular  propriety  be  made  the 
subject  of  efforts  toward  universalization. 

International  economic  and  cultural  rela- 
tions are  appropriately  considered  together. 
Each  is  basic  and  each  complements  the  other 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  In  a  sense  they  repre- 
sent the  material  and  spiritual  in  life,  but  in 
an  even  truer  sense  they  are  but  means  of 
emphasis  upon  the  principal  aspects  of  our 
daily  experience,  that  is,  the  ever-pressing  mat- 
ter of  the  material  prerequisites  of  living  and 
the  whole  of  the  creative  results  of  human 
thinking.  Together  they  offer  to  progressive 
leadership  in  international  affairs  very  broad 
avenues  toward  whatever  goal  is  sought. 

It  is  keenly  inspiring  to  talk  these  things 
over  with  you.  I  am  indelibly  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  Oberlin  College  began  its  career  hot 
only  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  light  to  the 
multitudes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  with 
the  even  more  far-reaching  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  save  the  perishing 
world;  that  it  drew  its  name  from  a  great 
revolutionary  churchman  whose  life  was  spent 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  that  it  is  said  to 


See  the  Bulletin  of  March  9,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  37), 
279-281. 


26  "The  Role  of  Education  in  International  Cultural 
Relations,"  address  before  the  National  Education 
Association,  San  Francisco,  July  6,  1939.  See  the 
Bulletin  of  July  8,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  2),  p.  19  (23). 
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have  been  rescued  from  demise,  in  early  and 
financially  distressful  days,  by  gifts  from  Great 
Britain,  where  its  devout  and  devoted  future 
president,  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  was  par- 
ticularly admired;  that  it  maintains  a  branch 
establishment  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth  in 
China.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  every  sense  an 
institution  whose  interests  can  extend  to  the 
most  far-flung  aspects  of  both  economy  and 
culture  as  well  as  of  all  other  branches  of 
human  relations.  I  am  implicitly  confident 
that  all  of  us  here  are  one  with  John  Frederick 
Oberlin  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
damnation,  and  must  ipso  facto  establish  an 
imperishable  faith  in  a  future  that  shall  re- 
move war  from  the  category  of  practiced  sins 
and  confer  upon  mankind  the  blessings  of  a 
world  that  is  not  only  economically  and  cul- 
turally cooperative  but  politically  at  peace. 


Foreign  Service 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  CONFERENCE  AT 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  March 
15  that  plans  have  been  completed  for  a  Foreign 
Service  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
April  20  to  April  26,  1940,  of  officers  at  posts 
in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 
This  Conference  is  similar  to  the  Regional 
Foreign  Service  Conferences  held  at  Panama, 
Panama,  in  December  1938,  and  at  Lima,  Peru, 
in  January  1939. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Service  Con- 
ference is  to  further  the  Department's  policy 
of  effecting  closer  cooperation  between  officers 
of  the  Department  and  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Service  in  the  field,  both  in  diplomatic  and 
in  consular  posts.  The  Honorable  Jefferson 
Caffery,  American  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  will 
serve  as  honorary  chairman  of  the  Conference. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE   BULL] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  designated 
Ellis  O.  Briggs,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  I 
sion  of  the  American  Republics,  to  attend 
Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  represe 
tive  of  the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Br 
will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Lyon,  T 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Sf 
ago,  Chile,  who  is  now  in  the  United  State 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Un 
States  since  March  9, 194.0: 

Robert   G.    Glover,  of  West   Palm  Be 
Fla,,  Foreign  Service  officer,  assigned  to 
Department  of  State  and  detailed  to  the 
partment  of  Commerce,  has  been  designs 
commercial  attache  at  Montevideo,  Urugi 

Clarence  C.  Brooks,  of  West  Hoboken,  N, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  designated  commer 
attache  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  has  been  de: 
nated  commercial  attache  at  Santiago,  Cli 

Merwin  L.  Bohan,  of  Texas,  Foreign  Sen 
officer,  designated  commercial  attache  at  S 
tiago,  Chile,  has  been  designated  commen 
attache  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 

James  J.,  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  n 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  State,  has  b 
assigned  as  consul  general  at  Rotterdi 
Netherlands. 

Coldwell  S.  Johnston,  of  Nevada,  Fore: 
Service  officer,  assigned  to  the  Department 
State,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Taylor  W.  Gannett,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  v 
consul  at  Bordeaux,  France,  has  been  assigr 
as  vice  consul  at  Paris,  France. 

Oscar  W.  Fredrickson,  of  Tacoma,  Was 
vice  consul  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  and  servi 
as  assistant  district  accounting  and  disbursi 
officer,  has  been  appointed  vice  consul  at  ( 
tawa,  Canada,  and  will  serve  there  as  assista 
district  accounting  and  disbursing  officer. 


"*** 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 
EDUCATION 


vention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
merican  Cultural  Relations  (Treaty 
sries  No.  928) 

iguay 

y  a  letter  dated  March  4,  1940,  the  Director 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union  informed 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  instrument  of 
ication  by  Paraguay  of  the  Convention  for 
Promotion  of  Inter- American  Cultural  Re- 
ins, signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  December 
1936,  was  deposited  with  the  Union  on 
ch  2,  1940.  The  instrument  of  ratification 
rted  January  16,  1940. 
lie  countries  which  have  deposited  instru- 
ts  of  ratification  of  this  convention  are  as 
)ws:  United  States  of  America,  Brazil, 
le,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Guate- 
I  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
aguay,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

)PIUM  AND  OTHER  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

vention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Dangerous  Drugs 

Vt 

ccording  to  information  received  from  the 

*ue  of  Nations  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 

by  Egypt  of  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 

sion  of  the  Illicit  Traffic   in   Dangerous 

gs,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  26,  1936,  was 

>sited  with  the  Secretariat  on  January  29, 

). 

he  records  of  the  Department  show  that 

convention  has  been  ratified  by  or  ad- 
id  to  by  the  following  countries:  Belgium, 
zil,  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Greece, 


Guatemala,     Haiti,     India,     Rumania,     and 
Turkey. 

POSTAL 

Universal  Postal  Convention  of  1939 

Indochina 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argen- 
tina informed  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note 
dated  December  28,  1939,  that  the  notification 
of  the  adherence  by  the  French  Government,  on 
behalf  of  the  Postal  Administration  of  French 
Indochina,  to  the  Universal  Postal  Conven- 
tion signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23,  1939, 
was  received  by  the  Argentine  Government  on 
December  4,  1939.  The  adherence  includes 
also  the  Agreement  on  Insured  Letters  and 
Boxes,  and  annexed  provisions ;  the  Agreement 
on  Parcel  Post,  and  annexed  provisions;  and 
the  Agreement  on  Money  Orders,  and  the  regu- 
lations thereto. 

Italy — Italian  Colonies  and  Possessions 

By  a  note  dated  January  18,  1940,  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  deposit 
with  the  Argentine  Government  on  December 
30,  1939,  of  the  notification  of  adherence  by  the 
Italian  Government  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23, 
1939.  In  addition  to  the  convention  the  act 
of  adherence  includes  also  the  Agreement  on 
Insured  Letters  and  Boxes,  the  Agreement  on 
Parcel  Post,  the  Agreement  on  Postal  Checks, 
the  Agreement  on  Money  Orders,  the  Agree- 
ment on  Collection  Orders,  and  the  Agreement 
on  Subscriptions  to  Newspapers  and  Period- 
icals, all  of  which  were  signed  on  May  23,  1939. 
The  note  states  that  the  adherence  is  valid 
also  for  the  Italian  colonies  and  possessions. 
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Publications 


Department  of  State 

Diplomatic  List,  March  1940.     Publication  1439.     ii, 
88  pp.     Subscription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

Extradition:   Treaty   Between   the  United   States   of 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULL 

America  and  Liberia.— Signed  at  Monrovia  Nov( 
1,  1937 ;  proclaimed  November  30,  1939.  Treatv  ! 
No.  955.    7  pp.     5Y. 

Other  Government  Agencies 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Mun 
Control  Board:  Letter  from  the  Chairman  o: 
National  Munitions  Control  Board  transmitti 
report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1939  an 
the  month  of  December  1938.  (H.  Doc.  536, 
Cong.,  3d  sess.)     vi,  133  pp. 
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Europe 


EVACUATION  OF  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 
ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCCUPIED  POLAND 


ased  to  the  press  March  20] 

he  German  Government  decided  sometime 
to  evacuate  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
consular  establishments  of  all  foreign  gov- 
uents  in  occupied  Poland.  The  German 
ernment  fixed  the  twentieth  of  this  month 
he  date  of  their  departure.  In  this  connec- 
.,  the  members  of  the  American  Consulate 
eral  in  Warsaw  were  requested  to  leave 
and.  The  Department  understands  they  are 
ing  March  20  for  Berlin  where  they  will 
jrt  to  the  American  Embassy. 


Representations  were  made  to  the  German 
Government  through  the  American  Embassy  in 
Berlin  stressing  the  difficulty  of  rendering  as- 
sistance and  protection  to  American  citizens 
without  consular  representation  in  Warsaw. 
The  German  Government,  however,  took  the 
position  that  all  foreign  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  must  withdraw.  Consequently,  all 
matters  in  connection  with  American  citizens 
now  in  Poland  will  be  handled  for  the  present 
through  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin.  In 
the  meantime,  this  Government  has  reserved  all 
of  its  rights  in  the  matter. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


VISIT  OF  SUMNER  WELLES  TO  EUROPE 


eased  to  the  press  March  20] 

"he  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Sumner 
lies,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
ne  on  the  night  of  March  19  that  he  had 
led  the  following  statement  to  the  press : 
In  order  to  allay  the  flood  of  rumors  about 
mission,  I  wish  to  state  categorically  that  I 
e  not  received  any  peace  plan  or  proposals 
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from  any  belligerent  or  from  any  other  govern- 
ment ;  that  I  have  not  conveyed  any  such  pro- 
posals to  any  belligerent  nor  to  any  other  gov- 
ernment; nor  am  I  bringing  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  such  proposals.  My  mission  has  been 
solely  one  of  gathering  information  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Europe." 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE   BULL! 


DETENTION  BY  BELLIGERENTS  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  FOR  EXAMI 

TION  OF  PAPERS  OR  CARGOES 


[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 

A  total  of  128  American  vessels  have  been 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  as  having 
been  detained  by  belligerents  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939,  and  March  15,  1940,  for  examina- 
tion of  papers  or  cargo. 

The  following  tables  give  data  concerning 
the  average  length  of  detentions: 


DETENTIONS  OF  AMERICAN 

SHIPS  AT   GIBRALTAR 

Month 

Number  of 
vessels 

Average 
length  of  de- 
tention 

October  _ 

5 
4 
9 
19 
16 
8 

Days 
7   8 

November 

14.  0 

December            _    _ 
January 

9.7 
4.  2 

February 
March  (ji  mi 

mth)      .    _ 

2.8 
2.7 

Total. 

61 

DETENTIONS    OF    AMERICAN    SHIPS    BY    NATIONALI 

By  British  authorities 

By  French  authorities 

By  German  authorities 

Total 


DETENTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPS   BY  BELLIGERE: 


Month 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March  (^  month) 

Total 


Ave 

length 

tenl 


AMERICAN    VESSELS    REPORTED    TO    DEPARTMENT    TO    HAVE    BEEN    DETAINED    BY    BELLIGERENTS    SINCE 
SEPT.    1,    1939,    FOR    EXAMINATION    OF    PAPERS    OR    CARGOES  ° 


Name  of  vessel 


Excalibur 

Washington. 


Exhibitor. 


Sahale. 


Owner  or  operator 


American  Export  Lines. 
United  States  Lines 


American  Export  Lines. 


Tampa    Interocean    S. 
S.  Co.  (Fla.) 


Cargo 


Mixed,  oil,  glycer- 
ine, dye,  soap 
powder,  etc. 

Mixed,  174  items, 
casings,  tallow 
oil,  asbestos,  etc. 


Mixed,  oil,  wax, 
chemicals,  tim- 
ber, hides,  etc. 


Mainly  cotton, 
also  lubricating 
oil  and  asphalt. 


Detained 


British  authorities,  Feb.  16,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar. 

British  authorities,  Feb.  17,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Holdback  guar- 
anty furnished  Feb.  15,  1940. 
Manifest  telegraphed  in  full 
from  New  York  owners  of 
United  States  Lines.  Some 
60  items  to  be  detained  subject 
to  guaranties  being  furnished. 

British  authorities,  Feb.  17,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Proceeded  on 
voyage  on  holdback  guaranty, 
some  24  items  detained  subject 
to  guaranty. 

British  authorities,  Feb.  21,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Sailed  on  hold- 
back guaranty,  release  of  24 
items  made  subject  to  guaran- 
ties being  furnished  in  respect 
to  them. 


After  se 
hours. 

After  sc 
hours. 


Feb.  21,  1 


Feb.  22,  1 


"  In  addition  to  the  tabulation  issued  on  Feb.  24,  1940. 
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ame  of  vessel 


gfa 

tsburg 

;  Humhaw 

ihorda 

tungton___ 

Dance 

Harbor. - 
hattan 

;er 


lorer 

hester 

it  Cohas 

inticut 

it  Caruargo. 


Owner  or  operator 


U.  S.   Maritime  Com- 
mission. 
Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co__- 


Barber  Line 

American  Export  Lines 

United  States  Lines 

South  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co 

U.  S.   Maritime  Com- 
mission. 
United  States  Lines — 


American  Export  Lines. 


Cargo 


American  Export  Lines. 


American  Export  Lines. 
American  Export  Lines 
Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co... 
Lykes  Bros  S.  S.  Co__. 


Pacific  Argentine  Brazil 
Line. 


Mixed,  over  200 
items,  .oil,  silk, 
leather,  wax,  cop- 
per, nickel,  etc. 

Mixed,  cocoa, 
beans,  tinplate, 
copper,  etc. 


Mixed,  wax,  ma- 
chin  e r y ,  tin- 
plate,  sugar,  oil, 
copper,  etc. 


Mixed,  mostly  cot- 
ton, also  lead, 
rosin,  rice,  etc. 


Detained 


Released 


British  authorities,  Feb.  23,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  24,  1940, 

at  Malta. 
French  authorities,  Mar.  7,  1940, 

at  Dakar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  25,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  26,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  27,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Feb.  29,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  2,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Sailed  under 
holdback  undertaking,  some  80 
items  to  be  detained  subject  to 
guaranties. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  1,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  155  sacks  of  mail 
for  Germany;  95  sacks  for 
Italy  and  59  for  Switzerland 
removed;  140  sacks  of  mail 
previously  removed  from  other 
vessels  were  put  on  board;  1 
item  seized;  9  items  detained 
subject  to  guaranties. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  9,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Holdback  under- 
taking given,  some  40  items  to 
be  detained  subject  to  guaran- 
ties and  some  others  to  form 
the  subject  of  inquiries. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  10,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  10,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  10,  1940, 

at  Gibraltar. 
British  authorities,  Mar.  2,  1940, 
at  Gibraltar.  Passed  on  hold- 
back undertaking,  some  39 
items  to  be  detained  subject  to 
guaranties. 
French  authorities,  Feb.  25,  1940, 
north  coast  of  Venezuela, 
ll°30'N.;66o20' W.  Stopped 
by  unidentified  French  cruiser; 
master  of  French  vessel  did  not 
attempt  to  board  West  Camargo 
but  ordered  it  to  stop  and  state 
"where  from,  where  bound, 
and  what  cargo." 


After   several 

hours. 
At  once. 

Mar.  9,  1940. 

After   several 
hours. 


Mar.  2,  1940. 


Mar.  5,  1940. 


Mar.  11,  1940. 


After    several 

hours. 
After    several 

hours. 


After    few 
hours. 


20  minutes. 


•  In  addition  to  the  tabulation  issued  on  Feb.  24.  1040. 


The  American  Republics 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  COSTA  RIC 
AND  SENORA  DE  CALDERON  GUARDIA 


[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

Program  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the 
President-elect  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Calderon  Guardia,  and  Sefiora  de  C  alder  on 
Guardia,  March  25-28, 1940: 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  official 
party: 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calderon 
Guardia,  the  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica 

Sehora  de  Calderon  Guardia 

Senor  Jorge  Hine,  Second  Designate  to  the 
Presidency 

Senor  Don  Alfredo  Volio,  Member  of  Con- 
gress 

Senor  Luis  Demetrio  Tinoco,  Jr.,  Secretary 
to  the  President-elect 

Sefiora  de  Tinoco 

Senor  Victor  Manuel  Yglesias,  Secretary  to 
the  President-elect. 

"Monday,  March  25 

4:25  p.  m.  The  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Sefiora  de  Calderon  Guardia  will  arrive  at 
Union  Station,  Washington,  where  they  will  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Hull  and  a  reception  committee.  They  will  be 
escorted  through  a  double  line  of  sailors  and 
marines  to  the  President's  reception  room  and 
to  their  automobiles  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
station.  Before  the  party  enter  their  cars,  the 
United  States  Army  Band  will  play  the  Costa 
Rican  and  the  American  national  anthems.  The 
members  of  the  reception  committee  will  be : 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  U.  S.  A.,  Sec- 
retary to  the  President 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Adolf 
A.  Berle,  Jr. 

Rear  Admiral  George  Pettengill,  U.  S.  N., 
Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard 
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Brig.  Gen.  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S.  A., 

manding,  Washington  Provisional  Br: 
Dr.   Leo   S.   Rowe,  Director   General, 

American  Union 
The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Ame 

Republics  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Duggai 
The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  o 

American   Republics    and   Mrs.    Elli 

Briggs 
Mr.  Stanley  Woodward,  Assistant  Chi 

the  Division  of  Protocol 
Mr.  Gerald  A.  Drew,  Division  of  the  Aj 

can  Republics,  and  Mrs.  Drew. 

From  the  station  there  will  be  a  proce 
with  motorcycle  police  escort  to  the  T 
House. 

5:00  p.  m.  The  procession  will  arrive  a 
White  House.  The  President-elect  and  Si 
de  Calderon  Guardia  will  remain  at  the  T 
House  overnight. 

The  other  members  of  their  party  will  pr> 
to  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

8:00  p.  in.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Roos 
will  give  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  in  1 
of  the  President-elect  and  Sefiora  de  Cal< 
Guardia. 

Tuesday,  March  26 

10:30  a.  in.  The  President-elect  and  S< 
de  Calderon  Guardia  will  leave  the  T 
House  for  a  visit  to  the  Capitol  where  the} 
be  received  by  the  Vice  President  and  b; 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Chairmen  o: 
Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  ' 
mittees,  and  others.  They  will  then  proce 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  where  they  will  stay 
ing  the  rest  of  their  visit  to  Washington. 

1:00  p.  m.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
Hull  will  give  a  luncheon  at  the  Carlton  ] 


CH 


23,    1940 
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onor  of  the  President-elect  and  Seiiora  de 
leron  Guardia. 

)  p.  m.  The  Minister  of  Costa  Kica  and 
>ra  de  Castro  Beeche  will  hold  a  reception 
le  Mayflower  Hotel,  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
,-elect  and  Sehora  de  Calderon  Guardia. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

0  p.  m.  Meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
he  Pan  American  Union  and  luncheon  at 
Pan  American  Union  Building  in  honor  of 
President-elect. 

0  p.  m.  Seiiora  de  Castro  Beeche  will  give 
incheon  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  honor  of 
ora  de  Calderon  Guardia. 

V  p.  m.  The  President-elect  and  Seiiora  de 
deron  Guardia  will  visit  Mount  Vernon, 
jre  the  President-elect  will  lay  a  wreath  on 
.shington's  Tomb.  On  their  return  to  the 
pital,  they  will  visit  Arlington   Cemetery 

1  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

10  p.  m.  The  Minister  of  Nicaragua  and 
iora  de  De  Bayle  will  give  a  dinner  at  the 
rlton  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  President-elect 
1  Seiiora  de  Calderon  Guardia. 

Thursday,  March  28 

90  p.  m.    The  International  Medical  Club 

11  give  a  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
nor  of  the  President-elect. 

10  p.  m.  The  President-elect  and  Seiiora  de 
lderon  Guardia  and  their  party  will  leave 
ashington  by  train  for  Chicago.  A  commit- 
s  will  be  at  Union  Station  for  their  de- 
rture. 


General 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  LIVING 
ABROAD 

eleased  to  the  press  March  22] 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
merican  citizens  living  abroad,  as  of  January 


1,  1940,  has  been  compiled  from  reports  re- 
ceived from  American  consulates  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  This  estimate  includes  only  those 
whose  residence  abroad  has  a  permanent  or 
semipermanent  character  and  therefore  ex- 
cludes tourists  and  all  others  whose  sojourn 
abroad  was  considered  to  be  only  transitory. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  the  care  exercised  by  consuls  in  preparing 
their  reports,  it  was  impossible  in  many  cases 
for  them  to  obtain  exact  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  residing  in  their  respective 
districts.  Nevertheless,  this  estimate,  based  on 
all  available  sources  of  information,  may  be 
considered  as  a  fairly  accurate  census  of  Amer- 
icans living  abroad. 

American  Citizens  Living  Abroad,  as  of  January  1, 
1940 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 2,  897 

Bolivia 475 

Brazil 4,  086 

Chile li  215 

Colombia 2, 191 

Ecuador 504 

Paraguay 78 

Peru L  489 

Uruguay 210 

Venezuela 3, 357 

Total 16, 502 

MEXICO    AND    CENTRAL    AMERICA 

British  Honduras 175 

Costa  Rica 987 

El  Salvador 309 

Guatemala 1. 142 

Honduras 1.  074 

Mexico 13,  262 

Nicaragua 576 

Panama 6>  356 

Total 23,  881 

WEST  INDIES  AND  BERMUDA 

Bahamas 200 

Barbados 347 

Bermuda 560 

Cuba 5, 121 

Curagao 1,  958 

Dominican  Republic a  2,  550 

Haiti 467 

Jamaica 718 

Trinidad 684 

Total 12,  605 

■  1939  estimate. 


■o  ■og  n 
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CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Canada : 

Alberta 27,220 

British  Columbia 12,302 

Manitoba  29,080 

New  Brunswick 2, 343 

Nova  Scotia 3,  719 

Ontario 46, 440 

Quebec   41, 604 

Saskatchewan    18,464 

Newfoundland 593 

St.   Pierre-Miquelon 8 

Total 181,  773 

EUROPE 

Albania <?■  233 

Belgium 747 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 7,  514 

Bulgaria 93 

Czechoslovakia 485 

Danzig,  Free  City  of 15 

Denmark 552 

Estonia 44 

Finland 278 

France 5,  927 

Germany 5,  274 

Gibraltar 17 

Greece 2, 476 

Hungary a  g0o 

Ireland 1,  960 

Italy 19,  561 

Latvia 80 

Lithuania 161 

Luxemburg 65 

Malta 98 

Netherlands 892 

Norway 1,  067 

Poland 532 

Portugal : 

Lisbon 565 

Oporto 536 

Madeira 290 

Azores 4,  500 

Rumania 595 

Spain  and  Canary  Islands 2, 218 

Sweden l,  752 

Switzerland l,  415 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics-- MOO 

Yugoslavia «  2,  093 

Total 63, 235 

AFRICA 

Algeria 61 

Belgian  Congo 800 

Egypt 874 

Kenya 446 

Liberia 289 

Morocco 189 

Nigeria 408 

Union  of  South  Africa: 

Cape  Province 434 

Natal 246 

Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal 1, 211 

Tunisia 98 

Total 5, 056 

«  1939  estimate. 
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ASIA 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 1 

French  Indochina 

Hong  Kong ] 

India £ 

Iran 

Iraq 

Japan g 

Netherlands  Indies 

Palestine S 

Straits  Settlements 

Syria 1 

Thailand 

Turkey  (including  Turkey  in  Europe) 

Total 3S 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Fiji   Islands 

Society  Islands 

Total : \ 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Australia 1 

New  Zealand 

Total 2 

Grand  Total 338 


ADDRESS   BY  MINISTER    CROMWI 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  now  exami 
the  text  of  the  address  made  at  Toronto 
March  19  by  the  American  Minister  to  Can: 
Mr.  James  H.  R.  Cromwell.  Secretary  I 
found  that  the  address  contravened  stanc 
instructions  to  American  diplomatic  officers 
public  discussion  of  controversial  policies 
other  governments,  particularly  with  gov 
ments  engaged  in  war,  without  the  prior  knc 
edge  and  permission  of  this  Government 
not  in  accord  with  such  instructions.  S 
public  statements  by  our  diplomatic  repres 
atives  are  likely  to  disturb  the  relations 
tween  this  and  other  governments. 

Secretary  Hull  has  telegraphed  his  viewi 
Mr.  Cromwell  and  has  asked  that  in  the  ful 
he  observe  the  standing  instructions. 


.  1  *  jnt^X*.  ■ 


ICH    23,    1940 

ased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  M^rch  231 

bllowing  is  a  statement  issued  by  the  Whi'-e 
ise: 

rhe  public  is  hereby  warned,  this  time 
jugh  a  formal  White  House  statement, 
inst  believing  certain  types  of  so-called 
rs  stories  carried  by  certain  types  of  so- 
ed  newspapers. 

This  particular  occasion  relates  to  articles 

;ing  or  suggesting  that  'it  was  learned  from 

unimpeachable    authority,'    that   Minister 

miwell's  speech  in  Canada  was  received  by 
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the  President  prior  to  its  delivery  by  Mr. 
Cromwell. 

"The  point  that  the  reading  public  should 
remember  is  not  the  obvious  fact  that  the  state- 
ment was  wholly  untrue  but  that  the  story  was 
not  received  by  any  reporter  or  newspaper 
from  any  'unimpeachable  authority.'  In  other 
words,  'the  unimpeachable  authority'  was  de- 
liberately invented. 

"This  has  been  conclusively  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  White  House. 

"The  motive  in  continuing  this  reprehensi- 
ble policy  is  obvious  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  reading  public." 


Traffic  in  Arms,  Tin-Plate  Scrap,  etc. 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS 


leased  to  the  press  March  19] 

Jote  :  The  figures  relating  to  arms,  the  licenses  for 
export  of  which  were  revoked  before  they  were 
d,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  figures  appearing 
the  cumulative  column  of  the  table  below  in  regard 
arms  export  licenses  issued.  These  latter  figures 
i  therefore  net  figures.  They  are  not  yet  final  and 
initive  since  licenses  may  be  amended  or  revoked 
any  time  before  being  used.  They  are,  however, 
mrate  as  of  the  date  of  this  press  release, 
rhe  statistics  of  actual  exports  in  these  releases  are 
ieved  to  be  substantially  complete.  It  is  possible, 
wever,  that  some  shipments  are  not  included.  If 
s  proves  to  be  the  fact,  statistics  in  regard  to  such 
ipments  will  be  included  in  the  cumulative  figures 
later  releases. 

Arms  Export  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  charac- 
r,  value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
•ms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  ri- 
nsed for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
aring  the  year  1940  up  to  and  including  the 
onth  of  February: 


Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

February 
1940 

2  months 
ending  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

V  (2) 

I        (8) 

III  (2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII   (2) 

$435. 00 

2, 300. 00 

10.00 

$602. 00 
646. 00 

602.00 

646.00 

20, 900. 00 

31, 397. 00 

38, 230. 48 
15,000.00 

32, 645. 00 

77, 688. 48 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

111.75 

279. 00 

948, 450. 00 

75.00 

14.00 

5, 020.  00 

50,  464.  50 

111.75 

318. 00 

1, 319, 830. 00 

75.00 

469. 00 

5, 020.  00 

52,  740.  50 

26, 178. 00 

1. 004, 414.  25 

1,  404,  742.  25 

III       (1) 

V         (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

2, 292, 000. 00 

2, 292, 000. 00 

20, 745. 00 

237, 000.  00 
419,  400. 00 

237, 000. 00 
419, 400. 00 

2, 948, 400. 00 

2, 969, 145. 00 

I          (4) 

I          (4) 
1  IV       (2) 

16.00 

387. 00 
261.00 

387. 00 
261.00 

- 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

February 
1940 

2  months 
ending  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

Bolivia — Continued. 

V 

vn 

2) 
(3) 
(1) 

$64.60 
45  384  00 

950. 00 

Total.-- 

$648. 00 

47  046  60 

I 

III 
IV 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

67.00 

1, 086. 00 

203, 216. 00 

476.  00 

348. 00 

7, 350. 00 

60, 087. 15 

12, 350. 00 

605  00 

2, 001. 00 
203, 216. 00 

2, 863, 00 
19,  624. 00 
22, 300. 00 
71, 707. 15 
27, 347. 00 

Total          -.-    .-  

284,980.15 

349, 663. 15 

V 

vn 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 

2,  500. 00 

129. 20 
108. 30 

129  20 

108.  30 

Total - 

237.50 

237.  50 

i 

i 

IV 

(4) 

(4) 
(2) 

2  43 

73.02 
43.22 

73.02 

43.22 

Total                 -  .    --  -  - 

116.  24 

116  24 

i 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

2, 209.  20 

10.00 

1, 343. 69 

90, 000. 00 

429.00 

81.74 

4,  548.  38 

340. 00 

9, 994. 07 

90, 000. 00 

1, 909. 04 

211.03 

45, 300. 00 

118,  748. 10 

637, 099.  35 

36, 000. 00 

21, 091. 61 

6, 306. 10 

44, 283. 59 

448, 167. 85 

36, 000. 00 

19. 342.  59 

6,  301.  50 

Total 

648, 169. 16 

971,  547. 68 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Chile    --- 

330. 00 
776. 00 

330. 00 

776. 00 

3,  500. 00 

34  00 

12, 607.  IS 

12. 607. 15 

Total.         

13, 713. 15 

17, 247. 15 

I 
in 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

10.00 

339, 935.  00 

165, 712. 00 

19, 246. 00 

10  00 

342, 835.  00 

165, 712. 00 

19, 246. 00 

39  60 

90, 000.  00 

1, 061, 643. 87 

1, 913,  200.  63 

532, 672. 00 

954, 901. 30 

1,898,717.00 

532, 672. 00 

Total         

3, 911, 193.  30 

4, 125, 359. 10 

I 

IV 

V 

vn 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

0) 

(3) 
(2) 

45.00 
82.70 
38.00 

45.00 

669. 70 

244.00 

35, 000. 00 

8, 500. 00 

285.00 

285.00 

Total 

450.70 

44,  743. 70 

i 

IV 

V 

vn 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

4.00 

20.00 

3.00 

4.00 

20.00 

3.00 

435  62 

4, 868.  00 
959.  70 

Total         

27.00 

6, 290.  32 

i 

IV 

(4) 
0) 
(2) 

Cuba                  

39.00 

39  00 

17  50 

423.66 

423.00 

Category 

— 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

February 
1940 

2  mor 

ending 

ruary 

1941 

Cuba— Continued. 

V 
VII 

(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

$1, 800. 00 

2, 000, 00 

75.00 

8.00 

$1,: 

2,1 

Total .    - 

4, 345. 00 

4,1 

IV 

V 

(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

Curacao .. 

0.00 

30.00 

18, 300. 00 

26,: 

Total — _ _ 

18, 336. 00 

25,: 

IV 

V 
VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 

Dominican  Republic. 

13.00 

760.00 
448.80 

' 

Total 

1, 211. 80 

i  ■ 

I 

IV 
VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Ecuador 

35.00 

25.00 
3, 142. 00 

V 

Total 

3, 202. 00 

6/ 

rv 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Egypt. _ _ 

315.80 

Total 

315. 80 

i 

V 

(4) 
(2) 

Finland 

3, 187, 500. 00 
17, 795. 00 

3,356,'. 

i7,; 

Total. 

3, 205, 295. 00 

3, 374,  j 

i 
in 

IV 

V 

(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

France 

28, 308. 00 

28 

1, 617, 1 

38,595,040.00 

55,  749, 
16,' 

367. 500. 00 

451,  796. 51 

3, 412, 347. 00 

367,; 

6,445,' 

60, 213,  J 

Total 

42,854,991.51 

124,437,1 

I 

IV 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

French  Indochina 

2,( 

Total 

2,' 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Great    Britain   and    Northern 
Ireland. 

272. 00 
600.00 

907,' 
f 

] 

8, 000. 00 

84, 736. 00 

2, 300. 00 

400, 000. 00 

8,( 
84/ 

2,; 

400,  ( 

Total 

495, 908. 00 

1,404,; 

I 

IV 
VII 

(5) 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

90,908.00 

90,  ( 

1 

4.00 
4.00 

3,( 

Total 

8.00 

3,1 

V 

I 
rv 

V 

(1) 

(4) 
(2) 
(2) 

Haiti 

7,< 

] 

; 

Total 

1 

i 

IV 

V 
VI 

0) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

2, 017. 76 

883. 10 

3, 656. 00 

67.75 

2,C 

t 

3,e 
i,j 

40.00 

Total - 

6,664.60 

8,1 
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Value 

Country  of  destination           < 

Category 

February 
1940 

2  months 
snding  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

[       (1) 

(4) 

rv   a) 

(2) 

V  (1)    - 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

$343. 55 

1. 369. 98 

1. 275. 99 
101.00 

$343. 55 

2,031.98 

1, 505. 99 

124.00 

20, 500. 00 

172. 00 

1, 000. 00 

695. 00 

922. 00 

1,000.00 

695. 00 

4, 957. 52 

27, 122.  52 

V       (1) 

IV     (1)    - 
(2) 

116, 823. 00 

116, 823. 00 

48.00 

31.00 

31.00 

31.00 

79.00 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

102. 00 
145. 00 

102. 00 

145.00 

247.00 

247. 00 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 
(5) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

89.00 

89.00 

56.00 

56.00 

112.50 

1, 480. 00 

48, 650. 00 

1, 173. 00 

3, 700. 00 

1, 480. 00 

136,750.00 

1, 773. 00 

4, 900. 00 

112.  50 

1,620.00 
9, 430. 00 

2, 639. 50 
19, 430. 00 

66, 109. 00 

167, 253.  50 

I        (2) 
(4) 
(6) 

V       (2) 
(3) 

2, 185. 00 

47.50 

155.00 

3, 650. 00 

7, 600. 50 
44, 600. 00 

3, 650. 00 

54,  588. 00 

I        (4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

29.74 

3, 200. 00 

222,  250. 10 

698. 40 

11, 982. 40 
121.  00 

549.00 
21, 185.  79 

7, 739. 00 
145, 510. 79 

22, 333. 19 

390, 833. 03 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

203.00 

51.00 

82.24 

383.00 

31.00 

61.00 

82.24 

383. 00 

31.00 

547.24 

547. 24 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 

202.00 

202.00 

1, 600. 00 

2, 390. 00 

6, 125. 00 

6, 125. 00 

6, 327. 00 

10,317.00 

>rway - 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 

(2; 

70.00 

425. 00 

36,526.00 

70.00 

425.00 

36,526.00 

712,000.00 

280.00 

30.00 

151. 0C 

2, 200. 0C 

30,  554. 0C 

280.00 

30.00 

151.00 

2, 200. 00 

39,854.00 

Total 

70, 236. 0C 

791,536.00 

.    I        (2' 



3,900.00 

IV     (1 
VII    (1 

62. 0( 
I    

1                    62. 00 
800.00 

Total 

52. 0< 

1              4,752.00 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

Category 

February 
1940 

2  months 
mding  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

$283. 00 
7,614.00 

$283.00 

7, 614. 00 

7,897.00 

7,897.00 

IV  (1)    - 

V  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

VII    (1) 

64.00 

25, 462. 50 

35.00 

50, 160. 00 

400.00 

30, 138.  50 

3, 475. 00 

50, 160. 00 

400. 00 

76, 057. 50 

84, 237. 50 

I        (1)    - 
(4)    - 

IV  (2)    - 

V  (1)    - 
VII    (1)    - 

51.80 

44.00 

12.00 

2,400.00 

355. 76 

2, 863.  56 

V       (2) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 

600.00 

180.00 

227.  50 

71.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

560.60 

I        (1) 

I        (2) 
(4) 

V       (2) 
(3) 

9.12 

9.12 

100, 000. 00 

122, 825. 00 

1, 543. 50 

623, 020. 00 

100,000.00 

122, 825. 00 

94, 093. 50 

1, 143, 120. 00 

847, 388. 50 

1,460,038.50 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

3, 135. 00 
5, 300. 00 

6, 026. 00 

5, 300. 00 
2, 900. 00 

156, 000. 00 

8, 435. 00 

170, 226. 00 

V       (2) 
(3) 

294. 00 
1, 500. 00 

294.00 

4, 500. 00 

1,794.00 

4, 794. 00 

III     (2) 

V       (2) 

5, 610. 00 

82, 526. 00 

88, 136. 00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

35.00 

162. 75 

346,060.00 

189, 200. 00 

9.00 

1,800.00 

228.96 

156.00 
11, 760. 00 

108. 10 

171.88 

346, 060. 00 

189, 200. 00 

9.00 

1, 800. 00 

598. 07 

6, 000. 00 

156.00 

40, 228. 00 

649,411.71 

584, 331. 05 

IV     (1) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

433. 00 

38.84 

32.93 

118.00 
3.00 

928.00 

50.00 

33, 000. 00 

600.00 
4, 000. 0C 
1,  345.  IS 

7, 600. 00 
11, 000. 00 

1, 697. 07 
11, 759. 40 

Total         - 

6, 066. K 

66, 106. 24 

-    V       (3) 

30, 780. 0C 

30, 780. 00 

.  57, 345, 495. 0' 

'    143,450,345.97 
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During  the  month  of  February,  339  arms 
export  licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of 
655  such  licenses  issued  during  the  current 
year. 

Arms  Exported 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  charac- 
ter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  ex- 
ported during  the  year  1940  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  month  of  February  under  export  li- 
censes issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 


Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

February 
1940 

2  months 
ending  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

Angola - 

V 

I 
IV 

V 

(2) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

$35.00 

$35.00 

Argentina ...    .      .-  . 

66.00 

642.00 

23.00 

4, 900. 00 

66.00 

642.00 

23.00 

4, 900. 00 

3, 594. 48 

77, 243. 00 

211,251.00 

Total 

82, 874. 00 

220, 476. 48 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Australia ._ 

380. 00 

279.00 

2, 556, 815. 00 

14.00 

380.00 

279.00 

5,810,390.00 

454.00 

4, 500. 00 

70, 596. 00 

71,990.00 
52, 356. 00 

Total 

2, 628, 084. 00 

5, 940, 349. 00 

I 

V 

(4) 
(3) 

Belgium 

30.79 

37,501.00 

37, 501. 00 

Total 

37,501.00 

37,  531. 79 

I 

(1) 
(4) 

Bermuda... 

48  00 

16.00 

Total 

64.00 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

Bolivia... 

480. 00 

1, 041.  69 
9, 600. 00 

Total _ _ 

480. 00 

10, 641. 69 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
0) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Brazil 

538. 00 
916.00 

538  00 

4, 402. 00 
173, 880. 00 
2, 633. 00 
16, 493. 00 
139,864.00 
36,491.00 
12, 468.  75 
2.00 

1, 376. 00 

522.00 

136, 464. 00 

11, 598. 00 

8,000.00 

Total 

159, 414. 00 

386, 771.  75 

IV 

(1) 
(2) 

British  Honduras 

15  00 

18.00 

Total 

33  00 

I 
III 

IV 

(1) 

(4) 
(1) 
0) 
(2) 

Canada.. 

2,178.26 

1,591.87 

804, 822. 00 

334.54 

166. 12 

3,  257. 10 

2, 679. 81 

1,207,233.00 

2, 106.  30 

224. 89 

Country  of  destination 


Canada— Continued. 


Total  - 


Chile- 


Total  . 


China- 


Total. 
Colombia... 


Total. 
Costa  Rica. 


Total. 


Cuba- 


Total >____ 

Curacao 

Total 

Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador 


Total. 


Egypt- 


Total.. 
El  Salvador  _ 
Finland 


Total. 
France 


Value 


Category 


V 
VII 


I 
IV 


V 
VII 


I 

IV 


V 
VII 


I 

IV 


a) 

(3) 


IV 

I 

IV 


(4) 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


February 
1940 


$14, 453. 91 
95, 463.  50 
19, 201. 99 
12, 618. 10 

21,22 

138, 15 

20,93 

18,88 

950, 830. 28 

1,487,72 

4 

1,49 

40 

3,50 

3 

22,14 

12,60 

14, 864. 00 
12, 600. 00 

27, 464. 00 

40,22 

1, 344. 00 

115,025.00 

850.00 

23,  753. 00 

298, 116. 00 

90.00 

44.00 

90, 000. 00 

70, 910. 00 

106, 357. 00 


706, 489. 00 


45.00 
587. 00 
38.00 


1, 500. 00 


2, 170. 00 


2,600.00 


2, 600. 00 


340.00 


340.00 


506. 00 


35.00 
76.00 


830.00 


941.00 


315.80 
60.00 


375. 80 


41.00 


117, 486. 00 
217, 135. 00 
1, 500, 408. 00 
19, 593. 00 
172,  740. 00 


I 

III 


2, 027, 362. 00 


13, 839. 00 
,201,404.00 


SwSS 


H 
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Value 

ountry  of  destination           < 

Category 

February 
1940 

2  months 
ending  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

e— Continued. 

V      (2) 
(8) 

$415, 682. 00 
550,663.00 

$1, 244, 607. 00 
2,982,403.00 

7, 181, 588. 00 

18, 878, 002. 00 

Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
1. 

I        (3) 
(4) 
(5)    - 

III  (1) 

IV  (1)    - 

V  (2) 
(3) 

24, 556. 00 
272.00 

24, 556. 00 
348.00 
200.90 

2,469,600.00 

6, 159, 800. 00 
132. 00 

16, 925. 00 
1,040,734.00 

389, 036. 00 
1,041,213.00 

3, 552, 087. 00 

7,615,285.90 

I        (1)    - 
(4)    - 
IV     (1) 

37.00 

12.00 

159.00 

159.00 

159.00 

208.00 

VII   (2) 

I        (4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
VII   (2) 

6.00 

123.00 

86.00 

50, 000. 00 

260.00 

50, 469. 00 

IV     (1) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

3,656.00 

3, 656. 00 

275.78 
1,788.82 
189.00 
349. 31 
250.00 
1,  COO.  00 

275. 78 

2, 668. 82 
189.00 
410. 31 
250. 00 

1,000.00 

3, 852. 91 

4,793.91 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
V       (3) 

I        (1) 
|         (4) 

271.00 

aica — 

1,651.00 

14,371.00 

18,077.00 

251. 45 

200.28 

451.  73 

I        (1) 

V      (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

VII   (1) 

(2) 

56.00 

71,100.00 

500.00 

56.00 

118,600.00 

1, 050. 00 

600.  00 

3, 206.  50 
1, 880. 00 

10, 192.  25 
1, 880. 00 

76, 742. 50 

132, 378. 25 

I        (2) 
(4) 
(5) 

V       (2) 
(3) 

2, 185. 00 

47.50 

155.00 

9,244.60 

71,072.00 

15, 972. 00 

47.50 

155. 00 

44,824.50 

105, 764.  50 

82,  704. 00 

166. 763.  60 

I         (2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 

1, 868. 00 

681.77 

17, 875. 00 

388, 264. 00 

63.40 

17,875.00 

388, 264. 00 

11, 388. 40 

441.17 

9, 543. 00 

9, 772. 00 

415, 745. 4C 

430,  290.  34 

-    I         (4) 

203. 0C 

203.00 

.    I         (1) 

51. 0( 
82.2' 

51.00 

(4) 

82.24 

133. 2' 

[                  133. 24 

iw  Guinea,  Territory  of 

-1  V       (2) 

1,500.00 

| 

Value 

Country  of  destination           Category 

February 
1940 

2  months 
snding  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

tV     (1) 
V      (2)    _ 
(3) 

$202. 00 

$202.00 

1,971.15 

2,540.00 

202. 00 

4, 713. 15 

I         (4) 
IV     (2) 

1,264.00 
4, 035. 00 

1,264.00 

4, 035. 00 

5,299.00 

5,299.00 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (2) 

70.00 

285. 00 

278. 00 

330,038.00 

70.00 

285.00 

293. 20 

330,038.00 

16.00 

330,671.00 

330, 702. 20 

I        (2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
VII   (1) 

3,900.00 

2,100.00 

52.00 

1,441.13 

2, 100. 00 

52.00 

1,441.13 

1,457.60 

3, 593. 13 

8, 950.  73 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

64.00 

2, 700. 00 

1, 697. 00 

6, 522. 00 

1,697.00 

9, 286. 00 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII   (1) 

51.80 

44.00 

44.00 
12.00 

2,400.00 

2, 400. 00 
33.00 

355. 76 

355.  76 

2, 799.  76 

2, 896.  56 

V       (2) 

I        (2) 
IV     (2) 

600.00 

600.00 

227.50 
60.52 

227. 50 

60.52 

288.02 

288.02 

I        (1) 
VII   (1) 

I         (2) 

(4) 

III     (1) 

V       (1) 

(2) 

9.12 

9.12 

193. 80 

100, 000. 00 
60.00 

306,  750. 00 
65, 000. 00 
42,671.00 

100, 000. 00 

60.00 

1,209,000.00 

65, 000. 00 

107,911.95 

514,481.00 

1,481,971.95 

I         (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

17.65 

1.93 

2, 673. 00 

5,701.00 
2,637.00 

37, 120. 00 

2, 673. 00 

45, 477. 5 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

18.00 

2, 800. 00 

1,500.00 

4, 500. 00 

1,500.00 

7, 318. 00 

I         (2) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

1,585.00 

148, 135. 00 

158, 750. 00 

277, 265. 00 

1, 182, 084. 00 
14, 203. 00 

1,300.00 

26,  550. 0C 
17, 586. 0C 

29, 827. 10 
41,034.00 

322, 986.  »K 

)  1     1,675,333.10 

^*?\^f  *»\Tv^ 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

February 
1940 

2  months 
ending  Feb- 
ruary 29, 
1940 

Union  of  South  Africa... 

I 

III 

V 

VII 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

$61. 10 

9  13 

173, 600.'  00 

1,756.08 

6,000.00 

156.00 

40, 064. 00 

$61. 10 

9. 13 

173, 600! 00 

1,  756. 08 

6, 000. 00 

156. 00 

40,064.00 

Total       

221,  646. 31 

221, 646. 31 

V 

I 

IV 

(3) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

75, 320. 00 

120, 512. 00 

39.00 

433. 00 

433. 00 
243. 00 

Total               

433.00 

715. 00 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

3.00 

3.00 

531. 00 

47.00 

9, 000. 00 

954.00 

12,000.00 

895.29 

9, 000. 00 
11,434.00 
18, 000. 00 
4, 618. 52 
8, 372. 40 

Total 

22, 862. 29 

52, 005. 92 

V 

(1) 

(2) 

Yugoslavia 

63,000.00 
12, 060. 00 

63,  COO.  00 
14, 270. 00 

Total 

75, 060. 00 

77, 270. 00 

Grand  total 

19,540,859.76 

43,  256, 450. 49 

Arms  Import  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  charac- 
ter, value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  licensed 
for  import  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
month  of  February  1940: 


Country  of  origin 


Belgium. 


Brazil... 
Canada. 


France . 


Great  Britain. 
Greece. 


Portugal 

Thailand 

Union  of  South  Africa. 
Venezuela 


Total. 


Category 


V 
I 

V 
VII 

I 


VII 

I 

VII 

I 

VI 

I 
I 

V 

V 


Value 


$3,000. 

375. 

200. 

10. 

85. 

2,000. 

11,760. 

1,160. 

1,020. 

11,055. 

1,650. 

2,400. 

39. 

765. 

7, 100. 

100. 

360. 

60. 

176. 

600. 

36, 000. 

10,000. 


Total 


$3,  375. 00 
200.00 

13, 855. 00 


18,089.00 


7, 200. 00 

420.00 

175.00 

600.00 

36, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 


89, 914. 00 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLED 

During  the  month  of  February,  17  arms  i 
port  licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of 
such  licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Categories  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Imp 
ments  of  War 

The  categories  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  i 
plements  of  war  in  the  appropriate  column 
the  tables  printed  above  are  the  categories  iii 
which  those  articles  were  divided  in  the  Pre; 
dent's  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937,  enumer 
ing  the  articles  which  would  be  considered 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  1 
the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  joint  resoluti 
of  May  1, 1937  [see  pages  119-120  of  the  Bui 
tin  of  January  27,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  31)]. 

Special  Statistics  in  Regard  to  Arms  Expoi 
to  Cuba 

In  compliance  with  article  II  of  the  conve 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
suppress  smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  Mar 
11, 1926,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  tlj 
clearance  of  shipments  of  merchandise 
water,  air,  or  land,  from  any  of  the  ports 
either  country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  oth 
country,  shall  be  denied  when  such  shipme 
comprises  articles  the  importation  of  which 
prohibited  or  restricted  in  the  country  to  whi 
such  shipment  is  destined,  unless  in  this  la 
case  there  has  been  a  compliance  with  t. 
requisites  demanded  by  the  laws  of  bo 
countries." 

and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba  whi< 
restrict  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunitio 
and  implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  by  requi 
ing  an  import  permit  for  each  shipment,  expo 
licenses  for  shipments  of  arms,  ammunitio 
and  implements  of  war  to  Cuba  are  require 
for  the  articles  enumerated  below  in  additic 
to  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  President 
proclamation  of  May  1,  1937: 

(1)  Arms  and  small  arms  using  ammunitic 
of  caliber  .22  or  less,  other  than  those  classe 
as  toys. 

(2)  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  ( 
all  kinds  and  calibers,  other  than  those  classe 
as  toys,  and  of  guns  and  machine  guns. 


m 


&* 


■&m 
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(  Ammunition   for  the   arms  and   small 
under  (1)  above. 

|  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 
cross-guard  hilts. 

I  Explosives  as  follows:  explosive  pow- 
of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes;  nitrocellu- 
laving  a  nitrogen  content  of  12  percent  or 
diphenylamine ;  dynamite  of  all  kinds; 
glycerine;  alkaline  nitrates  (ammonium, 
;sium,  and  sodium  nitrate) ;  nitric  acid; 
benzene  (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane) ;  sul- 
;  sulphuric  acid;  chlorate  of  potash;  and 
nes. 

)  Tear  gas  (C6H5C0CH2C1)  and  other 
ar  nontoxic  gases  and  apparatus  designed 
he  storage  or  projection  of  such  gases. 

te  table  printed  below  indicates,  in  respect 
senses  authorizing  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
le  articles  and  commodities  listed  in  the 
jding  paragraph,  issued  by  the  Secretary 
tate  during  February  1940,  the  number  of 
ses  and  the  value  of  the  articles  and  com- 
ities described  in  the  licenses : 
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ier  of  licenses 


Section 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(5) 


Value 


$1,058.80 

50.82 

11, 649. 50 

26, 027  80 


Total 


$38, 786. 92 


ie  table  printed  below  indicates  the  value 
he  articles  and  commodities  listed  above 
►rted  to  Cuba  during  February  1940  under 
ises  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 


Section 

Value 

Total 

$705. 00 
4, 424. 50 
24, 647. 44 

1 

}      $29, 776. 94 

1 

Tin-Plate  Scrap 

he  table  printed  below  indicates  the  number 
icenses  issued  during  the  year  1940,  up  to 
including  the  month  of  February,  author- 
g  the  export  of  tin-plate  scrap  under  the 
visions  of  the  act  approved  February  15, 
5,  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
•eto,  together  with  the  number  of  tons  au- 
rized  to  be  exported  and  the  value  thereof : 


February  1940 

2  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940 

Country  of  destina- 
tion 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Japan 

179 

$3, 373. 75 

2,136 

$41,436.88 

During  the  month  of  February,  4  tin-plate 
scrap  licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  28 
such  licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Helium 

The  table  printed  below  gives  the  essential 
information  in  regard  to  the  licenses  issued 
during  the  month  of  February  1940  authoriz- 
ing the  exportation  of  helium  gas  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  on  September  1, 
1937,  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto : 


Applicant  for 
license 


The  Ohio  Chemical 
and  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Cheney  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

The  Cheney  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

The  Pioneer  Rubber 
Co. 

The  Linde  Air  Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Purchaser  in  for- 
eign country 


Maria  Galindo 

Cheney  Chemicals 

Ltd. 
Avenida  R.  Saenz 

Pena  1119. 
Jorge  E.Diaz 

Neco  Neon  Co 


Country  of 
destination 

Quan- 
tity in 
cubic 
feet 

Mexico 

2 

Canada.-  . 

31 

Argentina... 

12 

Colombia... 

162 

Hong  Kong. 

0.706 

Total 
value 


$6.25 
7.80 
6.00 

46.00 
112. 00 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Treaties  Submitted  to  the  Senate  1938:  Procedure 
During  1938  on,  and  Status  of,  Certain  Treaties  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  1923-1938.  Publication  1424. 
iv,  15  pp.     100. 

Double  Taxation:  Convention  and  Protocol  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Sweden.— Signed 
at  Washington  March  23,  1939;  proclaimed  December 
12,  1939.     Treaty  Series  No.  958.     23  pp.     50. 
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Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION   AND   JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

Denmark 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  February  21, 1940,  the 
Secretary  General  received  on  January  29, 
1940,  a  communication  from  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment informing  him  in  regard  to  the  dec- 
larations made  by  Australia  and  Canada  when 
adhering  to  the  General  Act  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1928,  that  it  desired  to  make  reser- 
vations concerning  these  declarations,  more 
particularly  as  regards  their  effect  in  relation 
to  disputes  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
war. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Denmark 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  February  21, 1940,  the 
Secretary  General  received  on  January  29, 
1940,  a  communication  from  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment informing  him  in  regard  to  the  dec- 
larations made  by  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  India,  and 
France,  that  they  will  not  regard  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Optional  Clause  of  Article  36  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  as  covering  disputes  arising  out  of 
events  occurring  during  the  present  war,  that 
the  Danish  Government  desired  to  make  reser- 
vations concerning  the  declarations  of  the 
above-mentioned  governments,  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  their  effect  in  relation  to  dis- 
putes not  immediately  connected  with  the  war. 


EXTRADITION 
Extradition  Treaty  With  Monaco 

On  February  27,  1940,  the  exchange  of  r 
fications  took  place  at  Monaco  of  the  Extr; 
lion  Treaty  between  the  United   States 
Monaco,  signed  on  February  15,  1939. 

The  treaty  will  enter  into  force  30  days  a 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
will  continue  in  force  until  6  months  a; 
either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  a 
have  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  tei 
nate  it. 

VISA  FEES 

Agreement  With  Belgium  for  the  Waivei 
Visa  Fees 

On  April  15,  1927,  this  Government  ( 
eluded  an  agreement  with  Belgium  whet 
the  United  States  waived  the  collection  of  j 
fees  for  nonimmigrant  travelers  from  Belgi 
and  the  Belgian  Government  waived  the  i 
in  favor  of  American  nonimmigrant  travel 

By  a  note  dated  January  27,  1940,  the  1 
gian  Government  informed  the  American  I 
bassador  a,t  Brussels  that  it  could  no  lor 
continue  to  waive  the  passport  visa  of  Am 
can  nationals  wishing  to  travel  in  Belgi' 
and  that  it  had  become  temporarily  necesss 
as  a  result  of  the  international  situation  i 
events  in  Europe,  to  resume  the  visa  and 
collection  of  the  fees  therefor. 

On  March  9,  1940,  this  Government 
nounced  that  it  considered  the  agreement 
1927  terminated  and  instructed  its  missi 
and  consulates  to  charge  a  fee  of  $8  for 
issuance  of  passport  visas  to  Belgian  nonim 
grant  subjects.  The  fee  of  $8  is  based,  un 
authority  of  Executive  order,  on  the  appn 
mate  fee  charged  by  the  Belgian  Governm 
for  passport  visas  valid  for  several  entries  6 
ing  the  period  of  1  year. 
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Europe 


VISIT  OF  SUMNER  WELLES  TO  EUROPE 

Statement  by  the  President 


ied  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  29] 

der  Secretary  of  State  Welles  has  con- 
d  the  mission  upon  which  he  was  sent  to 
pe  and  has  reported  to  me  and  to  the 
tary  of  State. 

I  said  when  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
m  mission  was  made,  Mr.  Welles  was  sent 
irope  in  order  to  obtain  information  with 
■d  to  existing  conditions.  He  was  neither 
)rized  to  make,  nor  has  he  made,  any  com- 
Lents  involving  the  Government  of  the 
ed  States,  nor  was  he  empowered  to  offer, 
he  has  not  offered,  any  proposals  in  the 
s  of  this  Government.  He  has  not  received, 
las  he  brought  back  to  me,  any  peace  pro- 
Is  from  any  source. 

le  information  which  he  has  received  from 
heads  of  the  governments  which  he  has 
sd  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  this  Gov- 
lent  in  the  general  conduct  of  its  foreign 
ions.  As  was  announced  at  the  time  of 
leparture  from  the  United  States,  the  in- 
tation  communicated  to  him  by  the  Italian, 
nan,  French,  and  British  Governments  will 


be  regarded  as  entirely  confidential  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  relates  to  the  views  and  policies 
of  the  European  governments  mentioned. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Welles'  mission  has 
likewise  resulted,  through  personal  contacts 
and  through  the  conversations  which  he  held, 
in  a  clarification  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  which  he 
visited  and  will,  I  believe,  assist  in  certain  in- 
stances in  the  development  of  better  under- 
standing and  more  friendly  relations. 

Finally,  even  though  there  may  be  scant  im- 
mediate prospect  for  the  establishment  of  any 
just,  stable,  and  lasting  peace  in  Europe,  the 
information  made  available  to  this  Government 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Welles'  mission  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  the  greatest  value  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
peace. 

To  Mr.  Welles  go  my  thanks  and  full  ap- 
preciation for  carrying  out  this  difficult  mission 
with  extraordinary  tact  and  understanding  and 
in  accordance  with  the  best  American  diplo- 
matic traditions. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


GERMAN  WHITE  BOOK 


ased  to  the  press  March  29] 

Bowing  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
e: 

[Tie  press  this  evening  carries  the  report  of 
issuance  by  the,  German  Foreign  Office  of 
hite  Book  containing  documents  alleged  to 


have  been  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office  in  Warsaw  and  purporting  to 
contain  accounts  of  conversations  held  by 
Polish  officials  with  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

"I  may  say  most  emphatically  that  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  associates  in  the  Department  of 
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State  have  ever  heard  of  any  such  conversa- 
tions as  those  alleged  nor  do  we  give  them  the 
slightest    credence.      The    statements    alleged 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULU| 

have;  not  represented  in  any  way  at  any 
the    thought    or    policy    of    the    Amen 
Government." 


+++♦+++ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
collected  and  disbursed  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 6,  1939,  through  February  29,  1940,  as 
shown  in  the  reports  submitted  by  persons  and 
organizations  registered  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  con- 
tributions to  be  used  for  relief  in  belligerent 
countries,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  same  date. 

This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to  contri- 
butions solicited  and  collected  for  relief  in  bel- 
ligerent countries  (France;  Germany;  Poland; 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa)  or  for  the  relief  of  refugees  driven  out 


of  these  countries  by  the  present  war. 
statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation  dol 
include  information  regarding  relief  acfl 
which  a  number  of  organizations  regist 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  carryic 
in  nonbelligerent  countries,  but  for  which 
istration  is  not  required  under  the  Neutr 
Act  of  1939. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  reqi, 
by  law  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Wai 
audit  "a  full,  complete,  and  itemized  repo 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  whatever  k 
In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  duplicate 
work,  this  organization  is  not  required  to 
form  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulations) 
erning  the  solicitation  and  collection 
contributions  for  relief  in  belligerent  cou») 
and  the  tabulation  does  not,  therefore,  in' 
information  in  regard  to  its  activities. 


Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


American  and   French  Students'  Correspondence  Exchange,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1939.    France 

American  Association  for  Assistance  to  French  Artists,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    France 

American  Auxiliary  Committee  de  L'Union  des  Femmes  de  France, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    France 

American  Committee  for  Aid  to  British  Medical  Societies,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    United  Kingdom , 

American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  26,  1939.    Germany  and  France 

American  Committee  for  the  Polish  Ambulance  Fund,  Chicago,  Dl., 

Feb.  12,  1940.    France  and  Poland 

American  Emergency  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1940.     Great  Britain  and  France 

American  Field  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1939.  France.. . 
American  French  War  Reliof,  Inc.  (formerly  French  and  American 

Association  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

14,  1939.    Franco - 

American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia-Moravia 

American  Friends  of  the  Daily  Sketch  War  Relief  Fund,  New  York, 

N  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1939.    Great  Britain 

American  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 

France 


Funds 
received 


$309. 65 

3, 289.  50 

4, 306. 71 

2, 179.  76 

None 

1, 805. 20 

None 
51,  658.  69 

15, 950. 44 
3, 762. 50 
1,302.00 

74, 956. 88 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


None 

$1,  554. 90 

1, 541. 35 

566. 25 

None 

None 

None 
18, 054. 02 

10, 403. 63 
1, 341. 77 
1, 302. 00 

57, 276. 02 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$69. 47 

749. 36 

274. 71 

4, 941. 52 

None 

93.70 

None 
1,732.94 

624.92 
1, 819. 49 

None 
4, 406. 41 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb.  29,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$240. 18 
985.24 

2, 490. 65 
None 
None 

1,711.50 

None 
31,871.63 

4, 921. 89 

591.24 

None 

13, 274. 46 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


None 

$549. 27 

543. 00 

63.00 

None 

None 

None 
None 

12,236.67 

15, 225. 00 

None 

2, 630. 57 


Esti 
va 

CUD 

tic 
kin 
on 
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Contributions  fob  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


f  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


l  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9, 1939. 

Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France    

i  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  3, 1940. 


iFund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec. 


a  German  Aid  "Society,"  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 


mean"  Jewish  Jo"in"tDis"trIbu"tion"Cornmittee,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Sept.  29,  1939.°    United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and 


a  Mc<UI  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    France. 
n  Society  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 

N  Y  ,  Oct.  19,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France \y~  ~ 

a  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 1939.    France ---------- 

n  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 


n  Women's" "Hospitals,"  New"  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 
sand  England ...v......-.;--. — 

n  Women's  Unit  for  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

q     FrsncG 

n  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13, 

is  de  la  France  a  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Dec.  20,  1939. 


itiVs  Femi'ninesde  la  France,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1939. 


iens  Combattants  Francais  dela  Grande  Guerre,  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  26,  1939.    France 

irz  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1939.    France -- 

lite  Relief  Committee,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.    Po- 


ied*  Polish Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Webster,  Mass., 

21,1939.     Poland -•- ;-„ 

»d  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

sster,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 1939.    Poland _....--—-.-.--. 

tion  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of  Smith  College,  New  York, 

,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France -  — .—  -.----.----■ 

tion  of  Former  Russian  Naval  Officers  id  America,  New  York, 

,  Feb.  21, 1940.    France --■ -- --- ----- 

tion  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Chel- 

tass.,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland 

>r,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jan.  29, 1940.    France...  ---------- 

Delegation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

19,  1939.    France ---- 

medict  Bureau  Unit,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1939 


eenem,~incTNew  York.N.  Y.,  Sept.  21.  1939.    Poland 

Mission  of  Poland,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 
id 


Funds 
received 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


3' "CommiVt'ee" for" "Poiish" Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19, 

Df  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
sof  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 1939.    Great  Britain, 

ce,  and  Germany ----- - 

-American   Comfort   League,  Quincy,  Mass.,   Feb.  21,  1940. 

md        

-American  War  Relief  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17, 1939. 

>d  Kincdom  and  allied  countries - 

War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco, 

.,  Oct.  20,  1939.     Great  Britain  and  France --- 

ritish  War  Relief  Association  of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 

,  Calif.,  Dec.  8,  1939.    Great  Britain 

War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4, 1939.     Great 
tin 


s  for  B'rYtainj  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1939.  Great  Britain 
Jominions -_----,-  -  -  j 

nian  Club  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho,  Jan.  25,  1940.     Scotland. 

Jtholic  Leader,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1939.  Poland.-, 
ic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 
k    India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of 


h  Africa 

atholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana,  Washington,  D.  C 

13. 1939.    Poland,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

il  Citizens  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  14, 1939.  Poland.. 
A  Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1939. 
stine - - - --■ 


$19,  225.  38 

2,  769. 89 

200.00 

1, 119. 94 

.  759, 192.  60 
54.25 

130,  205. 96 

127,362.21 

54, 082. 10 

811.47 

663.  07 

2,  723.  52 

3,  299.  00 

282.00 

5.534.11 
3,611.50 

9,891.61 

2. 758.  27 

7,761.85 

150.  00 

94.75 

1, 370. 71 
1, 379. 31 

713. 30 

1,160.00 
1,449.86 

3, 959.  38 

142,  633.  60 

5,  839. 99 

None 

4, 162. 68 

6, 931.  47 

7,976.13 

32, 676. 77 

8, 223.  69 

472.64 

1.  666. 69 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$17,395.10 

1, 116.  66 

None 

None 

1,  643,  450.  28 
54.25 

41, 803. 91 

49, 741. 18 

53,  204.  20 

800.00 

150. 38 

72.44 

3,  000.  00 

101.  00 

2,  515.  00 
2,  780.  00 

2,  000.  00 

1,500.  00 

i,  266.  45 

None 

7.00 

1, 000.  on 
700.00 

475.  00 

None 
316.40 

3, 500.  00 

10,000.00 

3, 770.  50 

None 

2,  750. 00 

4, 360. 04 

4,  497. 47 

4, 052. 10 

1,  697.  95 

None 

1.  639.  00 


$1,  800.  28 
107. 86 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb.  29,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


127.28 

5,  742. 32 

None 

5, 968. 11 

5,  530.  39 

574. 10 

11.47 

193.  68 

2,  272.  29 

45.45 

50.95 

170.  64 
None 

188.45 

7.50 

453.  10 

None 

85.  67 
45.00 

53.46 

113.54 
948. 69 

353.  56 

5.50 

635.01 

None 

765.80 

285.  36 

1, 377. 79 

4, 996. 04 

3.316.13 
162. 87 
None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$30.00 

1.  545. 37 

200.00 

992.  66 

None 
None 

82, 433. 94 

72, 090.  64 

303.  80 

None 

319. 01 

378. 79 

253.  55 

130.  05 

2, 848. 47 
831.  50 

7,703.  16 

1.250.77 

3,  042.  30 

150.  00 

87.  60 

285.  04 
634.31 

184.84 

1, 046. 46 

184.  77 

105. 82 
132, 628. 10 

1,434.48 

None 

646.88 

2. 286. 07 

2, 100. 87 

23,  628.  63 

3,  209.  61 

309.77 

27.69 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


None 

$691. 33 

None 

None 

51.00 

None 

242. 45 
6, 173. 63 

None 
None 
None 
2,  000.  00 
79.00 
None 

525.00 

None 

None 

None 

1.  430.  00 

None 

None 

None 
200.00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

1, 682.  73 

None 

185.  50 

839.  75 
None 
None 


$6, 023. 20 
60.80 
None 
None 

None 
None 

613.34 

560.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

35.00 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
83.75 

None 

22.  23 

2.  277.  75 
None 
None 


126.60 
536. 59 

11,397.95 


50.00 
536.59 

6,  532. 96 


28.75 
None 

4, 864. 99 


47.85 
None 


None 


None 
None 


None 


None 
None 


None 


Itattstics  given  are  for  Sept.  6  through  Dec.  1939  only.     Later  figures  are  not  yet  available. 
I  complete  report  has  not  been  received  from  this  organization. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLE'I 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Central  Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Sept.  14,  1939.     Poland 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 

1939.    England,  Poland,  and  France.. 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Central  Spanish  Committee  for  Relief  of  Refugees,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sept.  21,  1939.=    France ... 

Centrala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Cercle  Francais  de  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    France  and 

Great  Britain 

Chester  (Delaware  County,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester, 

Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Children's  Crusade  for  Children,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1940. 

France,  Poland,  and  Germany 

Circle  of  Poles  of  St.  Hedwig,  Polish -American  Citizens'  Committee, 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1939.    Poland 

Club  Amical   Francais,   Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,   1939. d    France, 

Poland,  and  Great  Britain 

Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1939. « 

Poland. ._ . 

Committee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobilized  Men  of  the  XX"  Arron- 

dissement  of  Paris,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1940.    France 

Committee  for  Relief  in  Allied  Countries,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb. 

2,  1940.    France,  Great  Britain,  and  Poland.. 

Committee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 

Poland 

Committee  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland. 

Committee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  31,  1939.  France 

Committee  of  French-American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 

1939.    France 

Committee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 1939.   France, 

Great  Britain,  and  their  allies 

Committee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in 

Perry,  N.  Y.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1939.    Poland 

East  Chicago  Citizens'  Committee  for  Polish  War  Sufferers  and  Ref- 
ugees, East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland.. 

The  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1939. 

England  and  France. _ _ 

English-Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

26,  1939.     Great  Britain,  possibly  France 

Federated  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Federation  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket, 

R.  I.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    Fiance 

Federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    France 

Federation  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

14,  1939.    Poland 

The  Federation  of  Polish  Societies,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1939. 

Poland -. _ 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 1940.    France, 

England,  and  possibly  Germany 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

21,  1939.    France 

French  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17,  1939. 

France 

French  Relief  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  3, 1940.    France 

French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16, 1939.    France 

French  War  Veterans,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  5, 1939.    France 

The  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Oct.  23, 1939.     Canada,  France,  and  England. 

The  Friends  of  Normandy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 1939.    France 

Friends  or  Poland,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  6,  1939.    Poland 

General  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.     Poland 

General  Taufflieb  Memorial  Relief  Committee  for  France,  Santa 

Barbara,  Calif.,  Nov.  17,  1939.     France  and  England 

Golden  Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y .,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

and  Palestine 

The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fund  Association,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1940.    France 


Funds 
received 

Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 

Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb.  29, 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 

Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 

$3, 986. 59 

$3, 256.  70 

$48. 40 

$681. 49 

$1,  Oil.  95 

1, 326. 01 

500.00 

15.45 

810. 56 

None 

20, 953. 09 

18, 471. 00 

367. 22 

2, 114. 87 

8, 321. 69 

3, 590.  91 
1, 325. 13 

1, 326. 23 
848. 60 

2, 137. 96 
11.65 

126. 72 
464. 88 

1,200.00 
1, 100. 00 

1, 842. 95 

None 

421.15 

1,421.80 

None 

5,079.47 

4, 433. 10 

327. 25 

319. 12 

1, 548. 60 

15, 220. 45 

None 

5, 032. 08 

10, 188. 37 

None 

3, 456. 45 

3, 400. 00 

6.25 

51.20 

None 

624. 81 

533. 89 

90.92 

None 

None 

133, 957. 48 

67, 518. 85 

26, 790. 27 

39, 648. 36 

1,500.00 

4,843.40 

3,365.63 

None 

1, 477. 77 

None 

2, 482. 75 

None 

85.28 

2,397.47 

None 

2, 289. 10 

None 

255. 71 

2,033.39 

None 

5,571.13 

3, 655. 89 

722. 91 

1, 192. 33 

2,000.00 

3, 698.  77 

1,891.00 

209.28 

1, 598. 49 

2, 530. 50 

6,329.35 

4, 048. 40 

237.10 

2,043.85 

760.00 

10,  414.  42 

6,  067. 00 

1, 844.  39 

2,  503. 03 

100. 00 

142. 00 

142.00 

None 

None 

None 

1, 897. 68 

500.00 

24.64 

1,  373. 04 

None 

2, 572. 95 

821. 68 

1, 014. 01 

737.  26 

767. 84 

4, 410. 51 

2, 495.  48 

47.35 

1,867.68 

1, 584. 45 

3, 795. 48 

2,  200. 00 

6.25 

1, 589. 23 

None 

1, 170. 25 

None 

54.85 

1, 115. 40 

None 

1, 067. 70 

200.80 

2.50 

864.40 

331. 70 

1, 551. 08 

1, 199. 78 

137.29 

214.01 

4, 251. 08 

345.33 

301.00 

27.00 

17.33 

None 

519. 21 

519. 21 

None 

None 

None 

45, 655. 16 

21,  608.  42 

9, 618. 64 

14, 428. 10 

None 

873. 32 

385. 17 

9,  270.  76 

150. 00 

239. 63 

92.98 

3,  621.  45 

None 

83.86 

3.00 

1,  833. 11 

None 

549. 83 

289. 19 

3,  816.  20 

150.00 

372.  60 
58.15 

None 
None 

6,  577.  21 

1, 331.  50 

983. 40 

92.50 
600.  00 
200. 00 

2, 889. 32 
53.98 
55.87 

3,  595. 39 
677.  52 
727.  53 

None 
None 

None 

728.45 

250.00 

321. 29 

157. 16 

None 

1,092.69 

1,071.90 

20.79 

None 

80.00 

144.  62 

None 

None 

144.62 

None 

132. 93 

105. 00 

3.43 

24.50 

None 

«  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29, 1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

*  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

•  The  administrative  expenses  of  this  organization  were  incurred  not  only  in  connection  with  the  contributions  received 
connection  with  the  contributions  transmitted  to  it  by  other  registrants  in  this  country  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Poland 
refugees  in  neighboring  countries. 


directly  by  it  but  f 
,  or  for  the  relief  of 
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3(  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Funds 
received 


,odge,  Daughters  of  Scotia,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1940. 

New"  Bedford  "British"  War"  R^l"ief"Co"rps","New  Bedford,  Mass.,  I 

it-  Greble  Greenough  '(Mrs."  Carroll"  Gre'enbu'gh  j,"  Washington, 
Nov  21,1939.    France -----:: 

h,  I*c,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 1939.    Palestine 
Chr  stian  Alliance  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3, 1940. 

nd.  Germany,  and  Poland -.—————.. v-r™" 

ross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New 
n,  Conn.,  Sept.  27, 1939.    Poland.--.---— -------------- 

osary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 


Poland 


HoughtonVJrVrt'ar.'NewYork,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 


it'arian"  Work  Committee","  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939. 


ident'kinsker "Aid  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940. 


tional  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New 
NY    Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland,  France,  and  India      -------- 

tional  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New  York, 
,  Sept.  25,  1939.    France,  England,  and  Germany.  ----------- 

ommittee  of  the  United  Scottish  Clans  of  Greater  New  York 

Jew  Jersey,  Now  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1940.    Scotland  

ndVgarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct  3,  1939     France, 
id  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand     — 
Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  16,  1939.  .  Poland 
rffhaeuserbund,  League  of  German  War  Veterans  in  U.  b.  A., 
delphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland  and  Oermany- --------- 

panna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Fa., 

15,  1939.    Poland. -„-.v--i; 

tte  Fund,  Washington,  DC.,  Jan.  2,  1940.    France  -------- 

Btte  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 


!nce"Post  "American" Legio"n;"New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1940. 


vfancy'Bartiett'LaughlinVNVw'York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1940. 


i  of  "Polish"  Societies"  of"  New  "Kensington,  Arnold  and  vicinity, 

Kensineton.  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland- .- -------- 

of  Tou^  Polish  Women/Chicago,  111 I.,  Oct 2,  1939.    Poland 
ttle  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1939. 


Iaryiand"Committee~fo~r"the  Relief  of  Poland's  War  Victims, 
imore,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1939.    Poland. ----------------------- 

chusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov. 

snite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1940.    Great 

sin,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France .--.-— y/«m"^"S^V" 

d,  Conn.,  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Milford,  Conn., 
.6, 1939.    Poland.- 

ft.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1940.    France     ...     ...  . 

iska  Educational  League  Welfare  Club  at  the  International 
itute,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland-.— -- -------- 

'  Morris  (Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

.940.    France ---. /-v.- ~-c-~z.V 

nda  Wanamaker  Munn    (Mrs.  Ector    Munn),  New    York, 

JT.,  Nov.  25, 1939.    France.— --• ;:.--;— s-":--,v 

Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  bept.  id, 

1'Side  Polisn'Co'un'cii,"  Relief"  Committee,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
waukee,  Wis..  Dec.  5,  1939.    Poland.--.—---— ------- 

-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  JN.  Y ., 
.25,  1939.     Poland ----  ------:-  — --,Vo"n 

ny  Publishing  Apostolate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26, 1939. 


i  Swiat"pYibliYhi"ng"Co".","incYNew  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939. 

and  and  Franco -„v«--Wt"~~i 

■of  Scottish  Clans,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 1940.    Scotland..  ....... 

rewski  Fund  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 

3.    Poland,  France,  and  Great  Britain 

liquet  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, 1939.    France    ------ 

Parvski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 
ld  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  16, 1939. 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


h  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of  Elizabeth  Polish  Organi- 

lons,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Dec.  4,  1939, 


None 

$1,039.83 

925. 00 
709, 749. 51 

52.86 

1,099.94 

1,077.00 

13, 908. 32 

906. 19 

248. 00 

16. 047.  82 

6, 277. 19 

1, 015. 68 

253.81 
5, 349. 85 

2, 360. 78 

2, 354.  50 

None 

10. 253.  97 

None 

147. 91 

997.  05 
10,308.65 

9, 511.  80 

5, 846.  71 

3,  411.  50 

4,  291.  78 

1, 936. 99 

334. 68 
106. 00 

3, 508. 90 

None 

4, 397. 60 

1, 210. 65 

1, 220. 82 

450. 51 

4,  759. 21 

25, 065. 44 
861. 26 

None 

50,  700.  70 

5, 437. 95 

21,  344.  72 

6, 938.  63 

at  the  request 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

a^airs. 

campaigns, 

etc. 


None 

$673. 31 

145.00 
276, 925. 25 

50.00 

None 
1,049.00 

None 
700. 00 

None 

None 
3, 028. 82 

None 

37.85 
5, 336.  29 

1, 620.  00 

2,  000.  00 
None 

6, 256. 13 

None 

60.00 

413. 81 
5,  842. 00 

1, 085.  60 

2,  500. 00 

3,  406. 50 
708. 50 

500. 00 

None 
61.00 

3, 202. 27 

None 

2, 756. 20 

826. 17 

16.00 

None 

4, 589. 86 

21, 534. 72 
None 

None 

36,  488.  51 

5, 101.  25 

21,  265.  26 

5,  345. 00  I 

of  registrant. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb.  29,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


None 

$45.05 

None 
13,721.48 

2.86 

None 

None 

24.90 

None 

None 

607.61 

2, 630. 02 

485. 00 

215. 96 
13.56 

230.44 

6.00 

None 

2, 244. 96 

None 

None 

50. 55 
1,  849.  30 

36.26 

1, 649.  30 

None 
3, 184.  89 

115. 04 

71.37 

None 

306. 63 

None 

1, 641. 40 

384. 38 

10.75 

47.50 

None 

103. 39 
None 

None 

16,  727.  83 

None 

79.46 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


None 

$321. 47 

780.00 
419, 102. 78 

None 

1,099.94 

28.00 

13, 883. 42 

206. 19 

248. 00 

15, 440. 21 

618. 35 

530. 68 

None 
None 

510. 34 

348.  50 

None 

1,  752. 88 

None 

87.91 

532. 69 
2, 617. 35 

8,  389. 94 

1,  697.  41 

5.00 
398.  39 

1, 321. 95 

263. 31 
45.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1, 194. 07 

403. 01 

169. 35 

3, 427. 33 
861.26 

None 
None 
336.  70 

None 

1,  593.  53 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  now 
on  hand 


None 

None 

None 
$13, 129. 40 

None 

None 

None 

None 

60.00 

None 

None 

1, 760. 00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

1,  064. 60 
None 

1,  723.  70 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

1,032.15 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

1, 153. 80 

None 

None 

1,500.00 


None 
None 

None 

$2,068.81 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

90.00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

1, 085.  40 
None 

26.00 

None 

None 
None 

3, 986.  25 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
614. 00 

None 

None 
None 
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Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


■ 


Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casimir's  Roman  Catholic  Church 

of  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940.    Poland.. 
Polish  American  Associations  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Sayreville, 

N.  J.,  Jan.  22,  1940.    Poland 

Polish  American  Central  Civic  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  South 

Bend,  Ind.,  Sept.  19, 1939.    Poland 

Polish-American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Shirley,  Mass., 

Dec.  16, 1939.    Poland 

Polish  American  Council  (formerly  the  Council  of  Polish  Organizations 

in  the  United  States  of  America),  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  15, 1939.   Poland 
Polish-American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Section  (Pavas),  Washington, 

D.  C,  Feb.  13, 1940.    France 

Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  27, 1939."    Poland.. 

Polish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 

Poland __ _. „ ..  . 

Polish  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif , 

Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London, 

.  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland _ 

Polish  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29. 

1939.    Poland _ 

Polish  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J..  Sept.  19, 1939. 

Poland.. 

Polish  Civilian  Relief  Fund,  Passaic,  N.  L,  Oct.  27, 1939.    Poland 
Polish  Club  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.   C,  Sept.  14,  1939.* 

Poland _ 

Polish  Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Sept.  25, 1939.    Poland... _  .  . 

Polish  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

Poland 

Polish  Interorganization  Council,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  11, 1939.  Poland 
Polish  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland _ 

Polish  Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor, 

Maine,  Sept.  25,  1939.'  Poland 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 

Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  County,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y  . 

Oct.  12,  1939.     Poland... 

Polish  National  Council  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14. 

1939.    Poland 

The  Polish   Naturalization  Independent  Club,  Worcester,  Mass  . 

Sept.  20,  1939.    Poland.. 

Polish  Relief  Association,  Town  of  North  Hempstead,  Mineola,  N.  Y  . 

Oct.  19,  1939.'     Poland _ 

Polish  Relief  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Oct.  Ii,  1939.  Poland" 
The  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  20, 1939."  Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939 

Poland _. 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Brockton,  Mass."  Sept 

25,  1939.    Poland _____ 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cambridge.  Mass 

Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  22 

1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1939.    Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Sept  26 

1939.     Poland _ I__„_  .  ' 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Holyoke,  Mass  .  Nov  4 

1939.     Poland _ 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov  9 

1939.     Poland. 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y 

Oct.  28,  1939.    Poland ... 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31, 1939.  Poland 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  Philadelphia 

Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1939.    Poland. _ ...... 


Funds 
received 


$660.  43 

356.  65 

9, 704. 79 

354. 06 

198, 929. 73 

5, 725.  00 

2, 965. 23 

1,  718. 08 

456.  50 

760. 65 

2, 138. 25 

5, 375. 56 
3, 188. 96 

944  31 

11,644.01 

192. 11 

7. 142. 23 
11.909.10 

2. 139. 24 
3, 413. 15 
5. 560. 32 

237, 186. 05 

2, 483. 41 

49, 962. 18 

1, 891. 48 

520.40 

828.75 

3,  784. 98 

4, 884. 81 

1, 187. 45 

1,309.90 

4, 239. 95 
2,  341.  22 

2,604.76 

3, 203. 07 


1, 428.  00 
6, 075.  96 

26, 856. 10 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


200. 00 
7, 758. 11 

None 
52, 402.  55 

None 
2, 965.  23 

None 

None 

369.24 

1, 331. 00 

4,  787.  26 
2, 000. 00 

583. 41 

10, 161. 61 

None 

5.  859. 00 
11,171.20 

1,000.00 

3, 126. 80 

4, 000. 00 

181,065.00 

1,500.00 

36, 120. 95 

1,300.00 

None 

500. 00 

2, 453. 15 

4, 085. 44 

800.00 

625.65 

3,000.00 
1, 300. 00 

1, 579. 20 

2,  282. 73 

300.00 

1,  400. 00 
5,  298. 41 

21,  775.  50  I 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
pub'icity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$7.00 

13.65 

419. 93 

13.54 

2, 070. 14 

None 

None 

27.26 

158. 27 

27.30 

51.26 

.15 
137. 00 

360. 90 

138. 68 

None 

20.00 
51. 3D 

13.00 

278. 71 

None 

297.05 

81.41 

2, 312. 58 

8.15 

38.75 
None 
280.30 

170. 26 

169. 65 

21.32 

83.16 
414.84 

616. 99 

75.93 

53.61 

28.00 
482.  79 

291.82 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb  29,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$568.  75 
143. 00 

1,  526. 75 

340.  52 

144, 457. 04 

5, 725.  00 
None 

1,  690. 82 

298. 23 

364. 11 

755.99 

588.15 
1,051.96 

None 

1, 343. 72 

192. 11 

1,263.23 

686.  60 

1,126.24 

7.64 

1, 560. 32 

55, 824. 00 

902.00 

11,528.65 

583. 33 

481.  65 

328.  75 

1,051.53 

629. 11 

217. 80 

662. 93 

1, 156. 79 
626. 38 

408. 57 

844. 41 

616. 07 

None 
294.  76 

4,  788.  78 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
1o  coun- 
tries 
named 


$500. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

75.00 

800. 00 

None 
None 

None 

1, 538.  50 

None 

None 
116.22 

None 

None 

None 

None 

5,000.00 

293, 862. 00 

None 

735. 00 

45.00 

1,050.00 

1, 000. 00 

None 

500.00 

450.00 

None 

1, 307. 05 
325. 00 

None 

None 
1,  850. 00 

None 


'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29, 1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28,  1939,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  17,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant 

*  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant 


■  ■<■.• 


SB    30,    104  0 
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Contributions  fob  Relief  in  Belligerent  Cotjntbies— Continued 


>  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Relief  Committee  of  the  Polish  National  Home  Association, 
>11  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland „„.-.--—. 

Relief  Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    Po  and— 
Relief  Committee,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1939.    Poland- 
Relief  Fund,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1939.    Poland.. 
Relief  Fund  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 


Funds 
received 


Relief  Fund'of  n^vingtonVN.  J.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  26, 1939. 


Qd 


Re"lie~f"Fu"n"d","j"ers"ey  City,  N."  L,"  Sept.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct.  3  1939.    Poland  - 

Relief  Fund  of  Meriden,   Menden,   Conn.,   Oct.   12,   1939. 


Relief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct  26,  1939     Poland 
Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

Relief  Fund" of  Syracuse",  ~N."y.,  and  vicinity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
31,  1939.     Poland -— - — -i"iV"K;;"iV"io«r' 

Relief  Fund  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 
nd 


Belief"  Fund  Committee  "of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
;.  26,  1939.    Poland . - ;,----£--"' 

Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties,  Pas- 
N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland „*---— ------ 

i  Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Group  No.  3  of  New  York 
hdiocese,   New   York,   N.   Y.,   Jan.    25,   1940.      Poland   and 


i  Union  of 'the'  United  States"  of  North  America,  Wilkes-Barre , 
Sept.  8,  1939.    Poland -— .......--------. 

i  United  Societies  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept. 

?War  ^a«^'^^Oa^^(Joa^^aA),''iasAo,  Ohio, 

['WelfTe\sso°ciation;  Hyde  Park;  Mas"sTs"epL 

» Welfare  Council,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept  22  1939.    Poland 

l  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1939. 


ind 


l  Women's"  Fund  to  Fatherland,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1939. 


I.Ll'1 


i  Women's""R"eiie"f"ComraiVt"e"erNew  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1933. 


nee,  Poland,  and  Germany 

Komitet  Ratunkowy  (Polish  Relief  Fund),  Bmghamton,  JSi .  Y. 


it.  25,  1939.     Poland. 

:o  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 
and. 


iki  CivicLeagu'eofMiddlesexCounty,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J.. 

it.  30, 1939.    Poland -- ----.-- --- --- - ----- — ----  - 

:ki  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1939. 


and. 


gies  brAlsace"l7o"ira"m"e"en  Dordogne,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Nov. 
939.    France.- -- ---- i~,V"i"oooV 

>rd  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939.' 

:f  Agency'forporishWarSuflerers,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

9.  Poland - -- -— ^r; ,V AUVoV 

if  Committee  of  United  Polish  Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 

if  Coorataatio~n~s"er"vice,~New  York",  N.Y.",  Jan.  31, 1940.  France  . 
if  Fund  for  Sufferers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  bept. 
1939.    Poland --  — ; ----- ~"«/"Vr~"";;"Yrrao 

if  Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 
land- 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


iian  Refugee  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
pt.  29,  1939.    Germany,  France,  and  Poland  .„..-. -.----- ------- 

Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  \  .,  Little 

ills.N.  Y.,Nov.  2, 1939.    Poland ;,-,"« 

t  Adalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Thompsonville,  Conn., 

)V.  2, 1939.™    Poland „V",»'V™, 

Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Parish,  Derby,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1939." 

Itephens" Polish" Relief  Fund  ofPerth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, 

.  J.,  Sept.  27, 1939.    Poland —-—---- ---■ 

i  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.  (formerly  International  Save  the 
iiildren  Fund  of  America,  Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

ngland  and  Poland -  -  - -  -,- -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  y  --,-  -  - ,  -  ■ 

lylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  t  rack- 
He,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

1  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940, 
"  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  Ji,  mu 
■  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940 

220888—40 2 


$1,  727.  82 
3,  974.  61 
1,917.66 

97,  760.  39 

740.  71 

2,821.34 
27,  150.  24 


1,072.17 
2,  869.  40 
1,  723.  20 

1,062.81 

5, 775.  55 

273. 37 

11,688.41 

8,  111.  32 

120.00 

875. 00 

3, 800. 04 

4, 390. 02 
434. 85 

3. 881. 63 

4, 296. 68 
3,  597. 72 

6. 421. 64 
3, 100. 73 

18, 162. 98 

367. 75 

6, 022.  25 

1, 435. 00 

938. 40 

2, 307. 60 

1,  653.  78 
None 

2, 098. 18 
424. 13 

5,  278.  54 
200. 35 
686. 92 
432. 75 

2, 501. 77 

1,047.45 
3, 309. 00 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$900.  00 

3,611.30 

1.047.00 

62,  599.  53 

600. 00 

1,  232.  60 
20,  784.  SO 

662.  90 

None 
1, 075. 00 
1, 000. 00 

None 

2,  254. 00 
110.00 

9, 760. 14 
6, 836.  60 

None 

None 

1,652.03 

4, 337. 28 

350. 00 

3,561.55 

3. 244. 53 
1,500.00 

269. 72 

2. 132. 54 
13, 741. 91 

None 
4,  500.  00 
1, 433. 46 

898. 58 

1, 544. 21 

1,400.00 
None 

2. 000.  00 
None 

2, 457. 00 
150.00 
260.00 
432. 75 
None 


655. 75 
2, 900. 00 


at  the  request  of  registrant. 
,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb.  29, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$149. 84 

17.97 

7.68 

659. 98 

30.10 

20.00 
665.  07 
37.73 

27.90 

18.20 
21.80 

38.27 

66.25 

73.89 

303.  52 

265. 83 

None 

None 

149. 40 

52.74 
None 
57.32 

141. 09 

382. 92 

2, 066.  00 

217. 72 

273.88 

85.00 

157. 26 

None 

10.00 

95.07 

None 
None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$677. 98 

345.  34 

862.  98 

34,  500.  88 

110.61 

1,  568.  74 

5,  700.  67 

8.13 

1,  044.  27 

1,  776.  20 

701.  40 

1, 024. 54 

3,  455. 30 


1, 624.  75 
1,008.89 

120.00 

875.00 

1,998.61 

None 
84.85 
262.  76 

911.06 
1,  714. 80 
4, 085. 92 

750. 47 
4, 147. 19 

282.  75 

1, 365. 00 

1.54 

29.82 

668.32 

253.  78 
None 


42.05 

56.13 

113.39 

310. 74 

1,091.90 

1, 729. 64 

1.00 

49.35 

None 

426. 92 

None 

None 

None 

2,  501. 77 

200. 00 

191.70 

None 

409. 00 

Estimated 
val::e  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


None 
$1,000.00 

450.  00 
14,  800.  00 

None 

500. 00 

1, 125. 00 

400.  00 


None 
None 
None 

None 

350. 00 

150.00 

3,  238. 00 

1, 625. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

3, 200. 00 

1, 200. 00 

550. 00 

859.00 

780.00 

14,817.00 

None 

None 

None 

725.00 

296. 05 

None 
None 

450. 00 

None 
None 
None 
625.00 
None 
None 

None 
None 


None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

$2, 600.  00 

None 

None 

3, 763. 75 

None 

250. 00 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

300. 00 
1, 000. 00 

394.  25 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

1, 166.  20 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLED 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Secours  Franco-Americain— War  Relief,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 

1939.    France . 

Share  A  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14, 1939.    England  and 

France.-. 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederadas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940. 

France .__ 

Societe  Francaise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1939 

France 

Society  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 

1939.    Palestine 

Southbridge  Allied  Committee  for  Relief  in  Poland,  Southbridge, 

Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1939.    Poland 

Spanish  Committee  Pro-Masonic  Refugees  in  France,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1940.    France 

Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

France 

Springfield  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland.. 

Toledo  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 

1939.    Poland 

Tolstoy  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York, 

N.  Y„  Oct.  17,  1939.    France,  Poland,  and  England 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Tuckerman,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    Great 

Britain 

Edmund  Tyszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19, 1939.    Poland 

L'Union  Alsacienne,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 1939.  France... 
United  American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South 

River,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland 

United  Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 

1939.  Palestine 

United  Committee  for  French  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939. 

France 

United  German  Societies,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland,  Oreg.JJan. 

8,  1940.    Germany 

United  Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 

1940.  Poland... _ 

United  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  9,  1939. 

Poland _ ... 

United  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland... _ 

United  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 

1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Poland _ 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  27, 

1939.     Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 1939.    Poland... 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21, 

1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  9, 

1939.    Poland 

United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Reading,  Pa.,  Sept. 

22,1939.     Poland _ 

Urgent  Relief  for  France,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  26, 1939.    France 

Mrs.  Paul  \  erdier  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  11, 1939.    Frsnce. . 

Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund.  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1939,«    Poland 

Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Mo., 

Dec.  18,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France 

Registrants  whose  registrations  were  revoked  prior  to  Feb.  1, 1940,  and 

who  had  no  balance  on  hand  as  of  that  date _ 


Funds 
received 


Total 


$464.  50 

69.90 

43, 358. 83 

210. 05 

4, 383. 47 

563. 68 

None 

25,811.33 

870. 64 

3. 473. 45 

16,  565. 46 

290.60 
2,  777.  89 
1, 143. 16 

2, 142. 01 

15,964.26 

11,644.03 

562. 50 

701. 67 

None 

4,867.90 

1. 307. 46 
1, 701. 70 
2,118.88 

737. 37 
2, 736. 81 

575.85 
1, 998. 61 

315.44 

5, 555.  50 
4,  089. 54 
3, 963.  72 
1,691.44 

997.97 

32, 022. 54 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


4, 841, 358. 83 


$2.17 
None 

17,401.62 
200.99 

2, 000. 00 
None 
None 

4, 487. 99 
500.00 

3, 100. 00 

6, 215. 70 

266.  84 

2,  777. 89 

400.  27 

1, 200. 00 

8.  596. 38 

7, 057. 08 

£00. 00 

None 

None 

3,052.22 

850.00 
1, 065. 27 
1, 800. 00 

504.0p 
2, 021. 55 

450.00 
1,  737. 26 

165.00 

4, 568. 54 
2,181.90 
3,897.31 
1, 184. 80 

336. 92 

29, 518.  74 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


3, 174. 099.  66 


$40. 15 

48.40 

4,066.98 

9.06 

1, 519. 33 

20:91 

None 

16, 094. 02 

21.25 

71.95 

1, 306. 19 

1.30 

None 
118.87 

58.05 

8.  506. 47 

600. 13 

38.49 
162. 36 

None 
113.02 
115.00 

95.01 

50.00 

None 
109.00 

11.00 
191. 12 

17.65 

127. 74 
257. 57 
40.45 
96.31 

8.02 

2, 503. 80 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Feb.  29,  1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


320, 455. 10 


$422. 18 

21.50 

21, 890. 23 

None 

864. 14 

542.  77 

None 

5, 229. 32 

349. 39 

301. 50 

9, 043. 57 

22.46 
None 

624. 02 

883.96 

None 

3.  986. 82 

24.01 

539.  31 

None 

1, 702. 66 

342.46 

541, 42 

268.88 

233.37 

606.26 

114.85 

70.23 

132. 79 

859.22 

1, 650. 07 

25.96 

410.33 

653. 03 
None 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$185. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10, 036. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
315.00 

None 

None 

958.60 
None 
None 
None 
2, 240. 00 
None 

595.00 
None 

100.00 

5, 850. 00 

None 

None 

None 

Non« 

492.  55 

3, 282. 00 

1,600.00 

None 

None 


Estimii 
value; 

contri; 
tions 

kindd 
on  ha 


K 

1 
1 

r 

i 

5,0 
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1,353,786.31     476,028.08        278,8 


•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29, 1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  strike  an  exact  balance  in  these  published  totals,  since  some  registrants  have  included  in  their  expenditures  monies  available  II 
loans  or  advances,  which  arc  not  considered  by  the  Department  to  be  "funds  received"  and  hence  are  not  reported  as  such. 
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THE  HANNEVIG  CASE 

announcement  regarding  the  signing  on 
h  28,  1940,  of  a  convention  with  the  Nor- 
in  Government  providing  for  the  disposi- 
of  the  claim  of  the  Government  of  Nor- 
on  behalf  of  Christoffer  Hannevig  and 
:laim  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
ge  R.  Jones,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under 
leading  "Treaty  Information." 
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EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH 
MONACO 

An  announcement  regarding  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  on  March  27,  1940,  of  the 
Extradition  Treaty  with  Monaco,  signed  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1939,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under 
the  heading  "Treaty  Information." 


The  Far  East 


SETTING  UP  OF  NEW  REGIME  AT  NANKING 


ised  to  the  press  March  30] 

response  to  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
ude  and  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
ed  States  in  the  light  of  the  setting  up  at 
king  of  a  new  regime,  the  Secretary  of 
e  made  a  statement  as  follows : 

n  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in  vari- 
parts  of  China  since  1931,  the  setting  up 
,  new  regime  at  Nanking  has  the  appear- 
j  of  a  further  step  in  a  program  of  one 
ltry  by  armed  force  to  impose  its  will  upon 
ighboring  country  and  to  block  off  a  large 
,  of  the  world  from  normal  political  and 
lomic  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the 
Id.  The  developments  there  appear  to  be 
owing  the  pattern  of  other  regimes  and 
ems  which  have  been  set  up  in  China  under 
aegis  of  an  outside  power  and  which  in 
r  functioning  especially  favor  the  interests 
hat  outside  power  and  deny  to  nationals  of 
United  States  and  other  third  countries  en- 
tnent  of  long-established  rights  of  equal 
I  fair  treatment  which  are  legally  and  justly 
irs. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
ed  statements  of  high  officials  of  that  out- 
B  power  that  their  country  intends  to  re- 


spect the  political  independence  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  other  country  and  that  with  the 
development  of  affairs  in  East  Asia  this  inten- 
tion will  be  demonstrated.  To  this  Govern- 
ment the  circumstances,  both  military  and 
diplomatic,  which  have  attended  the  setting 
up  of  the  new  regime  at  Nanking  do  not  seem 
consistent  with  such  an  intention. 

"The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
use  of  armed  force  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  is  well  known.  Its  attitude  and 
position  with  regard  to  various  aspects  of  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East  have  been  made  clear 
on  numerous  occasions.  That  attitude  and  po- 
sition remain  unchanged. 

"This  Government  again  makes  full  reserva- 
tion of  this  country's  rights  under  interna- 
tional law;  and  existing  treaties  and  agreements. 
"Twelve  years  ago  the  Govermnent  of  the 
United  States  recognized,  as  did  other  govern- 
ments, the  National  Govermnent  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  ample  reason  for  believing 
that  that  Government,  with  capital  now  at 
Chungking,  has  had  and  still  has  the  alle- 
giance and  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  course  continues  to  recognize 
that  Government  as  the  Government  of  China." 


The  American  Republics 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  COSTA  RIC4 
AND  SENORA  DE  CALDERON  GUARDIA 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union  March  27] 

Following  are  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  made  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  honor  of  the  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica, 
Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calderon  Guardia,  on  March  27, 
1940: 

"My  colleagues  have  charged  me  with  the 
pleasant  duty  of  extending  to  you  a  warm  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, we  rejoice  at  having  you  as  our  guest 
of  honor  today. 

"The  people  of  Costa  Rica  have  placed  upon 
you  the  high  responsibilities  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  your  country.  Please  accept  our  best 
wishes  for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  important  trust  and  our  con- 
fident hope  that,  under  your  able  guidance,  the 
people  of  Costa  Rica  will  go  forward  to  ever 
higher  levels  of  well-being  and  happiness. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  the  constant  and  unfailing- 
support  which  your  people  and  your  Govern- 
ment have  given  to  the  movement  for  pan- 
American  unity.  The  successive  representa- 
tives of  Costa  Rica  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Union  and  the  distinguished  member 
now  representing  your  country  have  spared 
no  effort  in  furthering  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Union  was  established.  The  American  re- 
publics feel  assured  that  the}'  may  count  on 
your  wholehearted  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  has  already 
conferred  immense  benefits  upon  the  sister 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  holds 
a  resplendent  promise  of  further  achievement." 
Following  are  the  remarks  made  at  the  same 
session  by  the  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica, 
Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calderon  Guardia: 
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"I  deeply  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  ij 
cordial  welcome  you  have  extended  to  me  i 
behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  I 
American  Union  and  in  your  own  name,  a| 
I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I  v.| 
always  remember  your  kind  wishes  that  I  irj 
carry  out  the  task  awaiting  me  with  the  si 
cess  that  all  Costa  Ricans  wish  for  our  count 

"Costa  Rica  is  preparing  to  celebrate  Pj 
American  Day  on  April  14  with  special  ce- 
monies.  This  event  is  of  unique  importau 
this  year  because  it  marks  a  historic  milestci 
in  the  work  of  continental  approximation  cd 
ried  out  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  M 
country  has  for  many  years  demonstrated  j 
sincere  interest  and  constant  devotion  to  ti 
ideals  of  pan- Americanism  and  for  the  conso; 
dation  of  the  principles  of  continental  solid!; 
ity  which  have  made  Bolivar's  dream  a  tan] 
ble  reality.  My  Government  will  continue  i 
give  its  most  enthusiastic  support  to  the  wo; 
and  purposes  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

"I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  my  words  a 
interpretative  not  only  of  my  own  feelings,  b 
also  of  those  of  my  fellow  citizens,  for  Cos, 
Rica  looks  toward  the  future  with  full  conj 
dence,  certain  of  the  benefits  of  pan-America!' 
ism  and  bearing  the  hope  that  the  ties 
spiritual  and  material  union  between  the  pe 
pies  of  this  hemisphere  will  continue  to 
strengthened. 

"In  closing,  permit  me  to  extend  to  you,  M 
Chairman,  my  best  wishes  for  your  person 
welfare  and  that  of  your  colleagues  and  f<« 
the  new  triumphs  which  clearly  await  the  P; 
American  Union." 

[Released  to  the  press  March  26] 

Following  is  a  list  of  guests  attending  tjj 
luncheon  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  arv 
Mrs.  Hull  in  honor  of  the  President-elect  c 


m    30,    1940 

i  Rica  and  Seilora  de  Calderon  Guardia, 
Earch  26  at  the  Carlton  Hotel : 

Excellency  the  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica  and 
efiora  de  Calderon  Guardia 

>  Honorable    the    Minister    of    Costa    Rica    and 
efiora  de  Castro  Beeche 

>  Honorable  Senor  Jorge  Hine 

!  Honorable  Senor  Don  Alfredo  Volio 

>  Honorable  Senor  Luis  Demetrio  Tinoco,  Jr.,  and 
efiora  de  Tinoco 

■  Honorable  Victor  Manuel  Tglesias 

)  Honorable   the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   and 

[rs.  Wallace 

s  Honorable  Arthur  Capper 
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The  Honorable  Walter  F.  George  and  Mrs.  George 

The  Honorable  Sol  Bloom  and  Mrs.  Bloom! 

The  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish  and  Mrs.  Fish 

The  Honorable  Marriner  S.  Eccles  and  Mrs.  Eccles 

The  Honorable  Breckinridge  Long  and  Mrs.  Long 

The  Surgeon  General  and  Mrs.  Parran 

The  Honorable  George  T.  Summerlin,  the  Chief  of 

Protocol 
The  Honorable  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  Pan 

American  Union 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Lee  Pierson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Duggan 
Mr.  Stanley  Woodward 
Mrs.  Harris  T.  Baldwin 
Mrs.  Fredric  Beggs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Sack. 


General 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT x 


ised  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  16] 

sfore  the  advent  of  the  Christian  era,  mes- 
ers  and  missionaries  had  traveled  through- 
the  known  world — they  were  commonly 
jrs  or  soldiers  seeking  advantage  for 
iselves,  or  agents  of  conquerors  carrying 
:e  of  invasion  to  come, 
hen  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  of  Christ 
;ed  into  Macedonia  and  visited  one  after 
her  the  countries  of  the  western  world, 
wrote  a  new  chapter  in  human  relations — 
hey  carried  for  the  first  time  a  message  of 
herhood,  of  faith  and  good  will  and  peace 
rig  men. 

nee  those  days  the  ideal  of  a  peaceful 
d  brotherhood  has  made  glorious  ad- 
:es — for  that  ideal  is  not  confined  to  the 
iwers  of  the  Christian  faith  but  has  been 
pted  as  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  other 
t  religions — some  of  them  older  than 
istianity  and  some  more  recent, 
u^  the  advance  has  not  been  in  a  straight 
It  has  met  with  serious  reverses  which 
i  taken  years  and  even  centuries  to  offset. 


roadcast   from    the   White   House    in    connection 
the    Christian     Foreign     Service    Convocation, 
h  16,  1940. 


Nomad  tribes  from  eastern  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia  required  centuries  of  assimilation  be- 
fore they  could  understand  the  gospel  of 
brotherhood.  The  early  feudal  days  set  castle 
against  castle  in  thousands  of  tiny  wars  and 
slaughters  and  slavery  which  ended  only  in 
the  setting  up  of  governments  able  to  maintain 
peace  within  their  borders. 

Today  we  seem  once  more  to  be  in  a  tempo- 
rary era  where  organized  force  is  seeking  to 
divide  men  and  nations  from  one  another. 
That  is  why  it  is  right  and  proper  to  call  to- 
gether the  representatives  of  the  great  reli- 
gious bodies  which  seek  not  to  divide  but  to 
unite  men  and  nations  in  the  old  message  of 
brotherhood  and  good  will. 

In  dark  days  of  the  past  that  ideal  has  been 
saved  in  the  long  run  by  splendid  efforts  to 
maintain  it  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
average  citizens  in  all  nations. 

Today  we  seek  a  moral  basis  for  peace.  It 
cannot  be  a  real  peace  if  it  fails  to  recognize 
brotherhood.  It  cannot  be  a  lasting  peace  if 
the  fruit  of  it  is  oppression,  or  starvation,  or 
cruelty,  or  human  life  dominated  by  armed 
camps.     It  cannot  be  a  sound  peace  if  small 
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^ve- 


nations must  live  in  fear  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors. It  cannot  be  a  moral  peace  if  freedom 
from  invasion  is  sold  for  tribute.  It  cannot 
be  an  intelligent  peace  if  it  denies  free  passage 
to  that  knowledge  of  those  ideals  which  permit 
men  to  find  common  ground.  It  cannot  be  a 
righteous  peace  if  worship  of  God  is  denied. 

On  these  fundamentals  the  world  did  not 
have  a  true  peace  in  those  years  between  the 
ending  of  the  World  War  and  the  beginning  of 
present  wars. 

The  band  of  missionaries  whom  you  now 
meet  to  honor  understood  this  well.  They  per- 
mitted no  threat  to  the  integrity  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nations  in  which  they  worked. 
They  sought  to  promote  an  international  order 
based  on  human  justice. 


The  active  search  for  peace  which  the  ea: 
Christians  preached  meant  meeting  and  ov 
coming  those  forces  in  the  world  which  had 
themselves  against  the  brotherhood  of  man  a 
which  denied  the  equality  of  souls  before  < 
throne  of  God.  In  those  olden  days  they  fai! 
apparently  unconquerable  force — and  yet  wi 
victorious. 

I  offer  my  greetings  to  you  as  a  congregati 
of  faith,  in  the  certainty  that  you  will  help 
keep  alive  that  spirit  of  kindliness  and  fa 
which  is  the  essence  of  civilization.  I  am  ct 
fident  of  your  ultimate  triumph;  for  the  ide 
of  justice,  kindness,  brotherhood,  and  fa 
cannot  die.  These  are  the  highest  of  hun 
ideals.  They  will  be  defended  and  maintain 
In  their  victory  the  whole  world  stands  to  ga 
and  the  fruit  of  it  is  peace. 


Commercial  Policy 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

Proposed  Termination  in  Part  of  Concession  on  Handkerchiefs 


[Released  to  the  press  March  29] 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  handkerchiefs  included  in 
item  1529  (b)  of  schedule  II  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Switzerland,  signed  on  January  9, 
1936,2  have  been  in  major  part  from  countries 
other  than  Switzerland,  and  that  imports  of 
these  handkerchiefs  have  increased  very  con- 
siderably over  the  levels  obtaining  before  the 
entry  into  effect  of  the  reduced  duties  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

Under  article  XVI  of  the  Swiss  agreement, 
each  country  has  reserved  the  right,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  government  of  the  other 
country,  to  withdraw  or  to  modify  the  conces- 
sion granted  on  any  article,  if,  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  concession  to  third  coun- 
tries, such  countries  obtain  the  major  benefit  of 
the  concession,  and  in  consequence  thereof  an 


2  Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  90. 


unduly  large  increase  in  imports  takes  ph 
This  Government  is  considering  taking  acti 
pursuant  to  article  XVI,  to  withdraw  from 
concession  "certain  hand-ornamented  handk 
chiefs  at  present  included  in  item  1529  (b), 
which  the  increase  in  imports  has  primal 
taken  place. 

The  concession  on  handkerchiefs  granted 
the  United  States  in  item  1529  (b)  of  the  Sv, 
agreement  applies  at  present  to  the  articles 
scribed   below.    The    reduced    rates    are  a] 
shown. 


Trade- 
agreement 
item 

Description  of  article 

Rate  of  d 

1529(b).... 

Handkerchiefs,  wholly  or  in  part  of  ma- 
chine-made lace;   handkerchiefs  em- 
broidered (whether  with  a  plain  or 
fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  or  not  the  embroidery  is 
on  a  scalloped  edge),  tamboured,  appli- 
qued,  or  from  which  threads  have  been 
omitted,  drawn,  punched,  or  cut,  and 
with  threads  introduced  after  weaving 
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Description  of  article 


to  finish  or  ornament  the  openwork, 
not  including  one  row  of  straight  hem- 
stitching adjoining  the  hem;  any  of 
the  foregoing,  finished  or  unfinished, 
which  contain  no  hand-made  lace  and 
which  are  not  embroidered  or  tam- 
boured in  any  part  by  hand: 
Composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 

cotton. 
Composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton: 
If  finished  and  valued  at  80  cents  or 

more  per  dozen. 
If  unhemmed  and  without  any  fin- 
ished edge,  and  valued  at  45  cents  or 
more  per  dozen. 


Rate  of  duty 


2(   each    and 
30%  ad  val. 


2t  each  and 
30%  ad  val. 

2t  each  and 
30%  ad  val. 


the  case  of  handkerchiefs  of  the  forego- 
tescriptions  valued  at  70  cents  or  less  per 
I  the  reduction  in  duty  was  from  the  rate 
ided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  3 
each  plus  40  percent  ad  valorem,  to  2 
each  plus  30  percent  ad  valorem.  In  the 
of  such  handkerchiefs  valued  at  more  than 
snts  per  dozen,  the  reduction  in  duty  was 
the  statutory  rate  of  4  cents  each  plus  40 
mt  ad  valorem,  to  2  cents  each  plus  30 
mt  ad  valorem.  An  additional  duty  of  1 
each  on  handkerchiefs  valued  at  70  cents 
ss  per  dozen  and  having  hand-rolled  or 
1-made  hems  was  not  changed  by  the 
iment. 

ider  the  action  contemplated,  certain 
[-ornamented  handkerchiefs  would  be  ex- 
jd  from  the  concession,  so  that  the  rates 
aty  specified  in  item  1529  (b)  of  the  trade 
ement  would  apply  only  to  the  following : 


le- 

■ii-ui. 

n 


Description  of  article 


Handkerchiefs,  wholly  or  in  part  of  ma- 
chine-made lace;  handkerchiefs  em- 
broidered (whether  with  ■  a  plain  or 
fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  or  not  the  embroidery  is 
on  a  scalloped  edge),  tamboured,  ap- 
pliqued,  or  from  which  threads  have 
been  omitted,  drawn,  punched,  or 
cut,  and  with  threads  introduced 
after  weaving  to  finish  or  ornament 
the  openwork,  not  including  one  row 
of  straight  hemstitching  adjoining  the 
hem;  any  of  the  foregoing,  finished  or 
unfinished,  which  contain  no  hand- 
made lace,  which  are  not  embroidered, 
tamboured,  or  appliqued  in  any  part 
by  hand,  from  which  threads  have 
not  been  omitted,  drawn,  punched,  or 
cut  by  hand,  and  having  no  threads 
introduced  by  band  to  finish  or  orna- 
ment the  openwork: 


Rate  of  duty 


Trade- 
agreement 
item 


Description  of  article 


Composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 

cotton. 
Composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton: 
If  finished  and  valued  at  80  cents  or 

more  per  dozen. 
If  unhemmed  and  without  any  finish- 
ed edge,  and  valued  at  45  cents  or 
more  per  dozen. 
Provided,  That  no  handkerchiefs  shall 
be  excluded  from  classification  under 
this  item  by  reason  of  incidental  hand- 
work necessary  to  finish  the  machine 
work  or  to  mend  or  correct  defects, 
which  handwork  has  been  performed 
in  connection  with  the  appliqueing,  or 
omitting,  drawing,  punching,  or  cut- 
ting of  threads  and  the  introduction  of 
threads  to  finish  orornament  the  open- 
work of  the  handkerchiefs. 


Rate  of  duty 


2t   each     and 
30%  ad  val. 


20  each  and 
30%  ad  val. 

2£  each  and 
30%  ad  val. 


The  foregoing  description  may  be  modified 
in  the  light  of  presentations  received  from  in- 
terested persons  or  as  a  result  of  consultation 
with  the  Swiss  Government.  The  duties  on 
handkerchiefs  which  would  be  excluded  from 
the  concession  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action 
would  return  to  the  statutory  rates,  previously 
referred  to,  which  were  in  effect  prior  to  the 
agreement. 

Any  person  desiring  to  submit  any  informa- 
tion or  views  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
action  should  present  them  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance 
with  the  announcement  issued  by  that  Com- 
mittee today,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

committee  for  reciprocity  information 

Trade  Agreement  With  Switzerland 

Proposed  Termination  in  Part  of  Concession 
on  Handkerchiefs 

Public  Notice 

Closing  date  for  presentation  of  views,  April 
29,  1940. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  information  and 
views  in  regard  to  the  proposed  termination  in 
part  of  the  concession  on  handkerchiefs  includ- 
ed in  item  1529  (b)  of  Schedule  II  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Switzerland,  announce- 
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ment  concerning  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  this  date,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  April 
30,  1940. 

Written  statements  must  be  either  typewrit- 
ten or  printed  and  must  be  submitted  in  six 
copies  of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  "Chairman,  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Eighth  and  E  Streets, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C"  Oral  presentation 
of  views,  if  desired,  may  be  arranged  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  this  29th  day  of  March  1940. 

John  P.  Gregg, 

Secretary. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
March  29th,  191^0. 


NEW  ZEALAND:    DEATH   OF   TH1 
PRIME  MINISTER 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Wellii 
ton,  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Lowell  C.  Pinkerl 
reported  to  the  Department  March  26  that 
Right  Honorable  Michael  J.  Savage,  Pr 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  sine©  December 
1935,  died  March  27  at  3  a.  m.,  and  that  j 
Peter  Fraser  would  become  Acting:  Pr 
Minister. 

Secretary  Hull  sent  the  following  mess 
to  the  Consul  General : 

"It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  have  heard  of  i 
great  loss  which  the  Dominion  has  sufferec 
the  death  of  Prime  Minister  Savage.  On 
half  of  the  President  and  in  my  own  na1 
please  convey  to  the  appropriate  author! 
and  to  the  family  of  the  late  Prime  Mini! 
personal  messages  of  our  deepest  sympatl 
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PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  27] 

The  following  Foreign  Service  officers  were  nominated  for  promotion  effective  March  1,  194( 


Name 


Post 


Title 


Home  address 


From  class  IV  to  class  III 


Raymond  H.  Geist 

Loy  W.  Henderson 

Laurence  E.  Salisbury. 

Lester  L.  Schnare 

Samuel  H.  Wiley 


From  class  Vlo  class  IV 

Charles  A.  Bay 

Selden  Chapin 

Oeorge  F.  Kennan.__ 

Samuel  Reber 

Robert  Lacy  Smyth 

Angus  I.  Ward... _._ 


From  class  VI  to  class  V 


William  W.  Butterworth,  Jr_ 

Paul  C.  Daniels 

Cecil  Wayne  Gray 

Gerald  Keith 


Department. 
Department  . 

Manila 

Milan... 

Havre .. 


Mexico  City. 
Department.. 

Berlin 

Department.. 

Peiping 

Moscow 


London 

Department. 
Department- 
Bogota 


Consul... 

First  secretary 

Foreign  Service  officer- 
Consul 

Consul 


George  H.  Winters- 


Mexico  City. 


Consul..- 

Second  secretary 

Second  secretary 

Second  secretary 

Second  secretary 

Consul  and  second  secre- 
tary. 


Second  secretary -.. 

Second  secretary 

Second  secretary 

Consul  and  second  secre- 
tary. 
Second  secretary. .  - 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Chicago,  ni. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
New  York  City. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Chassell,  Mich. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Albion,  N.  Y. 
Bristol,  Tcnn. 
Evanston,  111. 

Downs,  Kans. 
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Name 


From  class  VII  to  class  VI 


i.  Belovsky. 
Y.  Berry 


M.  Graves. 
I.  Pilcher... 


From  class  VIII  to  class  VII 


mery  H.  Colladay. 

iS.  Farrell. 

i  E.  Scotten 

I.Wright 


From  unclassified  (A)  to  class  VIII 


d  Bragonier,  Jr. 


euer 

1  A.  Colebrook. 
lG.  Ellis,  Jr. .. 


I  Elting,  Jr 

ok  E.  Farnsworth. 

drup  Forsyth 

iolpnHiggs 


W.  Hoffmann. 


J.  Linthicum 

E.  Lippincott.. 
M.  McClintock. 


E.  Montamat. 


W.  Orebaugh. 
nard  Parker.  . 

W.  Signor 

raft,  Jr 

M.Taylor 


Post 


Bremen . 
Athens. . 


Colombo. 
Peiping.. 


Tallinn 

Baghdad.. 
Bucharest. 
Bogoti 


Montevideo. 


Callao-Lima.. 

London 

San  Salvador. 


The  Hague- 
Montreal... 

Para.. 

Helsinki. .. 


San  Salvador. 

Pernambuco. 

Madras 

Helsinki 


La  Paz. 


Trieste 

Rangoon. .. 
Melbourne- 
Algiers 

Tientsin 


Title 


Consul - 

Consul  and  second  secre 
tary. 

Consul 

Second  secretary 


Consul  and  third  secretary. 
Consul  and  third  secretary. 
Third  secretary  and  consul 
Third  secretary  and  consul 


Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Third  secretary 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 
Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Vice  consul.. 

Vice  consul 

Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 
Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul.- - 


Home  address 


Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Fowler,  Ind. 

Bennington,  Vt. 
Dothan,  Ala. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Miller  Place,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Chicago,  111. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Esmont,  Va. 
West  Point,  Miss. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Altadena,  Calif. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Wichita,  Kans. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Everett,  Wash. 


ie  following  were  promoted  effective  March  1,  1940: 


Name 


From  unclassified  (B)  to  unclassified  (A) 
iruner... --- 


From  unclassified  (C)  to  unclassified  (B) 
n  Belton 


lE  Cordell.. 

:T.  Cowan 

j.  Cowjes 

mcis  Cunningham,  Jr 

M.  Davenport.. 

d  H.  Davis 

dL.  Fluharty 


vid  Fritzlan. 


)oodyear 

t  Grinnell 

■T.Hart.... 
lin  Hawley. . 
L.  Heacock. 


Evarts  Horner 

bridge  Horsey 

)lph  A.  Kidder 

m  L.  Krieg 

!\  Nordcn. 

IT.  Ray 

tW.  Rinden 

I  M.  Smythe 

e  Lybrook  West,  Jr. 


Post 


Kobe. 


Ciudad  Trujiilo. 


Seville. ... 

Aden 

Barcelona^ 

Vigo 

Canton . . . 
Tsingtao.. 
Bogota 


Tehran. 


Guatemala 

Singapore 

Department 

Hankow 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Wellington... 

Budapest 

Sydney 

Basel — 

Prague 

Tokyo 

Hong  Kong.. 

Bilbao 

Department 


Title 


Vice  consul. 


Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 
Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Vice  consul. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul — 

Vice    consul    and    third 

secretary. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul.. 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Language  officer 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 

Vice  consul 


Home  address 


Sterling,  Colo. 


Portland,  Orcg. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Ashville,  N.  Y. 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

Wilmore,  Ky. 

Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

Denver,  Colo. 
New  York  City. 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 
Newark,  Ohio. 
New  York  City. 
Arcadia,  Calif. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Peru 

In  regard  to  the  declarations  made  by  the 
Governments  of  Australia,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
France,  when  adhering  to  the  Optional  Clause 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  that  they  will  not  regard  their 
acceptance  of  the  Optional  Clause  as  covering 
disputes  arising  out  of  events  occurring  during 
the  present  war,  the  Peruvian  Government  in- 
formed the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  a  letter  dated  December  12,  1939, 
that  while  taking  note  of  these  declarations  it 
wished  to  reserve  its  attitude  in  regard  to 
denunciation  effected  in  such  a  manner. 

EXTRADITION 

Extradition  Treaty  With  Monaco 
(Treaty  Series  No.  959) 

The  Extradition  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Monaco,  signed  on  February  15, 
1939,  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
March  27,  1940.  Under  its  terms  the  treaty 
will  enter  into  force  on  March  28,  thirty  days 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof  on 
February  27,  1940.  The  convention  contains 
the  usual  provisions  of  extradition  treaties  of 
the  United  States  and  lists  17  paragraphs  of 
crimes  or  offenses  for  which  extradition  may  be 
granted. 

COMMERCE 

Trade  Agreement  With  Switzerland  (Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series  No.  90) 

An  announcement  regarding  the  termination 
in  part  of  the  concession  on  handkerchiefs 
granted  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Switzer- 
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land,  signed  January  9,  1936,  appears  in  t; 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Commerc 
Policy." 

FISHERIES 

Convention,  Agreement,  and  Protocol  i 
the  Regulation  of  Whaling  (Treaty  Sen 
Nos.  880, 933,  and  944) 

The  joint  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  \. 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ct 
cerning  whaling,  issued  under  the  author 
contained  in  the  Whaling  Treaty  Act  of  Maj 
1936  (49  Stat.  1246;  U.  S.  C,  Supp.  IV,  title 
sees.  901-915),  to  give  effect  to  the  Conventi 
for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling  (Treaty  Ser 
No.  880,  49  Stat.,  pt.  2,  3079),  the  Internatioi 
Agreement   for   the   Regulation   of   Whali! 
(Treaty  Series  No.  933,  52  Stat.  1460),  and  1 
Protocol  Amending  the  International  Agr 
ment  (Treaty  Series  No.  944,  53  Stat.  1794),  i 
published    in    the    Federal   Register,   vol. 
No.  58,  March  23, 1940,  pages  1142, 1144.   Tin 
regulations,  which  were  approved  on  March 
1940,    supersede    the    regulations    concerni 
whaling  which  were  approved  on  December 
1938. 

RADIO  BROADCASTING 

Convention  Concerning  the  Use  of  Bro< 
casting  in  the  Cause  of  Peace 

Chile 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  t 
League  of  Nations  dated  March  5,  1940,  t 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Chile  of  the  C( 
vention  Concerning  the  Use  of  Broadcasti 
in  the  Cause  of  Peace,  signed  at  Geneva 
September  23,  1936,  was  deposited  with  t 
Secretariat  on  February  20,  1940. 

A  statement  regarding  the  countries  whi 
havei  ratified  or  adhered  to  this  convention 
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shed  on  page  146  of  the  Bulletin  for 
[St  19,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  8).  To  make  the 
omplete  to  date  the  names  of  Chile  and 
jmala  should  be  added. 


CLAIMS 

ention  With  Norway  for  the  Disposition 
the  Claims  of  Christoff er  Hannevig  and 
orge  R.  Jones 

i  March  28,  1940,  a  convention  was  signed 
rashington  by  the.  Secretary  of  State  and 
Norwegian  Minister  providing  for  the  dis- 
ion  of  the  claim  of  the  Government  of 
cay  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
;s  on  behalf  of  Christoffer  Hannevig  and 
claim  of  the  United  States  against  the 
srnment  of  Norway  on  behalf  of  George 
ones. 

the  first-mentioned  case  the  Norwegian 
jrnment  has  made  claim  against  the  Gov- 
lent  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
ages  alleged  to   have  been  sustained  by 
stoffer  Hannevig,  a  Norwegian  subject,  as 
ssult  of  acts  of  the  Government  of  the 
;ed  States  and  the  United  States  Shipping 
rd  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  rela- 
te certain  shipbuilding  companies  organ- 
by  Mr.  Hannevig  in  this  country  in  1916 
1917.     Because  of  the  exigencies  of  war 
the  great  need  for  ships,  it  was  necessary 
this  Government  to  take  over  by  means  of 
lisition  all  ships  building  in  the  various 
yards  located  in  the  United  States, 
fter  the  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle 
•unts  between  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
on  and  Mr.  Hannevig,  and  in  1926  a  com- 
nise  settlement   was  reached.     The   Nor- 
man  Government   has,   over    a   period   of 
rs,  espoused  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hannevig  for 
mch  larger  settlement,  and  the  claim  has 
a  consistently  denied  by  the  United  States, 
'he  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  determine 
merits  of  the  contentions  of  the  respective 
rernments.    It   provides   first   for    an    ex- 
nge  of  pleadings  and  evidence  by  the  two 
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Governments  and,  if  the  claim  cannot  then  be 
settled  by  agreement,  for  submission  of  the 
pleadings  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
for  adjudication. 

The  claim  of  George  R.  Jones,  an  American 
citizen,  against  the  Government  of  Norway,  is 
based  upon  losses  suffered  by  Mr.  Jones  in  rela- 
tion to  large  shipments  of  shoes  sent  to  Norway 
in  1920. 

The  convention,  in  this  case,  provides  for 
pleadings,  limited  to  four  in  number,  namely,  a 
memorial,  an  answer,  a  brief,  and  a  reply  brief. 
In  the  event  the  two  Governments  shall  be  un- 
able to  agree  upon  the  settlement  of  the  case 
within  6  months  after  the  reply  brief  shall  have 
been  filed,  the  pleadings  shall  be  referred  by 
means  of  a  joint  communication  of  the  two 
agents  to  a  sole  arbitrator  for  decision.  In  the 
event  of  the  inability  of  the  two  Governments 
to  agree  upon  an  arbitrator,  the  arbitrator  shall 
be  selected  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions 
Beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India.  The  de- 
cision of  the  arbitrator,  which  shall  be  rendered 
within  3  months  from  the  conclusion  of  oral 
proceedings,  shall  be  accepted  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  a  final  and  conclusive  disposition  of 
this  case. 


Five  Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State:  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  five  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  amounting  to 
$617,690,  and  a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertain- 
ing to  the  appropriation  "Salaries.  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers,"  of  that  Department.  (H.  Doc.  600.  (6th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.)     4  pp.     50. 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Fiscal  Year  1940:  Communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  amounting 
to  $500,000  [for  emergencies  arising  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service,  19401.  (H.  Doc.  601.  tbth 
Cong.,  3d  sess.)     2  pp.     5tf 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

During  the  quarter  beginning  January  1, 
1940,  the  folloAving  publications  have  been 
released : 3 

1383.  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States :  The 
Territory  of  Indiana,  1800-1810.  Volume  VII.  xii, 
784  pp.     $2. 

1384.  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States :  The 
Territory  of  Indiana,  1810-1816  Continued.  Volume 
VIII.     vi,  496  pp.    $1.50. 

1401.  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law,  Brussels,  September  1938:  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Conference 
Series  42.     iv,  95  pp.     150  (paper). 

1412.  Compensation  for  Expropriated  Lands :  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico. — Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  signed  Novem- 
ber 9  and  12,  1938,  and  April  17  and  18,  1939.  Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series  No.  158.     10  pp.     50. 

1416.  Addresses  and  Statements  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Connection  With  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  Held  at  Lima, 
Peru,  December  9-27,  1938.  Conference  Series  43.  vi, 
90  pp.     750  (cloth). 

1417.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  26, 
December  23,  1939.    27  pp.    100." 

1418.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  27, 
December  30,  1939.    20  pp.     100. 


ii,  83  pp.     Sub- 


1419.  Diplomatic  List,  January  1940. 
scription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

1420.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States:  The  Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920  (in  two 
volumes).     Volume  I.     lxiv,  801  pp.     $1.50  (cloth). 

1421.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States:  The  Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920  (in  two 
volumes).     Volume  II.     xlii,  576  pp.     $1.25  (cloth). 

1422.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  28, 
January  6,  1940.    16  pp.     10<j!. 

1423.  Military  Aviation  Instructors:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Argentina. — 
Signed  September  12,  1939;  effective  September  12, 
1939.    Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  161.    10  pp.    50. 

1424.  Treaties  Submitted  to  the  Senate,  1938:  Pro- 
cedure During  1938  on,  and  Status  of,  Certain  Treaties 
Submitted  to  the  Senate,  1923-1938.     iv,  15  pp.     100. 


3  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list 
have  appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent 
lists. 

'  Subscription,  $2.75  a  year. 
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1425.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  I] 

29,  January  13,  1940.     36  pp.     100. 

1426.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  ] 

30,  January  20,  1940.     36  pp.     100. 

1427.  Exchange  of  Official  Publications :  Agreem* 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Argi 
tina. — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  Septe 
ber  30  and  October  17,  1939;  effective  October  j 
1939.    Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  162.    19  pp. 

1428.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  ] 

31,  January  27,  1940.     38  pp.     100. 

1429.  Diplomatic  List,  February  1940.  ii,  83  pp.  Si. 
scription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  100. 

1430.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  1 

32,  February  3,  1940.     24  pp.     100. 

1431.  Mailing  List  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offii 
of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  [Inclui 
Supplemental  List  of  District  Offices  in  the  Uni< 
States  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Co 
merce,  Department  of  Commerce].  January  1,  19 
11  pp.     Free. 

1432.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (A  ! 
cumulative  from  October  1,  1929).  January  1,  19>j 
21  pp.     Free. 

1433.  Foreign  Service  List,  January  1,  1940.  iv,  1 
pp.     Subscription,  500  a  year ;  siugle  copy,  150. 

1434.  Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  Stat 
January  1,  1940.     iv,  59  pp.     150. 

1435.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  j 
83,   February  10,   1940.     12  pp.     100. 

1436.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  ] 

34,  February  17,  1940.    30  pp.     100. 

1437.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  f 

35,  February  24,  1940.     29  pp.     100. 

1438.  The  Department  of  State  Publication  Progr; 
1940—41 :  Relevant  extracts  from  the  "Department 
State  Appropriation  Bill  for  1941:  Hearings  Bef 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriatio 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-sixth  Congre. 
Third  Session,  on  the  Department  of  State  Appropi: 
tion  Bill  for  1941."    35  pp.     Free. 

1439.  Diplomatic  List,  March  1940.  ii,  88  pp.  S 
scription,  $1  a  year;  single  copy,  100. 
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The  American  Republics 


INTER-AMERICAN  PROFESSOR  EXCHANGES 


Bed  to  the  press  April  5] 

e  names  of  35  United  States  professors 
able   for   exchange  service   in   the   other 
dean  republics  have  been  formally  pre- 
d  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Gov- 
ents   of   Brazil,    Chile,   Costa   Rica,   the 
inican     Republic,     Guatemala,     Haiti, 
luras,    Nicaragua,    Panama,    Peru,    and 
zuela.    The    panels    of    professors    were 
aunicated  to  these  governments  in  accord- 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  for 
Promotion    of    Inter-American    Cultural 
tions,1    which    has   been   ratified   by   the 
ed  States  and  these  countries, 
le  convention,  signed  by  each  of  the  21 
rican  republics  at  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ice  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  in 
10s  Aires  in  1936,  provides  for  the  annual 
ange  of  one  professor  between  each  of  the 
ying  countries.    From  the  list  of  United 
es  professors   submitted   each   of   the   11 
srican  republics  which  have  entered  into  the 
Lange   agreement   with   this  country   will 
it  a  visiting  professor  who  will  either  give 
ires   in    various    centers    of    the    country 
«d,  conduct  regular  courses  of  instruction 
ne  or  more  institutions  of  higher  learning 
gnated  by  the  government  receiving  him, 
mrsue  some  special  research  project, 
he  list  of  professors  whose  names  were  sub- 
bed in  identical  panels  presented  to  each  of 
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the  11  American  republics  which  have  entered 
into  the  exchange  agreement  with  the  United 
States  follows : 

Arthur  Scott  Aiton,  professor  of  history,  University  of 

Michigan 
John  Ashton,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  jour- 
nalism, Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
Ralph   Steele  Boggs,   associate   professor   of   Spanish, 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Carolyn  G.  Bradley,  associate  professor  of  fine  arts, 
Ohio  State  University 

David  Causey,  professor  of  zoology,  University  of 
Arkansas 

Mercer  Cook,  professor  of  French  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  French,  Atlanta  University 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  William  Smith  Mason  professor  of 
history,  Northwestern  University 

William  Rex  Crawford,  professor  of  sociology  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania 

Bailey  W.  Diffie,  assistant  professor  of  history,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

Carroll  William  Dodge,  professor  of  botany,  Washing- 
ton University  of  St.  Louis 

Enrique  E.  Ecker,  associate  professor  of  immunology, 
Western  Reserve  University 

John  E.  Englekirk,  associate  professor  of  Spanish  and 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Spanish,  Tulane 
University 

Esther  Allen  Gaw,  dean  of  women  and  professor  of 
psychology,  Ohio  State  University 

Eugene  Allen  Gilmore,  president,  the  State  University 
of  Iowa 

Charles  C.  Griffin,  assistant  professor  of  history,  Vassar 
College 

Maurice  Halperin,  associate  professor  of  romance  lan- 
guages, University  of  Oklahoma 

Robert  Willard  Hodgson,  professor  of  subtropical 
horticulture,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of  California 

Urban  Tigner  Holmes,  Jr.,  professor  of  romance  phi- 
lology, University  of  North  Carolina 

Samuel  Guy  Inman,  professor  of  Latiu  American  rela- 
tions, University  of  Pennsylvania 

Gordon  Ireland,  professor  of  law,  Portia  Law  School 
of  Boston 
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Herman  G.  James,  president,  Ohio  University 

Louis  Cleveland  Jordy,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Brothers  Col- 
lege, Drew  University 

Erwin  Kempton  Mapes,  professor  of  romance  lan- 
guages, State  University  of  Iowa 

George  Willard  Martin,  professor  of  botany,  State 
University  of  Iowa 

Dudley  Maynard  Phelps,  associate  professor  of  market- 
ing, University  of  Michigan 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick,  professor  of  law,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Rice  Sharp,  professor  of  political  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

Joseph  T.  Singewald,  Jr.,  professor  of  economic  geology, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Roger  C.  Smith,  professor  of  entomology,  Kansas 
State   College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied   Science 

Graham  H.  Stuart,  professor  of  political  science,  Stan- 
ford University 

William  Lonsdale  Tayler,  assistant  professor  of  social 
science,  Queens  College 

Eliseo  Vivas,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  professor  of  Latin  American  his- 
tory, University  of  Pennsylvania 

John  B.  Whitton,  associate  professor  of  politics, 
Princeton  University 

Arthur  Franklin  Zimmerman,  professor  of  history  and 
director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education. 

It  is  expected  that  each  of  the  11  countries  to 
which  the  panels  of  United  States  professors 
were  submitted  will  in  turn  communicate  to 
this  country  lists  of  professors  available  for 
exchange  service  here.  From  these  lists  of 
professors  one  will  be  selected  from  each  coun- 
try to  visit  the  United  States  and  will  engage 
in  lecturing,  teaching,  or  research  activities 
similar  to  the  work  done  by  United  States 
professors  in  these  countries. 

Expenses  involved  in  the  exchange  program 
are  borne  by  the  participating  governments. 
The  sending  government  will  provide  the  ex- 
penses of  travel  to  and  from  the  countries  to 
which  its  professors  are  sent  as  well  as  main- 
tenance and  local  travel  costs  during  their 
period  of  residence  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  selected  for  exchange  service.  The 
term  of  an  exchange  professor  is  for  2  years. 
By  common  consent  between  the  participating 
governments  and  the  professor  involved  the 
term  may  be  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period. 
An  act  of  Congress  making  available  to  the 


Department  of  State  an  appropriation 
$75,000  for  the  student-  and  professor-excha 
program  was  approved  on  June  29,  1939. 

The  exchange  program  is  designed  to  bi 
about  mutual  knowledge  and  understanc 
of  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  count 
participating  and  promote  a  more  consis 
educational  solidarity  on  the  American  ( 
tinent. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  I 
eral  Security  Agency,  which  collaborates  ^ 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  administra 
of  the  treaty,  receives  all  applications  for 
exchange  professorships.  From  each  appl 
tion  received,  the  Office  of  Education  prep 
an  abstract  of  the  data  given.  This  inch 
the  scholastic  background  of  the  applicant 
resume  of  his  published  books  and  articles ; 
country  for  which  application  is  made; 
applicant's  ability  to  lecture  in  the  languag 
that  country ;  the  courses  of  instruction  the 
plicant  is  prepared  to  give;  the  fields  tc 
covered  by  scholarly,  technical,  and  pop: 
lectures;  the  special  field  of  research  he  \ 
poses  to  pursue ;  and  the  periods  during  w! 
the  applicant  will  be  available  for  excha 
service.  Copies  of  this  abstract  are  then  i 
mitted  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  an 
visory  subcommittee  on  exchange  fellows! 
and  professorships  appointed  by  the  Secret 
of  State  to,  advise  and  assist  in  the  adminis 
tion  of  the  convention.  Selection  of  nomii 
is  made  by  the  subcommittee  upon  the  basi 
this  material.  Applicants  must  occupj 
position  of  professorial  rank  in  a  college,  i 
versity,  or  technical  institution ;  must  posse 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
country  for  which  application  is  made;  n 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  n 
have  done  scholarly  work  in  some  special] 
field.  The  professorships  are  available  to  ] 
fessors  in  the  humanities,  natural  scier 
social  sciences,  law,  medicine,  journalism,  t< 
nology,  engineering,  art,  music,  and 
theater. 
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ised  to  the  press  April  6] 

jportunity  for  United  States  students  and 
lers  to  spend  a  year  of  study  and  research 
Caribbean  countries  has  been  opened  as  a 
[t  of  the  presentation  by  the  Department  of 
s  of  the  names  of  35  candidates  to  the 
srnments  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
iblic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ia,  and  Panama.  This  action  has  been 
n  in  accordance  with  the  Convention  for 
Promotion  of  Inter- American  Cultural  Re- 
ms,2  which  provides  for  the  annual  ex- 
ige  of  two  graduate  students  or  teachers 
reen  the  United  States  and  the  other 
jrican  republics  which  have  ratified  this 
rument. 

be  panels  of  students  prepared  by  the 
ted  States  which  have  just  been  presented 
Msh  of  the  Central  American  and  West  In- 
l  republics  participating  in  the  exchange 
*ram  have  been  drawn  from  approximately 
applications  received  from  students  and 
hers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
ska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  An  act  of 
gress  making  available  to  the  Department 
State  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the 
lange  program  was  approved  on  June  29, 

Ivery  year,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
treaty,  each  government  nominates  and 
sents  to  each  of  the  other  ratifying  countries 
anel  containing  the  names  of  five  graduate 
lents  or  teachers  together  with  such  sup- 
mental  information  concerning  them  as  the 
jiving  government  shall  deem  necessary. 
>m  the  panel  of  five  names  submitted  by  the 
ainating  government,  the  receiving  govern- 
it  will  select  two  persons  to  whom  awards 
1  be  made  for  a  year  of  study  in  that 
intry. 
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Panels  which  have  just  been  presented  to  the 
Central  American  and  West  Indian  republics 
follow : 

To  Costa  Rica: 

Joseph  Randle  Bailey,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Bailey 
is  at  present  attending  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  is  working  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

Edith  Alida  Bronson,  of  Evanston,  111.  Miss  Bron- 
son  is  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Northwestern  University. 

Juliette  Virginia  Phifer,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Miss 
Phifer  is  principal  of  the  Laboratory  School  and 
Director  of  Student  Practise  at  the  Fayetteville 
State  Teachers  College  of  North  Carolina. 

Floyd  Hiatt  Ross,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Dr. 
Ross  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion  at  Iowa  Wesley  an  College. 

Don  H.  Walther,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Walther 
is  now  a  teaching  fellow  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

To   the  Dominican,  Republic: 
Dwight  LeMerton  Bolinger,  of  Topeka,  Kans.     Mr 

Bolinger    is    associate    professor    of    Spanish    at 

Washburn  College. 
Charles  Christian  Hauch,  of  Chicago,  111.    Mr.  Haucn 

is  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Walter  Carl  Kraft,  of  Corvallis,  Oreg.    Mr.  Kraft  is  a 

graduate  assistant  in  German  at  the  University  of 

Oregon. 
Joseph   John   Montllor,   of   Elmhurst,   Long   Island, 

N.  Y.    Mr.  Montllor  is  a  graduate  student  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 
Nestor  Ortiz,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    Mr.  Ortiz  is  a 

graduate  student  at  the  University  of  California. 

To  Guatemala: 

William  Howard  Dusenberry,  of  Carmichaels  Pa. 
Mr  Dusenberry  is  at  present  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  is  working  toward 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Hernhone  H.  Hamlett,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Miss 
Hamlett  is  an  instructor  in  fine  arts  at  the  Wom- 
an's College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jack  Chalmers  Herman,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Mr. 
Herman  is  an  assistant  at  Tulane  University. 

Alan  Carson  Rankin,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rankin 
is  at  present  doing  graduate  work  at  American 
University  and  is  serving  as  an  intern  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Affairs  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Theodore  Lawrence  White,  of  Falfurrias,  Tex.  Mr. 
White  is  at  present  attending  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  is  working  toward  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

To  Haiti: 

Julia  Alberta  Brooks,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss 
Brooks  is  a  graduate  student  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 
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Frances  Ethlynde  Johnson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Miss 
Johnson  is  an  instructor  in  history  at  Bennett 
College  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

William  Mac-key,  of  Boulder,  Colo.  Mr.  Mackey  is 
a  teacher  in  the  adult  education  program  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boulder,  Colo. 

Ruth  Effie  Simpkins,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Miss 
Simpkins  is  a  teacher  at  Stillman  Institute,  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  in  charge  of  teacher  training. 

Harold  A.  Sleeper,  of  South  Groveland,  Mass.  Mr. 
Sleeper  is  a  graduate  student  at  Brown  University. 

To  Honduras: 
John    Tatlock    Black,   of   Washington,    D.    C.     Mr. 

Black    is   a    graduate   student   at   Harvard    Uni- 
versity. 
Frederick  Haven  Hensler,  of  Seattle,   Wash.     Mr. 

Hensler  is  a  music  instructor  in  the  public  school 

at  Redmond,  Wash. 
R.    Kenneth    Hossom,    of   Long   Beach,    Calif.     Mr. 

Hossom    is    a    graduate    student    at    Princeton 

University. 
Virginia  Lynn  Lamm,  of  George  West,  Tex.     Miss 

Lamm  is  a  teacher  of  Spanish  and  English  in  the 

senior  high  school  at  Ballinger,  Tex. 
William  Sylvane  Stokes,  of  Montebello,  Calif.     Mr. 

Stokes  is  a  graduate  student  in  political  science 

at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

To   Nicaragua: 

Jon.  Richard  Ash  ton,  of  Pomeroy,  Wash.  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  is  temporarily  residing  in  Mexico  City. 

Ira  Ettinger  Chart,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Mr.  Chart 
is  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  University. 

Bessie  Winifred  Stanford,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Stanford  is  a  graduate  student  at  North- 
western University. 

Emilio  Tejada,  of  Taos,  N.  Mex.  Mr.  Tejada  is  a 
county  agricultural  extension  agent  at  Santa 
Rosa,  N.  Mex. 

Minter  Wood,  of  Conway,  Ark.  Mr.  Wood  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

To  Panama: 

Betty  Adler,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Miss  Adler  is  an 
assistant  in  the  history,  travel,  and  biography  de- 
partment of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of 
Baltimore. 

Joseph  Hyson  Alii,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Dr.  Alii 
has  been  director  of  the  laboratory  for  a  health 
center  in  Albania  under  the  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Patterson  Biddle  Land,  Jr.,  of  Miami,  Fla.  Mr. 
Land  has  been  a  junior  officer  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

James  C.  Triolo,  Jr.,  of  Alameda,  Calif.  Mr.  Triolo 
is  at  present  employed  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  as  an  athletic  director. 

George  Wilson  Willoughby,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Willoughby  is  at  present  attending  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  where  he  is  working  toward 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
panels  are  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  participating  governments  of  South 
America  on  or  before  November  30  and  to  all 
other  participating  governments  on  or  before 
March  31  of  each  year.     Of  the  four  panels 


transmitted  on  November  30  by  the  Uni 
States  to  the  four  countries  of  South  Ame: 
which  to  date  have  ratified  the  convent: 
Chile  was  the  first  to  make  its  selection. 
March  4,  1940,  that  Government  announ 
the  selection  of  Miss  Dorothy  Field,  of  P 
lips,  Maine,  and  Miss  Esther  Bernice  Mathc 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  whom  exchange  fell 
ships  were  awarded  for  a  year  of  study  in  t 
country.3 

Panels  previously  submitted  to  the  So 
American  countries  on  November  30,  1! 
were: 

To  Brazil: 

Edward  Sherman  Beadle,  of  Glastonbury,  C 
Mr.  Beadle  is  an  instructor  in  French  and  S 
ish  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Barbara  Ballou  Hadley,  of  Shelburne  Falls,  M 
Miss  Hadley  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  i 
versity  of  California. 

Mary  Louise  Libby,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  ] 
Libby  is  at  present  attending  Radcliffe  Col 
working  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ; 
losophy. 

Alexander  Nelson  De  Arinond  Marchant,  of  . 
timore,  Md.  Mr.  Marchant  is  a  lecturer  in  Si 
American  history  in  the  College  for  Teacher' 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Clifton  Brooke  Mcintosh,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Mcintosh   is   associate  professor   of  modern  j 
guages  at  Furman  University. 

To  Chile: 
Jon.  Richard  Ashton,  Pomeroy,  Wash.     (Follov 

selection  by  Chile  of  its  two  students,  Mr.  As! 

was     nominated     on     the     panel     presented 

Nicaragua.) 
Dwight  LeMerton  Bolinger,  of  Topeka,  Kans.     ( 

lowing  selection  by  Chile  of  its  two  students, 

Bolinger  was  nominated  on  the  panel  presei 

to  the  Dominican  Republic. ) 
Edith  Alida  Bronson,  of  Evanston,  111.     (Follov 

selection  by  Chile  of  its  two  students,  Miss  Broi 

was  nominated  on  the  panel  presented  to  C 

Rica.) 
Dorothy  May  Field,  of  Phillips,  Maine.     Miss  F 

was  selected  by  the  Government  of  Chile  an 

attending  the  National  University  of  Santiag 
Esther    Bernice    Mathews,    of   Denver,    Colo.    J 

Mathews  was  selected  by  the  Government  of  C 

and  will  leave  the  United  States  for  Chile  in 

near  future. 

To  Peru: 

Lois  Marie  Beckett,  of  Cheney,  Kans.  Miss  Bee 
is  a  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Albuquerque  Se 
High  School,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Anthony    Delia    Rezza,    of    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Rezza  has  been  engaged  as  a  substitute  teache 


a  See  the  Bulletin  of  March  9,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No. 
pp.  279-281. 
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Spanish  in  various  senior  high  schools  of  Phila- 
lelDhia  and  vicinity.  „„,,.. 

udia  DeWolf,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  Dr.  DeWolf  is  a 
eacher  of  Latin,  French,  and  Medieval  History 
it  the  St.  Andrew's  School  for  Boys  in  Bristol,  R  I. 
rce  Mae  Hawk,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Miss 
3awk  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University 
>f  New  Mexico. 

ger  Meldrum  Hughes,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University 
>f  Nebraska. 

'enezuela: 

iph  Kenneth  Brakke,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Mr.  Brakke 
is  a  graduate  student  and  teaching  fellow  at  Bos- 
ton University.  

•rothy  Conzeleman,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Miss  Con- 
zeleman  is  secretary  to  the  dean  of  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Louis. 

►ft  Gilmore,  of  Winston  Salem,  N.  C.  Mr.  Gilmore 
is  a  graduate  student  in  public  administration  at 
the  American  University.  . 

K>rge  William  Luttermoser,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr. 
Luttermoser  is  a  parasitologist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

irgil  Alexander  Warren,  of  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Dr  Warren  is  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  at  Carson-Newman 
College. 

Expenses  involved  in  the  exchange  program 
shared  by  the  participating  governments. 
3  nominating  government  will  pay  the 
nd-trip  travel  costs  of  its  students  together 
h  other  incidental  expenses.  The  receiving 
'ernment  will  pay  tuition,  subsidiary  ex- 
ises,  as  well  as  board  and  lodging  at  the  insti- 
ions  in  which  the  visiting  students  are 
oiled. 

[he  convention  was  signed  by  the  21  Ameri- 
i  republics  at  the  Inter -American  Confer- 
;e  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  held  in 
enos  Aires  in  1936.  To  date  the  treaty  has 
»n  ratified  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil, 
ile,  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
atemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
a,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States, 
e  Government  of  Paraguay  has  recently  rati- 
1  the  convention  and  will  probably  put  into 
nation  the  exchange  of  students  and  profes- 
•s  next  year.  The  Government  of  Mexico 
s  also  ratified  the  convention  but  has  not  as 
:  deposited  its  ratification  with  the  Pan 
oerican  Union. 

The  convention  does  not  limit  the  field  of  in- 
lectual    activity    in    which   the   student   or 
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teacher  may  engage.  The  widest  possible  lati- 
tude has  been  allowed  to  encourage  applications 
from  those  interested  in  any  field  of  learning, 
facilities  for  which  may  exist  in  the  country  in 
which  the  applicant  is  interested.  No  limita- 
tion as  to  color,  sex,  or  creed  has  been  made  in 
the  nominations  for  the  exchange  posts.  The 
fellowships  are  available  for  graduate  students 
or  teachers  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences,  law,  medicine,  public  health, 
pharmacy,  nursing,  agriculture,  journalism, 
technology,  engineering,  art,  music,  the  theater, 
and  any  other  legitimate  field  of  investigation 
or  study.  The  exchange  fellowships  cover  a 
single  academic  year. 

Applicants  nominated  by  this  Government 
must  prove  United  States  citizenship;  must 
have  completed  a  curriculum  which  normally 
requires  5  years  beyond  the  secondary  school; 
and  must  have  a  practical  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  for  which  application  is  made.  The 
applicants  must  indicate  a  particular  project 
for  research  or  study  in  the  country  indicated 
and  must  possess  ability  to  do  independent  study 
or  research,  attested  to  by  statements  from 
qualified  professors. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  which  collaborates  with 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  administration 
of  the  treaty,  receives  all  applications  for  the 
exchange  fellowships.    From  each  application 
received,  the  Office  of  Education  prepares  an 
abstract  of  the  data  given.    This  includes  the 
educational  and  occupational  background  of  the 
applicant,  the  research  project  proposed,  the 
country  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
the  applicant's  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made.    Copies  of  this  abstract  are 
then  submitted  by  the  Office  of  Education  to 
an  advisory  subcommittee  on  exchange  fellow- 
ships and  professorships  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to   advise  and   assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  convention.     Selection  of 
nominees  is  made  by  this  subcommittee  upon  the 
basis  of  this  material. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  WIFE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  ARGENTINA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  3] 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
sent  the  following  telegrams  of  condolence  to 
the  President  of  Argentina,  Roberto  M.  Ortiz : 

"The  White  House,  April  3, 191fi. 
"I  am  profoundly  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Senora  de  Ortiz.    Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
I  extend  to  you  our  deepest  sympathy  in  your 
great  bereavement. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

"April  3,  1940. 
"I  have  learned  with  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Senora  de  Ortiz  and  I  extend  to 
you  my  deepest  sympathy,  in  which  my  wife 
joins  me.  Cordell  Hull" 


GERMAN  WHITE  BOOK 

[Released  to  the  press  April  2] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Hamilton 
Fish,  House  of  Representatives : 

"April  2,  1940. 
"My  Dear  Congressman: 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  2  in 
which  you  request  that  Ambassador  William  C. 
Bullitt  be  asked  to  remain  in  this  country  for 
another  two  weeks  in  order  to  be  able  to  testify 
before  a  committee  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress relative  to  data  contained  in  the  German 
White  Paper  recently  issued. 

"I  may  say  in  the  first  place  that  Ambassador 
Bullitt  has  succinctly  and  categorically  denied 
any  imputations  relating  to  himself  as  con- 
tained in  that  published  matter.  The  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Government  has  ac- 
cepted that  denial  without  question.  Further- 
more, Ambassador  Bullitt  has  been  delayed  by 
the  illness  of  his  daughter  in  returning  to  his 
post  where  he  is  needed. 


department  of  state  bulle: 

"In  the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  is  not : 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
delaying  more  or  less  indefinitely  the  depart 
of  Ambassador  Bullitt  as  planned. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull 

•f  +  + 

VISIT  OF  SUMNER  WELLES  TO 
EUROPE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  4] 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Sum 
Welles,  answered  allegations  on  April  4  t 
a  map  which  appears  in  a  photograph  tal 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
Paris  with  Premier  Paul  Reynaud  served 
the  basis  for  Mr.  Welles'  discussions  w 
Monsieur  Reynaud.    Mr.  Welles  stated: 

"Various  allegations  concerning  a  map  wh 
is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  Monsieur  E 
naud  and  of  myself  are  fantastic  nonsense, 
no  time  during  the  course  of  my  interviews 
Paris  or  in  any  other  capital  I  visited  was  2 
reference  made  to  any  maps.  I  never  e\ 
looked  at  any  map  which  may  have  been 
Monsieur  Reynaud's  office." 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  etc. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIO 
UNITED  STATES  AND  UNION  < 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signing 
April  2,  1940,  of  a  treaty  between  the  Unit 
States  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  amei 
ing  the  Treaty  for  the  Advancement  of  Pes 
Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brita 
signed  September  15,  1914,  with  respect  to  t 
organization  of  an  international  commissi 
to  settle  disputes  between  the  United  Sta' 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  appears  in  tl 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treaty  Inf( 
mation." 


Departmental  Service 


APPOINTMENT  OF  RAYMOND  H.  GEIST  AS  CHIEF  OF  THE 
DIVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS 


iased  to  the  press  April  2] 

he  Secretary  of  State  issued  on  April  1  a 
artmental  order  designating  Mr.  Kaymond 
Seist,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  III 
detail  in  the  Department,  as  Chief  of  the 
ision  of  Commercial  Affairs, 
[r.  Geist's  biography  is  as  follows : 

eist,  Raymond  Herman. — Born  in  Cleve- 
1,  Ohio,  August  19,  1885 ;  Oberlin  College 
5-9;  Western  Reserve  University,  A.B. 
);  Columbia  University  1910-11;  Harvard, 
1. 1916,  Ph.D.  1918;  with  newspaper  1900-2; 
nical  company  1902-5;  lecturer  on  New 
•k  public  lecture  courses  1910-12;  United 
tes  Navy  1918 ;  with  American  Commission 
Negotiate  Peace,  Paris,  1918-19;  food  com- 
sioner  in  Austria  and  adviser  to  the  Austrian 
:ernment  in  matters  of  public  feeding  1919- 
lecturer  in  English  at  Harvard  1920-21; 


appointed,  after  examination,  vice  consul  of 
career  of  class  three  October  26,  1921;  as- 
signed to  Buenos  Aires  December  14,  1921 ;  to 
Montevideo  December  6,  1922;  to  Port  Said 
September  6,  1923;  to  Alexandria  November 
22,  1923;  class  two  November  23,  1923;  class 
one  May  10,  1924;  Foreign  Service  officer  un- 
classified July  1,  1924;  class  nine  and  consul 
September  20,  1924;  assigned  to  Alexandria 
September  20,  1924;  class  eight  February  24, 
1925;  class  seven  May  17,  1928;  assigned  to 
Berlin  November  19,  1929;  class  six  July  24, 
1930;  class  five  October  1,  1935;  secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  December  1,  1937 ;  class 
four  January  3,  1938;  first  secretary  at  Berlin 
in  addition  to  duties  as  consul  April  5,  1938; 
representative,  Tenth  Congress  of  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  Copenhagen, 
1939;  class  three  March  1,  1940. 


♦♦++♦++ 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DONALD  W.  CORRICK  AS  CHIEF  AND  FRED  R. 
YOUNG  AS  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS 


eased  to  the  press  April  2] 

'he  Secretary  of  State,  on  March  30,  1940, 
led  a  departmental  order  designating  Mr. 
laid  W.  Corrick  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
•ounts,  and  designating  Mr.  Fred  R.  Young 
Assistant  Chief,  effective  as  of  April  1. 
Ir.  Corrick's  and  Mr.  Young's  biographies 
as  follows : 

"orrick,  Donald  Wheatlet. — Born  in  Ken- 
ton, Maryland,  August  15,  1897;  high 
ool  graduate;  Southeastern  University, D.C. 
1926;  American  University,  1939- ;  United 
tes  Navy,  1917-19 ;  clerk,  Navy  Department, 
9-23;  assistant  general  office  manager,  de- 
tment  store,  1923-24;  chief  of  an  accounting 


section,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1924-34; 
appointed  administrative  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  November  1,  1934;  acting 
assistant  chief,  Division  of  Accounts,  February 
6,  1939;  assistant  chief  June  1,  1939;  acting 
chief  September  5,  1939. 

Young,  Fred  Rex. — Born  in  Defiance,  Iowa, 
April  12,  1886;  high  school  graduate;  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College,  summer  1904;  studied 
accountancy;  teacher  in  public  school  1904-10; 
assistant  postmaster  1910-17;  deputy  county 
treasurer  1917-18;  clerk,  War  Department, 
1918;  appointed  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  December  17,  1918 ;  chief  of  audit  section, 
Bureau  of  Accounts,  March  15,  1930. 
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Commercial  Policy 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ON  THE  EXTENSIO* 
OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 


[  Released  to  the  press  April  5  ] 

The  passage  through  Congress  of  the  act  con- 
tinuing the  trade-agreements  program  in  force 
for  the  next  3  years  will  afford  profound  satis- 
faction to  all  those  who  have  been  observing 
and  appraising  the  operation  of  the  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  best  national  inter- 
est. They  know  that  the  three  high  objectives 
of  the  trade-agreements  policy  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  it  are:  (1)  To  promote 
the  fullest  practicable  development  of  both  our 
domestic  and  foreign  markets,  thereby  achiev- 
ing increased  production  and  employment;  (2) 
to  help  in  creating  a  solid  foundation  for  any 
stable  peace  structure  to  follow  the  war;  and 
(3)  to  safeguard  free  enterprise  in  this  country 
against  ever-expanding  regimentation  which 
would  be  the  inescapable  result  of  extreme 
foreign-trade  controls  of  the  kind  that  would  be 
rendered  necessary  by  a  reversion  to  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  embargo  doctrine. 


The  progress  toward  attaining  these  or. 
tives,  made  in  the  last  6  years  under  condit 
of  unprecedented  difficulty,  has  brought  mai 
benefits  alike  to  our  agriculture,  our  indus 
and  our  labor — without  injury  to  anyone, 
policy  embodied  in  the  22  trade  agreem 
already  negotiated  is  an  assurance  that  in 
future  operation  of  the  program  the  intei 
of  all  sections  of  the  country — west  and  i 
south  and  north — and  of  all  groups  of  the  p< 
lation  will  be  as  vigorously  promoted  am 
scrupulously  safeguarded  as  heretofore. 

This  country  and  all  other  countries  ii 
ested  in  the  three  great  objectives  of  the  tr 
agreements  program  are  giving  increased 
port  to  the  program  and  to  the  principles  w 
underlie  it.  These  principles  must  preva: 
economic  relations  among  nations  at  the  er 
present  hostilities  if  our  Nation  and  othei 
tions  are  to  have  stable  peace  and  satisfac 
economic  progress. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


[Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  since  March  16,  Wlfi: 

George  A.  Makinson,  of  San  Anselmo,  Calif., 
consul  general  at  Osaka,  Japan,  has  been  desig- 
nated first  secretary  of  embassy  at  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Walter  H.  Slides,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
consul  general  at  Milan,  Italy,  has  been  as- 
signed as  consul  general  at  Salonika,  Greece. 
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Ilo  C.  Funk,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  const 
Hull,  England,  has  been  assigned  as  consi 
Barbados,  British  West  Indies. 

Phil  H.  Hubbard,  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  c( 
at  Dundee,  Scotland,  has  been  assigned  as 
sul  at  Milan,  Italy. 

Harold  B.  Minor,  of  Holton,  Kans.,  a 
at  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  has  been  desigr 
second  secretary  of  legation  and  const 
Tehran,  Iran,  and  will  serve  in  dual  caps 


>:# 

vftg 
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,loyd  D.  Yates,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  has  been  designated 
md  secretary  of  embassy  and  consul  at 
•lin,  Germany,  and  will  serve  in  dual 
acity. 

!arl  H.  Boehringer,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  vice 
sul  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  has  been  assigned  as 
i  consul  at  Osaka,  Japan. 
\.  Miles  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  For- 
11  Service  officer,  assigned  to  the  Department 
State,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at 
pies,  Italy. 

Francis  B.  Stevens,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
rd  secretary  of  legation  at  Pretoria,  Union 
South  Africa,  has  been  assigned  for  duty 
the  Department  of  State. 
Andrew  G.  Lynch,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  third 
retary  of  legation  and  consul  at  Tehran, 
n,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at  Montreal, 
nada. 

?red  K.  Salter,  of  Sandersville,  Ga.,  third 
retary  of  legation  and  vice  consul  at  Teguci- 
ipa,  Honduras,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  con- 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany. 
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Aubrey  E.  Lippincott,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  vice 
consul  at  Madras,  India,  has  been  assigned  as 
vice  consul  at  Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

Ray  L.  Thurston,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  vice  con- 
sul at  Naples,  Italy,  has  been  assigned  for  duty 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

John  K.  Emmerson,  of  Canon  City,  Colo., 
vice  consul  at  Osaka,  Japan,  has  been  desig- 
nated third  secretary  of  embassy  at  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

The  assignment  of  Richard  D.  Gatewood,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  vice  consul  at  Prague,  Bo- 
hemia, has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Gatewood  has 
now  been  designated  third  secretary  of  legation 
and  vice  consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  and 
will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Adrian  B.  Colquitt,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  vice 
consul  at  Panama,  Panama,  has  been  designated 
third  secretary  of  embassy  at  Panama,  and  will 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Hull,  England, 
will  be  closed  April  30,  1940. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


RBITRATION,  CONCILIATION,  AND 
JUDICIAL  SETTLEMENT 

eaty  With  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
Amending  the  Treaty  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Peace  Between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (Treaty  Series  No.  602) 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nion  of  South  Africa  amending  in  their  ap- 
ication  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  pro- 
sions  which  concern  the  organization  of  com- 
issions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  contained 
the  Treaty  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace 
'tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 


signed  at  Washington  September  15,  1914,  was 
signed  at  noon  on  April  2, 1940,  by  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Wil- 
liam Close,  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  at  Washington.  The  duties  of  the  com- 
mission under  the  treaty  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  under  the  treaty  of 
1914  with  Great  Britain,  are  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  reports  to  the  Governments  with  ref- 
erence to  disputes  arising  between  them. 

The  treaty  of  1914  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  commission  of  five 
members,  one  member  to  be  chosen  from  each 
country  by  the  Government  of  the  country,  one 
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member  to  be  chosen  by  each  Government  from 
some  third  country,  and  a  fifth  member  to  be 
chosen  by  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments from  a  country  of  which  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  is  a  citizen.  It  also 
provided  that  in  the  event  the  interests  affected 
by  the  dispute  to  be  investigated  should  be 
mainly  interests  of  one  of  the  self-governing 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire  the  dominion 
concerned  might  furnish  a  list  of  persons  from 
which  a  member  of  the  commission  would  be 
appointed  to  serve  in  place  of  the  British 
national  member. 

The  amendatory  treaty  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  commission  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  consisting  of  five  members:  One  mem- 
ber to  be  chosen  from  the  United  States  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  one  member 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union ;  one  member 
to  be  chosen  by  each  Government  from  a  third 
country;  and  a  fifth  member  to  be  chosen  by 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  from  a  country  of  which  no 
other  member  of  the  commission  is  a  citizen. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1914  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  made  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  observance  and  fulfillment 
between  them. 

Amendatory  treaties  similar  to  the  one  signed 
by  the  United  States  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  are  under  negotiation  with  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Belgium 

In  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Canada 
that  it  will  not  regard  its  acceptance  of  the 
Optional  Clause  as  covering  disputes  arising  out 
of  events  occurring  during  the  present  war, 
the  Belgian  Government  informed  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  a  letter 
dated  February  9, 1940,  that  it  calls  for  the  same 
reservation  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 


ment as  that  made  on  November  20,  1939 
regard  to  similar  communications  from 
ious  states  which  were  sent  to  it  previously 
The  reservation  made  by  the  Belgian  Gov 
ment  on  November  20,  1939,  reads  in  trai 
tion  as  follows : 

"The  Belgian  Government,  which  has  ii 
accepted  the  Optional  Clause,  takes  note  of  t 
communications,  while  reserving  its  own  p 
of  view." 

ORGANIZATION 

Protocol  for  the   Amendment  of  the 
amble,  of  Articles  1,  4,  and  5,  and  of 
Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the  Leagu 
Nations 

Lithuania 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from 
League  of  Nations  dated  March  11,  1940, 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Lithuania  oi 
Protocol  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Prear 
of  Articles  1,  4,  and  5,  and  of  the  Anne 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  \? 
was  opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  on 
tember  30,  1938,  was  deposited  with  the  S 
tariat  on  February  20,  1940. 

EDUCATION 

Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Ii 
American  Cultural  Relations  (Tr< 
Series  No.  928) 

Announcements  regarding  the  exchang< 
students  and  professors  with  the  other  Ai 
can  republics,  as  provided  by  the  Convei 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- American  Cul* 
Relations,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  Decei 
23,  1936,  appear  in  this  Bulletin  under 
heading  "The  American  Republics." 

LABOR 

Conventions  of  the  International  Lai 
Conference 

China 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from 
League  of  Nations  dated  March  11,  1940 
instrument  of  ratification  by  China  of  the 


L   6,    1940 

on  Fixing  the  Minimum  Age  for  Ad- 
on  of  Children  to  Industrial  Employ- 
revised  1937),  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
,1  Labor  Conference  at  its  twenty-third 
m  (Geneva,  June  3-23,  1937),  was  regis- 
[  with  the  Secretariat  on  February   21, 

le  letter  adds  that  the  convention  will  come 
force,  in  accordance  with  its  article  11, 
ee  months  after  the  date  of  the  registra- 
of  the  ratification  by  China,  it  having  al- 
y  received  one  previous  ratification,  that  of 
vay,  on  August  26, 1938. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

ernational  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion (Treaty  Series  No.  867) 

linican  Republic 

he  American  Legation  at  Ciudad  Trujillo 
>rted  by  a  despatch  dated  March  29,  1940, 
,  the  Dominican  Congress,  by  law  No.  206 
)ecember  30,  1939,  published  in  the  Gaceta 
ial  No.  5421  of  February  29,  1940,  ratified 
following  revisions  of  the  regulations  and 
tocols  annexed  to  the  International  Tele- 
munication  Convention  of  December  9, 
2,  as  signed  at  Cairo  April  4  and  8,  1938: 

reneral  Kadio  Regulations  and  Final  Pro- 
tocol (Revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 

additional  Radio  Regulations  (Revision  of 
Cairo,  1938) 

additional  Protocol  to  the  Minutes  of  the 
International  Radiocommunications  Con- 
ference at  Cairo,  1938. 

er-American  Radiocommunication  Con- 
ention  (Treaty  Series  No.  938)  and 
nter-American  Arrangement  Concerning 
Radiocommunications 

azil 

the  Cuban  Ambassador  at  Washington 
nsmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
:e  dated  March  23,  1940,  a  communication 
iressed  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
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Cuba  informing  this  Government  of  the  de- 
posit, on  November  29,  1939,  of  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification  by  Brazil  of  the  Inter- 
American  Radiocommunication  Convention 
and  the  Inter-American  Arrangement  Con- 
cerning Radiocommunications,  both  signed  at 
Habana  on  December  13,  1937.  The  reserva- 
tions made  by  Brazil  when  ratifying  the 
convention  and  the  arrangement  are  printed 
below  in  translation : 

"Convention — Article  11,  Paragraph  A,  Part 
Three :  'Special  Provisions.' 

"Does  not  agree  to  the  provision  of  Para- 
graph A,  Article  11,  respecting  existing  chan- 
nels in  the  frequency  band  from  550  to  1500 
kc/s  intended  for  radio  broadcasting  on 
medium  waves,  as  it  conflicts  with  the  South 
American  Agreement  of  Buenos  Aires  (re- 
vised at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  which  grants  to  each 
signatory  country  the  exclusive  right  of  using 
certain  channels. 

"Art.  29,  Part  Four :  'General  Provisions.' 

"Agrees  to  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
subject,  however,  to  the  complete  effectiveness 
of  the  South  American  Agreement  of  Buenos 
Aires  (revised  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1937). 

"Annex  £  to  the  Convention  (Internal  Regu- 
lations of  the  Inter- American  Radio  Office)  : 

"Art.  7.  Does  not  agree  to  its  inclusion  in 
the  third  category  of  contributors,  wishing  to 
be  classified  in  the  sixth." 

"Arrangement. 

"Section  2. 

"a)  Table  3 — Frequencies  between  1600  and 
400  [sic.  4000]  Kcs. 

"Declares  that  it  will  use  in  its  territory  the 
bands  from  3265  to  3320  and  from  3500  to  4000 
Kcs.,  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  made 
in  the  Cairo  General  Regulations. 

"b)  Table  4 — Frequencies  between  IfiOO  and 
85,000  Kcs. 

"In  accordance  with  the  special  note,  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  this  table,  reserves  the 
right  to  adopt  the  assignments  made  in  this 
band  by  the  Cairo  Regulations.  Agrees  to 
note  3,  on  condition  that  a  regional  meeting  is 
held,  in  order  to  settle  by  common  agreement 
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the  question  mentioned  there,  in  conformity 
with  the  real  needs  of  the  countries  concerned. 

'•'■Section  4- 

"Does  not  accept  the  first  part  relative  to 
the  table  of  tolerances  and  instabilities  of 
frequencies,  which  is  prejudicial  in  view  of  the 
new  table  adopted  by  the  Cairo  General  Radio 
Regulations. 

"Section  7. 

"Ratifies  the  provisions  of  this  part  on  the 
understanding  that  the  new  technical  terminol- 
ogy appearing  in  the  Cairo  Regulation  will 
prevail  over  that  adopted  at  Habana. 

"Section  8. 

"Does  not  agree  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  Paragraph  3,  conforming  to  recommenda- 
tion no.  10  of  the  South  American  Agreement. 

"Fails  to  ratify  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
4  to  6,  as  it  does  not  agree  to  the  exclusive  use, 
granted  to  amateurs  by  the  present  agreement, 
of  the  band  between  3500  and  4000  kcs. 

"Section  9. 

"Does  not  agree  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  part." 

North    American    Regional     Broadcasting 
Agreement 

Mexico 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Cuba  reported 
by  a  telegram  dated  March  29,  1940,  that  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  Mexico  of  the 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment, signed  at  Habana  on  December  13,  1937, 
was  deposited  with  the  Cuban  Government  on 
March  29, 1940. 

The  agreement  under  its  terms  was  not  to 
become  effective  until  ratified  by  Canada,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  ratification  by  Mexico  was  the  last  required 
to  make  the  agreement  effective.  In  addition 
to  the  above-named  countries  the  agreement 
has  also  been  ratified  by  Haiti. 

The  agreement  will  become  operative  after 
the  necessary  technical  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  various  Governments. 
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An  Act  To  Amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pun 
acts  of  interference  with  the  foreign  relations,  i 
neutrality,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Uni 
States,  to  punish  espionage,  and  better  to  enfoi 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  ot 
purposes",  approved  June  15,  1917,  as  amended,  to 
crease  the  penalties  for  peacetime  violations  of  s 
Act.  Approved  March  28,  1940.  (Public  No.  4 
76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  2  pp.    50. 

Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act:  He 
ings  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mes 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-sixth  Congni 
Third  Session,  on  H.  J.  Res.  407,  a  joint  resolution 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  under  sect 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

Vol.   1:   Jan.   11,   12,   15,   16,   17,   18,   and  19,  1! 
pp.  1-1001.    $1.25. 

Vol.  2:  Jan.  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  1940. 
1 003—1975     $1  25 

Vol.  3:  Jan.  27,  29,  30,  31,  Feb.  1,  2,  and  3,  1J( 
pp.  1977-2893.    $1.25. 

Vol.  4:  Containing  General  Index  for  Volumes  1. 
and  3.    112  pp.    150. 

Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act:  Ho 
ings  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  Stel 
Senate,    Seventy-sixth    Congress,    Third    Session, 
H.  J.  Res.  407,  a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the  autli 
ity  of  the  President  under  section  350  of  the  Ta: 
Act  of  1930,   as  amended.     Feb.  26,  27,  28,  and 
Mar.  1,  2,  4,  5,   and  6,  1940.     (Revised  print.) 
pp.     $1. 


Publications 


Government  publications  of  interest  to  read 
of  the  "Bulletin''': 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associai 
for  the  year  1938.      (Smithsonian  Institution.) 
Doc.   12,   76th    Cong.,   1st   sess.)     xxvi,   115  pp. 

(cloth). 

China's  Trade  Under  Wartime  Conditions.    Jan.  1 
(Department  of  Commerce :  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Domestic  Commerce,  Division   of  Regional  Infor 
tion.)     Far  Eastern  Series  173;  Special  Circular  I 
9  pp.    Processed.    50. 

Commercial   and   Industrial   Position   of   Finland, 
Archibald    E.    Gray.      Nov.    1939.      (Department 
Commerce:    Bureau   of   Foreign   and   Domestic  Ci 
merce,   Division    of  Regional   Information,   Europi 
Section.)     Special  Circular  401.    20  pp.    Processed. 

Twenty  Tears  of  Soviet  Trade,  by  E.  C.  Ropes.  I 
1939.  (Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  Foni 
and   Domestic   Commerce,   Division   of   Regional  i 
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lation,  Russian   Section.)      Special   Circular  399. 

p.    Processed.    50. 

•utive   Order    [No.   8381]    Defining   Certain   Vital 

tary    and    Naval    Installations    and    Equipment. 

;ral  Register,  Vol.  5,  No.  59,  March  26,  1940,  pp. 

-1148    (The    National    Archives    of    the    United 

es). 
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Executive  Order  [No.  8382]  :  Amendment  of  Executive 
Order  No.  8234  of  September  5,  1939,  Prescribing 
Regulations  Governing  the  Passage  and  Control  of 
Vessels  Through  the  Panama  Canal  in  Any  War  in 
Which  the  United  States  Is  Neutral.  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  5,  No.  60,  March  27,  1940,  p.  1185  (The 
National  Archives  of  the  United  States). 
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GERMAN  INVASION  OF  DENMARK  AND  NORWAY 

Statement  by  the  President 


to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  13] 

iorce  and  military  aggression  are  once  more 
the  march  against  small  nations,  in  this  in- 
lce  through  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and 
way.  These  two  nations  have  won  and  main- 
led  during  a  period  of  many  generations  the 
)ect  and  regard  not  only  of  the  American 
pie,  but  of  all  peoples,  because  of  their  ob- 
rance  of  the  highest  standards  of  national 
I  international  conduct. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  on 
the  occasion  of  recent  invasions  strongly  ex- 
pressed its  disapprobation  of  such  unlawful  ex- 
ercise of  force.  It  here  reiterates,  with  un- 
diminished emphasis,  its  point  of  view  as  ex- 
pressed on  those  occasions.  If  civilization  is  to 
survive,  the  rights  of  the  smaller  nations  to  in- 
dependence, to  their  territorial  integrity,  and  to 
the  unimpeded  opportunity  for  self-government 
must  be  respected  by  their  more  powerful 
neighbors. 


Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


eased  to  the  press  April  9]  , 

think  we  are  all  aware  by  this  time  of  the 
vision  to  another  area  of  the  military  activ- 
s  that  have  been  going  on  in  Europe  since 
•tember.  This  Government  is  observing  very 
sely  and  diligently  all  of  the  new  develop- 
its  and  as  nearly  as  possible  ascertaining 
ir  nature  and  significance.  It  is  likewise  pro- 
ling  with  the  same  diligence  and  accuracy 
as  exercised  since  September  in  applying  our 
trality    and    combat-area    law    and    other 


pertinent   policies   to   the    European    military 
situation. 

I  would  not  undertake  now  to  speak  conclu- 
sively about  the  extent  and  nature  of  any  steps 
that  may  be  called  for  relating  to  the  extension 
of  the  combat  area  or  other  provisions  of  our 
neutrality  law,  or  proclamations  declaring  cer- 
tain additional  or  new  areas  in  a  state  of  war. 
We  are  assembling  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  pertaining  to  these 
two  phases  as  well  as  all  other  aspects  of  this 
new  military  situation. 


Reports  From  American  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  Denmark  and  Norway 


eased  to  the  press  April  9] 

"he  American  Minister  to  Norway,  Mrs. 
rence  Jaffray  Harriman,  telegraphed  the 
te  Department  the  morning  of  April  9  that 


the  Foreign  Minister  has  informed  her  that  the 
Norwegians  have  fired  on  four  German  warships 
coming  up  Oslo  Fjord  and  that  Norway  is  at 
war  with  Germany.    In  response  to  a  request 
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by  the  British  Minister  to  Norway,  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Oslo  has  been  authorized  to 
take  over  British  interests  in  Norway  in  case  he 
has  to  evacuate. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

In  a  telegram  received  by  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment at  8  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  Minister 
Harriman  reported  as  follows : 

"Norwegian  Government  left  for  Hamar, 
three  hours  inland  from  Oslo,  at  7  a.  m.  I  am 
proceeding  there  by  motor  with  other  heads  of 
missions.  All  Foreign  Service  Officers  remain- 
ing in  Oslo.  At  request  of  British  and  French 
Ministers  this  Legation  has  taken  over  British 
and  French  interests.  Oslo  is  quiet.  Foreign 
Office  states  that  Norwegian  forces  are  resisting 
the  German  advance." 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Cox,  First  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Oslo,  Norway,  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  11  a.  m.,  Norwegian  time: 

"Minister  Harriman  left  10  a.  m.  for  Hamai\ 
Wives  and  children  of  Foreign  Service  Officers 
have  left  Oslo  for  inland.  German  aeroplanes 
have  been  circling  over  city  during  last  two 
hours.  The  Norwegian  anti-aircraft  batteries 
have  been  active.  So  far  as  Legation  knows,  no 
bombing  has  occurred." 

First  Secretary  Cox,  in  a  telegram  to  the  De- 
partment which  was  despatched  from  Oslo  at 
noon  (Norwegian  time),  reported  that  the 
Royal  family  was  believed  to  have  accompanied 
the  Government;  that  the  British,  French,  and 
Danish  Ministers  were  requested  to  follow  the 
Government  to  Hamar;  that  the  Swedes  were 
representing  Norwegian  interests  in  Berlin; 
that  Oslo  continues  quiet  with  the  streets  filled 
with  people  leaving  the  city,  and  that  German 
planes  were  not  at.  that  time  over  the  city. 

f  Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

The  American  Charge  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Alex- 
antler  C.  Kirk,  reported  to  the  Department 
April  9  at  11  a.  m.  (Berlin  time)  that  a  special 
communique  of  the  German  Army  High  Com- 
mand had  just  been  read  on  the  Berlin  radio. 


The  special  communique  stated  that  the 
man  Army  since  early  that  morning  "had 
over  the  protection  of  Denmark  and  No 
that  all  branches  of  the  German  armed 
were  being  employed,  that  landings  had 
made  and  extensive  mine  barrages  laid."  i 

Mr.  Kirk  also  reported  that  the  Em 
was  unable  to  communicate  with  the  Am<l 
Legation  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Department  of  State  received  on 

9  the  following  telegram,  which  is  self-exj 
tory : 

"Oslo,  April  9,  191fi—3  p.  m. 
[Received  April  9 — 11  a. 
"Secretary  of  State, 

Washington. 
"Rush 

"From  Cox:  Foreign  Office  states  that 
man  Ministry  at  1  p.  m.  informed  it  that 
many  had  no  intention  to  violate  territori 
tegrity  and  political  independence  of  N(' 
now  or  in  future  and  advised  not  to  resist 
information  from  Norwegian  .  .  ." 

(Please  note  from  New  York — at  ft 
this  page  Oslo  operator  Norway  said 
raid  have  to  run  away".  He  stopped 
ing.  Rest  of  message  will  follow  as 
as  received.) 

Unsig: 

[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  c 
information  from  Copenhagen  to  the  effec 
that  city  is  being  patrolled  by  German  so 
and  that  the  city  is  quiet. 

The  American  Minister  to  Denmark,  Mi 
Atherton,  has  been  requested  by  the  B 
Minister  to  Denmark  to  assume  charge  of  I 
ish  interests.  The  Department  has  autht 
him  to  do  so. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

The  American  Minister  to  Denmark 
communication  received  the  afternoon  of  I 

10  from  Copenhagen  by  way  of  Berlin,  rep 
that  he  and  the  members  of  the  Legation 
were  well,  that  he  had  assumed  charge  d 
British  and  French  interests  in  Denmark 
that  the  situation  in  the  city  seemed  norri 
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»sed  to  the  press  April  11] 

he  American  Minister  to  Norway  reported 
he  Department  of  State  last  night,  April 
from  an  interior  point  in  Norway.  Mrs. 
riman  accompanied  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
t  when  that  Government  evacuated  Oslo 
Hamar  and  is  remaining  near  that  Gov- 
nent.  She  has  had  difficulty  in  communi- 
ng with  Oslo  and  cannot  telegraph  Wash- 
on  directly.  She  therefore  telephoned  the 
jrican  Legation  at  Stockholm. 
r.  Raymond  E.  Cox,  First  Secretary  of  the 
;rican  Legation  at  Oslo,  Norway,  reported 
he  Department  of  State  at  9  p.  m.  (Nor- 
ian  time)  last  night  that  the  American  Le- 
on had  arranged  for  the  departure  at  8 
1.  last  night  (Norwegian  time)  by  rail  to 
:kholm  of  members  of  the  British  Legation 
Consulate  staff,  including  their  families, 
ling  18  people,  and  1  member  of  the  French 
ation  staff. 

he  last  previous  telegram  from  Mr.  Cox  was 
ived  at  the  Department  of  State  at  11  a.  m., 
il  9.  There  was  a  period  between  April  9 
April  10  of  18  hours  during  which  Mr.  Cox 
I  a  dozen  telegrams  to  the  Department  of 
e  which  have  not  yet  reached  Washington, 
ast  night,  April  10,  the  American  Embassy 
Klin  spoke  with  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
Legation  at  Oslo  and  was  informed  that 
ar  as  the  Legation  at  Oslo  knows,  all  the 
jricans  at  that  place  are  well, 
he  American  Minister  to  Denmark  reported 
he  Department  last  night  that  the  city  is 
inuing  calm  and  that  all  American  citizens 
safe  and  well.  He  has  assumed  charge  of 
ich  and  British  interests  in  Denmark  and 
3S  that  the  personnel  of  the  British  and 
nch  Legations  are  expected  to  be  evacuated 
iugh  Holland  by  rail  within  the  next  few 
3.  Telegrams  previously  filed  by  Mr.  Ather- 
have  not  yet  reached  the  Department. 

used  to  the  press  April  12] 

he  American  Minister  to  Norway  was  in 

phonic  communication  with  the  American 

ister  to  Sweden,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Sterling, 

yesterday  afternoon.     She  said  that  she 

remaining  with  the  Norwegian   Govern- 


ment. She  was  unable  to  telephone  or  telegraph 
Oslo.  In  relaying  this  information,  Minister 
Sterling  informed  the  Department  that  Maj. 
Frank  B.  Hayne,  Military  Attache,  and  Capt. 
Robert  M.  Losey,  Assistant  Military  Attache 
and  Military  Attache  for  Air,  had  reported  to 
the  Legation  at  Stockholm  yesterday.  Mr. 
Sterling  advised  Captain  Losey  to  report  to 
Mrs.  Harriman  in  Norway  immediately. 

Major  Hayne  and  Captain  Losey  have  until 
now  been  in  Finland. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

The  American  Minister  to  Norway  reported 
to  the  Department  of  State  tonight,  April  12, 
through  the  American  Minister  to  Sweden. 
Mrs.  Harriman  telephoned  the  Legation  at 
Stockholm  at  4:30  p.  m.  (Stockholm  time) 
from  the  town  of  Holjes  just  within  Swedish 
territory.  Following  is  a  resume  of  her  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Minister  Sterling  as 
reported  by  the  latter  to  the  Department : 

Mrs.  Harriman  reported  that  she  had  been 
on  the  outskirts  of  Elverum  when  it  was 
bombed.  She  had  gone  there  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Government.  She  had  stayed  out  of 
town  a  little  way.  The  Government  had  moved 
the  night  before  last  to  Nybergsund.  She  was 
in  contact  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Nor- 
way yesterday  afternoon  at  3  p.  m.  He  had 
told  her  to  come  to  Nybergsund  if  she  could  get 
there.  The  only  route  was  through  Elverum 
but  the  Germans  were  bombing  that  town,  so 
she  could  not  get  through  last  night  to  Ny- 
bergsund. She  went  to  a  farmhouse,  where  she 
spent  last  night. 

This  morning,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer, 
Mrs.  Harriman,  together  with  Miss  Lindgren, 
who  is  her  private  secretary,  her  maid,  and 
chauffeur,  got  through  the  Elverum  barricades 
and  reached  Holjes.  Thereafter  air  bombing 
destroyed  the  whole  towm  of  Elverum  except 
the  church  and  Red  Cross  hospital.  There  were 
50  casualties  among  the  civilian  population  at 
Elverum. 

The  hotel  in  Nybergsund  where  the  King  and 
Government  were  in  conference  was  bombed 
and  completely  destroyed  after  they  had  left 
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the  building.  The  King  and  Government  had 
escaped  by  going  out  into  the  woods.  Mrs.  Har- 
riman  does  not  know  where  they  are  now  but 
hopes  to  return  to  join  the  Government  in  Nor- 
way tomorrow. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

The  American  Minister  to  Norway  reported 
again  to  the  Department  of  State  through  the 
American  Minister  to  Sweden.  Mrs.  Harriman 
talked  with  Minister  Sterling  by  telephone  at  11 
a.  m.,  April  13.  She  reported  that  Captain 
Losey  had  joined  her  at  Holjes  at  3  o'clock  the 
morning  of  April  13. 

Minister  Sterling  asked  Mrs.  Harriman  con- 
cerning her  health,  particularly  because  of  ru- 
mors which  have  been  in  circulation  that  she 


was  not  well.  Mrs.  Harriman  said,  "I  \ 
never  been  better  in  my  life."  Mr.  Sterling! 
that  she  sounded  very  cheerful  and  fulj 
energy. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  AjDril  13  sen 
following  communication  to  the  American 
ister  to  Norway  : 

"I  am  greatly  relieved  to  learn  that  you 
your  party  are  safe  and  in  good  health.  I 
gratulate  you  on  the  courage,  energy 
efficiency  with  which  you  are  performing 
duties  under  such  trying  and  dangerous  cc 
tions.  It  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  our  d 
matic  service." 


American    Personnel   at    Diplomatic   and    Consular   Estalishments   in   Norway,   Dennt 

and  Sweden 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Following  is  the  American  personnel  in  the 
American  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments in  Norway : 

Oslo 

Legation: 

Mrs.  Florence  JafFray  Harriman,  Minister, 

of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Raymond  E.  Cox,  First  Secretary,  of  New 

York  City. 
Thormod  O.  Klath,  Commercial  Attache,  of 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Joseph  A.  St.  Onge,  Clerk,  of  Bremerton, 

Wash. 
Marie  Thoresen,  Clerk,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Irja  E.  Lindgren,  Clerk,  of  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Nils  W.  Thoresen,  Messenger,  of  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Consulate  General: 
Austin  R.  Preston,  Consul,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
East  on  T.  Kelsey,  Vice  Consul,  of  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
Brigg  A.  Perkins,  Vice  Consul — Clerk,  of 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Ragnhild  Dnnker,  Clerk,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Fjelle,  Clerk,  of  Minneapolis,. 

Minn. 
Mrs.   Edith  Johansen,  Clerk,  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


Bergen 

Consulate: 
Maurice   P.   Dunlap,   Consul,  of   St.  I( 

Minn. 
Arnlioth  G.  Heltberg,  Vice  Consul — C 

of  Oakland,  Calif. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Following  is  the  American  personnel  in 
American  diplomatic  and  consular  estab 
ments  in  Denmark  and  Sweden : 

Copenhagen 
Legation: 

Ray  Atherton,  Minister,  of  Chicago,  111. 
Mahlon  Fay  Perkins,  Counselor,  of  Berk 

Calif. 
Julian  B.   Foster,  Commercial  Attache 

University,  Ala. 
Thomas  C.  Smith,  Clerk,  of  North  Lubb 

Tex. 
Anna  Ostergaard,  Clerk,  of  St,  Paul,  M 
Dorothy  D.  Dunham,  Clerk,  of  Cincini 

Ohio. 
Edna  M.  Hage,  Clerk,  of  New  York  Cirj 

Consulate  General: 
Lucien    Memminger,    Consul    General, 

Charleston,  S.  C 
Elizabeth  Humes,  Consul,  of  Memphis,  T 
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le  B.  Smith,  Consul,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Borden  Reams,  Consul,  of  Luthersburg, 
Pa. 

Stanford   Edwards,  Vice  Consul — Clerk, 

)f  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

therine  Anderson,  Clerk,  of  Chicago,  111. 

ft  Maggie  I.  Carlson,  Clerk,  of  Chicago, 

[11. 

hn  A.  Lehrs,  Clerk,  of  Maryland  (no  city 

liven). 

Stockholm 

tion: 

ederick  A.  Sterling,  Minister,  of  Seymour, 

rex. 

illett  Johnson,  Counselor  (and  Consul  Gen- 

>ral ) ,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

mthrop  S.  Greene,  Second  Secretary,  of 

Worcester,  Mass. 

iuglas  Jenkins,  Jr.,   Third   Secretary,  of 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

orge  C.  Howard,  Commercial  Attache,  of 

IVashington,  D.  C. 

sa  Jonn,  Clerk,  of  New   York    (no  city 

lamed ) . 

una  Messing,  Clerk,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

rroll  W.  Holmes,  Clerk,  of  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

irid  Johnson,  Clerk,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

hel  Elmore  Moline,  Clerk,  of  Thief  River 

Falls,  Minn. 

chard  Birchman,  Messenger,  of  New  York 

City. 

ulafe  General: 

dlett  Johnson,  Consul  General  (and  Coun- 
selor), of  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
nn  W.  Franklin,  Consul,  of  Bethesda,  Md. 
itz  A.  M.  Alfsen,  Vice  Consul,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

illiam  P.  Snow,  Vice  Consul,  of  Bangor, 
Maine. 

irold  Carlson,  Vice  Consul — Clerk,  of  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

ithjof  C.  Sigmond,  Vice  Consul — Clerk,  of 
Oregon  (no  city  named). 
rs.  Helen  L.  Hagstrom,  Clerk,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

jprtan  Lindstrom,  Clerk,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
orence  Olive  Anderson,  Clerk,  of  Quincy, 
Mass. 

vian  Borgstrom,  Messenger,  of  New  York 
City. 

GoTEBORG 

mlate : 

illiam  W.  Corcoran,  Consul,  of  Springfield, 

Mass. 


Stanley  R.  Lawson,  Vice  Consul — Clerk,  of 

New  York  City. 
Jeannette   L.    Pohlman,   Clerk,   of   Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

Facilities  for   Evacuation  of  Americans 
From  Scandinavia 

[Released  to  the  press  April  11] 

In  view  of  the  dangers  attending  passenger 
transportation  through  northern  waters,  it  has 
been  decided  that  Americans  desiring  return 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  must  proceed 
south  to  embark  from  Mediterranean  ports. 
Passports  may  therefore  be  validated  only  for 
such  travel  for  Americans  desiring  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Arrangements  for  passages 
on  the  Scantic  Line  freighters  Flying  Fish  and 
Mormacsea  have  been  canceled,  and  the  vessels 
are  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  line.  The 
vessels  may  carry  no  American  passengers  but 
may  complete  their  voj^ages  and  return  to  the 
United  States  with  crews  without  validation  of 
passports  for  American  members  thereof,  under 
provisions  of  additional  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  neutrality  proclama- 
tion of  April  10  redefining  the  combat  area. 

Departure  of   American  Vessels   From 
Norwegian  Ports 

[Released  to  the  press  April  1."!] 

The  Secretary  of  State  last  night  instructed 
the  American  Embassies  at  Berlin  and  London 
and  the  American  Legation  at  Oslo  to  please  no- 
tify the  Governments  to  which  they  are  accred- 
ited to  the  following  effect: 

The  following  ships  of  American  registry,  the 
Flying  Fish  and  Charles  R.  MeCor-mick,  are  re- 
ported to  be  at  Bergen,  Norway,  and  the  Mor- 
macsea is  reported  to  be  at  Trondheim.  The 
Mormacsea  is  partially  unladen  and  ready  to 
sail.  The  Flying  Fish  is  partially  unladen  and 
is  probably  ready  to  sail.  Owners  and  char- 
terers report  the  Charles  R.  McCormick  arrived 
Bergen,  April  8,  fully  laden,  destined  to  Bergen 
and  Narvik.  Her  present  position  not  reported. 
All  three  ships  are  liable  to  leave  the  ports  in 
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which  they  may  now  lie  for  return  voyage  to 
United  States.  En  route  they  will  fly  the  United 
States  flag  and  have  the  flag  conspicuously 
painted  on  their  sides  and  at  night  will  proceed 
fully  lighted.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  expects  that  every  assistance  will  be  given 
each  of  these  vessels  to  proceed  safely  through 
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mine  fields  and  that  they  will  not  be  mo 
in  any  way  by  any  belligerent  naval  unit 
As  far  as  possible  official  notification  v> 
given  to  the  governmental  agencies  in  cont 
the  ports  before  their  departure.  The  th 
departure  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  disci 
of  each  captain. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PROCLAMATION  DEFINING  COMBAT  AREA 


[Released  to  the  press  April  10] 

Definition  of  a  Combat  Area 
by  the  president  of  the  united   states   of 

AMERICA 

A  Proela/niation 

Whereas  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  November  4,  1939,  provides 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  is- 
sued a  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 1  (a),  and  he  shall  thereafter  find  that  the 
protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  so 
requires,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  define  com- 
bat areas,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful, 
except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  American  vessel  to  proceed  into 
or  through  any  such  combat  area.  The  combat 
areas  so  defined  may  be  made  to  apply  to  sur- 
face vessels  or  aircraft,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  b}'  any  American  ves- 
sel, or  any  owner  or  officer  thereof,  such  vessel, 
owner,  or  officer  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  Should  the  owner  of  such  vessel 
be  a  corporation,  organization,  or  association, 
each  officer  or  director  participating  in  the  vio- 
lation shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  hereinabove 


prescribed.    In  case  of  the  violation  of  thi 
tion  by  any  citizen  traveling  as  a  passe 
such  passenger  may  be  fined  not  more 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  President  may  from  time  to 
modify  or  extend  any  proclamation  ij 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  and 
the  conditions  which  shall  have  caused  b\ 
issue  any  such  proclamation  shall  have  o 
to  exist  he  shall  revoke  such  proclamation 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  there- 
cease  to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  comm 
prior  to  such  revocation." 

And  whereas  it  is  further  provided  by 
tion  13  of  the  said  joint  resolution  that 

"The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
mulgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  ii 
sistent  writh  law  as  may  be  necessary  and  pi 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution;  and  he  may  exercise  any  powi 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  joint 
lution  through  such  officer  or  officers,  or  ag 
or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct." 

And  whereas  on  November  4, 1939, 1  issi 
proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  prov) 
of  law  quoted  above  defining  a  combat  area 


1  See  the  Bulletin  of  November  4,  1939  (Vol.  ] 
19),  pp.  454-455. 
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'OW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

sident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
ng  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
ferred  on  me  by  section  3  of  the  joint  reso- 
on  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939, 
lereby  find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of 

United  States  requires  that  there  be  an 
tnsion  of  the  combat  area  defined  in  my 
claination  of  November  4,  1939,  through  or 
>  which  extended  combat  area  it  shall  be 
iwful,  except  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
is  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of 

United  States  or  any  American  vessel, 
>ther  a  surface  vessel  or  an  aircraft,  to 
ceed. 

jd  I  do  hereby  define  the  extended  combat 
i  as  follows : 

.11  the  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  set 

:h  hereafter. 

leginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  North 

ist  of   Spain   with  the  meridian   of  2°45' 

§$ude  west  of  Greenwich ; 

hence  due  north  to  a  point  in  43° 54'  north 

tude; 

hence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  in  45° 

th  latitude,  20°  west  longitude ; 

hence  due  north  to  58°  north  latitude; 

hence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  in  76°30' 

th  latitude,  16°35'  east  longitude; 

'hence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  in  70° 

th  latitude,  44°  east  longitude ; 

hence  due  south  to  the  mainland  of  the 

ion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

'hence  along  the  coastline  of  the  Union  of 

riet  Socialist  Republics,  Finland,  Norway, 

eden,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  dependent  waters 

reof,  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 

gium,  France,  and  Spain  to  the  point  of 

inning. 

lnd  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
he  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in  pre- 
ting  violations  of  the  said  joint  resolution 
I  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any 
snders  against  the  same. 
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And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  power  to  exercise  any  power  or  au- 
thority conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  reso- 
lution as  made  effective  by  this  my  proclama- 
tion issued  thereunder,  which  is  not  specifically 
delegated  by  Executive  order  to  some  other 
officer  or  agency  of  this  Government,  and  the 
power  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  its  provisions. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[seal]     nineteen  hundred  and  forty,  and  of 
the    Independence    of    the    United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  8389] 


♦  ♦  + 


REGULATION  RELATING  TO  TRAVEL 
IN  COMBAT  AREA 

On  April  10  the  Secretary  of  State  issued 
regulations  relating  to  travel  into  or  through 
the  combat  area  defined  in  the  President's  proc- 
lamation No.  8389,  of  April  10,  1940.  The 
signed  text  of  these  regulations,  as  codified  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, appears  in  the  Federal  Register  for  April 
12,  1940  (Vol.  5,  No.  72),  page  1401. 
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EXPROPRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  OIL  PROPERTIES  BY  MEXICO 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico 


[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
Senor  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Castillo  Najera: 

"April  3,  1940. 
"Excellency  : 

"During  the  course  of  the  past  years  there 
have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Mexico 
many  questions  for  which  no  friendly  and  fair 
solution,  satisfactory  to  both  Governments,  has 
been  found.  Certain  of  these  problems  are  of 
outstanding  importance  and  their  equitable  so- 
lution would  redound  to  the  immediate  benefit 
of  the  peoples  of  both  of  our  countries. 

"Animated  by  the  desire  to  find  such  an  ad- 
justment of  all  of  these  pending  matters,  this 
Government  proposed  some  two  years  ago  an 
immediate  and  comprehensive  study  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  an  expe- 
ditious settlement  of  these  controversial  ques- 
tions, the  just  solution  of  which  would  undoubt- 
edly do  much  to  cement  the  friendly  relations 
between  our  neighboring  peoples. 

"At  that  very  moment  the  Government  of 
Mexico  by  an  executive  decree  expropriated 
large  holdings  of  oil  properties,  amounting  in 
value  to  many  millions  of  dollars  and  belonging 
to  American  nationals,  for  which  no  payment 
has  been  made  and  for  which  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  payment.  At  various  times  the 
Government  of  Mexico  has  indicated  its  ability 
and  readiness  to  pay.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  no  payments  have  been  made. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
readily  recognizes  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state 
to  expropriate  property  for  public  purposes. 
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This  view  has  been  stated  in  a  number  of 
munications  addressed  to  your  Govern 
during  the  past  two  years  and  in  converse 
had  with  you  during  that  same  period  re 
ing  the  expropriation  by  your  GovernmeJ 
property  belonging  to  American  nationals, 
each  occasion,  however,  it  has  been  stated] 
equal  emphasis  that  the  right  to  exproji 
property  is  coupled  with  and  conditions i 
the  obligation  to  make  adequate,  effective 
prompt  compensation.  The  legality  o 
expropriation  is  in  fact  dependent  upoi 
observance  of  this  requirement. 

"In  my  note  to  you  dated  July  21,  19 
stated  that  the  whole  structure  of  friendly  ji 
course,  of  international  trade  and  comrci 
and  many  other  vital  and  mutually  desirabj 
lations  between  nations,  indispensable  to 'J 
progress,  rest  upon  respect  on  the  part  of' 
ernments  and  of  peoples  for  each  other's  r\ 
under  international  law.  I  stated  that  the : 
of  prompt  and  just  compensation  for  exprj 
ated  property  was  a  part  of  this  structure;! 
it  was  a  principle  to  which  the  Governme:; 
the  United  States  and  most  governments  oi 
world  have  emphatically  subscribed,  and  \^i 
they  have  practiced  and  which  must  be  M 
tained.  The  Government  of  Mexico  has  J 
fessed  support  of  this  principle  of  law. 

"The  Government  of  Mexico  has,  how) 
unfortunately,  not  carried  this  principle  I 
practice. 

"Because  of  its  conviction  that  until  this  t 
damental  question  be  solved  in  accordance  i 
the  recognized  principles  of  equity  and  o : 
ternational  law,  there  could  not  exist  an  ap] 


2  See  the  Press  Releases  of  July  23,  1938  (Vol. 
No.  460),  pp.  50-53. 
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iate  or  favorable  opportunity  for  the  solu- 
>n  of  all  of  the  other  questions  pending  be- 
een  the  two  Governments,  and  which  my  Gov- 
nment  had  been  most  desirous  of  adjusting, 
e  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
evented  from  proceeding  with  the  negotia- 
>ns  which  it  had  initiated. 
"On  March  16, 1940  you  were  good  enough  to 
nd  to  me  an  informal  memorandum  3  pur- 
ant  to  our  earlier  discussions  of  the  difficul- 
is  arising  out  of  the  expropriation  by  your 
wernment  of  the  oil  properties  belonging  to 
merican  nationals.  Without  undertaking  to 
tss  in  any  way  upon  the  memorandum  as  a 
dole,  it  is  important  to  have  a  clarification  of 
•o  or  three  of  the  points  raised  therein. 
"It  is  stated  (a)  that  'the  Mexican  Govern- 
ent  judges  that  the  right  of  expropriation  is 
yond  discussion',  and  (b)  that  'there  exists 
i  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Govern- 
snt  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Mexico 
garding  the  right  of  the  Mexican  State  to  ex- 
•opriate  any  private  property  by  payment  of 
just  compensation,  as  Mexico  is  agreeable  to 
lying  such  indemnity  to  the  expropriated 
mpanies.' 

"I  am  compelled  to  take  exception  to  the 
atements  that  the  'right  of  expropriation  is 
syond  discussion'  and  that  'there  exists  no  di- 
srgence  of  opinion  between  the  Government  of 
le  United  States  and  that  of  Mexico'  in  this 
spect. 

"As  above  stated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
■nment  of  the  United  States  the  legality  of  an 
qpropriation  is  contingent  upon  adequate,  ei- 
ictive  and  prompt  compensation. 
"The  difference  between  our  two  Govern- 
ents  with  respect  to  this  principle  lies  in  the 
ictthat  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  assumed 
id  continues  to  assume  to  exercise  a  right 
ithout  compliance  with  the  condition  neces- 
try  to  give  such  exercise  a  recognizable  status 
f  legality. 

"Expropriation  of  property  by  the  Mexican 
overnment  has  been  taking  place  on  a  large 
:ale  since  1915  under  the  so-called  agrarian 


Not  printed. 
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program.  While  there  are  now  under  way  ef- 
forts looking  to  a  settlement  of  agrarian  claims 
arising  since  August  30, 1927,  the  large  number 
of  such  claims  which  arose  prior  to  that  date 
and  which  were  filed  with  the  General  Claims 
Commission  under  the  Convention  of  1923,  as 
well  as  a  very  much  larger  group  of  general 
claims,  some  of  which  date  back  over  a  period  of 
approximately  seventy  years,  remain  unadjudi- 
cated  and  not  a  single  dollar  has  been  realized 
by  any  of  the  owners  of  the  properties  or  by 
any  of  the  other  general  claimants. 

"Accordingly,  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that 
there  is  'no  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Mexico'  on  the  subject  of  expropriation.  As 
stated  in  my  note  to  you  of  July  21,  1938,  in 
which  I  was  discussing  the  expropriation  of 
agrarian  properties,  the  taking  of  property 
without  adequate,  effective  and  prompt  com- 
pensation is  not  expropriation  but  is  confisca- 
tion, and  as  also  stated  in  that  note,  it  is  no 
less  confiscation  becaxise  there  may  be  an  ex- 
pressed intent  to  pay  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

"It  is  also  stated  in  your  memorandum  of 
March  16  that  'since  the  Governments  of  Mex- 
ico and  of  the  United  States  have  not  expressed 
their  respective  points  of  view  as  to  what  should 
constitute  a  prompt,  equitable  and  adequate 
indemnity  to  compensate  the  American  oil  com- 
panies ...  it  woidd  be  premature  to  propose 
the  possibility  of  arbitration',  and  that  the 
Mexican  Government  feels  that  'in  order  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Mexican  courts  should  be  awaited'. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  way  this 
Government  could  have  made  plainer  its  point 
of  view  as  to  the  compensation  owing  the  Amer- 
ican petroleum  companies.  Our  records  show 
that  the  obligation  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  make  compensation  has  been  kept  before  the 
Mexican  Government  constantly  since  the  tak- 
ing of  the  property.  No  stone  has  been  left  un- 
turned by  this  Government  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  compensation. 
Moreover,  the  statement  of  your  Government 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  an  adequate  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion  that  arbitration  would 
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be  an  appropriate  method  of  settling  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  countries;  nor  is  the 
statement  that  the  decision  of  the  Mexican 
courts  should  be  awaited  by  any  means  reas- 
suring. 

"You  further  indicate  in  your  memorandum 
that  your  Government  would  be  disposed  to 
accept  the  good  offices  of  my  Government  in 
order  to  discuss  with  the  companies  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to 
join  with  the  United  States  in  the  designation 
of  one  or  more  experts  to  'present  and  discuss 
their  points  of  view  regarding  the  calculation 
of  the  value  of  the  expropriated  properties  and 
regarding  the  form  and  guarantee  of  payment 
of  the  indemnity'. 

"My  Government  has  already  used  its  good 
offices  in  the  promotion  of  discussions  between 
the  American  companies  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  discussions,  as  stated  in  your 
memorandum,  came  to  naught.  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  perceive  that  there  would  be  any  pur- 
pose in  reverting  to  a  procedure  that  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  a  complete  failure,  nor  do  1 
perceive  how  the  designation  of  experts  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  memorandum  would  pro- 
mote a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  designation  of  experts  merely  to  'discuss 
their  points  of  view'  and  without  authority  to 
receive  and  consider  evidence  systematically 
prepared  and  presented,  to  hear  arguments  pro 
and  contra,  and  to  render  decisions  of  a  final 
and  binding  character  would  merely  postpone 
an  effective  solution  which  has  already  been  too 
long  delayed. 

"During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  one  Amer- 
ican interest  in  Mexico  after  another  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  Mexican  Government 
is  making  payments  on  the  Special  Claims 
which  have  to  do  solely  with  damages  caused 
by  revolutionary  disturbances  between  1910  and 
1920,  and  has  started  payments  for  farm  lands 
expropriated  since  August  30,  1927.  But  the 
Mexican  Government  has  made  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  large  number  of  General  Claims  of 
long  standing  which  include  an  extensive  group 
of  claims  for  the  expropriation  of  farm  lands 
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prior  to  August  30,  1927.  It  has  made  no 
justment  either  of  the  foreign  debt  or  of, 
railroad  debt  both  long  in  default  and  in  I 
of  which  American  citizens  hold  important 
vestments.  Moreover,  the  question  of  the  : 
road  debt  was  further  complicated  by  the  ex 
priation  of  the  Mexican  National  Railway 
June  23,  1937.  Finally,  on  March  18,  1938., 
Mexican  Government  took  over  Ameri 
owned  petroleum  property  to  the  value  of  rc 
millions  of  dollars,  and  although  two  years  1 
elapsed,  not  one  cent  of  compensation  has  I 
paid. 

"This  treatment  of  American  citizens,  wh 
unjustifiable  under  any  principle  of  equity 
international  law,  is  a  matter  of  grave  con< 
to  this  Government.  These  long-standing  r. 
ters  must  of  necessity  be  adjusted  if  the  r 
tions  between  our  two  countries  are  to 
conducted  on  a  sound  and  mutually  coopera; 
basis  of  respect  and  helpfulness. 

"As  an  important  step  towards  placing  r 
tions  between  the  two  countries  on  this  basi 
suggest  resorting  to  the  appropriate,  fair  lj 
honorable  procedure  of  arbitration.  Accc< 
ingly,  I  suggest  that  the  two  Governments  a£ 
(1)  to  submit  to  impartial  arbitration  all 
questions  involved  in  the  oil  controversy  anc 
clothe  a  tribunal  with  authority  not  only  to 
termine  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Ameri 
nationals  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  pr 
erties,  but  also  the  means  by  which  its  decis 
shall  be  executed  to  make  certain  that  adequ 
and  effective  compensation  shall  promptly 
paid,  and  (2)  either  to  submit  to  an  umpire 
contemplated  by  the  General  Claims  Protocol 
1934,  the  unadjudicated  claims  falling  under 
Convention  of  1923,  or  proceed  immediately 
the  negotiation  of  an  en  bloc  settlement  in 
cordance  with  that  Protocol. 

"There  exists  at  this  time  a  complete  solid 
ity  on  the  part  of  all  the  American  Republ 
in  upholding  the  principle  that  internatioi 
differences  of  a  justiciable  character,  which 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  adjust  by  dip 
macy,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
think  that  the  questions  here  involved  fj 
within  this  category.     At  a  period  when 
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er  parts  of  the  world  there  is  seemingly  a 
wing  disregard  for  the  established  prin- 
les  of  international  law  and  orderly  proc- 
is  and  an  increasing  tendency  to  substitute 
ce  for  pacific  methods  of  settling  contro- 
sies,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that  the  Gov- 
ments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  firm 
heir  adherence  to  the  enlightened  principles 
anced  and  supported  by  all  the  American 
publics,  should  signify  their  willingness  to 
le  the  differences  between  them  mentioned 
the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  friendly 
nner  indicated. 

With  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  the  oil 
troversy  and  the  adjustment  of  the  General 
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Claims  matter,  the  two  Governments  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward  at  the  same 
time  with  the  negotiations  interrupted  by  the 
oil  expropriation  for  a  general  settlement  of  all 
other  pending  matters.  This  Government  earn- 
estly urges  this  course,  as  it  has  consistently 
done  in  the  past. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  your  Gov- 
ernment is  favorably  disposed  to  proceed  along 
these  lines. 

"Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull" 

"His  Excellency 

Seiior  Dr.  Don  Francisco 
Castillo  Najera, 

Ambassador  of  Mexico." 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


TITRATION  AND  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  INTER- AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Address  by  Spruille  Braden  4 


eased  to  the  press  April  11] 

iAMES  and  Gentlemen  :  The  honor  I  feel  in 
Iressing  this  distinguished  company,  assem- 
I  under  the  auspices  of  the  Herald-Tribime 
:um,  is  very  high;  and  it  is  singularly  grat- 
ing because  of  my  close  association  with  the 
er-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Com- 
sion  from  its  birth  about  6  years  ago  until 
p,  when  I  am  privileged  to  join  with  you  all 
this,  the  first  celebration  of  "Arbitration 
f.n 

?he  occasion  is  auspicious,  and  for  their  dis- 
^uished  accomplishment  I  warmly  congratu- 
j  each  and  all  of  my  coworkers  throughout 
21  American  republics,  who,  by  their  intelli- 
it  and  patient  labors,  have  brought  the  com- 
>sion  so  far  along  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
lofty  objectives. 

n  a  world  elsewhere  tragically  disrupted  by 
re  and  the  menace  of  even  greater  strife,  it  is 
nificant  and  very  encouraging  that  the  West- 


Delivered  at  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Forum, 
7  York  City,  April  11,  1940.  Mr.  Braden  is  the 
erican  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 


em  Hemisphere  dedicates  this  day  to  the  great 
work  of  inter- American  arbitration. 

It  is  momentous  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  and  we  have  slowly  but  surely  established 
an  American  peace  system,  which  now  functions 
effectively  with  immeasurable  benefits  to  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  a  billion  souls  who 
dwell  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  occasions — I  would  call  them  excuses — 
for  international  dissensions  in  the  New  World 
have  been  no  less  frequent,  potent,  and  acute 
than  in  the  Old.  Yet  within  the  period  of  in- 
dependence of  these  countries,  there  have  been 
only  four  major  inter- American  wars,  whereas 
Europe  in  this  same  time  has  been  torn,  racked, 
and  thrown  into  confusion  and  despair  by  one 
conflict  after  the  other. 

It  is  claimed  that  on  this  hemisphere  we  easily 
can  keep  the  peace  because  of  our  great,  unoc- 
cupied land  expanses,  our  wealth  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  our  freedom  from  overpopulation  or 
any  need  for  colonies.  These  claims  are  spe- 
cious. The  four  major  American  wars,  and  for 
that  matter  probably  most  of  our  other  inter- 
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national  dissensions,  have  been  caused  by  ter- 
ritorial differences.  For  the  rest,  as  Norman 
Angell,  in  his  Nobel  prize  winning  book,  The 
Great  Illusion,  has  convincingly  demonstrated — 
and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  sound  think- 
ing man  or  woman — wealth  is  the  result  of  a 
process  and  not  merely  the  possession  of  raw 
materials;  the  most  populated  areas  frequently 
are  the  most  prosperous  and  contented ;  and  the 
real  problem  of  modern  economy  is  not  a  dis- 
tressing shortage  of  basic  materials,  necessary 
for  living  in  times  of  peace,  but  rather  disloca- 
tions of  productive  processes;  and,  finally,  cit- 
ing Great  Britain  as  the  most  successful  col- 
onizer, possessing,  as  it  does,  one-fifth  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  a  quarter  of  its  population, 
Angell  concludes  that  colonies  really  benefit 
the  parent  nation  neither  in  emigration  nor  in 
trade. 

In  presenting  these  considerations,  I  do  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  deprecate  the  many 
sound  principles  and  methods  of  the  Old  World, 
from  which  so  much  of  our  culture  is  derived. 
On  the  contrary,  civilized  peoples  everywhere, 
if  not  misdirected  and  if  guided  by  reason 
rather  than  emotion,  desire  security  and  tran- 
quillity and  abhor  war  just  as  ardently  as  do 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 

What  then  is  the  new  element  or  catalytic 
agent  that  has  created  and  sustains  the  new- 
born American  peace  system?  It  is  that  our 
peoples  have  so  ingrained  a  passion  for  collec- 
tive and  individual  freedom  as  will  not  will- 
ingly brook  for  long  selfish  appetites  of  an  un- 
principled leader  nor  accept  the  untruths  of 
pernicious  and  poisonous  propaganda.  Our 
yearning  for  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
may  not  be  denied  to  us.  These  21  republics, 
in  the  crucible  of  their  international  relation- 
ships, have  fused  together  such  ingredients  as 
good  faith,  tolerance,  collaboration,  and  the  will 
for  liberty  and  democracy.  Hence,  just  as  an 
atom  of  oxygen  added  to  two  of  hydrogen  re- 
sults in  a  totally  dissimilar  and  far  more  essen- 
tial substance,  so  these  ingredients  do  combine 
sympathetically  to  form  an  indispensable  sys- 
tem, which,  by  happy  inspiration,  is  called  the 
"good  neighbor  policy." 
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A  fundamental  of  that  policy  is  the  pad 
adjustment  of  all  disputes,  large  and  sir 
since  many  disputes,  apparently  inconseqi 
tial,  if  not  stopped  at  their  beginnings  can, 
the  virus  of  some  dread  disease,  spread  to  di 
gerous  and  even  destructive  proportii 
Therefore,  arbitration,  which  has  so  generr 
proven  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  instrum 
is  now  commonly  accepted  and  emplo 
throughout  the  Americas.  Its  principles 
peatedly  have  been  analyzed  and  advanced 
pan-American  conferences  since  the  one  cai 
at  Panama  by  Simon  Bolivar  in  1826.  Tr 
of  the  southern  republics,  in  their  constitute 
provide  for  the  arbitration  of  internatio 
disputes  before  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms 

Arbitration  provisions  form  an  essential  p 
in  the  imposing  series  of  multilateral  agi 
ments  which  implement  the  American  pe 
system.  They  are  included  in  most  of  the  m 
important  bilateral  treaties  between  many 
the  countries,  as,  for  instance,  the  Treaty 
Nonaggression,  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  s 
Judicial  Settlement  solemnly  concluded 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  on  December  16,  If 
They  have  played  a  role  in  many  of  the  negt 
ated  settlements  of  inter-American  differen 
in  recent  times,  such  as  those  of  the  Chaco  i 
Tacna-Arica. 

The  arbitration  of  political  dissensi" 
among  countries  of  the  New  World  furnis 
a  long  record  of  constructive  accomplishing 
measurable  in  terms  of  the  human  lives  sai 
and  of  happiness  created.  That  record, 
spite  of  some  faults  and  mistakes  that  have  s 
peared,  amply  justifies  the  policies  we  have  p 
sued  and  warrants  their  continuance  w 
improvements  and  corrections  as  we  go  alo: 
for  our  common  benefit  and  for  the  example 
give  to  the  world,  so  constantly  growi 
smaller. 

Less  spectacular  and  less  immediately  di 
gerous  than  discords  between  governments  i 
those  arising  between  persons,  firms,  and  c< 
porations  of  our  different  countries.  Nevertl 
less,  it  would  be  unwise  and  even  perilo 
perhaps,  to  neglect  their  accommodation,  sir 
they  too  can  grow  to  serious  proportions,  a 
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my  case  they  may  spawn  resentments  and 
mosities  which  prejudice  the  broader  re- 
ons  and  friendships  between  our  peoples. 
s  latter  contingency  becomes  increasingly 
sible  in  our  day,  when  international  affairs 

so  closely  tied  to  commerce,  finance,  and 
aomics.  Therefore,  sincere  and  serious  ef- 
ts looking  to  the  solution  of  business  dissen- 
ts and  misunderstandings  among  our  peoples 

necessary  to  that  mutual  prosperity,  good 
1,  respect,  and  trust  between  nations  that  we 
irdently  desire. 

or  its  successful  endeavors  in  this  field  of 
itration,  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
titration  Commission  merits  our  hearty 
nks  and  applause  for  what  they  already 
e  achieved  and  our  own  best  wishes  for  their 
gress  continuously  toward  even  higher  and 
ader  planes  of  action. 

Jreated  by  the  Seventh  International  Con- 
snce  of  American  States  at  Montevideo, 
iguay,  in  1933,  the  Commission  lists  among 
members  distinguished  men  of  large  experi- 
e  and  responsibility  drafted  from  each 
lerican  republic.  Arbitral  panels  have  been 
aed  in  every  American  country.  Quite  com- 
te  and  effective  regulations  and  an  arbitral 
lse  have  been  worked  out  and  tested  by  prac- 
il  application  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
jislation  making  arbitral  decisions  enforce- 
b  has  been  adopted  in  Colombia  and  either 
Jady  exists  or  is  on  the  way  in  the  other 
lerican  republics.  The  cooperation  of  bar 
ociations  and  law  schools  has  been  enlisted, 
I  there  is  now  functioning  on  this  continent 
pstem  of  commercial  arbitration  which,  with- 

publicity  but  with  speed  in  a  friendly  at- 
sphere  and  at  low  cost,  is  settling  trade  dis- 
;es  which  otherwise  would  be  impossible  of 
ustment  because  of  the  impediment  of  differ- 
'  languages,  customs,  court  jurisdictions,  and 

geographical  remoteness  of  the  contenders, 
us  is  the  peace  organization  of  America 
ther  integrated  and  strengthened, 
rhe  procedure  of  international  arbitration 
uires  that  there  be:  (1)  Agreements  to  arbi- 
te;  (2)  selections  of  impartial  and  com- 
ent  persons  or  commissions  to  serve;    (3) 
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opportunities  for  the  parties  to  be  heard;  (4) 
just  decisions;  and  (5)  adherence  by  all  con- 
cerned to  the  international  law  of  civilized  na- 
tions. These  essentials,  under  the  multilateral 
pacts  of  the  American  peace  system,  are  fully 
implemented  and  are  closely  linked  to  the 
processes  of  mediation  and  conciliation.  Thus, 
clearly,  for  the  operation  of  our  design  for 
pacific  adjustment  of  disputes,  there  must  exist 
observance  of  treaties,  integrity  by  the  parties 
and  of  the  arbitrators,  cooperation  between  the 
three,  and  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  respect 
for  law  and  a  renouncement  of  violent  acts  or 
gestures. 

The  degree  in  which  these  requirements  are 
accepted  and  binding  on  this  hemisphere  is,  in 
itself,  a  measure  of  the  vitality  and  sincerity 
of  our  inter-American  relations.  This  subject 
therefore  warrants  more  detailed  consideration. 

My  experience  with  arbitration,  in  both  the 
political  and  commercial  fields,  has  taught, 
among  other  valuable  lessons,  that  there  are  at 
least  two  sides  to  every  question ;  and  that  even 
when  justice  appears  to  be  all  on  the  side  of 
A,  nevertheless,  B  may,  in  entire  good  faith, 
be  convinced  that  the  right  or  much  of  it  is 
with  him.  There  are  few  cases  of  nations,  in- 
dividuals, or  causes  in  conflict  where  one  side 
or  the  other  may  be  adjudged  as  all  white  or 
all  black.  When  from  a  distance,  either  may 
appear  to  be  grey,  actually  they  are  a  combina- 
tion of  white  and  of  black.  Their  true  colors 
only  show  clearly  upon  close  examination  by 
an  impartial  observer. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  a  conversation  I 
had  while  serving  as  a  mediator  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chaco  War  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  The  President  of  one  of  the  ex- 
belligerent  states  expounded  to  me  his  country's 
juridical  thesis  and  inquired  if  I  was  convinced. 
I  replied  that  I  probably  would  have  been  had 
I  not  also  heard  the  other  party's  case.  As  a 
result,  I  concluded  for  myself  that  as  both  sides 
seemed  to  be  right  when  taken  separately,  each 
might  be  measurably  wrong  when  weighed  in 
the  balance.  The  President  laughed,  acknowl- 
edged the  weaknesses  in  his  pleading,  and  by 
pointing  to  deficiencies  in  his  opponent's  cause, 
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proved  that  neither  was  all  white  or  all  black. 
With  such  frank  recognitions,  the  contenders 
finally,  after  more  than  3  years  of  intensive  ne- 
gotiations, made  and  signed  a  peace  treaty  that 
has  proved  mutually  satisfactory  and  enduring. 
When  differences  arise  with  our  neighbors, 
it  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  keep  in  mind  the 
black  and  white  rule,  not  to  leap  to  critical  or 
emotional  conclusions,  and  not  to  injure  both 
them  and  ourselves  by  substituting  prejudice 
and  animosity  for  comprehension  and  friend- 
ship. 

There  is  no  finer  press  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  I  personally  have  been  greatly 
aided  in  my  work  for  international  peace  by 
the  newspapers  and  press  associations.  They 
have  brought  to  us  with  speed  and  detail  crucial 
information  from  far  and  wide.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  from  them  the  entire  history 
and  background  of  every  event,  and  they  them- 
selves expect  their  readers,  before  passing  judg- 
ment, carefully  and  independently,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  learn  and  understand  the  ante- 
cedents and  the  facets  of  the  many  problems 
they  undertake  to  solve.  .  . 

This  is  not  the  easy  course  to  follow.  It 
entails  the  labor  of  investigation  and  the  exer- 
cise of  discrimination  and  tolerance.  Genuine 
tolerance  in  public  matters  requires  uncommon 
strength  of  mind,  character,  and  purpose  be- 
cause the  impetuous  will  misrepresent  and  de- 
nounce measured  forbearance  as  spinelessness. 
Underlying  facts  are  not  readily  obtainable, 
and  there  are  altogether  too  few  authoritative 
books  in  English  on  the  lands,  lives,  and  his- 
tories of  our  Central  and  South  American 
neighbors.  Far  too  often  the  authors  sacrifice 
accuracy,  breadth  and  depth  of  view,  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  peoples  they 
write  about  in  order  to  feature  the  spectacular, 
and  with  patronizing  disparagement  if  not  defi- 
nitely unjust  animadversions  they  demonstrate 
utter  incomprehension  or  an  unexplainable  mis- 
interpretation. 

Our  friends  in  those  countries  do  not  relish, 
any  more  than  would  we  under  like  circum- 
stances, these  objectionable  and  superficial 
disquisitions.     In  fact,  as  amply  corroborated 
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by  editorial  comment  in  the  other  Amen 
republics,  some  of  these  works,  apparently  1 
lished  only  with  an  eye  to  sales  appeal,  1 
initely  hinder  the  progress  of  our  friei 
relations. 

I,  also,  would  ask  my  fellow  citizens 
travel  southward  to  put  themselves  in  t 
neighbor's  shoes,  to  be  objective,  to  look 
the  white,  make  allowance  for  the  black,  i 
not  to  call  the  tout  ensemble  grey.    True,  II 
will  find  poverty,  inexperience,  and  other  :, 
ings  that  exist  throughout  the  world.    In 
connection,  I  would  recall  an  eminent  studen 
social  matters  and  a  keen  observer,  who,  ha^i 
visited    the    slums    of    two    South    Amen 
capitals,  remarked  to  me:    "Conditions  It 
are  almost  as  bad  as  some  in  our  own  citii 

That  our  good-neighbor  states  have  deirj 
strated  good  faith  toward  each  other  in  tl 
observance  of  treaties  and  their  adherence 
international  law  may  be  illustrated  by 
following : 

Eight  years  ago  Colombia  and  Peru  stop j 
a  war  at  its  inception  through  mediation  j 
conciliation. 

Chile,  by  similar  procedures  and  thro? 
arbitration,  adjusted  its  long-standing  disp 
with  Peru. 

Argentina  and  Chile  recently  agreed  to  s 
mit  to  arbitration  their  territorial  difFereii! 
over  the  Beagle  Canal  Islands. 

Colombia  and  Panama,  in  1938,  permanen 
and  pacifically  settled  a  troublesome  front 
dispute. 

The  cruel  and  ferocious  Chaco  war  betwi 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  thus  was  brought  to 
end  in  June  1935.  It  was  then  declared  tli 
there  was  neither  victor  nor  vanquished.  The^ 
after,  as  a  result  of  more  than  3  years 
patient  and  intensive  negotiations  by  the  <; 
belligerents  and  the  six  mediatory  sis 
republics,  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  ai 
Boundaries  was  consummated  on  July  21, 19 
That  treaty,  signed  by  both  parties  and  by  fj 
mediators  and  under  the  moral  guaranty  a: 
auspices  of  the  latter,  is  just.  It  has  giv 
singular  security  against  another  war.  It  pi 
vided  for  the  arbitration  of  a  limited  zone,  a: 
the  arbitral  award  was  promptly  announe 
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d  accepted  without  reservation  by  the  former 
ntenders. 

As  examples  of  good  faith,  it  should  be  noted 
it  several  times  during  the  protracted  Chaco 
liberations  either  one  side  or  the  other  as- 
ited  to  interpretations  which  were  contrary 
their  own  understandings  of  the  governing 
cts  and  of  international  law.  This  they  did 
order  to  avoid  even  the  implicit  charge  of 
ision. 

[n  each  of  these  instances,  the  nations  in- 
Ived,  entirely  renouncing  the  slightest  vestige 
rancor  or  revenge,  have  now  become  warm 
d  lasting  friends. 

Thus,  with  rectitude  and  tolerance,  do  our 
iociates  in  the  American  peace  system  com- 
rt  themselves  in  respect  to  their  major  in- 
national  duties  and  obligations. 
Fhere  are  those,  however,  who  hold  that 
ise  governments  have  not  been  so  meticulous 
their  handling  of  less  vital  but  still  very 
portant  commercial  or  financial  undertak- 
es. Admittedly  there  have  been  such  cases, 
t  most  often  there  is  right  and  wrong  on  both 
les.  Moreover,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
j  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  world-wide 
roomie  distortion  and  confusion  of  the  last 
;ade.  But  I  should  also  say  that  some  of 
;se  problems  would  have  been  solved  with 
itual  satisfaction  had  they  been  approached 
>re  tactfully  and  skillfully.  Here  again  I 
?e  that  all  the  factors,  in  each  instance,  be 
-efully  explored  and  mustered  before  con- 
mnation  be  made. 

tt  is  opportune  to  affirm  that  fewer  obstruc- 
ns,  embarrassments,  and  losses  would  be  en- 
nitered  in  our  businesses  in  and  with  other 
nitries  of  this  hemisphere  if  the  managers 
those  enterprises,  who  are  on  the  ground, 
10  know  in  detail  local  conditions,  person- 
ties,  and  psychology,  who  are  intimately 
juainted  with  the  local  details  and  personal  i- 
s,  and  who  have  wide  contacts,  were  entrusted 
th  commensurate  authority  and  correspond- 
l  accountability.  If  these  representatives 
i  incompetent,  they  should  be  replaced ;  if  not, 
iy  should  be  given  more  power  respecting 
'ge  as  well  as  small  decisions.    Matters  of 
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broad  policy,  of  course,  must  be  set  by  the  home 
executives  and  directorates  who,  however, 
should  keep  in  mind  that  some  of  them  may 
have  too  little  knowledge  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  too  narrow  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  peoples  with  whom  their  corpo- 
rations have  to  deal.  Furthermore,  circum- 
stances arise  which  make  quick  determinations 
and  action  imperative.  Serious  consequences 
may  ensue  from  delays,  brief  though  they  may 
be.  The  static  of  remote  control  may  ruin  a 
transaction  and  cause  lasting  damage  to  a  given 
enterprise  as  well  as  to  other  American 
interests. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  improvement  in 
such  particulars,  but  yet  not  enough.  Too  fre- 
quently a  foreign  government  or  other  entity 
is  blamed  for  misunderstandings,  whereas,  in 
reality,  the  fault  may  be  ours  or  due  to  uncon- 
trollable circumstances.  Numerous  exaspera- 
tions and  recriminations  would  be  averted  if 
more  workable  procedures  were  followed  and  if 
competent  representatives  abroad  were  not  un- 
duly interfered  with  or  misdirected  from  head- 
quarters. 

In  this  connection,  it  also  should  be  noted 
that  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  "go-getter" 
who  often  succeeds  in  the  United  States  will  not 
do  so  well  elsewhere  as  will  the  resourceful, 
patient  gentleman,  whose  efficiency  and  de- 
termination are  in  no  wise  diminished  because 
of  his  easier  patience,  courtesy,  and  timing. 
Neither  will  the  corner-cutting  adventurer 
prosper  in  these  neighboring  lands.  The 
American  administrators  of  firms  operating  in 
Central  and  South  America  require,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  characteristics  making  for  success 
at  home,  such  additional  qualifications  as  flu- 
ency in  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  an  ability  to 
get  along  in  and  with  different  conditions  and 
methods,  and  a  poise  and  tact  not  generally 
necessary  here.  They  must  form  sincere  friend- 
ships and  quite  intimate  associations  socially 
and  otherwise  with  the  nationals  where  they 
work.  From  this  there  will  result  mutual 
esteem  and  confidence.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
by  and  large  the  caliber  of  the  managers  of 
American  businesses  in  foreign  fields  is  high, 
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and  they  generally  merit  the  confidence  of  their 
principals. 

To  the  properly  trained  and  equipped  youth 
of  America,  I  say,  "Go  south  young  man,"  but 
I  also  admonish  him  to  learn  and  abide  by  local 
customs,  rigidly  obey  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  in  every  other  way,  at  work  or  in 
society,  to  lean  backward  in  his  purpose  to  com- 
port himself  not  merely  correctly  but  with  true 
civic  responsibility  and  respect  for  his  tempo- 
rarily adopted  home.  If  he  cannot  do  these 
things,  he  will  be  less  welcome  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  abroad  than  by  his  hosts. 

Formerly  collaboration  between  governments 
was  largely  restricted  to  military  alliances;  co- 
operation such  as  in  the  Postal  Unions;  agree- 
ments to  control  drug  and  obnoxious  commerce 
in  general  and  shipping,  lighthouse,  radio,  and 
other  regulations.  But  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant measure,  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
21  American  republics,  is  that  if  their  peace  be 
menaced  they  "shall  consult  together  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  and  adopting  methods  of 
peaceful  cooperation."  This  procedure  under 
test  has  proven  flexible,  expeditious,  and  ef- 
ficacious. It  was  employed  to  unique  ad- 
vantage at  (lie  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
held  in  Panama  last  October,  and  it  has  already 
become  a  valuable  instrument  in  American 
diplomacy. 

Similarly,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  a  result 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  which  were 
so  wisely  extended  last  week,  economic  coop- 
eration has  been  developed  along  mutually  bene- 
ficial lines.  A  two-way  flow  of  commerce  has 
been  created  where  previously,  for  several  years, 
relatively  little  or  none  existed.  To  say  more 
on  this  topic  to  a  New  York  audience  is,  per- 
haps, inappropriate,  since  it  is  peculiarly  true 
of  this  metropolis  that  its  arteries  of  shipping, 
commerce,  industry,  and  finance  would  soon 
atrophy  if  unnourishcd  by  the  life  blood  of 
foreign  trade. 

Effective  collaboration  has,  at  long  last,  been 
initiated  on  cultural  matters.  At  the  Main- 
tenance of  Peace  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires, 
there  was  approved  a  convention  providing  for 
the  interchange,  with  governmental  assistance, 
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of  professors  and  students  between  the  sevn 
American  republics.  This  is  a  highly  const], 
five  move,  which  will  increasingly  ease  the  i| 
for  further  cooperation  in  the  fostering  of  wii 
understanding  and  augmentation  of  friei 
ships  between  our  respective  citizens.  I  hi 
yet  to  see  a  South  American  who  has  lived  i 
studied  here,  nor  one  of  my  compatriots  M 
similarly  has  gone  to  a  university  in  Argent. 
Chile,  Colombia,  or  in  some  other  neighbor! 
republic  who  has  not  become  an  enthusia 
admirer  of  the  nation  where  he  lived  \ 
studied. 

Mutually  beneficial  trade  is  a  great  solidii 
of  nations,  but  the  development  of  cultu 
relations  is  no  less  effective.  The  newly  creai 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations  in  the  State  ,i 
partment  will  assist  substantially  in  this 
deavor,  but  the  ultimate  success  of  our  trench; 
initiative  to  promote  cultural  relations  rests i 
unofficial  organizations  and  individuals;  esi 
cially  is  this  so  in  the  United  States,  wbi 
education  and  related  matters  are  under  i 
nicipal  or  private  direction. 

In  this  awful  moment  of  world  travail,  fq 
which  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  suffer,  i 
timely   and   entirely  beneficial   to   repeat 
definition  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

"The  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  hi 
self  and,  because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rig: 
of  others,  the  neighbor  who  respects  his  oli 
gations  and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his  agi 
ments  in  and  with  a  world  of  neighbors." 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  Presidi 
Roosevelt  uttered  those  words.  The  princif  i 
he  then  enunciated  have  been  tested  by  w 
intrigue,  and  darkest  depression  and  yet  tl; 
synthesize — as  truly  today  as  when  they  w 
first  said — the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  cci 
munity  of  interest  which  characterize  th 
New  World  nations.  In  fact,  the  most  capti( 
critics  have  raised  but  one  stricture;  that  1 
good-neighbor  policy  is  one-sided  because,  tl; 
would  insinuate,  we  alone  have  given  but 
ceived  nothing  in  return.  Apparently  tl] 
would  have  us  barter  our  friendship,  hawk  ti 
integrity  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  put  a  pn 
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j  on  the  Golden  Rule!  Their  animadver- 
ns  are  as  false  as  they  are  harmful.  As  ex- 
ples  they  cite  isolated  cases  on  which  judg- 
nt  cannot  be  passed,  because  the  books  are 
;  yet  closed.  Fortunately,  these  critics  are 
v  in  number  and  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
oleheartedly  endorsed  by  the  vast  majority 
our  citizens,  is  a  fundament  of  our  present 
1  future  conduct  in  international  affairs. 
Hie  underlying  ideal  and  virtue  of  this 
[icy  is  that  it  is  and  will  be  a  living  program 
>lete  with  solid  accomplishment  and  that  it 
ts  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  democ- 
y.  It  promotes  reciprocal  sympathy  and 
lowship  between  equals,  each  of  whom,  how- 
sr  confident  of  himself,  allows  for  the  short- 
dings  of  others  and  with  dignity  respects  the 
ler's  rights  and  person,  proclaims  his  virtues, 
1,  with  head  erect,  declares  to  all  the  world 

staunch    friendship    which    binds    them 
pther. 

[t  is  on  such  bases  that  we  desire  to  treat  with 
other  American  nations;  more  specifically, 
is  thus  that  I,  as  the  Ambassador  of  the 
lited  States  to  Colombia,  endeavor  to  deal 
h.  the  Government  and  people  of  that  great 
•ublic.  The  courteous  and  warm  hospitality 
i  the  sincere  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which 

fellow  citizens  and  I  are  received  there 
tify  to  the  wholeheartedness  of  the  good- 
ghbor  policy  as  practiced  in  Colombia.  I 
sd  only  cite  the  informed  and  inspiring  mes- 
'fi  delivered  by  that  true  statesman,  Presi- 
lt  Santos,  to  the  Colombian  Congress  last 
ly  when  he  laid  down  a  policy  of  inter- Amer- 
n  solidarity  and  friendship  for  the  United 
ites.  Furthermore,  in  this  address,  he  mo- 
ntously  declared  that  no  attack  on  the  Pan- 
ia  Canal  would  ever  be  permitted  to  be 
inched  from  Colombian  soil. 
Such  a  forthright  affirmation,  freely  given  by 
s  great  leader  of  a  sovereign  state,  proves 
j  advances  already  made,  confirms  the  happy 
ations  now  prevailing,  and  is  full  of  promise 
*  the  future.  All  of  us  should  be  proud  to 
ve  such  a  friend  and  to  be  honored  by  his 
ifidence. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal  prevents  my  submission  to  you  of  a 
more  detailed  exposition  or  my  touching  on 
other  phases  of  the  subjects  we  are  met  to  con- 
sider. 

I  trust,  however,  that  this  summary  account 
may  confirm  to  you  the  very  important  signifi- 
cance of  Arbitration  Day  and  the  high  desira- 
bility of  its  enthusiastic  celebration  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  On  the  foundation  of  genuine 
achievement,  already  laid,  there  must  be  con- 
tinued, with  ever-greater  acceleration,  the  con- 
struction of  an  edifice  of  lasting  peace  and 
popular  prosperity,  designed  and  woven  by 
these  sister  republics  for  their  advance  to- 
gether. The  cornerstone  of  that  structure  is 
collaboration,  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbi- 
tration; its  framework,  stronger  than  steel,  is 
made  of  a  tolerance,  reciprocal  respect,  and  un- 
derstanding closely  tied  to  law  and  compliance 
with  the  pledged  word. 

A  building  made  of  these  materials  will  en- 
dure, and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  development 
of  the  American  peace  system  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  and  happier  epoch  in  the 
evolutionary  progress  of  humanity. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FIRST  INTER-AMERICAN   CONGRESS 
ON  INDIAN  LIFE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  8] 

This  Government  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  participate  in 
the  First  Inter-American  Congress  on  Indian 
Life,  which  will  be  held  at  Patzcuaro,  Michoa- 
can,  Mexico,  from  April  14  to  24,  1940.  The 
Congress  is  being  convened  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  International 
Conferences  of  American  States.  The  purpose 
of  the  Congress  is  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  opinions  concerning  the  protection  of 
the  indigenous  peoples,  and  the  meeting  will 
consider  questions  in  regard  to  their  education, 
medical  care,  housing,  biology,  and  economic 
and  social  problems. 
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The  President  has  approved  the  designation 
of  the  following  persons  as  the  delegation  to 
the  Congress : 

The  Honorable  Elmer  Thomas,  United  States 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
delegation 

The  Honorable  Oscar  Chapman,  x\ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  vice  chairman  of  the 
delegation 

Mr.  Pierre  de  L.  Boal,  Counselor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Mexico  City 

Mr.  John  Collier,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  former  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr.  John  A.  Cooper,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Stirling,  Chief,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution 

Mr.  Huston  Thompson,  former  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director,  Extension  Serv 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Robert  G.  McGregor,  American  Con 

Mexico  City,  secretary  of  the  delegation. 

♦  +  ♦ 

DEATH  OF  THE  WIFE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  ARGENTINA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  9] 

Following  is  a  translation  of  a  message  s 
to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  President 
Argentina,  Roberto  M.  Ortiz: 

"Buenos  Aires, 

April  6,  19# 
"The  President. 

"I  warmly  thank  Your  Excellency  and  < 
tinguished  wife  for  the  sentiments  of  gi 
which  you  express  to  me  thus  associating  yo 
selves  with  my  great  sorrow. 

Roberto  M.  Ortiz 


Commercial  Policy 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TRAI 

AGREEMENTS  ACT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  12] 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  signing  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
3  years : 

"The  action  of  the  Congress  in  continuing  the 
operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program  is 
expressive  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
our  people  to  retain  unimpaired,  for  the  next  3 
years,  this  powerful  instrument  for  promoting 
our  national  economic  well-being  and  for 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  stable  peace. 

"I  was  very  glad  that,  in  the  course  of  ex- 
tended hearings  and  exhaustive  debate,  the 
Congress  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  exami- 
nation the  objectives  and  the  underlying  prin- 


ciples of  the  program,  the  results  of  its  ope 
tion  over  nearly  6  years,  and  the  procedu 
used  to  achieve  these  results.  The  facts  brouj 
out  by  that  searching  scrutiny  should  leave 
room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  fair-mine 
person  that  the  trade-agreements  program  1 
brought  demonstrable  benefits  to  our  Nation 
a  whole  and  to  every  interest  directly  w 
cerned  and  has  not  inflicted  injury  on  any  gro 
of  producers. 

"What  was  particularly  striking  was  that, 
the  absence  of  any  proof  of  actual  injury,  mu 
of  the  opposition  seemed  to  be  based  on  unwj 
ranted  fears  as  to  what  might  happen  in  t 
future.  There  is  nothing  more  destructive 
public  welfare  than  the  conjuring  up  of  groun 
less  fears  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discrediting 


—— 
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structive  policy  which  is  invulnerable  to 
ick  on  any  legitimate  basis. 
The  record  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
n  large  measure  the  result  of  the  procedure 
ich  has  been  employed.  It  cannot  be  too 
>ngly  emphasized  that  the  formulation  and 
[otiation  of  thei  agreements,  down  to  the 
illest  details,  involves  the  cooperative  effort 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Agriculture,  Com- 
■ce,  and  the  Treasury,  and  of  responsible 
uals  of  their  respective  departments,  as  well 
)f  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and, 
occasion  warrants,  of  other  appropriate 
ncies  of  the  Government.  Each  of  these 
ncies  contributes  its  specialized  knowledge 
[  judgment  to  the  work.  For  example,  all 
stions  relating  to  agriculture  are  passed 
m  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Hear- 
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ings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  in- 
terested parties  to  present  their  views,  which 
are  given  the  most  careful  consideration. 

"Under  this  procedure,  all  recommendations 
made  to  me  with  regard  to  trade  agreements 
represent  the  collective  judgment  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  concerned  with  any  phase  of 
the  matter,  based  upon  most  painstaking  study 
of  all  pertinent  information.  I  have  never 
known  an  example  of  more  effective  collabora- 
tion among  the  various  divisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  between  the  Government  and  the 
general  public  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Nation. 

"Needless  to  say,  this  procedure  which  has 
worked  so  well  in  the  past  should  be  continued 
in  the  future." 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


[E  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AS  AN  EVOLUTION  IN  TARIFF 

POLICY 


Address  by  Assistant 

eased  to  the  press  April  11] 

'he  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program  of 
United  States  is  now  approaching  the  end 
its  sixth  year  of  existence.  In  this  period 
administration  its  basic  characteristics  and 
iciples  have  become  well  defined  and  estab- 
ed.  All  of  its  essential  elements  are  to  be 
nd  in  principles,  methods,  and  procedures 
ch  individually  have  characterized  our 
ff  making  at  one  time  or  another,  and  it  may 
of  some  interest  to  note  the  nonpartisan 
racter  of  these  precedents  in  that  they  are 
be  found  in  legislation  enacted  under  Re- 
ilican  as  well  as  Democratic  administrations, 
n  the  combination  of  these  elements  into  a 
meed,  coherent,  and  rational  tariff  and  com- 
■cial  policy,  however,  as  has  been  ac- 
iplished  through  the  reciprocal-trade-agree- 
lts  program,  they  have  attained  a  new  sig- 


Jelivered  at  the  morning  session  of  the  semiannual 
ting  (sixtieth  year)  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
nee,  New  York  City,  April  11,  1940. 
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nificance  which  reflects  a  new  development  in 
our  national  consciousness. 

The  trade-agreements  program  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1934  by  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  for  an  initial  period  of  3  years  and 
has  twice  been  extended  for  similar  periods. 
This  amendment,  known  as  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments with  a  view  to  obtaining  improved  mar- 
ket opportunities  abroad  for  American  products 
and  pursuant  thereto  to  proclaim  modifications 
in  our  own  rates  of  import  duty,  or  other  im- 
port restrictions,  on  foreign  goods  entering  our 
markets.  It  provides,  furthermore,  that  duties 
or  restrictions  proclaimed  pursuant  to  such 
agreements  shall  apply  to  imports  of  the  speci- 
fied products,  not  only  from  the  country  with 
which  the  agreement  is  concluded,  but  also  from 
all  other  countries  which  do  not  discriminate 
against  American  trade.  It  also  requires  that 
public  notice  shall  be  given  of  intention  to  nego- 
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tiate  a  trade  agreement  in  order  that  interested 
persons  may  have  opportunity  to  present  their 
views ;  and  that,  before  concluding  trade  agree- 
ments, information  and  advice  shall  be  sought 
from  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Departments 
of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  from 
all  other  appropriate  sources. 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  very  briefly  the 
substance  of  the  basic  elements  on  which  this 
program  is  founded.  Each  of  them  would  in 
more  complete  presentation  require  qualifica- 
tion and  amplification,  but  in  the  following  we 
may  see  the  six  essential  phases  of  this  com- 
mercial policy,  namely  : 

1.  Reciprocity; 

2.  The     most-favored-nation     principle     of 

equality  of  treatment ; 

3.  Tariff -bargaining  procedure; 

4.  Delegation  of  authority  by  Congress; 

5.  Receipt  and  consideration  of  the  views  of 

private  interests ; 

6.  Formulation  of  proposals  on  the  basis  of 

expert  research  and  analysis. 

Reciprocity  as  a  factor  in  tariff  making  con- 
sists in  the  granting  of  favorable  or  improved 
customs  treatment  of  foreign  products  in  re- 
turn for  similar  treatment  by  foreign  countries 
of  domestic  products.  It  was  under  the  Re- 
publican tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1897  that  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  first  appeared  in  our 
tariff  history.  Two  different  procedures  were 
involved  in  these  acts.  With  reference  to  a 
small  list  of  specified,  noncompetitive  imports, 
the  terms  of  reciprocity  were  definitely  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  might  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  President  without  further  action  by  Con- 
gress. A  number  of  reciprocity  agreements 
were  entered  into  with  foreign  governments 
under  provisions  of  this  nature.  However,  the 
scope  of  trade  covered  thereby  was  very  narrow 
and  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  corre- 
spondingly limited. 

In  respect  of  other  imports,  including  those 
of  a  competitive  nature,  the  provisions  for  rec- 
iprocity contained  in  the  act  of  1897  did  not 
prescribe  specifically,  except  for  certain  limits, 
the  treatment  to  be  accorded  but  did  require 
that  action  taken  by  the  President  thereunder 
be  subject  to  congressional  approval  and  Senate 
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ratification.    Although  a  number  of  reciprc 
agreements  were  concluded  under  these 
visions,  none  obtained  Senate  ratification, 
none  therefore  ever  came  into  effect. 

The  failure  of  this  reciprocity  to  achl 
notable  success  under  a  regime  of  aggresi 
protectionism  may  be  readily  understood  ij 
contrast  the  principle  of  reciprocity  with; 
cost -of -product  ion  principle  which  was  1| 
explicitly  adopted  as  the  basis  of  Republ 
high-tariff  policy.  Reciprocity  is  a  trade- 
moting  principle ;  it  secures  increased  oppc; 
nities  for  export  trade  by  providing  recipr, 
opportunities  for  import  trade.  Under 
cost-of-production  principle,  the  stated  f 
tion  of  import  duties  is  to  equalize  the  di 
ences  between  production  costs  at  home 
abroad,  and  thereby  to  offset  advantage; 
foreign  producers  over  domestic  producer 
selling  in  the  domestic  market. 

Differences  in  costs  and  prices  constitute 
course,  the  fundamental  basis  of  trade, 
fact  that  American  costs  of  producing  m 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufactured  p! 
ucts  are  lower  than  foreign  costs  accounts 
the  existence  of  our  export  trade.  A  princ 
which  envisages  the  international  equaliza 
of  production  costs  may  lead  to  the  most 
treme  type  of  protectionism,  and,  if  folio 
with  logical  thoroughness  in  application  tc 
commodities,  it  would  result  in  a  virtual  br< 
down  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  actual  praci 
however,  it  has  not  been  followed  with  s 
consistent  thoroughness. 

In  application  the  principle  may  be  quali 
by  restricting  it  to  duties  on  so-called  comr. 
five  products.  This  apparently  clear-cut 
tinction  becomes  more  ideological  than  i 
however,  when  the  task  of  classifying  the  aci 
commodities  of  trade  into  competitive  and  i 
competitive  is  essayed.  There  are  some  pi 
ucts,  including  especially  certain  raw  materi 
with  respect  to  which  the  imposition  or  inert 
of  duties  would  be  strenuously  opposed  by 
industries  requiring  them,  even  though  in  s< 
cases  such  industries  may  enjoy  tariff  protect 
for  their  finished  products.  There  are,  a 
matter  of  fact,  relatively  few  articles  wl 
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Id  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  or  at 
st  domestic  substitutes  found  for  them,  if 
import  duties  are  sufficiently  high. 
)ur  import  duties  are  high  enough  in  some 
tances  to  permit  the  growth  of  certain  hot- 
ise  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sale  in  the  home 
rket  during  the  "off  season,"  and  imports 
■ing  that  season  of  naturally  grown  prod- 
s  from  warmer  countries  are,  of  course,  re- 
ded as  competitive  with  those  of  the  Ameri- 
hot-house  industry.  Import  duties  on 
lanas  have  been  advocated,  not  to  encourage 
lana  growing  in  the  United  States,  but  to 
courage  the  eating  of  bananas  by  Americans 
srder  that  they  might  eat  more  apples. 
?he  truth  is  that  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
jtion  between  "competitive"  and  "noncom- 
itive"  products  depends,  in  application,  upon 
degree  and  directness  or  indirectness  of  cond- 
ition which  is  taken  as  a  criterion,  and  this 
lot  easily  defined  as  a  general  principle.  In 
t,  it  is  in  some  cases  perhaps  not  too  far 
m  the  truth  to  conclude  that  the  real  dis- 
3tion,  as  applied  under  high-tariff  policies,  is 
le  more  than  a  segregation  of  products  for 
ich  there  is  no  strong  interest  demanding 
Section,  or  for  which  the  opposition  to  pro- 
ion  or  increased  protection  is  strong  enough 
prevent  it. 

?he  limits  to  which  tariff  protection  can  be 
ried  under  a  so-called  equalizing  of  cost-of- 
duction  policy,  even  distinguishing  competi- 
i  and  noncompetitive  products,  are  vague 
I  indefinite  and  appear  to  be  determined  not 
considerations  of  what  is  good  for  the  Nation 
i  whole  but  by  the  energy  and  political  influ- 
e  of  individual  interests.  In  circumstances 
which  an  effort  is  made  to  pursue  a  program 
reciprocity  in  conjunction  with  an  aggres- 
}  tariff  policy,  to  which  the  principle  of  cost 
lalization  gives  rise,  reciprocity  is  relegated 
i  restricted  and  relatively  unimportant  field 
operation.  It  may  be  pursued  only  in  re- 
ct  of  so-called  noncompetitive  imports.  In 
er  words,  it  is  limited  to  a  field  in  respect  of 
ich  there  is  no  effective  demand  for  the  exist- 
e  of  tariff  protection  or  in  respect  of  which 


the  extension  of  such  protection  is  strongly 
opposed  by  domestic  interests.  Foreign  coun- 
tries are  not  likely  to  provide  substantially  in- 
creased export  opportunities  for  our  products 
in  return  for  a  promise  from  us  not  to  raise  bar- 
riers which  it  would  be  to  no  one's  interest  to 
raise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  recipro- 
cal-tariff adjustment  provides  a  much  broader 
and  sounder  basis  for  protection  of  American 
production  and  trade  than  that  which  rests  on 
the  basis  of  excessive  tariffs  framed  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  domestic 
interests  demanding  protection.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  the  protection  and  expansion  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  products,  it  en- 
visages also  reasonable  protection  of  the  home 
market  for  home  producers.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  reasonable  in  this  respect,  it  is 
possible  to  take  into  account  under  reciprocity 
not  only  the  problems  of  the  high-cost  indus- 
tries but  also  those  of  other  industries,  together 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  All  of  these  aspects  are  taken  into  full 
account  in  the  adjustments  of  import  duties 
effected  under  the  present  reciprocity  program 
of  the  Government. 

Another  element  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram is  the  reciprocal  and  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  principle,  under  which  we 
extend  to,  and  receive  from,  other  countries 
automatically  and  unconditionally  customs 
treatment  which  is  no  less  favorable  than  that 
accorded  to  the  most-favored-nation.  In  other 
words,  it  provides  that  each  country  shall  grant 
the  other  treatment  as  favorable  as  that  granted 
to  any  third  country  with  respect  to  each  of  its 
products. 

The  most-favored-nation  principle  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  benefits  obtained  under 
reciprocity  may  be  safeguarded  and  preserved. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  obtain  in  an  agree- 
ment a  reduction  in  a  foreign  country's  duty  on, 
say,  lard  from  50  percent  ad  valorem  to  25  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  If,  after  our  agreement  is 
concluded,  the  foreign  country  should  make 
an  agreement  with  a  third  country  and  reduce 
the  rate  to  10  percent,  while  we  continued  to 
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pay  our  contractual  rate  of  25  percent,  the 
value  of  the  concession  would  be  destroyed  be- 
cause our  competitors  would  take  the  market. 
Most-favored-nation  assurances  prevent  this  by 
requiring  that  the  rate  of  10  percent  be  immedi- 
ately extended  to  us.  Thus,  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  prevents  the  concessions  we  ob- 
tain from  being  undermined  by  the  extension  of 
greater  concessions  to  our  competitors  which  are 
withheld  from  us. 

Not  only  is  provision  made  in  trade  agree- 
ments for  reciprocal  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment in  respect  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  with  which 
agreements  are  concluded,  but  also  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  requires  that  the  concessions 
granted  to  these  countries  under  reciprocity 
agreements  be  extended  to  third  countries  which 
do  not  discriminate  against  our  trade ;  any  other 
course  would  impel  nonagreement  countries  to 
resort  to  retaliatory  discriminations  against  us 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  process  of  discrimina- 
tion and  retaliation  which  constitutes  a  large 
measure  of  the  international  commercial  break- 
down of  recent  years. 

The  provision  for  unconditional  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  does  not  represent  a  departure 
from  the  established  practice  in  our  interna- 
tional commercial  relations.  The  principle  was 
formally  adopted  in  1923  during  the  Harding 
administration.  This  principle  is,  moreover, 
one  phase  of  the  basic  concept  upon  which  our 
trading  policies  are  founded.  George  Wash- 
ington, in  his  Farewell  Address,  advocated 
equality  of  treatment  toward  all  nations.  He 
said : 

"Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  na- 
tions are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand,  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or 
preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing." 
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In  order  to  use  our  tariff -bargaining  powej 
the  greatest  advantage  under  the  most-favon 
nation  principle,  it  has  been  our  general  p 
tice  to  grant  to  another  country  in  a  trl 
agreement  concessions  on  those  products! 
which  that  country  is  the  chief  or  an  import 
supplier  in  our  import  trade.  A  concession 
an  imported  product  ordinarily  means  n 
to  the  major  supplier  of  that  product  thai 
any  other  supplier  and  therefore  usually  re] 
sents  the  most  effective  use  of  our  bargain, 
power  with  respect  to  the  commodity  in  qi 
tion.  Not  even  the  chief-supplier  rule  is  a 
gether  new.  A  precedent  for  it  may  be  foi 
in  the  Republican  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1! 
The  "flexible  provisions"  of  those  acts  reqi 
that  the  differences  in  costs  at  home  and  abr< 
shall  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  j 
duction  costs  of  the  chief  competing  countrj 
chief  supplier. 

A  system  of  reciprocity  might  be  condue 
on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  specification  by  C 
gress  of  the  precise  treatment  to  be  conce< 
in  reciprocity  agreements.  This  was  done,  & 
have  stated,  in  certain  reciprocity  provisions 
the  Tariff  Acts  of  1890  and  1897.  Such  p] 
cedure,  however,  seriously  limits  the  degree  a 
flexibility  of  action  and  therefore  the  extent 
benefit  to  be  secured  for  our  exports,  since 
restricts  the  extent  of  adjustment  to  the  ot 
country's  needs  and  desires  which  may  be 
fected  by  negotiations. 

The  more  satisfactory  procedure  is  that 
tariff  bargaining,  whereby,  within  the  lin 
authorized  by  law,  the  concessions  to  be  gran 
the  other  country  are  fixed  in  the  process 
negotiation,  in  accordance  with  that  countr 
needs  and  desires  and  in  consideration  for  1 
reciprocal  concessions  obtained  from  that  coi 
try.  This  makes  possible  the  most  flexible  a 
effective  use  of  our  bargaining  power,  mainta 
ing  on  the  one  hand  due  regard  for  the  pc 
tion  of  domestic  protected  interests  by  avoidi 
any  concessions  involving  tariff  reductions  m< 
extensive  than  the  circumstances  justify  I 
permitting  the  actual  concessions  to  be  forn 
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d  in  the  light  of  what  the  other  country 
lost  willing  to  pay  for. 

'ariff  bargaining  is,  of  course,  not  new  in  our 
ff   policy.     It    was    provided    for    in    the 
pi-ocity  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897, 
taining  to  imported  products  not  specified, 
uding  competitive  imports.     Since  the  re- 
's of  bargaining  under  those  provisions  were 
ject  to  congressional  approval  and  since  such 
iroval  was  not  obtained  in  the  case  of  a 
lie  agreement,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
;  method  were  never  realized. 
Jnder  our  system  of  political  institutions  and 
cedure,  a  limited  but  adequate  measure  of 
gressional  delegation  to  the  Executive  of 
hority  to  make  tariff  adjustments  is  a  prac- 
il  essential  to  a  successful  working  policy  of 
iff    reciprocity.     The    alternative,    the    re- 
rement  of  subsequent  congressional  approval 
agreements  reached,  has  been  shown  by  ex- 
ience  not  to  be  practicable  and  effective, 
rhe  delegation  of  authority  to  adjust  tariff 
es  within  prescribed  limits  and  by  prescribed 
icedure  does,  however,  involve  important  con- 
erations  which  have  lately  been  receiving 
ch  attention.    Under  the  Constitution,  the 
jsident  conducts  negotiations  with  foreign 
rernments,  whereas  the  formulation  of  tariff 
icy  is  a  legislative  matter.     The  bridging  of 
s  division  of  powers  between  the  legislative 
1  Executive  branches  of  the  Government  is 
;cted  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  Con- 
sss  delegating  to  the  President  authority  to 
just  rates  of  import  duty,  within  prescribed 
tits  and  in  accordance  with  prescribed  prin- 
•les,  and  invoicing  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
lt  to  enter  into  international  agreements  in 
mection  with  the  exercise  of  this  delegated 
thority.     The   question   of   constitutionality 
lich  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the 
ade  Agreements  Act  involves  the  congres- 
mal  delegation  of  authority  to  adjust  tariff 
;es. 

Congressional  delegation  of  authority  to  fix 
riff  rates  is  not  new.  It  is  provided  for  in 
i  flexible  tariff  provisions  of  the  Republican 
triff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930  and  has  been  up- 
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held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  With  reference  to  this  question  in  the 
case  of  Hampton  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  said : 

"If  Congress  shall  lay  down  by  legislative 
act  an  intelligible  principle  to  which  the  per- 
son or  body  authorized  to  fix  such  rates  is  di- 
rected to  conform,  such  legislative  action 
is  not  a  forbidden  delegation  of  legislative 
power." 

In  its  report  of  March  8,  1940,  recommending 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  3-year 
period,  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
stated : 

"The  limitations  and  policies  prescribed  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  constitute  an  'intel- 
ligible principle'  or  standard  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Executive  which  is  in  no  degree  less  pre- 
cise than  the  standards  contained  in  the  'flexible 
provisions'  of  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930, 
and  the  prior  reciprocity  statutory  authoriza- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  sustained  by  the 
courts." 

The  procedure  provided  for  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  effecting  tariff  adjustments 
is  in  accordance  with  long-established  practices 
of  democratic  government.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  fixing  of  tariff  rates  by  legislation  or  by 
executive  proclamation  under  the  "flexible  tar- 
iff provisions"  of  the  law,  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  all  interested  persons  to  present  then- 
views  before  any  action  is  taken. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  growing  complexity 
of  our  economy  and  the  highly  intricate  and 
technical  problems  involved  in  tariff  changes, 
the  provision  under  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
cedure for  expert  study  and  analysis  in  the 
formulation  of  detailed  recommendations  is  of 
high  importance.  Such  expert  study  and  as- 
sistance has,  of  course,  been  available  in  the 
present  Tariff  Commission  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1917  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. Somewhat  similar  organizations  had 
been  established  before  that  time  under  Re- 
publican   administrations.    In    1882   Congress 
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passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  tariff 
commission.  A  tariff  board  was  also  provided 
for  in  1909. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  provides,  how- 
ever, that  before  any  agreement  is  concluded, 
information  and  advice  shall  be  sought  not  only 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  but  also  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce and  from  other  appropriate  sources. 
The  technical  problems  of  the  tariff  lying 
within  the  jpurview  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
constitute  only  one  group  of  problems  involved 
in  tariff  adjustments  under  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  There  are  also  many  other  types 
of  problems  requiring  consideration,  such  as 
those  involving  export  trade,  foreign  commer- 
cial policies,  international  relations,  and  re- 
lationships between  various  industries  and 
branches  of  our  economy.  An  interdepartmen- 
tal trade-agreements  organization,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  in 
such  problems  was  established  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  trade-agreements  program.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  established  for  making  readily 
available  to  this  organization  information,  ad- 
vice, and  technical  assistance  from  Government 
sources  and  information  and  views  from  pri- 
vate interests,  in  order  that  all  may  be  brought 
to  bear  in  a  coordinated  and  expert  fashion  on 
the  problems  arising  for  consideration.  The 
need  and  provision  for  such  guidance  testify  to 
the  broad  basis  of  national  interest  on  which 
this  program  rests. 

The  trade-agreements  program  seeks,  of 
course,  to  reduce  excessive  rates  of  duty  on  im- 
ports into  this  country.  This  is  not  the  first 
time,  however,  that  such  a  purpose  has  been 
pursued  in  our  tariff  history.  It  has  been  fol- 
lowed under  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tions, which  have  traditionally  been  opposed  to 
excessive  tariff  protection. 

A  great  development  has  occurred  in  our  na- 
tional economic  complexion  since  the  founding 
of  this  Republic,  and  tariff  making  has  become 
a  very  intricate  and  complex  matter  since  the 
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enactment  of  the  first  Tariff  Act  of  Julj) 
1789.  Congress  has  found  rate  fixing  an 
creasingly  difficult  task  and  has  introduced  i 
tariff  making  over  a  period  of  years  a  num 
of  elements  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  w( 
The  writing  of  tariff  schedules  has,  ho  we1! 
become  far  too  unwieldy  and  technical  for  C 
gress  to  undertake. 

Concern  for  the  preservation  of  democrsi 
processes  under  the  complexities  of  modi 
industrialism  has  compelled  increasing  rep 
nition  by  legislatures  of  the  necessity  of  c 
centrating  their  attention  more  and  more  uj 
the  problem  of  determining  general  policy  i 
the  establishment  of  broad  rules  of  guida 
for  its  execution.  The  details  of  administrat 
are  necessarily  left  to  the  executive  brancii 
of  government.  The  effective  operation  of 
trade-agreements  program  has  been  establish 
on  a  practical  evolution  of  this  principle. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  essent 
elements  involved  in  the  principles,  method,  aj 
procedure  of  tariff  making  under  the  tra(| 
agreements  program  is  new.  Reciprocity  its 
is  an  old  principle.  The  selection  of  other  e 
ments  which  in  combination  with  it  form  t 
trade-agreements  program  was  made  with 
view  to  giving  the  fullest  effect  possible 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  However,  t 
combination  of  these  various  elements  rep 
sents  a  new,  development  in  our  tariff  histo 
Congress  has  provided  in  the  law  princip 
and  procedure  for  adjusting  tariff  rates  witl 
specified  limits,  but  the  technical  work  of  fixi 
specific  rates  in  accordance  with  these  dini 
tions  is  turned  over  to  the  Executive  branch 
the  Government.  Since  the  Executive,  in  t 
exercise  of  his  authority,  is  required  to  folk 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  logrolling  and  stj 
tional  pressure  are  no  longer  determine 
factors  in  rate  fixing. 

By  the  so-called  flexible  tariff  provisions 
1922  and  1930,  based  upon  the  Republican  cosj 
of-production  principle,  it  was  hoped  to  a 
complish  such  an  objective,  but,  owing  in  lar; 
measure  to  the  defective  nature  of  this  princip 
the  effective  scope  of  these  provisions  has 
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tice  been  extremely  limited.  According  to 
mas  Walker  Page,  former  Chairman  of  the 
ff  Commission,  "The  conclusion  cannot  be 
ped  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  ascertain 
rately  the  differences  in  cost  of  production 
ome  and  abroad."  Experience  has  shown 
the  cost-of -production  findings  cannot  be 
pleted  short  of  months,  sometimes  a  year. 
ing  the  8  years  in  which  the  act  of  1922 
in  force,  out  of  several  thousands  of  items 
he  tariff  schedules,  only  36  tariff  adjust- 
I  were  made  and  only  62  have  been  made 
jr  the  "flexible  provisions"  of  the  act  of 
.  Under  the  trade-agreements  program, 
ever,  the  means  which  has  been  found  for 
mg  tariff  making  from  the  influence  of  tariff 
ies  has  actually  been  applied  in  a  broad  field 
peration. 

Trile  this  achievement  represents  a  marked 
mce  in  tariff  making,  its  great  significance 
in  the  circumstances  out  of  which  this 
ige  grew.  This  country  has  at  last  come 
scognize  that  tariff  making  is  not  solely  a 
ter  of  domestic  policy  but  involves  our  rela- 
s  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  came  to 
ize  from  the  shock  of  the  depression  of 
KL932  that  the  world  is  economically  inter- 
jndent,  that  our  prosperity  is  dependent  on 
prosperity  of  other  countries  and  on  reason- 
opportunities  for  mutually  profitable 
['national  trade,  and,  finally,  that  peace,  as 
as  prosperity,  can  exist  only  on  a  sound 
s  of  international  cooperation.  Apprecia- 
of  the  fact  that  tariff  making  affects  our 
onal  livelihood  and  political  security  has 
ed  it  to  a  place  of  utmost  importance  in 
minds  of  serious-thinking  Americans,  and 
tunts  for  the  establishment  of  the  trade- 
iements  program.  In  view  of  its  new  use 
er  that  program  as  an  instrument  for  co- 
mating  our  national  and  foreign  policies 
the  attainment  of  prosperity  and  world 
3e,  tariff  making  must  not  again  be  per- 
ted  to  serve  as  a  plaything  of  politics. 
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Departmental  Service 


PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  DOMINICAN 
CUSTOMS  RECEIVERSHIP  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Congress,  April  11,  1940,  transmitting  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  IV,  which  provides  for  a 
number  of  interdepartmental  reorganizations: 

'•'•Department  of  State. — The  Dominican  Cus- 
toms Receivership  is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  the  Division  of  Territories 
and  Island  Possessions  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  State  Department  is  the  most 
appropriate  agency  to  supervise  this  activity 
which  involves  relations  with  a  foreign 
government." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  IV: 

"Department  of  State 
"Section-  1.  Transfer  of  Dominican  Customs 
Receivership. — The  functions  of  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  relating  to  the 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  and  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
under  his  direction  and  supervision  by  such 
agency  in  the  Department  of  State  as  he  shall 
designate." 


Legislation 


Fourth  Plan  on  Government  Reorganization :  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV  which  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  interdepartmental  reorganizations  (April  11, 
1940)  [including  transfer  of  Dominican  Customs  Re- 
ceivership to  supervision  of  Department  of  State]. 
(H.  Doc.  692,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     10  pp.     50. 
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Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

United  States  of  America 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  has  informed  the  powers 
signatory  to  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  renewed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

Colombia 

According  to  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  dated  February  21,  1940,  the  Co- 
lombian Government  has  appointed  Mr.  Dario 
Echandia,  Doctor  of  Laws;  Mr.  Roberto  Urclan- 
eta-Arbelaez,  Doctor  of  Laws;  and  Mr.  Rai- 
mundo  Rivas,  Doctor  of  Laws,  as  members  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Denmark 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
dated  February  1, 1940,  the  Danish  Government 
has  renewed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ilerluf 
Zahle  as  a  member  of  the  Court. 

Switzerland 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1940,  announces  the  death  of  Prof. 
Walter  Burckhardt,  a  member  of  the  Court 
designated  by  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
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Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus 

Greece 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from 
League  of  Nations  dated  March  5,  1940,  th< 
strument  of  ratification  of  the  declaration  oJ 
renewal  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Greek  ( 
eminent  of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Sta 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  , 
tice,6  was  deposited  Avith  the  Secretariat 
February  20,  1940. 

RESTRICTION  OF  WAR 

Convention  Relating  to  the  Treatment 
Prisoners  of  War  (Treaty  Series  No.  84 

France 

In  confonnity  with  the  provisions  of  art 
85  of  the  Convention  Relating  to  the  Treatn 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  signed  at  Geneva; 
July  27, 1929,  the  Swiss  Minister  at  Washing 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  wit: 
note  dated  March  19,  1940,  a  copy  of  the  re 
lations  concerning  prisoners  of  war  which  w 
issued  on  November  6,  1939,  by  the  Frei 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  War. 

COMMERCE 
Trade  Agreements  Act 

A  statement  by  the  President  regarding 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
Congress  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under 
heading  "Commercial  Policy." 


6  See  the  Bulletin  of  October  21,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  ] 
p.  422. 
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POSTAL 


[niversal  Postal  Convention  of  1939 

y  a  note  dated  April  6,  1940,  the  Swiss 
ister  at  Washington  informed  the  Secretary 
itate  that  by  a  note  dated  March  2,  1940, 
British  Legation  at  Bern  notified  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  1,  article  9,  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention  signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
on  May  23, 1939,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  said 
convention  by  Australia  includes  the  territories 
of  Papua  and  Norfolk  Island,  as  well  as  the 
mandated  territories  of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru. 
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The  American  Republics 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Address  by  the  President x 


ised  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  15] 

i  the  year  1890,  on  April  fourteenth,  and 
tout  fanfare  of  trumpets,  an  inter-Ameri- 
conference  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
providing  that  "there  shall  be  formed  by 
countries  represented  in  this  Conference  an 
Nation  under  the  title  of  the  International 
}n  of  American  Republics." 
le  tasks  of  the  new  organization  were  sim- 
They  were  to  collect  and  distribute  corn- 
rial  information,  to  publish  a  bulletin,  to 
ide  trade  information,  and  to  carry  for- 
I  the  work  of  promoting  sound  business 
ions. 

at  behind  these  prosaic  words  there  was 
driving  force  of  a  great  American  con- 
ion  which  had  been  gathering  headway 
50  years. 

lie  ideal  originated  in  the  mind  of  Simon 
var;  and  a  kindly  history  has  preserved 
as  the  draft  he  had  written  in  1825,  sketch- 
his  purpose  and  objective, 
is  aim  was  peace  for  the  Americas.  His 
i  was  that  the  American  example  might 
tually  give  peace  to  the  entire  world.  His 
.  was  stated  in  a  single,  brilliant  sentence : 
e  New  World  takes  shape  in  the  form  of 
pendent  nations,  all  joined  by  a  common 
which  would  control  their  foreign  rela- 
3  and  would  offer  them  the  stabilizing  force 
,  general  and  permanent  Congress."     The 

elivered  before  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
rican  Union,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1940, 
broadcast. 


result,  as  you  know,  was  the  calling  of  the 
Conference  of  Panama  in  1826. 

At  that  time,  it  took  bold  minds  even  to 
dream  of  universal  peace.  And  yet,  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  gave  clear  expression  to  pre- 
cisely that  aspiration.  Before  that  time,  there 
had  been  but  two  systems  of  peace  known  to 
the  world.  One  of  them  had  been  the  peace 
of  universal  conquest,  which  Rome  had 
achieved  and  lost  and  which  Napoleon  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  imitate.  The  other  was 
the  dangerous  and  temporary  peace  of  balance 
of  power — which  even  in  1826  was  plainly  no 
permanent  solution. 

At  the  Congress  of  Panama,  the  American 
nations  proclaimed  the  ideal  of  a  Cooperative 
Peace:  the  peace  of  free  equals,  freely  agree- 
ing to  settle  whatever  differences  might  arise 
among  them  by  none  but  pacific  means — deter- 
mined to  cooperate  with  each  other  for  the 
greater  good  of  all. 

Never  before  had  any  group  of  nations  been 
asked  to  renounce  the  splendors  of  indefinite 
conquest  and  to  achieve  their  true  grandeur  by 
peaceful  cooperation.  Yet  that  was  precisely 
what  the  Americas  were  considering. 

The  dream  of  Bolivar  was  not  realized  at  the 
Congress  of  Panama.  But  it  did  remain  a 
hope,  an  inspiration.  To  the  writers,  the  poets, 
the  dreamers,  who  kept  the  ideal  of  Cooperative 
Peace  alive  through  the  imperialist  nineteenth 
century  we  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 
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In  spite  of  several  attempts  to  bring  to  a 
realization  the  ideal  of  inter-American  unity, 
more  than  6  decades  went  by  before  the  seed 
began  to  grow.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
on  that  occasion  the  initiative  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  1888,  President  Cleveland 
approved  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  him 
to  call  a  conference  of  the  American  countries 
in  order  that  there  might  be  worked  out  a 
peaceful  plan  for  the  settling  of  disagree- 
ments and  disputes  and  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing such  reciprocal  relations  as  would  benefit 
all. 

It  was  that  inter-American  conference,  50 
years  ago,  that  set  up  the  International  Union 
of  the  American  Republics,  the  anniversary  of 
which  we  are  observing  today.  In  opening  the 
conference,  James  G.  Blaine  expressed  its  high 
purpose  in  the  following  words:  "We  believe 
that  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  common  and  equal 
interest  between  the  American  states,  will  leave 
no  room  for  an  artificial  balance  of  power  like 
unto  that  which  has  led  to  wars  abroad  and 
drenched  Europe  in  blood." 

Fifty  years  of  unremitting  effort  have 
brought  our  republics  far  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  this  goal.  Today,  as  never  before,  our 
nations  have  reason  to  appreciate  the  fruits  of 
that  progress.  For  today  we  are  again  face  to 
face  with  the  old  problem. 

Universal  and  stable  peace  remains  a  dream. 
War,  more  horrible  and  destructive  than  ever, 
has  laid  its  blighting  hand  on  many  parts  of 
the  earth.  Peace  among  our  American  nations 
remains  secure  because  of  the  instruments  we 
have  succeeded  in  creating.  They  embody,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  the  principles  upon 
which,  I  believe,  enduring  peace  must  be  based 
throughout  the  world. 

Peace  reigns  today  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere because  our  nations  have  liberated  them- 
selves from  fear.  No  nation  is  truly  at  peace  if 
it  lives  under  the  shadow  of  coercion  or  inva- 
sion. By  the  simple  process  of  agreeing  that 
each  nation  shall  respect  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  others,  the  New  World  has 
freed  itself  of  the  greatest  and  simplest  cause 
of  war.     Self-restraint  and  the  acceptance  of 
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the  equal  rights  of  our  neighbors  as  an  a< 
effective  will  has  given  us  the  peace  we  i 
had  and  will  preserve  that  peace  so  long  a 
abide  by  this  ultimate  moral  law. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  today  because  we  | 
agreed,  as  neighbors  should,  to  mind  our  i 
businesses.  We  have  renounced,  each  ana 
of  us,  any  right  to  intervene  in  each  other's: 
mestic  affairs,  recognizing  that  free  and  i: 
pendent  nations  must  shape  their  own  dest:i 
and  find  their  own  ways  of  life. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  today  because  we  I 
resolved  to  settle  any  dispute  that  should  i\ 
among  us  by  friendly  negotiation  in  accord:: 
with  justice  and  equity,  rather  than  by  fa 
We  have  created  effective  machinery  for 
purpose  and  we  have  demonstrated  our  will 
ness  to  have  full  recourse  to  that  method. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  because  we  have:! 
ognized  the  principle  that  only  through  vi 
ous  and  mutually  beneficial  international 
nomic  relations  can  each  of  us  have  adeqi 
access  to  materials  and  opportunities  neces;: 
to  a  rising  level  of  economic  well-being  for  i 
peoples.  In  every  practicable  way  we  are  & 
ing  to  bring  this  vital  principle  to  its  real 
tion. 

We  of  this  hemisphere  have  no  need  to  fj 
a  new  international  order;  we  have  aire 
found  it.  This  was  not  won  by  hysterical  < 
cries  or  violent  movements  of  troops.  We 
not  stamp  out  nations,  capture  governments 
uproot  innocent  people  from  the  homes  t 
had  built.  We  did  not  invent  absurd  doctr: 
of  race  supremacy  or  claim  dictators: 
through  universal  revolution. 

The  inter- American  order  was  not  built: 
hatred  and  terror.  It  has  been  paved  by 
endless  and  effective  work  of  men  of  good  v. 
We  have  built  a  foundation  for  the  lives: 
hundreds  of  millions.  We  have  unified  tl'i 
lives  by  a  common  devotion  to  a  moral  on 
The  Cooperative  Peace  in  the  Western  H< 
isphere  was  not  created  by  wishing ;  and  it  v 
require  more  than  words  to  maintain  it. 
this  association  of  nations,  whoever  touc; 
any  one  of  us  touches  all  of  us.  We  have  o 
asked  that  the  world  go  with  us  in  the  path 
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e.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  that  way 
i  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet  force  with 
a  if  challenge  is  ever  made. 
)day  we  can  have  no  illusions.  Old  dreams 
niversal  empire  are  again  rampant.  We 
of  races  which  claim  the  right  of  mastery, 
learn  of  groups  which  insist  they  have  the 
t  to  impose  their  way  of  life  on  other  na- 
i.  We  encounter  economic  compulsions 
wdly  devised  to  force  great  areas  into  polit- 
spheres  of  influence. 

11  of  this  is  not  of  mere  academic  interest. 
know  that  what  happens  in  the  Old  World 
rtly  and  powerfully  affects  the  peace  and 
■being  of  the  New.  It  was  for  this  very 
mi  that  we  have  adopted  procedures  that 
le  us  to  meet  any  eventuality.  At  Buenos 
s  we  agreed  that  we  would  consult  should 
peace  be  threatened.  At  Lima  we  agreed 
;and  together  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
lute  integrity  of  every  American  nation 
l  any  attack,  direct  or  indirect,  from  be- 
1  the  seas.  At  Panama  we  worked  out 
3  and  means  for  keeping  war  away  from 
hemisphere.  I  pray  God  that  we  shall  not 
>  to  do  more  than  that;  but  should  it  be 
ssary,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  be 
lly  successful.  The  inner  strength  of  a 
[p  of  free  people  is  irresistible  when  they 
prepared  to  act. 
i  my  conception,  the  whole  world  now  is 


struggling  to  find  the  basis  of  its  life  in  com- 
ing centuries. 

I  affirm  that  that  life  must  be  based  on  posi- 
tive values. 

The  value  of  love  will  always  be  stronger 
than  the  value  of  hate,  since  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  which  employs  hatred  even- 
tually is  torn  to  pieces  by  hatred  within  itself. 

The  value  of  a  belief  in  humanity  and  jus- 
tice is  always  stronger  than  the  value  of  be- 
lief in  force,  because  force  at  last  turns  inward, 
and  if  that  occurs  each  man  or  group,  of  men 
is  finally  compelled  to  measure  his  strength 
against  his  own  brother. 

The  value  of  truth  and  sincerity  is  always 
stronger  than  the  value  of  lies  and  cynicism. 
No  process  has  yet  been  invented  which  can 
permanently  separate  men  from  their  hearts 
and  consciences  or  can  prevent  them  from  see- 
ing the  results  of  their  ideas  as  time  rolls  by. 
You  cannot  make  men  believe  that  a  way  of 
life  is  good  when  it  spreads  poverty,  misery, 
disease,  and  death.  Men  cannot  be  everlast- 
ingly loyal  unless  they  are  free. 

We  acclaim  today  the  symbol  of  50  years  of 
the  American  way.  We  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue on  that  way  in  friendship.  We  are  de- 
termined that  our  mutual  relations  be  built  upon 
honor  and  good  faith.  We  are  determined  to 
live  in  peace  and  to  make  that  peace  secure.  We 
are  determined  to  follow  the  path  of  free  peoples 
to  a  civilization  worthy  of  free  men. 


Address  by  Laurence  Duggan  2 


ased  to  the  press  April  15] 

ifty  years  ago  the  young  republics  of  our 
ern  world  established  a  physical  and 
itual  center  to  symbolize  the  unity  of  the 
sricas.  That  landmark  in  history  was  the 
itution  which  we  all  know  as  the  Pan 
srican  Union.  Little  did  its  founders  im- 
e  that  they  were  establishing  what  is  today 


elivered  in  the  National  Radio  Forum  of  the 
lington  Evening  Star,  over  the  blue  network  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
15,  1940.  Mr.  Duggan  is  Chief  of  the  Division 
ie  American  Republics,  Department  of  State. 


the  oldest  and  most  successful  association  of 
sovereign  governments  which  exists  in  the 
world.  It  is  to  this  association  that  we  pay 
honor  today. 

The  conception  of  a  covenant  among  the 
nations  of  the  New  World  is  as  old  as  their 
independence.  That  intrepid  and  gallant  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  Simon  Bolivar,  who 
brought  freedom  to  so  many  countries,  had  a 
vision  of  the  Americas  working  together  to 
promote  their  common  civilization  under  guar- 
anties of  peace.     The  dream  of  Bolivar  was 
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not  immediately  realized.  The  Conference  at 
Panama  in  1826,  called  at  his  inspiration,  failed 
to  establish  an  association  of  nations.  But  it 
did  provide  a  goal.  It  was  a  happy  accident 
of  history  that  the  greatest  demonstration  of 
the  unity  of  the  Americas  should  have  taken 
place  last  year  in  the  same  city  at  which  the 
first  inter-American  meeting  took  place  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  I  feel  sure  Bolivar 
would  have  agreed  that  his  dream  was  ap- 
proaching realization  because  never  was  the 
solidarity  of  the  New  World  more  strong  or 
dynamic;  never  was  there  a  greater  determi- 
nation to  work  together  for  the  attainment  of 
mutual  ideals,  to  protect  the  New  World  from 
the  ravages  of  war  in  the  Old.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  more  fitting  tribute  to  that  profound 
thinker  than  the  homage  paid  him  by  the  dele- 
gates who  gathered  in  the  flickering  candle- 
light in  the  same  room  where  the  first  inter- 
American  conference  was  held.  Here  in  si- 
lence and  in  reverence  representatives  from 
every  country  paid  honor  to  this  man  who  had 
the  vision  of  the  cooperative  and  peaceful 
relationship  which  today  characterizes  the 
Americas. 

The  attainment  of  the  goal  of  Bolivar  has 
been  a  slow  process  of  careful  building.  Grad- 
ual progress  rather  than  overnight  change  has 
been  our  way.  I  think  this  was  both  natural 
and  desirable.  As  young  countries  we  were 
all  faced  with  immense  responsibilities — the 
necessity  of  hammering  out  of  experience  the 
forms  of  government  best  fitted  to  individual 
needs,  the  task  of  putting  new  fields  under  the 
plow,  of  opening  new  mines  to  production,  and 
of  creating  new  industries.  Our  energies  were 
fully  occupied  in  overcoming  pressing  internal 
problems.  There  was  little  time  to  consider 
the  basis  of  relations  with  one  another. 

Increasing  political  stability  and  expanding 
commerce  brought  a  quickening  awareness  of 
the  existence  of  other  countries.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  perception  that  many  interests 
were  common  to  all  and  that  these  interests 
might  best  be  furthered  through  joint  action. 
Out  of  this  recognition  of  a  community  of 
interests  and  of  joint  responsibilities  came  the 


establishment  50  years  ago  of  the  Pan  Ai? 
ican  Union. 

Today  the  Pan  American  Union  is  perf(! 
ing  a  vital  and  indispensable  role.  From.] 
office  of  limited  functions  in  commerce  w!) 
it  was  in  1889,  it  has  grown  in  stature  andi 
portance  to  be  the  center  of  manifold  a(; 
ities  of  mutual  interest  to  all  of  us.  Each  \j 
as  it  demonstrates  its  ability  to  perform] 
tasks  already  assigned  to  it,  it  is  given  I 
tasks.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  limi 
the  worthwhile  and  useful  assistance  it 
render  with  advantage  to  our  American 
lectivity  as  a  whole. 

I  should  like  to  contrast  briefly  the  situa: 
of  50  years  ago  with  that  of  today  in  sevn 
respects. 

At  the  first  inter-American  conference 
1890,  education,  literature,  the  arts,  and  I 
sciences  were  not  even  discussed;  nor  at 
ceeding  conferences,  except  in  certain  nar* 
commercial  aspects,  until  after  the  World  Vi 
This  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  e:] 
emphasis  in  inter-American  relations.  '1 
several  countries  were  ready  to  enter  intoi 
ternational  agreements  that  would  aid  the; 
change  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  pe: 
But  apparently  they  did  not  consider  it  as  i 
portant  to  encourage  knowledge  and  un(» 
standing  among  each  other.  It  is  undent 
that  commerce  has  the  inevitable  result: 
widening  general  knowledge.  But  it  is  i] 
undeniable  that  our  scant  knowledge  of  i 
countries  south  of  us  is  a  result  of  what  J 
been  a  predominant  commercial  interest 
them.  Our  businessmen  have  been  too  occup 
in  their  own  affairs  to  appreciate  the  cultu 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  other  American 
publics.  Too  frequently  they  have  fallen  i; 
the  lamentable  error  of  judging  a  country; 
its  physical  conveniences  or  lack  of  thd 
They  have  arrived  at  the  country  of  their  q 
home  with  fixed  and  preconceived  ideas  ti 
because  the  local  way  of  life  is  different  iii 
not  so  good.  They  have  often  made  no  atten) 
to  learn  the  language,  to  make  friends,  to  n< 
the  local  literature,  to  study  its  folkways,] 
short  to  identify  their  lives  with  the  conn; 
where  they  found  themselves. 


— 
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[Tiis  closed  way  of  life,  bad  as  it  is  for  our 
iness  representatives,  has  other  and  per- 
>s  more  harmful  effects.  A  country  is 
ged  by  the  behavior,  the  ideas,  the  habits, 
I  customs  of  its  citizens.  If  its  citizens 
oad  are  representatives  solely  of  one  seg- 
tit  of  its  life,  and  the  interests  of  that  seg- 
at  do  not  include  music,  painting,  books, 

theater,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  appraisal 
that  country  will  be  far  from  flattering. 
?hat  is  exactly  how  the  United  States  has 
n  judged  by  the  other  American  countries 
I  why  that  appraisal  is  critical.  We  have 
n  considered  crude,  severe,  and  materialis- 

a  people  afraid  of  leisure,  lacking  in  sensi- 
ity,  and  devoid  of  soul.    Undeniably  there 

people  who  answer  to  these  characteristics. 
t  we  all  know  that  they  are  not  representa- 
i  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
ole. 

fortunately  this  appraisal  is  changing, 
lerican  business  is  becoming  aware  that  it 
not  enough  for  its  representatives  abroad 
sit  in  their  offices  and  handle  their  affairs 
ough  interpreters.  It  is  at  last  recognizing 
t  a  knowledge  of  local  habits  and  customs  is 
ispensable,  that  ability  to  speak  Spanish  or 
rtuguese  is  useful,  and  that  an  interest  in 
il  affairs  brings  appreciation. 
Moreover,  throughout  our  country  there  is  a 
ckening  interest  in  our  neighbors  to  the 
th  of  us.  This  interest  arises  from  some- 
ng  more  than  a  desire  to  expand  commerce. 
is  an  interest  of  our  people,  of  farmers,  ar- 
;s,  musicians,  workers,  school  children — a 
ire  that  springs  from  a  deep  inner  convic- 
ti  that  it  is  important  that  we  know  our 
ghbors  better.  This  is  thoroughly  hearten- 
;,  but  it  also  gives  some  pause.  It  is  one  of 
•  traits  to  throw  ourselves  into  some  new 
erest  or  cause  with  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
w  committees  are  formed,  new  activities  or- 
lized.  Sometimes  these  new  interests  par- 
e  of  a  fad.    It  is  also  a  characteristic  that 

switch  interests  quickly.  Nothing  would 
more  disastrous  than  such  a  course  to  inter- 
lerican  understanding.  If  the  present 
ite-hot  zeal  is  followed  by  the  chill  of  in- 
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difference  and  casualness,  the  friendly  rela- 
tions now  so  earnestly  talked  about  might  be 
set  back  for  generations. 

Happily  most  of  the  present  interest  is  solid 
and  deep-rooted  in  a  gradual  development. 
Seeds  sown  years  ago  and  carefully  nurtured 
by  years  of  patient  effort  are  now  bearing  fruit. 
A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear.  The 
courses  offered  by  our  colleges  and  universities 
on  the  civilization  of  the  other  American  coun- 
tries have  increased  in  number  and  attendance 
since  1895,  when  the  University  of  California 
established  a  course  on  history  and  institutions, 
considered  then  a  great  novelty.  Today  the 
number  of  such  courses,  excluding  those  de- 
voted to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages, reaches  nearly  a  thousand.  Turn  to 
the  publication  of  books  on  the  other  American 
countries.  During  the  5  years  between  1919 
and  1923,  66  books  were  published ;  during  the 
5  years  between  1934  and  1938,  603  books  were 
published.  The  stimulus  for  much  of  this 
activity  came  from  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Its  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  has 
been  performing  a  magnificent  service  to  all  of 
the  American  countries. 

The  50  years  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
have  seen  an  intensification  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  Americas.  The  volume  of  commerce 
has  expanded,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  products 
exchanged.  This  increase  in  trade  continued 
almost  without  interruption  until  the  world 
economic  depression,  which  caused  great  hard- 
ship for  all  but  particularly  for  small  nations 
largely  dependent  upon  export  markets  for 
one  or  two  principal  raw  material  products. 
With  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  economies, 
many  countries  adopted  restrictive  measures 
which  still  further  diminished  trade.  Just 
when  most  nations  were  beginning  to  enjoy  a 
resumption  of  trade,  powerful  overseas  nations 
began  to  impose  trade  techniques  to  gain  politi- 
cal objectives.  This  was  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  Pan  American  Day  speech 
of  last  year  when  he  stated : 

"Should  the  method  of  attack  be  that  of  eco- 
nomic pressure,  I  pledge  that  my  own  country 
will  also  give  economic  support,  so  that  no 
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American  nation  need  surrender  any  fraction 
of  its  sovereign  freedom  to  maintain  its  eco- 
nomic welfare.  This  is  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Declaration  of  Lima:  the  solidarity  of 
the  continent." 

The  policies  of  our  Government  have  been 
directed  forwards,  forestalling  the  arise  of  any 
such  contingency  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
President. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which  happily  has  just  been  ex- 
tended for  3  years  more,  agreements  have  been 
signed  with  11  of  the  other  American  coun- 
tries designed  to  increase  the  flow  of  trade. 
The  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  detail  officers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  and  advise  the  governments 
of  the  other  American  republics.  Under  this 
authority,  highway  engineers,  public  health 
specialists,  customs  and  statistical  experts,  tax 
and  fisheries  experts,  and  financial  and  eco- 
nomic analysts  have  assisted  several  of  our 
neighbors. 

Closely  allied  to  this  work  has  been  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  importation  into  this  country  from 
the  other  American  republics  of  products  for- 
merly obtained  in  Central  Europe  and  other 
sources  no  longer  available.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  several 
years  been  carrying  on  detailed  studies  looking 
forward  to  obtaining  from  the  countries  south 
of  us  assured  supplies  of  noncompetitive  agri- 
cultural products  to  fill  our  essential  needs. 
Rubber,  quinine,  and  Manila  hemp  are  three 
of  the  products  under  investigation.  Finally, 
our  Government  has  implemented  the  carrying 
out  of  programs  of  development  of  the  national 
economies  and  natural  resources  of  our  neigh- 
bors by  certain  carefully  considered,  modest 
credits  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  cooperation  with  United  States  manufac- 
turers and  exporters. 

The  outbreak  of  widespread  war  in  Europe 
last  fall  engendered  grave  economic  problems 
for  the  Americas.  An  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee was  established,  with  its  seat  at  Wash- 
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ington,  to  study  and  advise  upon  tl 
problems.  The  most  important  outcome  oii 
deliberations  is  the  proposal  for  the  establ] 
ment  by  the  governments  of  the  Amerij 
republics  of  an  Inter- American  Bank.  Si 
an  institution  has  been  under  study  fori 
years.  It  was  suggested  at  the  first  inj 
American  conference  and  later  was  rec<a 
mended  for  study  to  our  Congress  by  Pri 
dent  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  definitive  pij 
ect  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- Amerii 
Bank  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  chl 
acterized  as  "a  step  of  major  importance  i 
the  development  of  inter-American  finanu 
and  economic  cooperation"  is  rapidly  nearj 
completion.  It  is  expected  that  an  inl| 
American  convention  regarding  it  will  I 
signed  by  a  number  of  the  21  countries  witi 
a  few  weeks.  It  is  provided  that  the  brl 
shall  come  into  existence  upon  the  ratificati 
of  the  convention  by  at  least  five  nations. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  our  fathers  f ounce 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  world  was. I 
peace.  The  first  years  that  followed  nourisld 
the  high  hopes  entertained  by  all  men  of  god 
will  that  that  peace  would  endure.  Varies 
steps  to  insure  that  peace  were  taken.  At  to 
international  conferences  at  The  Hague  ne 
processes  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  ■ 
ceived  impetus  and  definition.  At  sevel 
inter- American  conferences  peace  treaties  w*e 
signed  providing  for  the  peaceful  adjustmit 
of  differences.  This  progress  was  blasted  s 
the  World  War.  From  that  holocaust  none  f 
us  have  ever  fully  recovered  and  out  of  I 
festering  wounds,  which  two  decades  could  it 
heal,  there  has  emerged  another  war  in  Euro  , 
the  consequences  of  which  are  far  beyol 
man's  power  to  predict. 

We  of  the  New  World  owe  profound  gra- 
tude  to  the  Old.  Our  civilization  has  its  ori^i 
in  Europe.  Our  thought,  our  art  and  mus, 
our  science,  has  always  been  deeply  influencl 
by  Europe.  We  learned  from  Europe  that  li- 
erty  meant  opportunity  to  develop  man's  1 
finite  creative  potentialities.  We  learned  fro 
Europe  that  the  state  was  a  servant  to  ass: 
the  fullest  expression  of  the  individual,  noti 
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ster  to  dominate  and  regiment  his  action 
i  thought.  We  learned  from  Europe  what 
neant  to  give  and  keep  the  pledged  word. 
Ind  now  we  are  faced  with  the  terrible  spec- 
ie of  attack  after  attack  upon  this  civiliza- 
n.  We  have  seen  the  individual  crushed 
ler  the  military  heel  of  state  domination; 
have  seen  freedom  of  thought,  of  worship, 
1  of  assembly  denied  with  a  sneer ;  we  have 
n  the  pledged  word  discarded  like  scraps  of 
jer;  we  have  seen  lightning  attacks  upon 
mtries  whose  only  efforts  have  been  to  re- 
in neutral;  we  have  seen  the  total  extinc- 
ti  of  independent,  peace-loving  peoples;  we 
76  seen  militarism  gone  rampant — all  of  this 
•  happened  within  the  memory  of  a  7-year- 
child. 

IVe  in  the  Americas  cherish  our  independ- 
:e.  Our  forefathers  gave  their  lives  to  ob- 
n  it,  our  fathers  have  fought  to  maintain  it, 
1  we  are  determined  to  preserve  it  for  our 
ldren.  We  will  preserve  the  peace  of  this 
nisphere,  and  we  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
langered  by  aggression,  however  disguised, 
oing  from  outside  this  hemisphere.  We  will 
>vide  a  sanctuary  here  where  freedom  and 
3rty  and  the  culture  of  the  Old  World  may 
e  refuge  and  be  strengthened  until  peace  is 
tored. 

iVe  are  prepared  to  shoulder  these  responsi- 
ities.  Years  of  working  together  have  laid 
irm  foundation.  Here  in  the  Americas  we 
76  undertaken  to  settle  differences  by  peace- 
processes.  The  solution  of  many  disputed 
mdaries  gives  ground  for  belief  that  the 
aaining  difficulties  of  a  similar  character 
1  soon  be  removed  from  the  realm  of  dis- 
te.  We  have  decided  that  every  American 
ion  shall  be  free  to  live  its  own  life  in  its 
n  way.  We  have  agreed  not  to  intervene  in 
i  internal  affairs  of  our  neighbors.  We  seek 
itual  benefit  from  mutually  advantageous 
de.  We  are  conscientiously  striving 
ough  the  development  of  our  resources,  the 
)ansion  of  our  agricultural  and  mining 
ivities  and  of  our  industries  to  raise  the 
ndard  of  living  of  all  Americans  to  higher 
els.    We  are  finding  increasing  time  and 
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opportunity  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
sciences,  of  literature,  of  music,  of  the  arts, 
which  will  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our 
civilization. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  inter- American  way.  It 
is  the  way  of  peace  and  of  civilization.  Let 
us  strengthen  and  preserve  it  forever. 

+  -f  + 
FIRE  AT  COLON,  PANAMA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  15] 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Panama,  Mr. 
William  Dawson,  on  April  14,  1940,  sent  the 
Department  the  following  message: 

"Fire  destroyed  yesterday  twenty-two  blocks 
in  Colon  leaving  ten  thousand  people  homeless. 
Only  one  death  and  relatively  few  minor  in- 
juries reported.  American  army  has  supplied 
tents  and  is  operating  kitchens.  General  Van 
Voorhis  with  whom  I  flew  to  Colon  this  morn- 
ing has  telegraphed  War  Department  recom- 
mending that  American  Red  Cross  make  funds 
available  for  emergency  relief  work  during 
next  few  days  to  be  conducted  by  Army  and 
Canal  Zone  agencies  of  American  Red  Cross  in 
cooperation  with  Panamanian  authorities  and 
Panamanian  Red  Cross. 

"I  heartily  endorse  his  recommendations. 
In  combating  fire  and  in  emergency  and  relief 
work  Army,  Navy  and  Canal  officials  have  co- 
operated splendidly  with  Panamanian  authori- 
ties in  every  respect.  President  Boyd  and 
other  Panamanian  officials  whom  we  saw  in 
Colon  expressed  their  warm  appreciation  for 
assistance  given  and  contemplated  relief  work 
which  General  Van  Voorhis  discussed  with 
them." 

[Released  to  the  press  April  16] 

Following  is  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Panama,  Dr.  Narciso  Garay: 

"April  15,  1940. 
"I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  Your  Excellency's  country  in  the 
fire  at  Colon. 

Cordell  Hull" 


I 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
OF  COSTA  RICA  AND  SENORA  DE 
CALDERON  GUARDIA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  17] 

Following  are  a  translation  of  a  message  re- 
ceived by  the  President  from  the  President- 
elect of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Cal- 
deron Guardia,  and  President  Roosevelt's 
reply : 

"New  York,  N.  Y., 

April  13,  1940. 
"Before  beginning  the  return  journey  to  my 
country  let  me  be  permitted  to  express  to  Your 
Excellency  and  your  distinguished  wife  the 
sentiments  of  my  warmest  and  most  enduring 
gratitude  for  the  honors  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tions which  have  been  shown  us  both  by  you 
and  by  your  enlightened  Government.  In  de- 
parting from  this  model  Republic,  governed 
by  a  statesman  of  your  exceptional  moral  and 
intellectual  stature,  I  have  the  feeling  that  I 
may  one  day  be  able  to  return,  even  though 
only  in  part,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
have  contracted. 

R.  A.  Calderon  Guardia" 

"The  White  House, 

April  16,  194.0. 
"I  have  received  with  deep  appreciation  your 
Excellency's  gracious  message.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  receive  you  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  party.  Please  be  assured  that 
you  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal 
welfare  and  a  successful  administration.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  joins  me  in  wishing  you  and  Senora 
de  Calderon  Guardia  a  pleasant  voyage. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 


Following  are  a  translation  of  a  message  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the 
President-elect  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Secretary 
Hull's  reply : 
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"New  York,  N.  Y, 

April  13,  19J,C 
"In  leaving  your  noble  country  I  feel  ti 
it  is  an  honor  to  express  my  profound  gratis 
for  the  many  attentions  which  you  lavished 
me  and  to  send  you  my  wishes  for  your  unfil 
ing  personal  happiness. 

R.  A.  Calderon  Guardia 

"April  15,  194C 
"Your  thoughtful  message  is  deeply  appr<i 
ated.  It  was  sincerely  gratifying  to  have 
opportunity  to  receive  you  in  this  count* 
You  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  p? 
sonal  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  peo 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Cordell  Hull' 

♦  ♦♦ 

FLOODS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

The  President  sent  the  following  telega 
to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Repuh: 
Dr.  Roberto  M.  Ortiz : 

"The  White  House, 

April  19,  1940 
"I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  reports  wh:: 
have  reached  me  of  the  disastrous  floods 
Buenos  Aires  and  I  extend  to  you,  and  throu 
you  to  the  people  of  Argentina,  my  deepl 
sympathy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'1 


The  Secretary  of  State  sent  the  followii 
telegram  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  I 
Argentina,  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Cantilo: 

"April  19,  1940. 
"Please  accept  my  most  profound  sympat ' 
for  the  losses  occasioned  by  floods  in  Bueni 
Aires. 

Cordell  Hull" 


The  Far  East 


MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  "STATUS  QUO"  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  INDIES 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


eased  to  the  press  April  17] 

n  response  to  inquiries  by  press  correspond- 
j,  the  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following 
ement : 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  statement  by 
Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ex- 
ssing  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
fernment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
i  of  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
Any  change  in  the  status  of  the  Netherlands 
lies  would  directly  affect  the  interests  of 
ny  countries. 

The  Netherlands  Indies  are  very  important 
:he  international  relationships  of  the  whole 
;ific  Ocean.  The  islands  themselves  extend 
a  distance  of  approximately  3,200  miles 
t  and  west  astride  of  the  Equator,  from  the 
lian  Ocean  on  the  west  far  into  the  Pacific 
?an  on  the  east.  They  are  also  an  important 
tor  in  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world. 
ey  produce  considerable  portions  of  the 
fid's  supplies  of  important  essential  com- 
dities  such  as  rubber,  tin,  quinine,  copra,  et 
3ra.  Many  countries,  including  the  United 
itesi,  depend  substantially  upon  them  for 
le  of  these  commodities. 
Intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
therlands  Indies  or  any  alteration  of  their 
tus  quo  by  other  than  peaceful  processes 
uld  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  stability, 
ice,  and  security  not  only  in  the  region  of 
i  Netherlands  Indies  but  in  the  entire  Pacific 
a. 

'This  conclusion,  based  on  a  doctrine  which 
3  universal  application  and  for  which  the 
ited  States  unequivocally  stands,  is  em- 
lied  in  notes  exchanged  on  November  30, 


1908,3  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
in  which  each  of  the  two  Governments  stated 
that  its  policy  was  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  status  quo  in  the  region  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  reaffirmed  in  the  notes 
which  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  and  Japan — as  parties  to  the  treaty 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  13,  1921,4 
relating  to  their  insular  possessions  and  their 
insular  dominions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean — sent  to  the  Netherlands  Government 
on  February  4,  1922,  in  which  each  of  those 
Governments  declared  that  'it  is  firmly  re- 
solved to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Netherlands 
in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  in  the 
region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

"All  peaceful  nations  have  during  recent 
years  been  earnestly  urging  that  policies  of 
force  be  abandoned  and  that  peace  be  main- 
tained on  the  basis  of  fundamental  principles, 
among  which  are  respect  by  every  nation  for 
the  rights  of  other  nations  and  nonintervention 
m  their  domestic  affairs,  the  according  of 
equality  of  fair  and  just  treatment,  and  the 
faithful  observance  of  treaty  pledges,  with 
modification  thereof,  when  needful,  by  orderly 
processes. 

"It  is  the  constant  hope  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States — as  it  is  no  doubt  that  of 
all  peacefully  inclined  governments — that  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  all  governments  will 
be  based  upon  these  principles  and  that  these 
principles  will  be  applied  not  only  in  every 
part  of  the  Pacific  area,  but  also  in  every  part 
of  the  world." 


3  Treaty  Series  No.  511%. 

4  Treaty  Series  No.  669  (43  Stat.  1646). 
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BOMBING   OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONS 
IN  CHINA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  15] 

The  American  Ambassador  to  China,  Mr. 
Nelson  T.  Johnson,  has  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  he  has  received  infor- 
mation that  Chihkiang  was  heavily  bombed 
on  April  12  and  that  the  Catholic  Mission 
Hospital  there  was  demolished.  There  were 
no  casualties. 
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Ambassador  Johnson  has  also  received 
formation  that  the  Catholic  Mission  at  Lirj 
wan,  Kiangsi,  was  bombed  by  Japanese  plai 
on  April  13.  A  building  housing  refugees  ] 
hit,  causing  many  casualties.  All  Americ: 
were  reported  safe.  The  material  damage  j 
reported  to  have  been  heavy.  There  wa.,' 
large  American  flag  painted  on  the  roof] 
the  church,  and  white  crosses  marked  the  ot; 
buildings. 


Europe 


GERMAN  INVASION  OF  DENMARK  AND  NORWAY 


[Released  to  the  press  April  15] 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Cox,  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Oslo,  Norway,  tele- 
graphed the  Department  on  April  13  that  the 
families  of  five  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
believed  well  and  secure  at  the  Sjusjoen  Hotel, 
about  20  kilometers  northeast  of  Lillehammer. 
They  are  the  families  of  the  following  Foreign 
Service  officers,  who  have  remained  at  Oslo: 
First  Secretary  Raymond  E.  Cox,  Commercial 
Attache  Thormod  O.  Klath,  Consul  Austin  R. 
Preston,  Vice  Consul  Easton  T.  Kelsey,  and 
Vice  Consul  Brigg  A.  Perkins. 

The  families  of  Second  Secretary  James  W. 
Riddleberger,  Second  Secretary  Joel  C.  Hud- 
son, and  Vice  Consul  Cyrus  B.  Follmer  are  now 
in  Stockholm,  having  left  Oslo  on  April  11. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  Vice  Consul  Carl 
Birkeland  arrived  in  Oslo  on  April  13  from 
Drammen,  Norway.  These  Foreign  Service 
officers  are  on  duty  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Cox  informed  the  Department  on  April 
14,  with  regard  to  welfare  telegrams  received 
from  the  State  Department  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  Legation  was  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
expedite  replies  but  that  these  efforts  were  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  communication 
by  telephone,  post,  and  telegraph  to  nearly 
every  part  of  Norway  except  the  environs  of 


the  capital  had  been  interrupted  and  that  fl 
situation  seemed  likely  to  continued  for  so- 
time  to  come.  Mr.  Cox  added  that  the  wb.es 
abouts  of  many  persons  was  unknown  event 
their  immediate  relatives,  because  great  nut 
bers  had  left  the  capital.  In  consequence, <i 
said  that  negative  replies  might  therefore  i 
expected  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  % 
partment's  inquiries  for  the  present  and  tl 
if  the  situation  became  no  worse,  there  wot: 
be  at  least  long  delays  before  the  persons 
f  erred  to  in  many  inquiries  could  be  located. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  15] 

The  American  Minister  to  Sweden,  JV 
Frederick  A.  Sterling,  reported  to  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  on  April  14  that  he  is  in  torn 
with  the  American  Legation  at  Oslo  tw: 
daily.  Mr.  Cox  informed  him  April  14  til 
there  were  no  communications  from  Oslo  I 
rail  to  interior  points.  Thus  there  is  no  ra- 
way  communication  between  Oslo  and  Stoc- 
holm. 

Mr.  Sterling  reported  further  that  dire 
passenger  communication  between  Sweden  a:  I 
Denmark  is  cut  off.  Telegraphic  communic- 
tion  between  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  i 
now  open  via  Germany  on  the  responsibili' 
of  the  sender. 


B1L   20,    1940 

Mr.  Sterling  reported  to  the  Department  on 
>ril  11  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  estimate 
)  number  of  Americans  in  Sweden  who 
uld  desire  repatriation  to  the  United  States 
t  that  the  number  would  probably  be  between 
e  hundred  and  two  hundred.  Mr.  Sterling 
d  that  it  is  true  that  there  are  1,500  Ameri- 
is  in  Sweden  but  that  most  of  them  have 
lg  been  married  to  Swedes  and  in  all  proba- 
ity  will  not  wish  to  leave  Sweden. 

jleased  to  the  press  April  15  ] 

The  American  Minister  to  Sweden  reported 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  following 
ves  and  minor  children  of  officers  of  the  Le- 
tion  and  Consulate  General  have  been 
iered  evacuated  to  the  United  States: 

S.  Ethel  Snow,  wife,  and  Charles  and  Chris- 
tine, children,  of  Vice  Consul  William  P. 
Snow. 

fB.  Helen  Jenkins,  wife,  and  Douglas,  3d,  son, 
of  Third  Secretary  Douglas  Jenkins,  Jr. 
ts.  Lillian  Alfsen,  wife  of  Vice  Consul  Fritz 
A..  M.  Alfsen. 

Consul  Lynn  W.  Franklin,  his  wife,  and  four 
ildren,  proceeding  on  leave  of  absence,  are 
companying  the  above. 

It  is  understood  that  they  left  Stockholm  on 
e  night  of  April  13  for  Genoa  via  Berlin,  to 
il  on  the  Washington  April  20. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  crossed  from  Sweden 
Germany  on  the  Tralleborg-Sassnitz  ferry. 

eleased  to  the  press  April  17] 

First  Secretary  Cox  at  Oslo,  reported  to  the 
epartment  of  State  on  April  17  that  every 
fort  is  being  made  to  do  everything  possible 
Oslo  to  arrange  evacuation  facilities  for 
mericans. 

Mr.  Cox  added  that  so  far  as  it  is  known  to 
ie  Legation,  all  Americans  located  in  the  area 
:  Oslo  and  vicinity  are  well. 

Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  American  Minister  to  Sweden  reports 
lat  the  women  and  children  of  the  staff  of  the 
slo  Legation  and  Consulate  General  who  are 
)W  at  the  Hotel  Sjusjoen,  near  Lillehammer, 
ill  be  evacuated  to  Sweden  on  April  19  or  20 
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by  Lt.  Comdr.  Ole  O.  Hagen,  Naval  Attache. 
They  are  waiting  until  the  roads  are  clear  of 
snow. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  19] 

First  Secretary  Cox  at  Oslo,  Norway,  re- 
ported on  the  night  of  April  18  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  follows : 

Oslo  and  the  adjacent  occupied  areas  remain 
quiet. 

The  first  train  connection  over  the  Kornsjo 
route  to  Swedish  stations  left  in  the  afternoon 
of  April  18. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  Americans 
who  so  far  have  registered  state  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  leave  Norway  immediately.  The 
situation  regarding  formalities  required  for 
Americans  to  leave  Norway,  regulations  on 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  banks,  and  avail- 
ability of  foreign  exchange  is  not  yet  clarified. 
Exit  visas  must  be  obtained  from  the  German 
passport  office  which  cooperates  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  but  such  visas  have  not  yet 
been  given  to  Americans.  The  local  agent  of 
the  United  States  Lines  and  some  travel 
agencies  now  state  that  they  can  accept  Nor- 
wegian kroner  in  payment  of  transportation  to 
Genoa  only.  This  situation  is  subject  to  quick 
changes. 

The  American  Legation  is  in  contact  with 
the  German  and  Swedish  Legations  regarding 
visa  and  repatriation  problems. 

At  the  present  time,  the  American  Legation 
at  Oslo  cannot  communicate  with  Americans 
located  outside  of  the  occupied  districts  in 
southern  Norway. 

In  another  telegram,  Mr.  Cox  reported  that 
the  German  Legation  has  stated  orally  that  it 
has  received  instructions  from  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Berlin  to  take  necessary  steps  to  facil- 
itate departure  of  American  ships,  the  Flying 
Fish  and  Charles  R.  McCormick,  believed  to 
be  at  Bergen,  and  to  try  to  communicate  these 
instructions  to  German  consuls  at  Bergen  and 
Trondheim.  Mr.  Cox  has  asked  the  German 
Legation  to  inform  the  American  consul  at 
Bergen  that  the  vessels  may  complete  their 
voyages  and  return  to  the  United  States  with- 
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out  validation  of  passports  for  crew  members 
and  that  they  must  carry  no  American 
passengers. 

[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

The  First  Secretary  at  Oslo  reported  to  the 
Department  the  receipt  of  a  message  from 
Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  American  consul  at  Ber- 
gen, through  the  German  Legation,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation :  "All  Americans 
at  Bergen  including  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Flying  Fish  and  Charles  McCormick  have 
shifted  locality  and,  are  in  neighboring,  safer 
places,  cargo  intact,  information  received  from 
Trondheim  that  all  well." 


DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE   BULLED 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DIRECT    I 
RELATIONS  WITH  ICELAND 

[Released  to  the  press  April  16] 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  in  receipt  of  a  tf 
gram  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iceland,  % 
Hermann  Jonasson,  informing  him  that  II 
Icelandic  Government  is  anxious  to  enter  M 
direct  relations  with  the  United  States.  1 
Hull  has  replied  that  this  Government  is  agr 
able  in  the  existing  circumstances  to  the  est; 
lishment  of  Icelandic  representation  and  hoj 
itself  to  open  a  consular  office  at  Reykjavik 
the  near  future. 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS 


[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

Note  :  The  figures  relating  to  arms,  the  licenses  for 
the  export  of  which  were  revoked  before  they  were 
used,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  figures  appearing 
in  the  cumulative  column  of  the  table  below  in  regard 
to  arms  export  licenses  issued.  These  latter  figures 
are  therefore  net  figures.  They  are  not  yet  final  and 
definitive  since  licenses  may  be  amended  or  revoked  at 
any  time  before  being  used.  They  are,  however,  accu- 
rate as  of  the  date  of  this  press  release. 

The  statistics  of  actual  exports  in  these  releases  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  complete.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  some  shipments  are  not  included.  If 
this  proves  to  be  the  fact,  statistics  in  regard  to  such 
shipments  will  be  included  in  the  cumulative  figures 
in  later  releases. 

Arms  Export  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
licensed  for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  year  1940  up  to  and  including  the 
month  of  March : 


Country  of  destination 


Angola- 


Total- 
Argentina.. 


Total. 
Australia... 


Total 

Belgian  Congo. 

Total 

Belgium 


Category 


(4) 
(2) 


I        (5) 
HI     (2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII    (2) 


III 

IV 


I 
IV 


III 

IV 


Value 


March  1940 


$24. 00 


24.00 


3  month 

ending 

March  3 

1940 


%2i 
43," 


45!) 


2, 074. 00 

2, 900. 00 

422. 00 

7.53 


5,  403.  53 


221.  50 
23.68 


92.00 


315,820.00 
1, 358,  720. 00 


1,  674,  877. 18 


17.29 
1.87 


19.16 


217. 00 
181. 00 


2, 300 

101 
602 
2,7201 
23,8001 
38,652: 
15, 007 


83,092 


3, 079, 619. 


19 


69.00 


217. 

181. 

2,292,000. 
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Category 

Value 

!ountry  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

tin— Continued. 

V 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

$20,  745. 00 

$6,  957. 00 

243,  957.  00 
419, 400. 00 

Total              -.  

7, 424. 00 

2,  976,  569. 00 

I 

I 
IV 

V 

VII 

(4) 

(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

16.00 

58.00 

445.00 

261.  00 

64.60 

45,  384. 00 

252. 32 

1,  202.  32 

Total                

310.  32 

47, 356.  92 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

605. 00 



5,438.00 

5, 438. 00 
2,001.00 

203,  216. 00 

3, 000. 00 

104. 00 

2, 800. 00 

5, 863. 00 
19,  728. 00 
25, 100. 00 
71, 707. 15 

7, 000. 00 

34, 347. 00 

Total     --- 

18, 342. 00 

368, 005. 15 

V 
VII 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 

2,  500. 00 

129.  20 

108. 30 

Total 

237.  50 

I 
I 

IV 

(4) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

2.43 

ia 

73.02 

472. 00 

472.  00 
43.22 

Total 

472. 00 

588.  24 

I 
III 

IV 

VI 
VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
0) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

da...     

7, 889. 10 

12, 122.  34 

340.  00 

115, 595. 84 

125,  514.  41 
90,  000.  00 

15, 457, 000. 00 

607.  50 

491. 49 

115, 600. 00 

45, 040. 30 

8, 957. 00 

15,  457,  000.  00 

2,  516.  54 

702.  52 

160, 900. 00 

124,  933. 40 

646, 056.  35 

36, 000. 00 

14, 732. 97 
1.65 

35, 824.  58 
6,  307.  75 

Total 

15,  765, 915.  85 

16,  698,  217. 89 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

s 

8.00 
4, 097. 00 

338.  00 

4, 873. 00 
3,  500.  00 

34.00 

12,  607.  15 

Total 

4, 105. 00 

21,  352.  15 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

a 

342, 830. 00 

2,  244,  422.  62 

72, 490. 00 

78.00 

5.00 

2, 410, 134.  62 

91, 736. 00 

117. 60 

5.00 

90, 000. 00 

694, 675. 87 
137, 674.  72 

1,  756,  319.  74 

2, 050, 875.  35 

532,  672.  00 

Total... 

3, 149, 346.  21 

7,  274,  690.  31 

I 

IV 

V 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

mbia 

45.00 

1, 042. 20 
167.  76 

1,161.00 
16, 535. 00 

1,711.90 

411.  76 

35, 000. 00 

1,161.00 

1          25,035.00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

Colombia— Continued. 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

$601. 31 

$601.31 
285.00 

Total 

19,  507.  27 

64, 250. 97 

T        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

4.00 

20.00 

3.00 

435.  62 

4, 868. 00 

251.  54 

1,211.24 

Total 

251.  54 

6,  541.  86 

I         (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

Cuba    .  ...        .     ... 

196.  00 

235.  00 

17.50 

1, 546. 00 

1,  700. 00 

700. 00 

1, 969.  00 

1,  700.  00 

2,  500. 00 
2, 000. 00 

704.28 

11.00 

19.00 

Total 

4, 153. 00 

9, 144. 78 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

6.00 

30.00 

6, 250. 00 
17.50 

31, 550.  00 
17.50 

Total 

6,  267.  50 

31, 603.  50 

V  (3) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
VII    (1) 

2, 040. 00 

2, 040. 00 

13.00 

506.00 

500.00 
170.  00 

1, 250. 00 
618. 80 

Total         

670.  00 

2, 387. 80 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

VII    (2) 

90.00 
22.00 

125.00 

180. 00 
123.  CO 

1,  374.  00 

7, 128.  00 
900  00 

Total    — 

1,  486.  00 

8,  456.  00 

I        (3) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 

3,310.00 
14.00 

3,  310.  00 

31.00 

315.80 

60.00 

Total 

3, 324. 00 

3,  716. 80 

III     (1) 
VII    (2) 

El  Salvador 

18, 2O0. 00 
1, 750. 00 

18,  200.  00 

1,  750.  00 

Total 

19,950.00 

19,950.00 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
VII    (2) 

Finland . 

144.85 

951. 50 

4,  539. 25 

318, 000. 00 

3, 356, 897. 85 

951.50 

22, 334.  25 

318, 000. 00 

Total      

323, 635. 60 

3, 698, 183. 60 

I        (2) 
(3) 
(4) 

HI     (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

France 

526,000.00 

525, 000. 00 

28, 308.  00 

85.00 

1, 617, 585. 00 
55,749,131.70 

16, 237. 80 

30.00 

30.00 
367, 500. 00 

7, 030. 00 
14, 000. 00 

6,  452, 455.  73 
60,  098,  270.  00 

Total 

546, 145. 00 

124, 854,  518.  23 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

51.00 

3, 836. 00 

5,  876.  00 
398. 00 

Total.. 

3,836.00 

6,  325.  00 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

Great    Britain   and    Northern 
Ireland. 

I 

III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 
(4) 
(6) 
(1) 
(1) 
CD 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

$135,  702. 88 
104. 00 

$135,  702. 88 

907,  876.  00 

800.  90 

1, 861,  400.  00 

1,861,400.00 
132. 00 

8, 000. 00 

223,  300. 00 

308, 083.  50 
2,  779. 00 

3,  715. 00 

3,  715.  00 
400,  000.  00 

Total 

2,  224,  221.  88 

3, 628,  489.  28 

I 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

Greece . 

150.00 
50.00 

150.  00 

50.00 
90,900  00 

Total 

200.  00 

91, 100. 00 

IV 
VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Guatemala 

159.  00 

1,  280. 00 
194. 40 

1,  284. 00 

194.40 

3, 064. 00 

Total    . 

1,  474.  40 

4,  701.  40 

V 

I 

IV 
V 

(1) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Haiti ..  . 

7,  000. 00 

Honduras 

123.00 

71.00 

23.00 

2, 870. 00 

71.00 

109.  00 

3, 170. 00 

Total 

2, 964. 00 

3,  473. 00 

I 

IV 

V 
VI 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

Hong  Kong 

2,017.75 

240.00 
2, 127. 00 

1, 123. 10 

5,  783. 00 

67.75 

462. 00 

1, 962. 00 
40.00 

Total . 

2,  829. 00 

10, 993. 60 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Iceland .  .. 

1,  920. 00 

94.00 

7, 890. 00 

763.  00 

1,  920. 00 

94.00 

7, 890. 00 

763. 00 

Total.    . 

10.  667. 00 

10,  667. 00 

I 

IV 
V 

VI 

0) 
(4) 
0) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

India 

270. 52 
1,  048.  21 
1,183.25 

221. 00 

270. 52 

3, 079. 19 

2, 689.  24 

345.  00 

20, 500. 00 

30.00 

952.00 
1, 000. 00 

695.  00 

Total 

2,  752. 98 

29, 874. 50 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

Ireland..  .  ... 

116,823.00 

3, 270.  60 
21,  221. 00 

3,  270. 60 
21,221.00 

Total.  -     .. 

24,491.60 

141, 314. 60 

V 
IV 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

Italy 

13, 610. 00 

13, 610. 00 

Jamaica 

75.00 
27.50 

123. 00 

27.  50 

Total 

102.  50 

150.  50 

Kenya 

I 

IV 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

102.00 

96.00 

96.00 
145.  00 

Total 

96.00 

343.  00 

Leeward  Islands 

VII 

I 

(2) 
(4) 

162.  45 

163.  45 

Mauritius.   ...  .......     .  .     .. 

89.00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3mor 

endi 

Marcl 

194 

Mexico.. 

I 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

(i) 

(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

$52. 85 

$ 

638.00 

64,  750. 00 

1, 165. 00 

2, 380. 00 

2, 

201, 

2,' 

7, 

2,i 
20, 

750. 00 

Total 

69, 735. 85 

236,! 

I 

V 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(2) 
(3) 

Netherlands 

10, 681. 00 

12  : 

8, 759. 69 

16,. 
44,  H 

Total 

19, 440. 69 

74,  ( 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Netherlands  Indies    

129.00 

3,' 

222,1 

22, 475.  50 

158.00 

417, 106. 12 

34,  j 

417, : 
7 ,; 

145,; 

Total. 

439, 868. 62 

830,' 

I 
I 

IV 

(4) 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

New  Caledonia 

, 

Newfoundland . 

383.00 

; 

Total 

383.00 

. 

III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

New  Zealand. 

1, 916,  870. 00 

1,916,!' 
! 

1.1 

i. 

6, 

Total 

1, 916, 870. 00 

1, 927, 1 

VII 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Nicaragua 

1, 292. 00 

1,  • 

Norway     .      _     _  _      

414. 83 

51, 606. 00 

33.71 

i 

' 

52,  ( 
36,! 
712,  ( 

192.00 
52.00 

2 J 

39,  t 

1, 515. 00 

hi 

Total 

53, 813.  54 

845,5 

I 
rv 

vn 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 

Panama 

3,£ 

104. 00 
8.20 

J 
f 

Total 

112.  20 

4,8 

i 

IV 

(4) 
(2) 

Paraguay     

2 

7,6 

Total 

7,8 

rv 

V 
VII 

(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

Peru 

30,1 

172.00 

3,6 
50,1 

600.00 

1,0 

Total 

772. 00 

85,0 

IL   20,    1940 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 

$51.  80 

44.00 

$68.00 
1, 900. 00 

80.00 

4, 300. 00 

355.  76 

1, 968. 00 

4, 831. 56 

V 

I 

IV 

(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 

600.00 

180.00 

227.50 

64.00 

125. 00 
82.00 

54.00 

614.  50 

ts  Settlements -  - 

I 
I 

IV 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(2) 

9.12 

9, 997. 00 
1.64 
2.47 

9,  997. 00 

1.64 
2.47 

10, 001. 11 

10,  001. 11 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(2) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

8, 000. 00 
5,  222. 00 
4,000.00 

233,  625. 00 
7,  524. 03 

329, 400. 00 

108, 000. 00 

128, 047. 00 

4, 000. 00 

233, 625. 00 

101, 617.  53 

1, 472,  520. 00 

Total               

587,  771. 03 

2,  047,  809.  53 

IV 
V 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

2, 679. 40 

8,  705. 40 

5, 300. 00 

9, 420. 00 

12, 320. 00 
156, 000. 00 

12, 099. 40 

182,  325.  40 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

294.  00 

1, 500.  00 

6,  000.  00 

Total                   

1, 500. 00 

6,  294. 00 

III 

IV 

V 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

5, 610.  00 

33.00 

6.20 

33,  234.  00 

33.00 

6.20 

115,  760.  00 

33,  273. 20 

121, 409.  20 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 

lu 

2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

108. 10 

171. 88 

173, 600.  00 

328. 20 

189, 528.  20 
9.00 

1, 753. 00 
8,  460.  08 

3,  553.  00 
9,  058. 15 
6,  000.  00 

156.00 

40,  228.  00 

Total 

10,  541.  28 

422,  412.  33 

guay 

I 

IV 
V 

(4) 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

131.00 

131.00 

433.00 

655.00 

2, 900. 00 

100.40 

555.00 

2, 900. 00 

100.40 

Total 

3, 686.  40 

4,119.40 

ezuela 

I     (1) 

(2) 

W 

III  (1) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

v     h) 

(2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

61.40 
225. 00 
36.00 

100.24 

225.  00 

68.93 

24,  000.  00 

3,411.00 

140.20 

5, 900. 00 

1,  366. 00 

4, 339.  00 

190.  20 

14, 900.  00 

8, 966.  00 
11,  000.  00 

1, 320. 61 
168.00 

3, 017.  68 
11,927.40 

Total 

12,  628.  21 

78,  734.  45 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

V      (3) 

$30, 780. 00 

$27, 016, 887.  50 

170, 125, 821. 83 

During  the  month  of  March,  334  arms  ex- 
port licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of 
989  such  licenses  issued  during  the  current 
year. 

Arms  Exported 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
exported  during  the  year  1940,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  month  of  March,  under  export 
licenses  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 


Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

I 

V 

(4) 
(2) 

$24.00 
400.00 

$24.00 

435.00 

Total.               

424. 00 

459. 00 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

4.00 
2,418.00 

70.00 

2,  418. 00 
642.00 

783.00 

18, 900.  00 

10,151.00 

29, 165. 00 

7.63 

806.00 

23, 800. 00 

13, 745. 48 

240, 416. 00 

7.53 

Total 

61, 428.  53 

281, 905.  01 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(4) 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

45.00 

39.00 

1, 138, 140. 00 

15.00 

5, 468. 00 

52, 467. 00 

130, 890. 00 

536.  75 

318. 00 

6, 948,  530. 00 

469. 00 

9, 968. 00 

129, 329. 00 

183, 246. 00 

Total - 

1, 327, 064. 00 

7,  272, 396. 75 

I 

IV 

(4) 
(2) 

17.29 
1.87 

17.29 

1.87 

Total 

19.16 

19.16 

I 

V 

(4) 
(3) 

30.79 

28, 496. 00 

65, 997. 00 

Total 

28, 496.  00 

66, 027.  79 

418 


Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

Bermuda...  . __  ... 

I 

(1) 

(4) 

$48.00 
16.00 

Total 

64  00 

I 

V 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Bolivia 

$39.00 
12,  500. 00 

39  00 

12, 500. 00 
1, 041.  69 
9,  600. 00 

Total.... 

12,  539. 00 

23  180  69 

I 

III 
IV 

V 
VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Brazil . 

67.00 

210.00 

81,  360. 00 

3,  000. 00 

3,  385.  00 

605  00 

4,  612. 00 
255,  240. 00 

5,  633. 00 
19, 878. 00 

139,  864. 00 

52, 983.  75 

28,  288.  75 

2.00 

5, 770. 00 
15, 820. 00 

Total.. 

109,  612. 00 

507, 106.  50 

IV 
VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

British  Honduras 

15.00 
18  00 

129.20 
108. 30 

129.20 
108. 30 

Total 

237.  50 

270.50 

I 

III 

rv 

V 

VI 
VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Canada.. 

3,  803.  28 

10.00 

4, 481. 03 

7, 060.  38 

10.00 

7, 160. 84 

1,  207,  233. 00 

2, 851.  30 

358.  59 

94,  589. 00 

64,031.70 

160, 645. 90 

36, 000. 00 

35,  243.  86 

36, 363.  70 

745. 00 
133.  70 

21,  564. 00 
42,  674.  29 

22,  489.  40 
36, 000.  00 
14,  304. 00 
17,  481. 00 

Total. 

163, 685.  70 

1,  651,  548.  27 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Chile 

338.00 

386. 00 
1  491  00 

900.00 

1, 309. 00 
3  500  00 

34  00 

22, 143.  00 
12  600  00 

Total 

1, 238. 00 

41,463.00 

I 

III 

IV 
V 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

China 

1  344  00 

2,900.00 

117, 925. 00 
850  00 

23  753  00 

306, 650.  00 
129  60 

5, 600.  00 

5, 644. 00 
110, 000. 00 
111,  569. 00 
221, 370.  00 

26, 343. 00 
2, 540. 00 

Total 

37, 383.  00 

899, 234.  60 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(4) 
0) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Colombia.. 

55  00 

587  00 

503.00 

1, 166. 00 

112,  600.  00 

5, 678.  00 

4, 000. 00 

601.00 

285.00 

1, 163. 00 

601.00 
285.00 

Total.. 

2, 552. 00 

124,972.00 

I 

IV 
V 

(4) 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3)  ! 

Costa  Rica 

4.00 
20.00 
3.00 

4.00 

20.00 

3.00 

14, 675.  00 

3, 300. 00 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULL! 
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Value 

Country  of  destination 
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Costa  Rica — Continued. 

VII  (1) 

$1,211.24 

$1, 

Total.. _. 

1, 238.  24 

19, 

I         (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

Cuba.. 

39.00 

120. 00 
1, 700. 00 
1, 800. 00 
3, 876. 00 

829.28 
8.00 

3, 

1, 

6, 

12, 

Total 

8, 372. 28 

25, 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 

(2) 
(3) 

Curacao 

6.00 

1 

30.00 
14, 000. 00 

21, 

Total.. __ 

14, 036. 00 

22, 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
VII    (1) 

Dominican  Republic 

500.00 
618. 80 

i 

Total 

1, 118. 80 

1,' 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

VII    (2) 

Ecuador 

2, 065. 00 
900.00 

Total.. 

2,965.00 

5,! 

IV  (1) 

(2) 

V  (2) 

Egypt 

3„ 

Total. 

4, 

I         (4) 
VII    (2) 

El  Salvador 

1, 750. 00 

i, 

Total.... 

1, 750. 00 

i 

I         (2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

Finland 

164,1 

742,  ( 
2, 289,  ] 

69,J 

450,! 
53,  ( 

474, 562. 00 
177, 660. 00 
933. 00 
3, 706. 00 
160,  595. 00 
53,000.00 

Total 

870, 456. 00 

3,  769,  i 

I        (2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

France.. __ 

227,  500. 00 

9, 981. 00 

12. 350. 00 

10, 183, 369. 00 

13,  208. 00 

18, 375. 00 

641, 249. 00 

777, 022. 00 

234,1 

23,* 

12,  £ 

24,  780, 1 

13,2 

18,3 

1,  S85,  t 

3,  759, 4 

Total.. 

11,883,054.00 

30, 727, 3 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

French  Indochina 

51.00 
11.00 

| 

Total 

62.00 

I         (2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

Great    Britain   and    Northern 
Ireland. 

337.  50 

3 
24,5 

49.00 
600. 00 

3 

8 

6, 209, 8 

1 

8, 000. 00 

211,403.50 

332,  590. 00 

1,  978. 00 

40, 000. 00 

8,0 

600,4 

1, 373, 8 

1.9 

40,0- 

Total 

594, 958. 00 

S,  260, 2 

419 


Category 

Value 

'ountry  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

I        (3) 
(4) 

$150. 00 
50.00 

$150. 00 

50.00 

200.00 

200. 00 

| 

I         (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

VII    (2) 

37.00 

- 

12.00 

159.00 

639. 00 

639.00 
3, 060. 00 

639. 00 

3, 907. 00 

VII   (2) 

I         (4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
VII    (2) 

6.00 

123.00 

86.00 

50, 000. 00 

260.00 

50, 469. 00 

Kong 

IV     (1) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

2,127.00 

5,  783, 00 

572. 76 
972. 74 
2,  006.  24 
158.00 
20, 500. 00 
672.00 

848.  53 

3, 641.  56 

2, 195.  24 

568.31 

20,  500. 00 

922.00 

1, 000. 00 

Total 

24, 881. 73 

29, 675. 64 

ad 

V       (1) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

116,823.00 

116, 823. 00 

75.00 
27.50 

346. 00 

27.50 

Total 

102.60 

373.  50 

D --- -- 

V  (2) 

V  (3) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

1,651.00 

ia 

18,077.00 

251.  45 

89.00 

289.28 

Total __ 

89.00 

540.  73 

I        (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

56.00 

1, 480. 00 

49, 750. 00 

113.00 

980. 00 

351.00 

15, 939. 00 

1,  480.  00 
174,  350.  00 
1,288.00 
1, 580. 00 
10,  543.  25 
17,  819. 00 

Total. 

..     68,613.00 

207, 116.  25 

I         (2) 

(4) 

(5) 

III     (2) 

V       (2) 

(3) 

15, 972. 00 

47.50 

155. 00 

1,312.00 
50,841.00 
30,515.00 

9,  674. 00 
157, 215. 50 
136,  279.  50 

Total 

82, 668. 00 

319, 343.  50 

berlands  Indies 

I        (2) 
(4) 
(6) 

III  (1) 

IV  h) 

(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

1, 868. 00 

681.77 

133, 200. 00 

281, 075. 00 
388,264.00 

18.00 

11,  406.  40 
441.17 

27, 290. 00 

6, 246. 00 

138,000.00 

37,062.00 

6,  246. 00 

138,000.00 

Total 

304, 754. 00 

865, 044.  34 

I         (4) 

I         0) 
(4) 

203. 00 

vfoundland 

51.00 

82. 24 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

Newfoundland— Continued. 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

$383. 00 
31.00 

$383. 00 
31.00 

414. 00 

547. 24 

New  Guinea,  Territory  of. .  ... 

V  (2) 

IV     (1) 

V  (2) 

(3) 

1, 500. 00 

202.00 

1,971.15 

2,  540.  00 

4,713.15 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 
VII   (1) 

1,264.00 

4,035.00 

1, 292. 00 

1,292.00 

1, 292. 00 

6,591.00 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

70.00 

285.00 

36,200.00 

1,014,076.00 

280. 00 

121.00 

2, 200. 00 

644.00 

36, 493.  20 

1,354,114.00 

280.  00 

137.  00 

2, 200.  00 

644. 00 

1,053,521.00 

1,394,223.20 

I        (2) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
VII   (1) 

3, 900. 00 

2, 100. 00 

52.00 

1,441.13 

1,457.60 

8, 950.  73 

IV     (2) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

2, 112. 00 

2, 112. 00 

64.00 

28, 610. 00 
3, 854. 00 

25,386.00 
1, 000. 00 

31,310.00 

10,376.00 

25,386.00 

1,000.00 

Total 

58, 850. 00 

68, 136.  00 

I        0) 
(4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII    (1) 

51.80 

44.00 

12.00 

2,  400. 00 

33.  00 

355.  76 

2, 896.  56 

V       (2) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     O) 

(2) 





600.  00 





180. 00 

180.  00 

227.  50 

71.00 
82.00 

71.00 
82.00 
60.52 

Total 

333. 00 

621. 02 

I         (1) 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 
VII    (1) 

9.12 

1.64 
2.47 

1.64 

2.47 
193.  80 

Total 

4.11 

197.  91 

I         (2) 

(4) 

III     (1) 

V       (1) 

(2) 

8, 000. 00 

16,  247.  00 

350, 900. 00 

108, 000.  00 

16,  307. 00 

1,  559,  900. 00 

65,  000.  00 

3,  261.  00 

111,172.95 

Total.... 

378, 408.  00 

1,  860,  379.  95 

Thailand 

I        (1) 

(4) 

IV     (1) 

17.65 

1.93 

1,  282. 66 

6, 983.  00 

420 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

March  1940 

3  months 

ending 

March  31, 

1940 

Thailand— Continued. 

V 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

$5,  300. 00 

$5, 300.  00 
2, 637. 00 

156, 000.  00 

193, 120. 00 

Total _ 

162, 582. 00 

208,  059. 58 

IV 

V 

(2) 

(2) 
(3) 

Trinidad 

18.00 

294.00 

3, 094. 00 
4, 500. 00 

Total— 

294. 00 

7, 612. 00 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(2) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

Turkey 

148, 135. 00 
158,  750. 00 

2, 100. 00 

8, 820. 00 

33.00 

6.20 

25, 389. 00 

1, 184, 184. 00 

8, 820. 00 

14, 236. 00 

1,  306.  20 

55, 216. 10 

41, 034. 00 

Total 

36,  348.  20 

1  611  681  30 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Union  of  South  Africa _.  . 

61  10 

127. 75 

136.88 
173, 600. 00 

7.00 

1, 850. 00 
1, 616. 88 

1, 850. 00 
3, 422. 96 
6, 000. 00 

156.00 

40, 064. 00 

Total 

3,  594. 63 

225,  297. 94 

V 

I 

IV 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 
(2) 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 

120, 512. 00 

publics. 

Uruguay.. ___ 

39  00 

433. 00 

243. 00 

Total 

715  00 

I 

III 
rv 

V 
VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Venezuela 

61.40 
246.00 
36.00 
28,000.00 
2,  289. 00 
143.  20 

246.00 

39.00 

28,000.00 

2, 820. 00 

190.20 

9,000  00 

3, 500. 00 

17, 000. 00 

162.  70 

168.00 

15, 044.  00 

35,000.00 

4, 781.  22 

8, 540. 40 

Total _ 

51, 606. 30 

103,  722.  22 

V 

(1) 

(2) 

Yugoslavia .. 

63, 000.  00 
23,315.00 

9, 045. 00 

Total ___ 

9, 045.  00 

86,315.00 

Grand  total. 

17,481,990.68 

61,041,791.67 

Country  of  origin 


Arms  Import  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
licensed  for  import  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  month  of  March  1940 : 


Brazil.. 
Canada. 


China.. 
France. 


India.. 

Mexico 

Switzerland. 


Total. 


Category 


V      (3) 

I       (1) 

(4) 

IV     (2) 


(21 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
III  (2) 
VII   (1) 

V  (2) 

V  (1) 

V  (2) 


Value 


$1,000.  CO 

50.00 

35.35 

9.00 

35.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1,679.00 

3, 245. 00 

18,924.00 

242.00 

10.00 

1, 350. 00 

265. 00 

1, 500. 00 

280.00 


Tc 



$K 


1 

OS 


During  the  month  of  March,  18  arms  im.] 
licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  51 1 
licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Categories  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 

PLEMENTS   OF  War 

The  categories  of  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war  in  the  appropriate  coin 
of  the  tables  printed  above  are  the  categci 
into  which  those  articles  were  divided  in) 
President's  proclamation  of  May  1,  15 
enumerating  the  articles  which  would  be  i 
sidered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implemi 
of  war  for  the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  ji 
resolution  of  May  1,  1937  [see  pages  119-5 
of  the  Bulletin  of  January  27,  1940  (Vol.! 
No.  31)]. 

Special  Statistics  in  Regard  to  Arms 
poets  to  Cuba 

In  compliance  with  article  II  of  the  conu 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  CubH 
suppress  smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  Ms: 
11,  1926,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  U 
clearance  of  shipments  of  merchandise  ] 
water,  air,  or  land,  from  any  of  the  portsc 
either  country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  ote 
country,  shall  be  denied  when  such  shipar. 
comprises  articles  the  importation  of  whicl: 
prohibited  or  restricted  in  the  country  to  wb 
such  shipment  is  destined,  unless  in  this  £ 
case  there  has  been  a  compliance  with  the  ■ 
uisites  demanded  by  the  laws  of  both  cor 
tries." 
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in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba  which 
ict  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  by  requir- 
an  import  permit  for  each  shipment,  ex- 
licenses  for  shipments  of  arms,  ammuni- 
,  and  implements  of  war  to  Cuba  are  re- 
ed for  the  articles  enumerated  below  in 
tion  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
ddent's  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937 : 

)  Arms  and  small  arms  using  ammunition 
diber  .22  or  less,  other  than  those  classed  as 

I  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  of 

:inds  and  calibers,  other  than  those  classed 

)ys,  and  of  guns  and  machine  guns. 

1   Ammunition  for  the  arms  and  small 

sunder  (1)  above. 

:)  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 

l  cross-guard  hilts. 

■)  Explosives  as  follows:  explosive  pow- 

of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes;  nitrocellu- 
having  a  nitrogen  content  of  12  percent  or 

diphenylamine ;  dynamite  of  all  kinds; 
)glycerine ;  alkaline  nitrates  (ammonium, 
ssium,  and  sodium  nitrate);  nitric  acid; 
)benzene  (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane)  ;  sul- 
r;  sulphuric  acid;  chlorate  of  potash;  and 
ones. 

I  Tear  gas  (C6H5C0CH2C1)  and  other 
lar  nontoxic  gases  and  apparatus  designed 
the  storage  or  projection  of  such  gases. 

he  table  printed  below  indicates,  in  respect 
censes  authorizing  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
he  articles  and  commodities  listed  in  the 
:eding  paragraph,  issued  by  the  Secretary 
State  during  March  1940,  the  number  of 
lses  and  the  value  of  the  articles  and  com- 
iities  described  in  the  licenses: 


Number  of  licenses 

Section 

Value 

Total 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(5) 

$1,737.50 
1, 253. 00 
5, 603. 00 

85, 072.  24 

| 

[      $93, 665. 74 
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exported  to  Cuba  during  March  1940  under 
licenses  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 


Section 

Value 

Total 

(1)           

$354. 20 

7, 825.  50 

38. 326. 80 

1 

(3)                        

\      $46,  506.  50 

(5)              _ _ 

J 

Tin- Plate  Scrap 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  number 
of  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1940,  up  to 
and  including  the  month  of  March,  authorizing 
the  export  of  tin-plate  scrap  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  February  15,  1936, 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
together  with  the  number  of  tons  authorized  to 
be  exported  and  the  value  thereof: 


March  1940 

3  months  ending 
March  31,  1940 

Country  of  destination 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

293 

$5, 456.  50 

2,429 

$46, 893.  38 

During  the  month  of  March,  8  tin-plate  scrap 
licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  36  such 
licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Helium 

The  table  printed  below  gives  the  essential 
information  in  regard  to  the  licenses  issued 
during  the  month  of  March  1940  authorizing 
the  exportation  of  helium  gas  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  on  September  1, 
1937,  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto : 


he  table  printed  below  indicates  the  value 
the  articles  and  commodities  listed  above 


Applicant  for  license 

Purchaser  in  for- 
eign country 

Country 
of  desti- 
nation 

Quantity 

in  cubic 

feet 

Total 
value 

The  Linde  Air  Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The  O.  H.  Johns 
Glass  Co. 

Canada- 

.353 

$48.00 
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International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  etc. 


Foreign  Service 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
AGRICULTURE  AT  ROME 


OF 


[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome  will  convene  its  Fifteenth  General  As- 
sembly at  that  city  on  May  20,  1940.  The 
President  has  approved  the  appointment  of  the 
following  persons  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  meeting: 

Chairman  of  the  delegation: 

Mr.  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  American  Member  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Institute 

Delegates  on  the  fart  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

Mr.  Loyd  V.  Steere,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  London 

Mr.  John  L.  Stewart,  Senior  Agricultural 
Economist  and  Chief,  Information  Section, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Mrs.  Laura  Lubin  Saqui,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delegate  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and, 
the  Virgin  Islands: 
Mr.  J.  Clyde  Marquis 

Secretary  of  the  delegation: 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Dowling,  Third  Secretary, 
American  Embassy,  Rome. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome  is  a  permanent  organization  which  acts 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  economic, 
scientific,  and  technical  problems  as  they  affect 
agriculture.  It  also  supplies  national  organi- 
zations with  information  on  production,  prices, 
and  international  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  Government  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute  and  contributes  an  annual  sum  for 
American  participation  in  its  work. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  April  20] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Uii 
States  since  April  6, 19Ifi: 

Frank    P.    Lockhart,    of    Pittsburg, 
counselor  of  embassy  at  Peiping,  China, 
been  assigned  as  consul  general  at  Shanjj 
China. 

David  McK.   Key,  of  Chattanooga,  Tn 
second    secretary   of   legation   and   consu 
Ottawa,  Canada,  has  been  designated  sen 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Rome,  Italy. 

Bertel  E.  Kuniholm,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  » 
sul  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  been  assi^i 
as  consul  at  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  where? 
American  Consulate  will  be  established. 

Edward  G.  Trueblood,  of  Evanston,  111.,? 
ond  secretary  of  embassy  at  Santiago,  C| 
has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Departi 
of  State. 

Rolland  Welch,  of  Texas,  Foreign  Seix 
officer,  designated  as  assistant  commercial \ 
tache  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  has  1( 
designated  third  secretary  of  embassy  and 
consul  at  Panama,  Panama,  and  will  serv: 
dual  capacity. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  Fori] 
Service  officers,  unclassified;  vice  consuls* 
career;  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  s1 
ice  of  the  United  States;  and  they  have  u 
assigned  as  vice  consuls  at  the  posts  indica  c 

Donald  B.  Calder,  of  New  York,  N.  T.,  to  Zurich 
Lewis  E.  Gleeck,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  Vancouve 
Clark  E.  Husted,  Jr.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Naples 
Richard  A.  Johnson,  of  Moline,  111.,  to  Barcelona 
M.  Gardon  Knox,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Vienna 
Alfred    H.    Lovell,    Jr.,    of    Ann    Arbor,    Mich.,  | 

Montreal 
Lee  D.  Randall,  of  Highland  Park,  111.,  to  Marseil 
Byron  B.  Snyder,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Geno: 
Wallace  W.  Stuart,  of  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  to  Hah 
Joseph  J.  Wagner,  of  Jamaica  Park,  N.  Y.,  to  Habi 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

eral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

jiwn 

ccording  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
^ue  of  Nations  dated  March  11,  1940,  the 
■etary  General  received  on  February  20, 
),  a  communication  from  the  Belgian  Gov- 
nent  informing  him  in  regard  to  the  decla- 
ims made  by  Australia  and  Canada  when 
ering  to  the  General  Act  for  the  Pacific 
lement  of  International  Disputes  of  Sep- 
ber  26,  1928,  that,  while  taking  note  of 
e  declarations,  the  Belgian  Government 
rves  its  point  of  view. 

rmanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

at  Britain 

here  is  quoted  below  a  circular  letter  from 
League  of  Nations  dated  March  29,  1940, 
irding  the  termination  by  Great  Britain  of 
acceptance  of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the 
tute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
lal  Justice  and  its  acceptance  thereof  on  new 
ditions : 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  His 
jesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
's  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  a  communica- 
l  dated  February  28th,  1940,  has  trans- 
ted  to  me  a  declaration  of  the  same  date 
ninating  the  acceptance  by  His  Majesty's 
pernment  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  com- 
sory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
ernational  Justice  (Article  36,  paragraph  2, 
;he  Statute  of  the  Court). 
This  declaration  reads  as  follows : 


'"On  the  19th  September,  1929,  the  Right 
Honourable  Arthur  Henderson,  M.  P.,  at  that 
time  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  _  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  the  following 
declaration  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  declaration 
was  ratified  on  February  5th,  1930 : 

"  'On  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  subject  to  ratification, 
I  accept  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without 
special  convention,  on  condition  of  reciprocity, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  conformity 
with  Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  there- 
after until  such  time  as  notice  may  be  given 
to  terminate  the  acceptance,  over  all  disputes 
arising  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  dec- 
laration with  regard  to  situations  or  facts 
subsequent  to  the  said  ratification,  other  than : 

"  'Disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  have  agreed  or  shall  agree  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  method  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement; and 

"  'Disputes  with  the  Government  of  any  other 
Member  of  the  League  which  is  a  Member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  of 
which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  such  manner 
as  the  parties  have  agreed  or  shall  agree ;  and 

"  'Disputes  with  regard  to  questions  which  by 
international  law  fall  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  'and  subject  to  the  condition  that  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  reserve  the  right  to  require 
that  proceedings  in  the  Court  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  respect  of  any  dispute  which  has 
been  submitted  to  and  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  pro- 
vided that  notice  to  suspend  is  given  after  the 
dispute  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  and 
is  given  within  ten  days  of  the  notification  of 
the  initiation  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court, 
and  provided  also  that  such  suspension  shall 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  such 
longer  period  as  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  or  determined  by  a  decision  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  Council  other  than  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

"  'On  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  I,  Viscount  Halifax,  His 
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Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  hereby  terminate  their  acceptance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  conformity 
with  paragraph  2  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute. 
"  'London.    28th  February,  1940. 

Halifax.' 

"By  the  same  communication,  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  trans- 
mitted to  me  a  further  declaration  dated 
February  28th,  1940,  by  which,  subject  to  the 
reservations  therein  set  out,  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  for 
a  further  period. 

"This  second  declaration  reads  as  follows : 

"  'In  my  declaration  of  today's  date,  I,  Vis- 
count Halifax,  His  Majesty's  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  announced 
the  termination  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  in  conformity  with  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court. 

"  'On  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  I  now  declare  that  they 
accept  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without 
special  convention,  on  condition  of  reciprocity, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  in  conformity 
with  paragraph  2  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
today's  date  and  thereafter  until  such  time  as 
notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  the  accept- 
ance, over  all  disputes  arising  after  February 
5th,  1930,  with  regard  to  situations  or  facts 
subsequent  to  the  same  date ;  other  than : — 

"  'Disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  have  agreed  or  shall  agree  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  method  of  peaceful 
settlement ; 

"  'Disputes  with  the  Government  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  League  which  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
all  of  which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  such 
manner  as  the  parties  have  agreed  or  shall 
agree ; 

"  'Disputes  with  regard  to  questions  which 
by  international  law  fall  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  United  Kingdom ;  and 

"  'Disputes  arising  out  of  events  occurring  at 
a  time  when  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  involved  in  hostilities; 

"  'and  subject  to  the  condition  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  reserve  the  right  to  re- 


quire that  proceedings  in  the  Court  shall 
suspended  in  respect  of  any  dispute  which 
been  submitted  to  and  is  under  consideras 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  ] 
vided  that  notice  to  suspend  is  given  after! 
dispute  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council 
is  given  within  ten  days  of  the  notification 
the  initiation  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Cc 
and  provided  also  that  such  suspension  sj 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  twelve  months 
such  longer  period  as  may  be  agreed  by  i 
parties  to  the  dispute  or  determined  by  a  ci 
sion  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  o 
than  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
"  'London.    28th  February,  1940. 

Halifax.1 
LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of  At 
ney  Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroaf 

Panama 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Amer 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  t 
letter  dated  April  11,  1940,  that  on  April 
1940,  the  Ambassador  of  Panama  at  Wash 
ton,  signed  ad  referendum  on  behalf  of 
Government  the  Protocol  on  Uniformity 
Powers  of  Attorney  Which  Are  To  Be  Util 
Abroad,  which  was  opened  for  signature 
the  Union  on  February  17,  1940. 

AVIATION 

Arrangement  With   New   Zealand  for 
Importation  of  Aircraft  (Executive  Ag 
ment  Series  No.  167) 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  January 
and  February  28,  1940,  between  the  Ameri 
Consul  General  at  Wellington  and  the  Pr 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  the  United  St 
and  New  Zealand  entered  into  an  arrangeir 
relating  to  the  importation  into  New  Zeal 
of  aircraft  and  aircraft  components  manu: 
tured  in  the  United  States.  The  arrangeir 
applies  to  civil  aircraft  and  aircraft  cl 
ponents  constructed  in  the  continental  Un 
States,  including  Alaska,  and  exported  to  I 
Zealand  as  merchandise.  The  arrangeir 
provides  that  the  competent  aeronautical 
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pities  of  New  Zealand  will,  upon  certain 
ditions,  confer  the  same  validity  upon  cer- 
ates of  airworthiness  for  export  issued  by 

competent  aeronautical  authorities  of  the 
ited  States  for  complete  aircraft  subse- 
ntly  to  be  registered  in  New  Zealand  and 

certain  components  imported  into  New 
land  as  if  such  certificates  had  been  issued 
suant  to  regulations  in  force  on  the  subject 
New  Zealand. 

he  conditions  upon  which  the  aeronautical 
horities  of  New  Zealand  will  approve  the 
>ortation  and  use  of  components  for  which 
jrtificate  of  airworthiness  is  not  issued  are 
>  set  forth  in  the  arrangement, 
'he  arrangement  became  effective  on  March 
L940. 

LABOR 

Convention  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference 

?  Netherlands 

iccording  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
igue  of  Nations  dated  March  21,  1940,  the 
;rument  of  ratification  by  the  Netherlands 
the  Convention  Concerning  Statistics  of 
ges  and  Hours  of  Work  in  the  Principal 
ling  and  Manufacturing  Industries,  Includ- 

Building  and  Construction,  and  in  Agri- 
ture,  adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
iference  at  its  twenty-fourth  session 
3neva,  June  2-22, 1938),  was  registered  with 

Secretariat  on  March  9,  1940. 
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The  convention  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Sweden. 

POSTAL 

Universal  Postal  Convention  of  1939 

Philippine  Islands 

The  United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  a  communication  dated  March  8, 
1940,  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention,  the  regulations  for 
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Europe 

OCLAMATIONS  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  NEUTRALITY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND 
NORWAY 


used  to  the  press  April  25] 

clamation  of  a  state  of  war  between 
Germany  and  Norway 

r  the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  1  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
gress  approved  November  4,  1939,  provides 
>art  as  follows: 

rhat  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Con- 
3S  by  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that 
*e  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreign 
es,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
irity  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
tes  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
ited  States,  the  President  shall  issue  a  proc- 
ation  naming  the  states  involved;  and  he 
U,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  name 
er  states  as  and  when  they  may  become  in- 
?ed  in  the  war." 

lnd  whereas  it  is  further  provided  by  sec- 
1 13  of  the  said  joint  resolution  that 

The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
Igate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
ent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary  and 
per  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of 
5  joint  resolution ;  and  he  may  exercise  any 
ver  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
it  resolution  through  such  officer  or  officers, 
igency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct." 


Jow,  therefore, 


I,  Franklin  D.  Koosevelt, 
isident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  act- 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 


ferred on  me  by  the  said  joint  resolution,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  a  state  of  war  unhappily 
exists  between  Germany  and  Norway,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  security  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in 
preventing  violations  of  the  said  joint  resolu- 
tion and  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment 
any  offenders  against  the  same. 

And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  power  to  exercise  any  power  or  au- 
thority conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  res- 
olution, as  made  effective  by  this  my  procla- 
mation issued  thereunder,  which  is  not  specifi- 
cally delegated  by  Executive  order  to  some 
other  officer  or  agency  of  this  Government,  and 
the  power  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  its 
provisions. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25" 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 

[seal]     Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty, 
and    of   the   Independence   of   the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

By  the  President : 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  2398] 
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[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Proclaiming  the  Neutrality  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  Between  Germany,  on 
the  One  Hand,  and  Norway,  on  the  Other 
Hand 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  be- 
tween Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Norway, 
on  the  other  hand ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  citizens  and  of  persons  within 
its  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  enforce  its 
laws  and  treaties,  and  in  order  that  all  persons, 
being  warned  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf, 
and  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  pre- 
vented from  any  violation  of  the  same,  do  here- 
by declare  and  proclaim  that  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  my  proclamation  of  September  5,  1939, 
proclaiming  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
in  a  war  between  Germany  and  France;  Po- 
land; and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  apply  equally  in 
respect  to  Norway. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25" 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 

[seal]     Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty, 
and    of   the   Independence   of   the 
United   States  of   America  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty- fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  2399] 
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[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Use  of  Ports  or  Territorial  Waters  of 
United  States  by  Submarines  of  Fori 
Belligerent  States 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states  ( 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  11  of  the  Joint  Resolu 
approved  November  4,  1939,  provides : 

"Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which 
United  States  is  neutral,  the  President  shall  g 
that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  oil 
ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  St* 
by  the  submarines  or  armed  merchant  vesseh 
a  foreign  state,  will  serve  to  maintain  pil 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  stsa 
or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  I 
United  States  and  its  citizens,  or  to  promoted 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  nl 
proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  thereafter  be  i 
lawful  for  any  such  submarine  or  armed  rj 
chant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the  territci 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart  th'i 
from,  except  under  such  conditions  and  sufclj 
to  such  limitations  as  the  President  may  i 
scribe.  Whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  cofl: 
tions  which  have  caused  him  to  issue  his  pro  J 
mation  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  J 
proclamation  and  the  provisions  of  this  seci) 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply,  except  aft 
offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation 

Whereas  there  exists  a  state  of  war  betas 
Germany  and  Norway; 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  Americii 
neutral  in  such  war ; 

Whereas  by  my  proclamation  of  Novem 
4, 1939,  issued  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  I 
quoted  above,  I  placed  special  restrictions  on  i 
use  of  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  Unix 
States  by  the  submarines  of  France;  German 
Poland ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  is 
tralia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union 
South  Africa ; 
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IW,  THEEEFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.   ROOSEVELT, 

ident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
g  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
id  in  me  by  the  foregoing  provision  of  sec- 
11  of  the  Joint  Resolution  approved  No- 
>er  4, 1939,  do  by  this  proclamation  declare 
proclaim  that  the  provisions  of  my  proc- 
,tion  of  November  4,  1939,  in  regard  to  the 
)f  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the 
ed  States,  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone,  by 
iubmarines  of  France;  Germany;  Poland; 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia, 
tda,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
ca,  shall  also  apply  to  the  use  of  the  ports 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
ve  of  the  Canal  Zone,  by  the  submarines  of 
^ay. 

sd  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
le  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in  pre- 
ing  violations  of  the  said  Joint  Resolution, 
this  my  proclamation  issued  thereunder, 
in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any 
iders  against  the  same. 
I  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
1  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
imerica  to  be  affixed. 
one  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25"  day 

of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eal]     nineteen  hundred  and  forty,  and  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United 
es  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
th. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
y  the  President : 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  2400] 

ased  to  the  press  April  25] 

Executive  Order 

scribing  Regulations  Governing  the  En- 
rcement  of  the  Neutrality  of  the  United 
<ates 

rHEREAS,  under  the  treaties  of  the  United 
es  and  the  law  of  nations  it  is  the  duty  of 
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the  United  States,  in  any  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  neutral,  not  to  permit  the 
commission  of  unneutral  acts  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States ; 

And  whereas,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
me  on  the  25th  day  of  April  declaring  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
war  now  existing  between  Germany,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Norway,  on  the  other  hand : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  more  effec- 
tive the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said 
treaties,  law  of  nations,  and  proclamation,  I 
hereby  prescribe  that  the  provisions  of  my  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  8233  of  September  5,  1939, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
apply  equally  in  respect  to  Norway. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  White  House 
April  25,  1940. 

[No.  8398] 

The  following  regulations  have  been  codified 
under  Title  22:  Foreign  Relations;  Chapter  I: 
Department  of  State;  and  Subchapter  A:  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  : 

"Part  55C— Travel 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  Novem- 
ber 4,  1939,  and  of  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion of  April  10, 1940,  the  regulations  in  22  CFR 
55C.1  and  55C.2  of  November  6,  1939,  as 
amended  November  17,  1939,  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§  55C.1  American  diplomatic,  consular,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officers.  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  and  their  families,  members 
of  their  staffs  and  their  families,  and  American 
military  and  naval  officers  and  personnel  and 
their  families  may  travel  pursuant  to  orders  on 
vessels  of  France;  Germany;  Poland;  or  the 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
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Norway  if  the  public  service  requires.  (Sec.  5, 
Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved 
Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2398,  April  25,  1940.) 

"§  55C.2  Other  American  citizens.  Other 
American  citizens  may  travel  on  vessels  of 
France ;  Germany ;  Poland ;  or  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Norway :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  travel  on  or  over  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean,  north  of  35  degrees  north  lati- 
tude and  east  of  66  degrees  west  longitude  or  on 
or  over  other  waters  adjacent  to  Europe  or  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  or  adjacent  islands  shall 
not  be  permitted  except  when  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Passport  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  an  American  Diplomatic  or 
Consular  officer  abroad  in  each  case.  (Sec.  5, 
Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved 
Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2398,  April  25,  1940.) 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State. 

"April  25,  1940." 


''Part  12 — Commerce  With  States  Engaged  in 
Armed  Conflict 

"§  12.1  Exportation  or  transportation  of 
articles  or  materials — (f)  Norway.  The  regu- 
lations under  section  2  (c)  and  (i)  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  November  4, 
1939,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  promulgated 
on  November  10  (22  CFR  12.1  (a)-(d))1  and 
November  25  (22  CFR  12.1  (e)),2  1939,  hence- 
forth apply  equally  in  respect  to  the  export  or 


1  Regulations  (l)-(4)  in  "Regulations  under  section 
2  (c)  and  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved November  4,  1939,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  November  16,  1939  (4  F.  R.  4598 
DI),  have  been  designated  as  22  CFR  12.1  (a) -(d). 

Regulation  (5)  (4  F.  R.  4701  DI)  has  been  desig- 
nated as  22  CFR  12.1(e). 


transport  of  articles  and  materials  to  Norvi 
(Sees.  2  (c),  (i),  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Co| 
2d  sess.,  approved  Nov.  4,  1939 ;  Proc.  No.  2 
April  25, 1940.) 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  Stat 
"April  25,  1940." 

"Part   40 — Solicitation    and    Collection 
Contributions      for      Use      in      Ceri: 
Countries 

"§  40.17  Contributions  for  use  in  Non>\ 
The  rules  and  regulations  (22  CFR  40.1-j 
under  section  8  of  the  joint  resolution  of  (i 
gress  approved  November  4,  1939,  which 
Secretary  of  State  promulgated  on  Noven- 
6,  1939,3  henceforth  apply  equally  to  the  so; 
tation  and  collection  of  contributions  for  us] 
Norway.  (Sec.  8,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Coj 
2d  sess.,  approved  Nov.  4,  1939 ;  Proc.  No.  21 
April  25, 1940.) 

Cordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  Stat 

"April  25, 1940." 

♦  +  ♦ 

i 
PROCLAMATION  DEFINING  COMB.I 
AREA 

Erratum 

On  page  379  of  the  Bulletin  for  April! 
1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  42),  the  number  of 
President's  proclamation  of  April  10,  111 
should  be  No.  2394  rather  than  No.  8389.  'i 
correction  should  also  be  made  in  the  psJ 
graph  which  follows  the  proclamation. 


'  4  F.  R.  4510  DI. 
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SATH  OF  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
ATTACHE  IN  NORWAY 

sed  to  the  presa  April  22] 

ie  American  Minister  to  Sweden,  Mr. 
erick  A.  Sterling,  reported  to  the  Depart- 
I  at  1  p.  m.,  April  22  (Stockholm  time), 
he  had  just  received  a  telegram  from  Op- 
Norway,  dated  April  21,  and  signed 
[or  Yssum,"  presumably  a  Norwegian 
y  officer,  which  reads  as  follows : 

jnerican  Military  Attache  Captain  Losey 
killed  by  German  bomber  plane  at  Dombas 
y.  Inform  Mrs.  Harriman.  He  will  be 
tomorrow  Monday  via  Roros  to  Fjallnas 
•e  instructions  from  Legation  are  awaited." 

inister  Sterling  has  told  the  American 
1  attache,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ole  O.  Hagen,  who  is 
near  Fjallnas,  Sweden,  to  receive  remains 
await  further  instructions.  The  Depart- 
t  has  instructed  the  American  Legation  at 
kholm  to  obtain  all  possible  information 
he  circumstances  of  Captain  Losey's  death, 
ipt.  Robert  M.  Losey,  the  American  assist- 
military  attache  for  air,  was  reported  by 
American  Minister  to  Norway,  Mrs.  Flor- 
Jaffray  Harriman,  on  April  20,  to  have 
j  into  Norway  to  meet  the  group  of  Ameri- 
i  who  were  presumed  to  be  en  route  to 
!ia,  Sweden,  over  the  northern  road  from 
jhammer,  Norway. 

his  group  was  under  the  escort  of  Lt. 
ldr.  Ole  O.  Hagen,  American  naval  at- 
le.  Minister  Sterling  in  Stockholm  reports 
;  the  party  crossed  the  Norwegian  frontier 
he  Swedish  town  of  Fjallnas  on  April  21. 
were  well. 

>ased  to  the  press  April  23] 

he  American  Minister  to  Sweden  tele- 
phed  the  Department  this  afternoon  that 
3.  Harriman's  chauffeur,  who  was  with 
)t.  Robert  M.  Losey  when  he  was  killed,  had 
phoned  the  Legation  at  Stockholm  at  4 :  30 
m.  (Swedish  time),  from  Hede,  Sweden. 
i  chauffeur  had  accompanied  the  body  to 
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Hede  from  Norway  and  on  Minister  Sterling's 
instructions  was  also  accompanying  it  to  Stock- 
holm on  the  first  available  train,  which  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Stockholm  at  9  a.  m., 
April  25. 

Minister  Sterling  stated  that  Mrs.  Harri- 
man's chauffeur  had  informed  him  over  the 
telephone  that  he  and  Captain  Losey  came 
into  Dombas  on  a  special  train ;  that  while  the 
train  was  in  the  station  there  was  an  air  raid 
alarm,  and  he  and  Captain  Losey  went  into  a 
tunnel  about  150  yards  from  the  station.  Cap- 
tain Losey  was  standing  near  the  entrance  to 
the  tunnel  when  he  was  struck  in  the  heart  by  a 
bomb  splinter  and  killed  instantly.  He  stated 
that  5  or  6  other  people  were  killed*  and  about 
14  were  wounded. 

Minister  Sterling  later  reported  that  the 
Swedish  General  Staff  was  sending  a  special 
car  and  military  escort  to  bring  the  body  of 
Captain  Losey  from  Hede  to  Stockholm. 

He  further  reported  that  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, he  was  making  arrangements  to  send  the 
remains  to  the  United  States. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

EVACUATION  OF  AMERICANS  FROM 
NORWAY 

[Released  to  the  press  April  24] 

The  American  Minister  to  Sweden  reported 
to  the  Department  the  morning  of  April  24  that 
the  American  Minister  to  Norway  arrived 
safely  in  Stockholm  on  the  night  of  April  23. 

Minister  Sterling  also  reported  that  the  party 
of  Americans  who  had  been  evacuated  from 
Oslo  to  the  interior  of  Norway  and  who  later 
were  brought  across  the  Swedish  border  under 
the  escort  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Ole  O.  Hagen,  Ameri- 
can naval  attache,  had  arrived  in  Stockholm 
the  morning  of  April  24  and  that  all  were  well. 
The  names  of  the  party  follow : 

Mrs.  Raymond  Cox  and  son 
Mrs.  Thormod  Klath  and  child 
Mrs.  Austin  Preston  and  child  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Powell 


"n 
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Mrs.  Brigg  Perkins  and  child 
Mrs.  Easton  Kelsey  and  child 
Prof.  Andreas  Ronhovde,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, wife,  and  two  children. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

EXCHANGE    OF    CONSULAR    REPRE- 
SENTATIVES WITH  ICELAND 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Through  an  exchange  of  telegrams  on  April 
23  and  24, 1940,  between  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  and  the  Minister 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLED 

of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Iceland,  the  Honoraj 
Stefan  Joh.  Stef  ansson,  the  Government  of  tj 
United  States  accorded  provisional  recognitii 
to  Mr.  Vilhjalmur  Thor  as  Consul  General  :i 
Iceland  in  New  York  with  jurisdiction  to  con 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  poss- 
sions,  including  the  Philippine  Islands  and  1i 
Canal  Zone;  and  the  Government  of  Icelal 
accorded  to  Mr.  Bertil  E.  Kuniholm  provisioil 
recognition  as  American  Consul  at  Reykjav. 
whose  consular  district  will  include  all  of  I] 
land. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  WAR  TRADE  POLICIES 


[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

On  March  6  last,  Prof.  Charles  Rist,  former 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  and 
at  present  acting  as  economic  adviser  to  the 
French  Ministry  of  Blockade,  and  Mr.  F. 
Ashton-Gwatkin,  adviser  on  policy  to  the 
British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to  assist  the  French  and 
British  Ambassadors  in  examining  current 
problems  growing  out  of  measures  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  adopted  by  the  French  and  the 
British  Governments  in  the  war  in  Europe. 

A  number  of  conversations  have  taken  place 
since  that  time  in  the  Department  of  State  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  representatives  of  the  French  and  the 
British  Embassies  in  which  Messrs.  Rist  and 
Ashton-Gwatkin  have  participated.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  and  the  British  Em- 
bassies have  stated  in  these  conversations  that 
their  Governments  desire  to  diminish  the  in- 
conveniences caused  to  neutral  trade  and  in- 
terests in  every  practicable  way  so  long  as  this 
does  not  lessen  the  effect  of  the  contraband  con- 
trol in  all  its  branches  which  the  United  Kinjr- 
dom  and  France  consider  an  absolutely  neces- 


sary part  of  the  war  in  which  the  two  countr; 
are  at  present  engaged.  The  representatives  I 
the  American  Government  on  their  part  ma= 
it  clear  that  in  discussing  individual  cases  wi 
the  view  to  mitigating  the  inconvenience 
American  interests  it  must  be  understood  til 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  reser; 
all  of  its  rights  under  international  law  and; 
not  to  be  understood  as  accepting  any  princi]-! 
of  interference  with  bona  fide  neutral  trade 
During  the  conversations,  there  has  been  u 
tended  discussion  of  various  difficulties  cam] 
to  American  importers  by  the  measures  tain 
by  the  French  and  the  British  Governmei: 
in  respect  of  exports  from  Germany.  Is 
French  and  the  British  representatives  stall 
that  they  recognized  that  these  measures  hi 
created  hard  cases  and  that  there  is  every  <• 
sire  to  redress  such  grievances  where  the 
genuine  character  is  proved.  They  have  accoi- 
ingly  indicated  to  the  Department  of  Sta 
that  their  Governments  are  prepared,  in  t2 
light  of  these  discussions,  to  reexamine  th<3 
applications  of  American  importers  on  whii 
unfavorable  decisions  have  been  given.  Tbf 
stated    that    applications    for    reexaminatii 


'rnn 


Id  be  lodged  with  French  or  British  con- 
f  officers  in  the  United  States  before  June 
40. 

3  regards  the  future,  the  French  and  the 
ish  representatives  stated  that  applica- 
>  would  be  received  by  French  or  British 
ular  officers  for  exemption  in  respect  of 
Tories  of  goods  which  afford  matter  for 
ial  consideration  and  are  unobtainable 
phere  than  in  Germany, 
tie  American  representatives  took  ad- 
age of  the  presence  of  Professor  Rist  and 
Ashton-Gwatkin  in  Washington  to  draw 
ition  to  the  effect  of  Anglo-French  war 
e  policies  on  exports  of  certain  American 
lucts  to  France  and  Great  Britain  and 
r  colonial  territories.  The  French  and 
British  representatives  pointed  to  the  large 
eases  in  exports  to  their  respective  coun- 
i  from  the  United  States.  In  particular, 
'  stated   that  there   is   every   expectation 

the  total  amount  of  imports  from  the 
ted  States  into  their  countries  will  con- 
e  to  increase,  and  that  in  consequence 
lucts  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
t  necessarily  be  given  preference  by  their 
ernments  in  the  matter  of  availability  of 
ign  exchange  and  shipping.  While  this 
led  to  a  curtailment  of  purchases  of  cer- 

other  American  products,  the  French  and 
British  representatives  assured  the  Ameri- 
representatives  that  every  effort  would  be 
le  by  their  respective  Governments  to 
ntain  their  purchases  of  these  American 
iucts  at  as  high  a  level  as  is  compatible 
i   the    circumstances   in    which    they    are 
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placed.  The  whole  question  of  French  and 
British  purchases  of  American  commodities 
will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  discussions 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Washington. 

As  regards  the  long-term  trade  policies  of 
the  French  and  the  British  Governments,  the 
representatives  of  the  French  and  the  British 
Embassies  stated  categorically  that  the  re- 
strictive measures  rendered  necessary  by  the 
war  were  of  an  entirely  temporary  character 
and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
French  and  the  British  Governments  would 
return  to  liberal  commercial  policies  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  progressive  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  and  to  world  trade  conducted 
on  a  multilateral  basis.  They  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  long-term  commercial  objectives 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  trade-agreements  program  which  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  United  States  since 
1934.  In  this  connection  the  British  repre- 
sentatives renewed  the  assurance  given  by 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  on 
January  31,  1940,  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
using  restrictions  which  it  has  been  compelled 
to  impose  upon  imports  from  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  altering  permanent 
channels  of  trade  and  that  it  intends  as  soon 
as  may  be  possible  to  return  to  its  normal 
peace-time  commercial  policy  as  laid  down  in 
the  trade  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  French  representatives  drew 
attention  to  public  statements  of  M.  Edouard 
Daladier  and  M.  Paul  Reynaud  in  favor  of  a 
speedy  return  to  a  sound  economic  policy. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 

Tabulation  of  Contributions 


eased  to  the  press  April  24] 

'ollowing  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
ected  and  disbursed  during  the  period  Sep- 
her  6,  1939,  through  March  31,  1940,  as 
wn  in  the  reports  submitted  by  persons  and 

227456 — 40 2 


organizations  registered  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  con- 
tributions to  be  used  for  relief  in  belligerent 
countries,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of  No- 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLEi 


vember  4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  the  same  date. 

This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to  contri- 
butions solicited  and  collected  for  relief  in  bel- 
ligerent countries  (France;  Germany;  Poland; 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa)  or  for  the  relief  of  refugees  driven 
out  of  these  countries  by  the  present  war.  The 
statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation  do  not 
include  information  regarding  relief  activities 
which  a  number  of  organizations  registered 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  carrying 
on  in  nonbelligerent  countries  but  for  which 


registration  is  not  required  under  the  Neuti 
ity  Act  of  1939. 

The  American   National  Red  Cross  is) 
quired  by  law  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
War  for  audit  "a  full,  complete,  and  itemi 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  w] 
ever  kind."    In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessj 
duplication  of  work,  this  organization  is  i 
required  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
regulations  governing  the  solicitation  and 
lection  of  contributions  for  relief  in  belligei 
countries,  and  the  tabulation  does  not,  th 
fore,    include    information    in    regard    to 
activities. 


Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


American  and   French  Students'   Correspondence  Exchange,   New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1939.     France 

American  Association  for  Assistance  to  French  Artists,  Inc.,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.     France 

American  Auxiliary  Committee  de  L'Union  des  Femmes  de  France, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.     France 

American  Committee  for  Aid  to  British  Medical  Societies,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. «    United  Kingdom 

American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  Inc.,  New  York,  N  Y 
Sept.  26,  1939.     G  ermany  and  France 

American  Committee  for  the  German  Relief  Fund,  inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  27,  1940.    Germany  and  Poland 

American  Committee  for  the  Polish  Ambulance  Fund,  Chicago  111., 
Feb.  12,  1940.    France  and  Poland. 


American  Dental  Ambulance  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar  12, 
1940.    United  Kingdom 

American  Emergency  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Great  Britain  and  France 


American  Field  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    France 
American-French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 
Franco 

American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  New  York,  nT~Y.,~NoV.~2\~1939~ 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia-Moravia 

American  Friends  of  the  Daily  Sketch  War  Relief  Fund,  New  York 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1939.     Great  Britain. 

American  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2i,  1939 

France 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov\  9, 1939. 

United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France... 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan    3 

1940.    France 

American  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass  "Dec 

15.  1939.'    France _. _ 

American  German  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1939". 

Germany. _ 

The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution   Committee,   inc,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1939. '    United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany, 

and  France 

American  McAll  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    France 
American  Society  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1939.     Great  Britain  and  France 

American  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc ,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    France 


Funds 
received 


$453.  24 
4, 442.  75 
4, 802.  08 
3, 129. 56 
8, 537.  72 

None 
3,  543. 30 

None 

None 
65, 156. 11 

16, 967. 68 

4, 843.  50 

1, 357. 00 

90, 670. 97 

19, 526.  80 

3, 628.  76 

200.00 

1, 705. 74 

2, 089, 156. 99 
142.  75 

134,  564. 22 

132,  378. 61 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$154. 10 

2,  659.  24 

2,411.91 

620. 41 

8,  537. 72 

None 

None 

None 

None 
24,  745. 97 

10, 408. 63 

2, 468. 07 

1, 357. 00 

61, 645. 41 

17, 620. 10 

2, 522.  25 

None 

None 

1,959,713.83 
142.  75 

65,  578. 16 

59, 087.  33 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$98.  54 

1, 019.  76 

424.19 

5,  677.  74 

None 

None 

309. 62 

None 

None 
2, 510.  91 

710. 09 

1, 887.  59 

None 

6, 253. 07 

1, 876.  70 

143. 16 

None 

314. 90 

129, 443. 16 
None 

7,  346.  27 

7, 308. 81 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$200.  60 
763.75 

1, 965. 98 
None 
None 
None 

3, 233. 68 

None 

None 
37, 899.  23 

5, 848. 96 

487.84 

None 

22,  772. 49 

30.00 

963.  35 

200. 00 

1,  390.  84 

None 
None 

61, 639.  79 

65, 982. 47 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


None 

$899.  27 

714.27 

63.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

15,  547. 17 

15, 225. 00 

None 

6, 801. 50 

5,  526. 20 

1, 377. 01 

None 

None 

51.00 

None 

2,  255. 99 
8,007.98 


•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  2,  1940,  for  failure  to  observe  rules  and  regulations. 

»  No  report  for  the  month  of  March  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

'  Statistics  given  are  for  Sept.  6,  1939,  through  January  1940  only.    Later  figures  are  not  yet  available. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Funds 
received 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


a  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 

France — 

a  War  Godmothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1940.    France... 
a  Women's  Hospitals,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14.  1939. 

i  and  England -- --- ----  — 

a  Women's  Unit  for  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

).    France ------ 

a  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13, 

England 

s  de  la  France  a  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Dec.  20,  1939. 


ties  Feminines  de  la  France,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  19, 1939. 


iens  Combattants  Frangais  de  la  Grande  Guerre,  San  Fran- 

3alif.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    France 

re  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1939.    France.. 

ite  Relief  Committee,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  8, 1939  {Poland, 
ed  Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Webster,  Mass., 

er,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

ed  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

ster,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

ion  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of  Smith  College,  New  York, 

Dec.  IS,  1939.    France. 

ion  of  Former  Russian  Naval  Officers  in  America,  New  York, 

Feb.  21, 1940.    France -- 

ion  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 

ia,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 1939.     Poland 

r,  Ran  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jan.  29,  1940.    France.- 

ark  Baldwin,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4,  1940.    France 

Delegation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

9,  1939.    France.. --- 

ledict  Bureau  Unit,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1939. 


ctiem.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

Mission  of  Poland,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 
1 


Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19, 
Poland ---- 

f  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 1939.  Great  Britain, 
e,  and  Germany 

American  Comfort   League,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1940. 

Bd. 


American  War  Relief  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17, 

United  Kingdom  and  allied  countries 

War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco, 

Oct.  20, 1939.    Great  Britain  and  France 

itish  War  Relief  Association  of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 

Calif.,  Dec.  8, 1939.    Great  Britain 

War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1939. * 

Britain - 

i  for  Britain,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1939.    Great  Britain 

ominions - • 

lian  Club  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho,  Jan.  2.i,  1940.    Scotland 

tholic  Leader,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1939.  Poland.... 
a  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17. 

India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of 

Africa  . 


$79, 133.  28 
82.41 

1, 026. 47 

705. 96 

4,  540.  79 

6, 157. 97 

360. 15 

6,  227. 11 
6,861.95 
10, 018.  53 

2, 758. 27 

7, 827. 85 

198. 50 

135. 57 

1. 542. 83 
1, 645. 65 

279. 00 

870. 30 

1,685.00 
1,731.86 

4, 330. 91 

246, 572. 43 

6,  201.  75 

54.00 

4,  222.  28 

7, 964. 77 

12, 104.  85 

32, 676.  77 

9, 199.  27 
477. 64 

1. 719. 84 


$74, 918.  25 
40.63 

1, 000. 00 
286. 03 
101. 74 

3, 000. 00 

101. 00 

3, 198. 88 
4,  780. 00 
2, 000. 00 

1, 500. 00 

4, 266.  45 

150.00 

85.00 

1, 000. 00 
852.  29 
212  00 

775.00 

None 
316. 40 

3, 500. 00 

156,324.31 

3,  770.  50 

None 

2, 750.  00 

5,  254. 00 

6, 106. 06 

4,052.10 

4, 008. 84 

300. 30 

1,  719. 84 


$1, 864. 97 
41.78 

26.47 

229.  23 

4,053.25 

69.79 

88.36 

170. 64 
None 
288.45 

7.50 

453. 10 

None 

1.67 

85.67 
82.50 
42.00 

80.36 

113.54 
1, 1S9. 39 

358.22 

42.98 

635.01 

None 

810. 93 

405. 67 

2, 171.  28 

4, 996. 04 

1, 574. 30 
162. 87 
None 


$2, 350.  06 
None 

None 

190. 70 

385. 80 

3, 088. 18 

170. 79 

2, 857.  59 
2,  081.  95 
7,  730. 08 

1, 250. 77 

3, 108. 30 

48.50 

48.90 

457. 16 

710. 86 

25.00 

14.94 

1,471.46 
226. 07 

472. 69 

90, 205. 14 

1, 796. 24 

54.00 

661. 35 

2,  305. 10 

3, 827.  51 

23, 628. 63 

3, 616. 13 
14.47 
None 


None 
None 

None 

None 

$3, 107. 15 

79.00 

30.00 

575. 00 
None 
None 

None 

1,  430. 00 

None 

None 

None 

257.  68 

30.00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

2, 141. 11 

16.00 

185.50 

4, 980.  25 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

$73. 00 

15.00 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
26.25 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

13.52 

22.23 

3,  039.  25 
None 
None 


tholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana.  Washincton,  B.C., 

13. 1939.    Poland,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 

Citizens  Committee,  Dotroit.  Mich..  Sept.  14,  1939./    Poland . . 

Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb.  29,  1940. 
d..... - 

Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1939. 
tine -- 

Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
14,  1939.     Poland.. --■ 

Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 

England,  Poland,  and  France. — 

1  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pitts- 

l,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

I  Spanish  Committee  for  Relief  of  Refugees,  Washington,  D.  C, 
21,  1939.'    France - 


151. 15 
536.59 


703.00 
14, 469. 65 

4. 357. 23 
1,  510. 96 

24, 323. 31 

4. 381. 24 


100.00 
536.  59 

500.00 

8, 337. 36 

3, 256.  70 

500.00 

23, 956. 09 

1,638.10 


44.40 
None 

67.84 

6, 132.  29 

48.40 

19.55 

367. 22 

2,476.63 


fi.75 
None 

135. 16 

None 

1, 052. 13 

991. 41 
None 

266. 61 


None 
None 

None 

None 

1,011.95 

None 

8,321.69 

1,  200. 00 


None 
None 

None 

None 

450. 00 

None 

900. 00 

None 


o  complete  report  for  the  month  of  March  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

o  complete  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

he  registration  of  this  organization  was  rovoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  or  registrant. 

he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLI; 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Centrala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Cercle  Francais  de  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    France  and 

Great  Britain _. 

Chester  (Delaware  Co.,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester,  Pa., 

Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland.. 

Children's  Crusade  for  Children,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1940. 

France,  Poland,  and  Germany 

Circle  of  Poles  of  St.  Hedwig,  Polish  American  Citizens'  Committee, 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1939."    Poland 

Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1939. ' 

Poland 

Committee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobilized  Men  of  the  XX'Arron- 

dissement  of  Paris,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15, 1940.    France    _  . 
Committee  for  Relief  in  Allied  Countries,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  2, 

1940.    France,  Great  Britain,  and  Poland 

Committee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 

Poland.. 

Committee  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis,  Mo" 

Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland 

Committee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  31,  1939.    France 

Committee  of  French-American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 

1939.    France 

Committee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    France, 

Great  Britain,  and  their  allies 

Committee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in 

Perry,  N.  Y.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1939.     Poland 

East  Chicago  Citizens'  Committee  for  Polish  War  Sufferers  and 

Refugees,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  1939.     Poland 

The  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 1939. 

England  and  France 

Emergency  Relief  Committee  for  Kolbuszowa,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Mar.  13,  1940.    Poland 

English-Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

26,  1939.    Great  Britain,  possibly  France 

Federated  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland 

Federation  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket, 

R.  1.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    France 

Federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    France 

Federation  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

14,  1939.    Poland 

The  Federation  of  Polish  Societies,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1939. 

Poland _ ___ 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 1940.    France, 

England,  and  possibly  Germany ..  ... 

Five  for  France,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  26, 1940.    France 

Fortra,  Incorporated,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  7, 1940.'    Germany  and 

Poland 


Funds 
received 


$1, 338. 83 
1, 842. 95 
5,  520. 77 

26, 567.  30 

3,  554. 71 
305,  291. 33 

4, 898.  40 
4,308.03 
2, 404. 23 
5, 843. 80 
3, 940. 17 
7, 752. 05 
21, 375. 35 
142. 00 
2, 162. 65 
3, 219.  75 
4, 062.  75 
5,  247. 04 

4,  385.  62 
1, 752. 65 
1,  375.  70 
1, 551. 08 

345. 33 

574. 21 
25.55 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$848. 60 

58.28 

4, 433. 10 

None 

3,  545. 66 
83,  534.  73 

3, 365. 63 
2,  500. 00 
2, 148.  52 
4, 655. 89 
2, 891. 00 
4,637.40 
8,  540. 00 

142. 00 
1, 662.  51 
1, 060.  87 

None 
3, 292. 45 

4,  200. 00 
158. 05 
694. 69 

1,  832.  27 

301.00 

519.  21 
None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$11. 65 

421.15 

377. 63 

25, 201.  55 

9.05 

33, 588. 15 

None 

1, 805. 60 

255. 71 

722. 91 

217. 78 

302. 18 

3, 274. 11 

None 

24.64 

1, 074. 16 

2, 119. 35 

120.  54 

108. 47 

262.  47 

2.50 

137.  29 

27.00 

None 
None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$478. 58 

1, 363. 52 

710.04 

1,  365. 75 

None 

188, 168. 45 

1, 532. 77 

2.43 

None 

465. 00 

831. 39 

2, 812. 47 

9, 561. 24 

None 

475. 50 
1, 084. 72 
1, 943. 40 
1, 834. 05 

77.15 
1, 332. 13 

678. 51 

None 

17.33 

55.00 
25.55 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


$1, 100. 00 

None 

1, 548. 60 

None 

None 

1,  500. 00 

None 

None 

None 

2, 000. 00 

2, 873.  50 

940. 00 

150.00 

None 

None 

1, 059. 05 

None 

1, 894. 95 

None 

100.00 

331. 70 

7, 651. 43 

None 

None 
None 


Esti, 
val 

con  i 
tio  : 

kimi 
on 


Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
21,  1939.    France 

Foyers  du  Soldat,  New  York.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar.  2.  1940.   France 
French  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17, 

1939.    France 

French  Relief  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  3,  1940.   France- __ 
French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16.  1939.    France 

French  War  Veterans,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    France 

The  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1939.    Canada,  France,  and  England 

The  Friends  of  Normandy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France 

Friends  of  Poland,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  6,  1939.    Poland 

General  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.    Poland 

General  Taufflieb  Memorial  Relief  Committee  for  France,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  Nov.  17.  1939.    France  and  England 

Golden  Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

and  Palestine __ _ 

The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fund  Association,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1940.    France 


51,  542.  08 
1, 659.  20 

909.  57 

483.  50 

10,011.05 

161. 00 

8, 896.  56 
1, 698.  50 
1, 088. 40 

728.  45 

1, 142. 69 

203. 62 

279. 81 


27,  276. 85 
None 

463. 34 

150.  54 

4, 175. 49 

107.  75 

92.50 
600. 00 
200.00 

250. 00 

1, 071. 90 

None 
254. 04 


10, 805.  43 
58.14 

94.44 

88.14 

2, 153. 24 

None 

3, 486.  53 
160. 00 
55.87 

321. 29 

20.79 

None 
6.02 


13,  459.  80 
1, 601. 06 

351. 79 

244.82 

3, 682. 32 

53.25 

5, 317.  53 
938. 50 
832. 53 

157. 16 
50.00 

203.62 
19.75 


None 
None 

687. 85 
158. 15 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

80.00 

None 

None 


»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

*  The  administrative  expenses  of  this  organization  were  incurred  not  only  in  connection  with  the  contributions  'received  directly  by  it 
connection  with  the  contributions  transmitted  to  it  by  other  registrants  in  this  country  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Poland,  or  for 
Polish  refugees  in  neighboring  countries. 

'  No  complete  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 


hut 
the  n 


27,    1940 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


odge,  Daughters  of  Scotia,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1940. 
id. 


>Jew  Bedford  British  War  Relief  Corps,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

I,  1939.     Great  Britain 

t-Greble  Greenough  (Mrs.  Carroll  Greenough),  Washington, 

Nov.  21,  1939.     France,.- -.- _. 

i,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1939.    Palestine 

^-Bremen  Steamship  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.(  Mar. 

I.    Germany  and  Poland _ - 

Christian  Alliance  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,  1940. 

id,  Germany,  and  Poland 

oss  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New 

i,  Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

sary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 

Poland... - _ 

our  Houghton,  Jr.,  et  al.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 


;arian  Work  Committee,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939. 


lent  Kinsker  Aid  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940. 


onal  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 

ork,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland,  France,  and  India 

onal  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New  York, 

Sept.  25, 1939.    France,  England,  and  Germany ___ 

mmittee  of  the  United  Scottish  Clans  of  Greater  New  York 

;w  Jersey,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30, 1940.    Scotland- _. 

dergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    France, 

!,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    Po- 


Ehaeuserbund,  League  of  German  War  Veterans  in  U.  S.  A., 

ulpbia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27, 1939.    Poland  and  Germany 

nna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept. 
I.    Poland 

3  Fund,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1940.     France 

te  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 


ee  Post,  American  Legion,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1940. 


ncy  Bartlett  Laughlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1940. 


f  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington,  Arnold  and  vicinity, 

lensington.  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland _ 

[  Young  Polish  Women,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  2,  1939.    Poland- 
le  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1939. 


ryland  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Poland's  War  Victims, 

ore,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1939.    Poland... 

usetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov. 

Poland... -._ 

ite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1940.    Great 

i,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France 

Connecticut,  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Milford,  Conn., 

,  1939.    Poland _ 

Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1940.     France 

a  Educational  League  Welfare  Club  at  the  International  In- 

,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939*    Poland 

lorris  (Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

).    France- 

a  Wanamaker  Munn  (Mrs.  Ector  Munn),  New  York,  N.  Y., 

5, 1939.    France 

sey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13, 
Poland. 


ide  Polish  Council,  Relief  Committee,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

ukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    Poland.. - 

worer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

i,  1939.    Poland 

Publishing  Apostolate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26, 1939. 


wiat  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939. 
I  and  France ._ _ 

Scottish  Clans.  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 1940.    Scotland 

ski  Fund  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 

Poland,  France,  and  Great  Britain 

et  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6, 1939.    France-. 

pski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland... 

le  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940, 


Funds 
received 

Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns. 

etc. 

Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 

Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 

Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 

$560. 65 

None 

None 

$560. 65 

None 

None 

1, 229. 18 

$673.  31 

$54.33 

501.54 

None 

None 

945.00 
897, 332.  22 

220. 00 
422,318.09 

None 
17, 395.  27 

725. 00 
457, 618. 86 

None 
$22, 177. 20 

None 
$679.  20 

20, 464. 09 

15, 914. 71 

None 

4,  549.  38 

None 

None 

78.89 

75.00 

3.89 

None 

None 

None 

1, 258. 65 

None 

None 

1,  258. 65 

None 

None 

1, 109. 59 

1,  049. 00 

None 

60.59 

None 

None 

16, 256. 44 

None 

73.02 

16, 183.  42 

None 

None 

2, 870. 89 

700.00 

61.63 

2, 109. 26 

100.00 

None 

402.00 

None 

None 

402. 00 

None 

None 

18, 611. 00 

12, 500. 00 

613.08 

5, 497. 92 

None 

None 

6,  693.  78 

3,  472. 96 

3, 013.  36 

207.  46 

1, 760. 00 

120.00 

2,  296. 68 

None 

603.90 

1, 692. 78 

None 

None 

274. 85 

37.85 

237. 00 

None 

None 

None 

5, 513. 85 

5,  336. 29 

13.56 

164. 00 

None 

None 

4, 368. 12 

3, 835. 00 

239. 44 

293. 68 

None 

None 

8,  599. 46 
690. 00 

7, 225.  56 
None 

775. 40 
None 

598. 50 
690. 00 

None 
None 

None 
None 

10, 972. 97 

7, 977. 63 

2, 446. 24 

549. 10 

None 

None 

325.00 

None 

75.67 

249. 33 

None 

None 

186. 91 

103.00 

None 

83.91 

None 

None 

1, 085. 95 
13, 071.  08 

504.  67 
5, 842. 00 

50.55 
1, 852. 45 

530.  73 
5,  376.  63 

1, 846. 05 
None 

303. 95 
None 

11,  552. 94 

1, 085. 60 

36.26 

10,  431. 08 

1, 723. 70 

200.00 

6,  799.  09 

3,  500. 00 

2,  396.  47 

902.  62 

None 

None 

4, 311.  50 

3, 406.  50 

None 

905. 00 

None 

None 

3,336.99 

1, 902.  00 

295.19 

1,139.80 

2, 249.  25 

1, 737. 00 

338.  87 
111.00 

None 
61.00 

79.37 
None 

259.50 
50.00 

None 
None 

None 
None 

4,037.92 

3,  727. 46 

310. 46 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

6, 099.  78 

2, 970. 00 

2, 129.  78 

None 

1,765.35 

None 

1,  210.  55 

826.17 

384.  38 

None 

None 

None 

1, 338.  82 

816.00 

19.18 

503. 64 

1, 300. 00 

None 

450.51 

None 

47.50 

403.01 

None 

None 

4, 887. 21 

4, 589. 86 

None 

297.35 

None 

None 

25, 245. 44 
974. 71 

21, 966. 70 

None 

103.  39 

None 

3, 175. 35 
974. 71 

None 
None 

None 
None 

12, 179.  50 
55, 894. 76 
5, 671. 15 

at  the  reque 

None 
41, 807. 48 
5,437.95 

st  of  registrant 

3, 520. 10 

24, 835. 43 

None 

8,  659.  40 
None 
233.20 

None 

2, 375. 19 

None 

None 
202.91 
None 
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contributions 


The  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley  British  Relief  Society  of  Rhode 

Island,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1940.    Great  Britain.. ... 

Poland  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  16, 1939. 

Poland 

Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of  Elizabeth  Polish  Organ- 
izations, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casimir's  Roman  Catholic  Church 

of  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940.    Poland. 
Polish- American  Associations  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Sayreville, 

N.  J.,  Jan.  22,  1940.    Poland.-. 

Polish-American  Central  Civic  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sept.  19,  1939  •    Poland 

Polish-American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Shirley,  Mass., 

Dec.  16,  1939.     Poland 

Polish- American  Council,  Chicago.  111.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Polish-American  Forwarding  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Mar.  28,  1940.    Poland  and  Germany 

Polish-American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Section  (Pavas),  Washington, 

D.  C,  Feb.  13,  1940.     France 

Polish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 

Poland. 

Polish  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

Nov.  17,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London, 

Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Poland- 

Polish  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 1939. 

Poland 

Polish  Civilian  Relief  Fund,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Sept.  14,  1939.'     Poland 

Polish  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1939."     Poland _ 

Polish  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

Poland 

Polish   Inter-Organization   "Centrala"   of  Waterbury,   Waterbury, 

Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1940.    Poland 

Polish   Interorganization   Council,    Detroit,   Mich.,    Oct.    11,    1939. 

Poland 

Polish  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor, 

Maine,  Sept.  25,  1939."    Poland _ 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  County,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland- _ __ 

Polish  National  Council  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 

1939.    Poland.- __ 

The  Polish   Naturalization   Independent  Club,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Sept.  20,  1939.     Poland _ 

Polish  Relief  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11  1939.    Poland. 
Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14.  1939. 

Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Sopt. 

25,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Columbia  County,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 

15,  1940.     Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  22, 

1939.    Poland ._ 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Sept. 

26.  1939.    Poland ._ 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Nov. 

4,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov.  9, 

1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  Hempstead, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1939.'    Poland 


Funds 
received 

Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 

Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 

Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 

$277.97 

None 

$0.35 

$277. 62 

None 

23, 155. 18 

$23, 075. 72 

79.46 

None 

None 

7, 115.  43 

5,  345. 00 

None 

1, 770.  43 

$1, 500. 00 

757. 03 

84.68 

7.00 

665. 35 

500.00 

663.  25 

400.00 

18.73 

244.52 

None 

11, 922.  61 

9,  258. 11 

419. 93 

2,  244. 57 

None 

354.  06 
217, 103.  63 

150. 31 
78, 152. 55 

17.70 
2, 870. 86 

186. 05 
136, 080. 22 

350. 00 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

7, 400. 00 

6,  670. 02 

10.00 

719. 98 

None 

1,813.08 

None 

35.30 

1, 777. 78 

None 

472. 50 

None 

158. 27 

314. 23 

None 

1, 113. 10 

369. 24 

148. 57 

595. 29 

75.00 

2, 217. 71 

1,331.00 

51.26 

835. 45 

800. 00 

5, 435.  21 
3, 289. 96 

4, 787. 26 
2, 000. 00 

.35 
137. 00 

647. 60 
1, 152. 96 

4, 000. 00 
None 

11, 644. 01 

10, 161. 61 

138.  68 

1,343.72 

1,538.50 

200.00 

200.00 

None 

None 

None 

8, 151. 71 

7, 522. 23 

20.00 

609. 48 

None 

10.00 

None 

5.50 

4.50 

None 

13, 046.  61 

11, 171. 20 

51.30 

1, 824. 11 

116.22 

2, 342. 15 

1, 000.  00 

13.00 

1, 329. 15 

None 

3,  413. 15 

3, 126. 80 

278. 71 

7.64 

None 

6, 030. 86 

4,000.00 

None 

2, 030. 86 

None 

247,  764. 81 

181, 065: 00 

433.  56 

66,  266.  25 

None 

2, 695.  21 

1,  694. 00 

81.41 

919. 80 

5,000.00 

62, 177.  86 

28, 875.  38 

5, 850.  46 

27, 452. 02 

289, 633. 50 

2, 215. 71 
891.00 

1, 800. 00 
500.00 

8.65 
13.00 

407.06 
378.00 

None 
45.00 

6, 847. 27 

4,085.44 

386.64 

2, 375. 19 

1,000.00 

1, 214. 30 

800.00 

169. 65 

244  65 

None 

1, 370. 67 

911. 15 

41.75 

417. 77 

500.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

6, 096. 13 
2, 401. 27 

4, 008.  66 
1, 900. 00 

168.  57 
414.  84 

1, 918. 90 
86.43 

850.00 
None 

2, 861. 86 

1,  879.  20 

620.19 

362. 47 

1, 307. 05 

3,  267. 33 

2, 319. 23 

75.93 

872. 17 

400.00 

1, 286. 37 

500.00 

86.99 

699. 38 

None 

1, 428. 00 

1, 400. 00 

28.00 

None 

None 

"  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28,  1939,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 


L   27,    1940 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


i  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1939.  Poland 
Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  Philadelphia, 

lent.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Committee  of  the  Polish  National  Home  Association, 

II,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland.. 

Relief  Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  Nov.  8,  1939.    Poland... 

Relief  Committee,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 

Poland - • 

belief  Fund  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  26,  1939. 
d. 


Relief  Fund,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1939.»    Poland 

ftelief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    Poland 

belief  Fund  of  Meriden,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct. 12, 1939.    Poland. 

belief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

Poland 

Relief  Fund  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

1,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 


belief  Fund  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept. 
59.    Poland.. 

Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties,  Inc., 

ic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland 

Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Group  No.  3  of  New  York 
liocese,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1940.  Poland  and  France.. 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Sept  8.  1939.    Poland 

United  Societies  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept. 

39.    Poland ... 

iVar  Sufferers  Relief  Committee  (Fourth  Ward),  Toledo,  Ohio, 

21,  1939.    Poland 

Welfare  Association,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1939.  Poland. 
Welfare  Council,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.  Poland. 
White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20,  1939. 
id. 


Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 
Poland • 

Women's  Relief  Committee,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 
•e,  Poland,  and  Germany — 

Komitet  Ratunkowy    (Polish    Relief   Fund),    Binghamton, 

.,  Sept.  25,  1939.     Poland. 

Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 
id. 


.  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J., 

30,  1939.    Poland 

i  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 

Poland 

is  D'AIsace  Lorraine  en  Dordogne,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Nov. 
9.'    France — 

Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939/ 
id. 


Igencv  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 
Poland.. 

Committee  of  United  Polish  Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct. 
Poland 

Coordination  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31, 1940."    France. 

pund  for  Sufferers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept. 

39.    Poland 

Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 

id. 


Rubenstein-Titus,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  1,  1940.    Poland . . 
a  Refugee  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

29,  1939.    Germany,  France,  and  Poland 

cred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Little 

,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

Adalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Thompsonville,  Conn., 

2, 1939.<    Poland 

jhens  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, 
,  Sept.  27,  1939.     Poland 


Funds 
received 


$6,  661.  91 
28,  510.  79 

1,  765.  26 
4, 172. 99 

2,  248.  66 
121,  790. 42 

827.95 

3,  046.  24 
27, 150.  24 

783.56 

1,  292. 17 

3,  538.  55 

1. 821. 80 

1. 062. 81 
6, 294. 15 

359. 40 
11, 912. 57 
8,  532.  75 

312.50 

1, 092. 36 

3, 982.  09 

4, 605.  38 
434. 85 

4,  469.  35 

5, 046.  57 
3,  786. 43 

6. 607. 14 

3. 148. 76 
19, 183.  80 

437. 75 
6, 027.  52 
1, 824. 60 

938.  40 

2,  543. 45 

2, 485.  21 
None 

2, 098. 18 

587. 63 

5. 365. 15 

6, 351. 42 
209. 05 
686. 92 

2. 506. 77 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$5,  298. 41 
21, 775. 50 

900. 00 

3,  637.  46 
1, 047.  00 

62, 879. 13 

600.00 

2, 232.  60 

20,  784. 50 

742. 90 

None 

1,119.00 

1,  000. 00 

559. 41 

4,  254. 00 
153.00 

10,  232. 72 

7,  518.  92 

None 

None 

1,  788. 31 

4,  517.  29 
350.  00 

3, 961.  55 

3,  244.  53 
1, 637. 10 
269. 72 
2, 254. 04 
17, 164. 93 
None 

5,  500. 00 

1,  524. 60 
898.58 

1, 744. 21 

2, 162.  64 
None 

2,  000. 00 

None 
1, 365. 15 

3,  239.  67 
200.00 
556. 92 

None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$495. 88 

291. 82 

149.  84 

55.80 

15.60 

1, 956.  62 

30.10 

32.00 
665.  07 
37.73 
27.90 
18.20 
21.80 

38.27 

66.25 

84.64 

317. 77 

269.53 

None 

None 

157. 65 

88.09 
None 
57.32 

156.09 

382. 92 

2.103.92 

217. 72 

273. 88 

85.00 

157. 25 

None 

10.00 

145. 72 

None 
None 

42.05 

250.  21 
4,  000.  00 

1, 129. 73 

1.00 

None 

None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$867.  62 

6, 443. 47 

715.  42 

479.  73 

1, 186. 06 

56,  954.  67 

197. 85 

781.  64 

5,  700.  67 

2.93 

1,  264. 27 

2,  401. 35 
800.  00 

465. 13 
1, 973. 90 

121. 76 
1, 362. 08 

744. 30 

312.  50 

1, 092. 35 

2, 036. 13 

None 
84.85 
450.48 

1, 645. 95 

1, 766. 41 

4,  233.  50 

677. 00 

1,  744. 99 

352. 75 

370.  27 

None 

29.82 

653.  52 

322.  57 
None 

56.13 

337.  42 
None 

982. 02 

8.05 

130.00 

2, 506. 77 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


$1,850.00 
None 

None 

1,  235.  00 
450.  00 

20, 800.  00 

None 

500.  00 
1, 125. 00 

400. 00 
None 
None 
None 

4, 050. 00 
350. 00 
150. 00 

7, 001. 75 

2.  540.  50 
650.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

6. 150.  00 

1, 200. 00 

1,800.00 

859. 00 

780. 00 

19, 047. 00 

None 

None 

None 

725. 00 

296. 05 

1, 342.  50 
None 

450. 00 

None 
None 

1, 166.  20 

None 

625. 00 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  band 


None 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

$1,800.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

300. 00 
None 

638.  25 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

54.00 

None 

None 

None 


o  report  for  the  month  of  March  has  been  received  from  this  organization, 
he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant, 
he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant, 
he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE   BULLE'I 
Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

England  and  Poland 

Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Frack- 

ville,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Secours  Franco-Americain— War  Relief,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 

1939     France 
Share  A  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov"  14~  1939.    England"  and 

France 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederadas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940. 

France .__ 

Soci§t6  Francaise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 

France 

Society  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 

1939.    Palestine 

Southbridge  Allied  Committee  for  Relief  in  Poland,  Southbridge, 

Mass.,  Nov.  9, 1939.    Poland - 

Spanish  Committee  Pro-Masonic  Refugees  in  France,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1940.    France --- 

Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

France. 

Springfield  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland - -• 

Toledo  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 

1939.    Poland 

Tolstoy  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1939.    France,  Poland,  and  England.— 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Tuckerman,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    Great 

Britain 

Edmund  Tyszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19, 1939.    Poland 

L'Union  Alsacienne,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 1939.     France 

United  American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South 

River,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland 

United  Bilgorayer  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  21,  1940.' 

Poland 


United  Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 

1939      Palestine 
United  Committee"f"o"r"  French  Refi^ 

France 

United  German  Societies,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Jan. 

8,  1940.    Germany 

United  Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 

1940.    Poland 

United  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1939. 

Poland.. 

United  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 1939. 

Poland 

United  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

1939.  «    Poland 

United  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Poland _ - _ 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept. 

27,  1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  South- 

ington,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21, 

1939.    Poland— 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Manchester,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Nov.  9, 

1939."    Poland _. _ 

United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Reading,  Pa.,  Sept. 

22,  1939.     Poland _ 

Urgent  Relief  for  France,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  26,  1939.    France- 
Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  11,  1939.    France 

Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1939."    Poland 

Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Scots'  Charitable  Society,  Inc., 

Waverley,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1940.    Scotland 

Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Mo., 

Dec.  18, 1939.    Great  Britain  and  France 

Registrants  whose  registrations  were  revoked  prior  to  Mar.  1,  1940, 

and  who  had  no  balance  on  hand  as  of  that  date 


Total ' 


Funds 
received 


$1, 943. 95 

3, 909. 05 

512.  50 

107.00 

44, 581.  43 

210. 05 

5, 548. 04 

712. 23 

None 

26, 144. 47 
943.  78 

4. 134. 40 

16, 733. 60 

305. 60 
2, 839. 89 
1, 143. 16 

2. 313. 41 


22, 388.  65 

15, 319.  60 

1, 134. 13 

721.  67 

629. 15 
5,  858. 98 
1, 312. 91 

1,  701.  70 

2,  278. 63 
799. 87 

3, 173. 93 

635.74 

2, 199.  37 

382. 16 

5,  962. 43 
6, 150. 99 
3, 965.  72 
1,  691. 44 

168.70 

1,071.67 

45, 586. 80 


5, 972, 646. 83 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$1, 308. 25 

3, 010. 05 

2.17 

None 

17,  401. 62 

200.99 

3, 000. 00 

None 

None 

6, 694. 99 

500.00 

3, 750. 00 

7,334.20 

266.84 

2, 839. 89 

400.  27 

1, 200. 00 


10, 689.  67 

9, 427. 49 

500.00 

None 

None 

3, 962. 42 

1, 150. 00 

1, 065.  27 

1, 800. 00 

504.00 

2, 084.  42 

450.00 

1, 818.  26 

185. 00 

4,  568. 54 
3, 396. 19 
3, 897. 31 
1, 184.  80 

100.00 

431.38 

39, 127.  24 


4, 028, 322. 24 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


None 

60.15 

56.90 

6,  502.  59 

9.06 

2,  338. 28 

20.91 

None 

17, 915. 17 

21.25 

213.20 

2, 226. 21 

1.30 

None 
118. 87 

58.05 


10, 886.  54 

792. 41 

100.74 

162. 36 

35.21 

166. 67 

115.00 

95.01 

60.00 

None 

109.00 

19.00 

302.29 

18.05 

138. 34 
375.00 
40.45 
96.31 

11.10 

8.02 

6, 459. 56 


420,179.35 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Mar.  31, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries named 


$171. 22 

899.00 

450. 18 

50.10 

20, 677. 22 

None 

209. 76 

691. 32 

None 

1, 534. 31 

422.53 

171.20 

7, 173. 19 

37.46 
None 
624.02 

1,055.36 


812.44 

5, 099. 70 

533. 39 

559. 31 

593. 94 

1,  729. 89 

47.91 

541.42 

418.63 

295. 87 

980. 51 

166.74 

78.82 

179. 11 

1,  255.  55 

2,  379. 80 

27.96 
410. 33 

57.60 

632. 27 

None 


1,  538, 480. 46 


None 

None 

$185. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10, 036. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
315. 00 

None 


None 

1, 385. 15 

None 

None 

None 

2, 240. 00 

None 

595.00 

None 

100.00 

6, 918.  70 

None 

None 

None 

None 

870.  25 

3,  282. 00 

1, 600. 00 

None 

421.60 

1, 050. 00 


549,  361. 66 


'  No  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

»  No  report  for  the  month  of  March  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

*  It  Is  not  possible  to  strike  an  exact  balance  in  these  published  totals,  since  some  registrants  have  included  in  their  expenditures  monies  available 
loans  or  advances,  which  are  not  considered  by  the  Department  to  be  "funds  received"  and  hence  are  not  reported  as  such. 
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List  of  Registrants 


sed  to  the  press  April  25] 

ie  following  persons  and  organizations  are 
registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
uant  to  section  8  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  con- 
itions  to  be  used  in  belligerent  countries  for 
cal  aid  and  assistance  or  for  food  and 
ing  to  relieve  human  suffering.  The  coun- 
to  which  contributions  are  being  sent  are 
i  in  parentheses : 

Isko  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  1002  Pittston 
mue,  Scranton,  Pa.  (Poland) 
re  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  1  Madison 
;nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (formerly  International 
re  the  Children  Fund  of  America,  Inc.)  (Great 
tain  and  Poland) 

!thracite   Relief   Committee,    53-59   North    Main 
eet,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.     (Poland) 
lish    Union    of    the    United    States    of    North 
erica,   53-59   North   Main    Street,    Wilkes-Barre, 
,     (Poland) 

lish  Relief  Fund,  1550  East  Canfield  Avenue,  De- 
it,  Mich.     (Poland) 

wy  Swiat  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  380  Second  Ave- 
s,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Poland) 
lish  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity, 
.1  Richmond  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Poland) 
Valter  Golanski  and  Edmund  P.  Krotkiewicz,  co- 
rtners  of  Polish  Radio  Programs  Bureau,  11301 
seph  Campau  Avenue,  Hamtramck,  Mich.  (Po- 
id) 

)lish  Relief  Fund,  Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
oland) 

tommission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
enue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (formerly  American  Com- 
ttee  for  Relief  of  Polish  Noncombatant  Women, 
ildren,  Refugees.)  (Poland) 
ew  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  2866  Hud- 
a  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Poland) 
^deration  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  225 
est  Thirty -fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Po- 
ad) 

Rekord  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  603-605 
>rth  Shamokin  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa.  (Poland) 
Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pitts- 
irgh,  3509  Butler  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Poland) 
American  Women's  Hospitals,  50  West  Fiftieth 
reet,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France  and  Great 
ritain ) 

American  Committee  for  Civilian  Relief  in  Po- 
nd, 401  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 


a  17.  Polish  Club  of  Washington,  Stansbury  Hall,  5832 
Georgia  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Poland) 

18.  American  French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  229  East  Sixty- 
first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (formerly  French  and 
American  Association  for  the  Relief  of  War  Suf- 
ferers.)     (France) 

°19.  Polish  Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
Room  619,  790  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Po- 
land) 

20.  Central  Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  405  Barnum  Avenue,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.     (Poland) 

21.  Associated  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  15  Richland  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.     (Poland) 

22.  Polish  National  Council  of  New  York,  25  St.  Mark's 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

23.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Room  303,  11 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     (Poland) 

°24.  Central  Citizens  Committee,  Room  3,  Edwin 
Building,  9701  Joseph  Campau  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Poland) 

25.  Lackawanna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief, 
1213  Prospect  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa.     (Poland) 

26.  Polish  American  Council,  1018  Noble  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  (formerly  the  Council  of  Polish  Organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  of  America,  1200  North 
Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.     (Poland) 

°27.  James  F.  Hopkins,  Inc.,  6559  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.     (Poland) 

28.  Chester  (Delaware  Co.,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Com- 
mittee, 2718  West  Third  Street,  Chester,  Pa.  (Po- 
land) 

29.  Federated  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  care  of  Sigmund  S.  Zamierowski, 
Attorney,  908  G.  R.  Trust  Building,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.     (Poland) 

30.  The  Paryski  Publishing  Co.,  1154  Nebraska  Ave- 
nue, Toledo,  Ohio.     (Poland) 

°31.  Modjeska  Educational  League  Welfare  Club  at 
the  International  Institute,  303  Condley  Drive,  To- 
ledo, Ohio.     (Poland) 

32.  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee 
for  Poland,  Spring  and  Line  Streets,  Frackville, 
Pa.     (Poland) 

33.  Holy  Rosary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
6  Wall  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

34.  Association  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  care  of  St.  Stanislaus  Roman 
Catholic  Rectory,  163  Chestnut  Street,  Chelsea, 
Mass.     (Poland) 

°35.  Club  Amical  Frangais,  International  Center  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  2431  East  Grand  Boulevard,  De- 
troit, Mich.     (France,  Poland,  and  Great  Britain) 
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a36.  Polish  National  Catholic  of  The  Holy  Saviour 
Church,  500  North  Main  Street,  Union  City,  Conn. 
(Poland) 

37.  Committee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  254  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France  and  Great  Britain) 

38.  Kuryer  Publishing  Company,  747  North  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Poland) 

a39.  Polish  Falcons  of  America,  First  District,  Inc., 
188  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

40.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  210 
Columbia  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.     (Poland) 

41.  Poland  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  6968  Broad- 
way, Cleveland,  Ohio  (formerly  Polish  Committee 
to  Aid  Poland's  War  Sufferers.)      (Poland) 

42.  Polish  Welfare  Association,  1450  Biver  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.     (Poland) 

43.  Polish  Relief  Committee,  3809  Industrial  Ave- 
nue, Flint,  Mich.     (Poland) 

44.  The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  United 
States  of  America,  142  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.     (Poland) 

45.  Polish  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  822  Ohio 
Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

a46.  Polish  American  Central  Civic  Committee  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  1101-07  Western  Avenue,  South 
Bend,  Ind.     (Poland) 

47.  Toledo  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims, 
1116  Nebraska  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio.     (Poland) 

48.  Edmund  Tyszka,  11403  Joseph  Campau  Avenue, 
Hamtramck,  Mich.     (Poland) 

49.  The  Polish  Naturalization  Independent  Club,  45 
Millbury   Street,   Worcester,  Mass.     (Poland) 

50.  Polish  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  97-99  South 
Eighteenth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     (Poland) 

°51.  Circle  of  Poles  of  St.  Hedwig,  Polish  American 
Citizens'  Committee,  17  Orange  Street,  New  Britain, 
Conn.     (Poland) 

52.  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

53.  Polish  United  Societies  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish, 
340  High  Street,  Lowell,  Mass.     (Poland) 

54.  American  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  3  Sutton  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

6  55.  American  Committee  for  Aid  to  British  Medical 
Societies,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(formerly  American  Committee  for  Aid  to  British 
Medical  Society,  1660  Crotona  Park  Eaat,  New 
York,  N.  Y.)      (Great  Britain) 

56.  Associated  Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  of 
Webster,  Mass.,  51  Whitcomb  Street,  Webster, 
Mass.     (Poland) 

57.  Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  55 
West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France) 

58.  LaFayette  Preventorium,  Inc.,  254  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
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59.  Beth-Lechem,  Inc.,  321  Broadway,  New  Yj, 
N.  Y.     (Poland) 

60.  Polish  War  Sufferers  Relief  Committee  (Foil 
Ward,  Toledo,  Ohio),  345  East  Oakland  Stit, 
Toledo,  Ohio.     (Poland) 

a61.  Central      Spanish     Committee     for     Relief 
Refugees.    647   Earle   Building,    Washington,  D.;. 
(France) 

62.  Polish  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Co., 
corner  Broad  and  Washington  Streets,  jl 
Britain,  Conn.     (Poland) 

63.  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  a 
Bergen  Counties,  in  care  of  Stanley  J.  Polack,  E ., 
145  Passaic  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

64.  United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Suffer  % 
518  Penn  Street,  Reading,  Pa.     (Poland) 

65.  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christy 
Associations,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N| 
(Poland,  France,  and  India) 

°66.  Medem,  Committee,  Inc.,  175  East  Broadw, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

67.  Polish  Welfare  Council,  233  Broadway,  Sc- 
nectady,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

68.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Delaware,  1205  Bei 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del.     (Poland) 

69.  Polish  Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland,  31  Bassw.i 
Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.     (Poland) 

70.  Polish  Relief  Fund,  164  Court  Street,  Middleto  , 
Conn.     (Poland) 

71.  Polish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  260  East  dl 
Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York,  N.  . 
(Poland) 

72.  Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  ! 
Elizabeth  Polish  Organizations,  111-115  Fit 
Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

73.  Springfield  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Cc- 
mittee,  91-  Charles  Street,  Springfield,  Ma'. 
(Poland) 

74.  International    Relief   Association    for    Victims 
Fascism,   Room  310,   20   Vesey   Street,   New  Yo, 
N.  Y.     (France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany) 

°75.  Polish   Medical   Relief  Fund   of  Mt.   Desert 

land,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  (Poland) 
76.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,   Mass., 

Emerson  Avenue,  Brockton,  Mass.  (Poland) 
a  77.  Polish  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pec 

sylvania,   2961  Richmond   Street,   Philadelphia,  I 

(Poland) 

78.  The  Catholic  Leader,  480  Burritt  Street,  New  Br 
ain,  Conn.     (Poland) 

79.  Relief  Fund  for  Sufferers,  5009  Seventh  Avenv 
Kenosha,   Wis.     (Poland) 

80.  Polski  Komitet  Ratunkowy  (Polish  Relief  Fund 
25  Miles  Street,  care  of  Peter  Majka,  Binghamto 
N.  Y.     (Poland) 

°81.  Scott  Park  Mothers  and  Daughters  Club,  7: 
Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio.     (Poland) 
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!.  California  State  Committee  for  Polish  Relief, 
0202  Washington  Boulevard,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
Poland) 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  care 
f  Mr.  J.  P.  Michalski,  703  W.  Mitchell  Street,  Mil- 
-aukee,  Wis.     (Poland) 

[.  Ruth  Stanley  de  Luze  (Baroness  de  Luze), 
Luthany",  Pleasantville  Road,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
I  Y.     (France) 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  Gard- 
ier  Trust  Building,  32  Pleasant  Street,  Gardner, 
lass.     (Poland) 

Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Jhurch  in  the  United  States  of  America,  156  Fifth 
ivenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Great  Britain,  France, 
nd  Germany) 

American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  Inc., 
!87   Fourth    Avenue,   New   York,   N.   Y.    (formerly 
American   Committee  for   Christian   German   Refu- 
ses).    (Germany  and  France) 
Nowiny     Publishing    Apostolate,     Inc.,     1226    W. 
Mitchell  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     (Poland) 
Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  415   Six- 
eenth  Avenue,  Irvington,  N.  J.     (Poland) 
St.  Stephens  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy, 
1.  J.,  490  State  Street,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.     (Po- 
and) 

L  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America, 
nc,  56  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Po- 
and) 

Holy  Cross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Brit- 
lin,  Conn.,  Holy  Cross  Rectory,  Biruta  Street,  New 
Jritain,  Conn.     (Poland) 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Polish 
National  Home,  100  Governor  Street,  Hartford, 
"onn.     (Poland) 

American   Field   Service,  Room   1531,   120   Broad- 
ray,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of 
forth  America,  1514-20  West  Division  Street,  Chi- 
ago,  111.     (Poland) 

5.  Reverend  John  Wieloch,  5  Church  Street,  Millers 
'alls,  Mass.     (Poland.) 

jr.  Orrin  S.  Good,  1410  Old  National  Bank  Building, 
ipokane,  Wash.  (Great  Britain) 
United  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  462 
forth  Main  Street,  Bristol,  Conn.  (Poland) 
'  Russian  Refugee  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc., 
1  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street,  New 
fork,  N.  Y.     (Germany,  France,  and  Poland) 

I.  The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
jee,  Inc.,  100  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
if.  Y.     (All  belligerent  countries) 

..  Polish  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  St.  Stanis- 
laus School  Building,  9  Eld  Street,  New  Haven, 
ponn.     (Poland) 

II.  Relief  Agency  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Polish 
National  Home,  Ives  Street,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Poland) 
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103.  The  Little  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  2201 
Delancey  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     (France) 

6 104.  Connecticut  Radio  Bureau,  185  Sherman  Avenue, 
Meriden,  Conn.     (Poland) 

105.  Pulaski  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J., 
13  Miller  Street,  South  River,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

106.  Humanitarian  Work  Committee,  Polish  National 
Home,  10  Hendrick  Avenue,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 

a  107.  Mrs.  W.  Forbes  Morgan,  320  Park  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 
6  108.  Association  Franco- Americaine  des  Parrains  et 

Marraines  de  Guerre  des  U.   S.  A.,  Raleigh  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.  C.     (France) 

109.  Legion  of  Young  Polish  Women,  1263  North 
Paulina  Street,  Chicago,   111.     (Poland) 

110.  Polish  Relief  Fund,  10  Main  Street,  Jewett  City, 
Conn.     (Poland) 

111.  The  Kindergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  128  East  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  (France,  Poland,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand) 

112.  Le  Paquet  au  Front,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

a  113.  International  Artists'  Community  Club,  701  Barr 
Building,   Washington,   D.   C.     (Poland) 

114.  The  Federation  of  Polish  Societies,  45  Furnace 
Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

115.  Polish  Intel-organization  Council,  5090  Lonyo 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.     (Poland) 

a  116.  Mrs.  Bradford  Norman,  Jr.,  in  care  of  Mr. 
Bradford  Norman,  Jr.,  Commercial  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  56  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (France) 

117.  Polish  Relief  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  42  Hudson 
Street,  Carteret,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

118.  Federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War, 
Inc.,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

119.  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  Fund,  199  Geary  Street,  City  of 
Paris  Dry  Goods  Stores  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.     (France) 

120.  Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  County, 
54  Cornell  Street,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

121.  Centrala,  1-3  Monroe  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
(Poland) 

122.  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Meriden,  9  West  Main 
Street,  Meriden,  Conn.     (Poland) 

123.  United  Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  207 
East  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Palestine) 

124.  United  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception 
Church,  in  care  of  Mr.  Klemens  Markowski,  36  Hill 
Street,  Southington,  Conn.     (Poland) 

125.  American  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian 
Aid,  Incorporated,  46  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(formerly  Friends  of  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris,  Incorporated.)      (France) 

°126.  Polish  Welfare  Association  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.     (Poland) 
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127.  Polish  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn., 
362  Main  Street,  New  London,  Conn.     (Poland) 

128.  The  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Twentieth 
and  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Great 
Britain  and  France) 

129.  United  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies 
of  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka  Roman  Catholic  Church,  607  Humboldt 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

130.  East  Chicago  Citizens'  Committee  for  Polish 
War  Sufferers  and  Refugees,  4902  Indianapolis 
Boulevard,  East  Chicago,  Ind.     (Poland) 

131.  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in 
Poland,  1505  Cass  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (for- 
merly Citizens  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Suf- 
ferers in  Poland.)      (Poland) 

132.  United  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut, 
471  Park  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.     (Poland) 

133.  French  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  12245 
Abington  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.     (France) 

134.  Tolstoy  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and 
Culture,  Room  54,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (France  and  Poland) 

°135.  Polish  Relief  Association,  Town  of  North 
Hempstead,  120  Jericho  Turnpike,  Mineola,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

136.  American  Society  for  British  Medical  and 
Civilian  Aid,  Incorporated,  46  Cedar  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (formerly  American  Society  for  British 
Medical  and  Hospital  Aid,  Incorporated.)  (Great 
Britain  and  France) 

137.  United  American  Polish  Organizations,  South 
River,  N.  J.,  219  Turnpike,  South  River,  N.  J. 
(Poland) 

138.  United  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass., 
care  of  Mr.  Alphonse  S.  Bachorowski,  285  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  Mass.     (Poland) 

139.  British  War  Relief  Association  of  Northern 
California,  316-322  Shell  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.     (Great  Britain  and  France) 

140.  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  20  Oak 
Street,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.     (Poland) 

141.  Polish  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  1416 
Martin  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

°142.  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Scientists,  Men  of  Let- 
ters, and  Artists  of  Moscow,  in  care  of  Eitingon 
Schild  Co.,  Inc.,  224  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France  and  Great  Britain) 

ffi143.  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Parish,  75  Derby 
Avenue,  Derby,  Conn.     (Poland) 

ffl144.  The  Polish  Relief  Committee,  11  East  Lexing- 
ton Street,  Baltimore,  Md.     (Poland) 

145.  The  Maryland  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Poland's  War  Victims,  11  East  Lexington  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.     (Poland) 

146.  Pulaski  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  108-111 
Sutphin  Boulevard,  Jamaica,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 


147.  Relief  Committee  of  United  Polish  Societies, 
Cabot  Street,  Chicopee,  Mass.     (Poland) 

148.  United  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  4 
Avalon  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     (Poland 

149.  Committee  Representing  Polish  Organizati< 
and  Polish  People  in  Perry,  N.  Y.,  18  Elm  Str< 
Perry,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

150.  The  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Commit! 
Inc.,  710  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  : 
(Canada,  France,  and  Great  Britain) 

151.  Nowe-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Associati 
Inc.,  care  of  Beatrice  Stone,  203-205  Lafaye 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

152.  Les  Anciens  Combattants  Frangais  de  la  Grai 
Guerre,  Room  313,  War  Memorial  Building,  £ 
Francisco,  Calif.     (France) 

153.  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Echo  Club,  341  Portage  Ro; 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

154.  United  Committee  for  French  Relief,  330  W 
Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

155.  Polish  Civilian  Relief  Fund,  St.  Joseph's  Schi 
Hall,  Monroe  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

a156.  Polish  Aid  Association  of  the  Sixth  Congr 
sional  District,  including  Perham  and  Browervil 
Minn.,  Little  Falls,  Minn.     (Poland) 

157.  Central  Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  214  Ei 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Palestine) 

°158.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Nassau  Coun 
N.  Y.,  450  Front  Street,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  (I 
land) 

159.  L'Union  Alsacienne  Inc.,  28  West  Thirty-nir 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

160.  Committee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  I 
lief,  care  of  Mrs.  W.  Kennedy  Boone,  Jr.,  21  Es 
Tenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

161.  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  ' 
cinity,  1411 'West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N. 
(Poland) 

162.  Polish  Relief  Committee,  1680  Acushnet  Aveni 
New  Bedford,  Mass.     (Poland) 

163.  American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  Room  221 
8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Gre 
Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia  and  Moravia) 

164.  The  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  L! 
tie  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Sacred  Heart  Rectory,  Furna 
Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

165.  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  60  East  Forty-secoi 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland  and  Palestine) 

166.  United  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  181 
Howe  Street,  Racine,  Wis.     (Poland) 

0  167.  Saint  Adalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Pc 
ish  National  Home,  Thompsonville,  Conn.     (Polanc 

168.  Cercle  Frangais  de  Seattle,  308  Marion  Stree 
Seattle,  Wash.     (France  and  Great  Britain) 

169.  General  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  f( 
Aid  to  Polish  Children,  Kennedy-Warren,  Wasl 
ington,  D.  C.     (Poland) 
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).  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  200 
llain  Street,   Holyoke,  Mass.     (Poland) 

0.  Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Pulaski  Street,  Ware, 
Hass.     (Poland) 

I  Milford,   Connecticut,    Polish   Relief   Fund   Com- 

nittee,  61   Lafayette   Street,   Milford,    Conn.     (Po- 

and) 

5.  Central    Council    of    Polish    Organizations,    103 

SVest  Miller  Street,  New  Castle,  Pa.     (Great  Brit- 

lin,  Poland,  and  France) 

1.  Polish  Relief  Committee,  138  Bernard  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

i.  Polish   Relief    Fund    of   Fall   River,    Mass.,    827 

31obe  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.     (Poland) 

>.  American  Auxiliary  Committee   de   L'Union   des 

Femmes   de    France,    56   East    Sixty-eighth    Street, 

tfew  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

r.  Massachusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  340 

Main   Street,   Worcester,    Mass.     (Poland) 

1.  Southbridge  Allied  Committee  for  Relief  in  Po- 
land, 18  Ballard  Court,  Southbridge,  Mass.  (Po- 
land) 

).  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South 
rwelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Great  Britain, 
Poland,  Germany,  and  France) 

80.  Refugies  d' Alsace-Lorraine  en  Dordogne,  486 
California  Street,   San  Francisco,   Calif.     (France) 

81.  United  Polish  Societies  of  Manchester,  158 
Eldridge   Street,   Manchester,   Conn.     (Poland) 

2.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Michigan, 
1425  Joy  Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.     (Poland) 

I.  Share  A  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  504  Stewart  Avenue, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Great  Britain  and  France) 

I.  Committee   of   French-American  Wives,   18  East 

Forty -sixth   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y.     (France) 

5.  Hadassah,  Inc.,  1860  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Palestine) 

8.  Federation    of    Franco-Belgian    Clubs    of    Rhode 

Island,  Sampson  Street,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     (France) 

7.  Society  Franchise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  care  of  Miss 
Irma  Ponscarme,  5630  Pershing  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     (France) 

8.  American  German  Aid  Society,  2206  West  Twenty- 
first  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     (Germany) 

9.  French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  1209  Pershing  Square 
Building,  448  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(France) 

0.  General  Taufflieb  Memorial  Relief  Committee  for 
France,  265  Miramar  Avenue,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.     (France  and  Great  Britain) 

1.  Polish  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club, 
Inc.,  5252  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (Po- 
land) 

2.  League  of  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington, 
Arnold,  and  vicinity,  857  Kenneth  Avenue,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.     (Poland) 

3.  British-American  War  Relief  Association,  in  care 
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of  Dr.  Ira  L.  Neill,  Cobb  Building,   Seattle,  Wash. 
(Great  Britain) 
°194.  The  Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

195.  Secours  Franco-Americain — War  Relief,  2555 
Woodward  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     (France) 

196.  Mrs.  Carroll  Greenough,  1408  Thirty-first  Street, 
NW.,   Washington,   D.   C.     (France) 

°197.  The  United  Polish  Societies  of  Bronx  County, 
705-709  Courtlandt  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 

198.  Committee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  care  of 
Mr.  Stephen  F.  Kluck,  946  Twentieth  North,  Se- 
attle, Wash.     (Poland) 

199.  Polish  Women's  Relief  Committee,  149  East 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France, 
Poland,  and  Germany) 

200.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Tuckerman,  Edgemoor,  Bethesda, 
Md.     (Great  Britain) 

201.  Fernanda  Wanamaker  Munn,  17  East  Ninetieth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

202.  Der  Kyffhaeuserbund,  League  of  German  War 
Veterans  in  U.  S.  A.,  3827  North  Thirteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     (Poland  and  Germany) 

203.  Bethel  Mission  of  Poland,  Inc.,  2316  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     (Poland) 

204.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  the  Polish  National 
Home  Association,  10  Coburn  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
(Poland) 

205.  A.  Seymour  Houghton,  Jr.,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

206.  The  Benedict  Bureau  Unit,  Inc.,  care  of  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Harper,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France) 

207.  American  Friends  of  the  Daily  Sketch  War  Relief 
Fund,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Great 
Britain) 

208.  British  War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.     (Great  Britain) 

209.  French  War  Veterans,  5722  Benner  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.     (France) 

210.  North  Side  Polish  Council,  Relief  Committee  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2962  North  Bremen  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.     (Poland) 

211.  Friends  of  Poland,  5558  South  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.     (Poland) 

212.  The  British  War  Relief  Association  of  Southern 
California,  212  Bradbury  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     (Great  Britain) 

213.  United  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  care  of  Joe 
Grossman,  790  Dawson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 

214.  American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  610  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (formerly  American 
Volunteers  Ambulance)      (France) 

215.  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     (France) 
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216.  The  Catholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana, 
Pax  Romana  Office,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Poland,  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain) 

217.  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  604  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     (Poland) 

218.  Polish  Relief  Committee,  30  Chandler  Avenue. 
Taunton,   Mass.     (Poland) 

219.  Relief  Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  1206  South 
Lacienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     (Poland) 

220.  American  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  72 
Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.     (France) 

221.  Polish  American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee, 
R.  F.  D.  Box  No.  42A,  Shirley,  Mass.     (Poland) 

°222.  Irvin  McD.  Garfield,  30  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     (Great  Britain) 

223.  Society  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc.,  400 
East  Houston  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Palestine) 

224.  Association  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of 
Smith  College,  care  of  Smith  College  Club,  34  East 
Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

225.  The  Friends  of  Normandy,  993  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

226.  Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  21  Dartford  Avenue,  Clayton,  Mo.  (France  and 
Great  Britain) 

227.  Basque  Delegation  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  60  East  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (France) 

228.  Greater  New  Bedford  British  War  Relief  Corps, 
74  Penniman  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (Great 
Britain) 

229.  Les  Aroiti4s  Feminines  de  la  France,  care  of  Miss 
B.  A.  Weill,  315  East  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (France) 

230.  Bishops'  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  1312  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Po- 
land) 

231.  American  and  French  Students'  Correspondence 
Exchange,  care  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Olinger,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

232.  Les  Amis  de  la  France  &  Puerto  Rico,  Ponce  de 
Leon  Avenue  and  Cuervillas  Street,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
(France) 

233.  English  Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France 
and  Great  Britain) 

234.  Urgent  Relief  for  France,  care  of  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Du  Bois,  3317  Rowland  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(France) 

235.  Bundles  for  Britain,  care  of  John  Delafield, 
20  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ( Great  Britain 
and  dominions) 

236.  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Inc.,  256 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     (France) 

237.  Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  of  America,  3508  Ogden 


Avenue,  Chicago,  111.     (Poland,  Germany,  and  Gr 
Britain) 

238.  United  Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee,  care 
Mr.  Louis  Kirstein,  2528  Cruger  Avenue,  Bronx,  M 
York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

239.  American  Association  for  Assistance  to  Frei 
Artists,  Inc.,  care  of  Mrs.  David  Randall-Macli 
535  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

240.  Independent  Kinsker  Aid  Association,  care 
Benj.  W.  Salzman,  Secretary,  3815  Sea  Gate  Aven 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

241.  American  McAU  Association,  297  Fourth  Aver. 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

242.  Lafayette  Fund,  care  of  Miss  Susan  W.  Stn 
275    E.    Seventy-third    Street,    New    York,    N. 
(France) 

243.  The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fi 
Association,  562  West  One  Hundred  and  Foi 
fourth  Street  (Apartment  63),  New  York,  N. 
(France) 

244.  United  German  Societies,  Inc.,  222  American  Bf 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg.     (Germany) 

245.  Emily  Morris   (Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris), 
East  Eightieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France 

246.  American   Women's   Unit   for  War   Relief,  I 
in   care  of  Comtesse  de  Janze,  888  Park  Aver 
New    York,    N.    Y.    (formerly    American    Unit 
War  Relief  Association).     (France) 

247.  Committee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobili 
Men  of  the  XX"  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  in  c 
of  Bernard  Douglas,  35  West  Thirty-fourth  Str< 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

248.  Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  8  w 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (India,  A 
tralia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Union  of  Soi 
Africa) 

°249.  Polish  Young  Men's  Club,  Danielson,  Co 
(Poland) 

250.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  2929  Broadw 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (France,  England,  and  possi 
Germany) 

251.  Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederadas,  59-61  Hei 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (France) 

252.  Polish  American  Associations  of  Middlei 
County,  N.  J.,  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  Rectory,  Sa 
field  Road,  Sayreville,  N.  J.     (Poland) 

253.  Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casim 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  City  of  Albany,  N. 
care  of  Miss  Valeria  C.  Sowek,  111  Central  Aven 
Albany,  N  Y.     (Poland) 

254.  American  Emergency  Volunteer  Ambulai 
Corps,  Inc.,  60  Wall  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Gr 
Britain  and  France) 

255.  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Grc 
No.  3,  of  New  York  Archdiocese,  care  of  1 
Reverend  Felix  F.  Burant,  101  East  Seventh  Str< 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland  and  France) 
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Caledonian    Club    of    Idaho,    418    North    Fifth 
•eet,  Boise,  Idaho.     (Scotland) 
Order   of   Scottish   Clans,   150  Causeway    Street, 
ston,   Mass.     (Scotland) 

L'Atelier,  Room  806,  DeYoung  Building,  San 
inciseo,  Calif.     (France) 

Joint  Committee  of  the  United  Scottish  Clans 
Greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  care  of  Mr. 
>x  McF.  Malcolm,  1880  De  Kalb  Avenue,  Brook- 
i,  N.  Y.     (Scotland) 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bartlett  Laughlin,   139  East   Sixty- 
th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
Relief  Coordination  Service,  315  Lexington  Ave- 
i,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
Committee  for  Relief  in  Allied  Countries,  Dum- 
•ton    Oaks,    Georgetown,     Washington,     D.    C. 
ranee,  Great  Britain,  and  Poland) 
Children's   Crusade  for   Children,   Empire    State 
ilding,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France  and  Poland) 
French   Relief  Association,   in   care   of  Lathrop, 
ine,  Reynolds,  Sawyer  &  Mersereau,  911  Walnut 
■eet,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     (France) 
La  France  Post  American  Legion,  610  Fifth  Ave- 
i,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
American   Committee  for  the  Polish  Ambulance 
nd,  in  care  of  Dr.  Peter  F.  Czwalinski,  Wicker 
rk  Medical  Center,   1530  North  Damen  Avenue, 
icago,  111.     (France) 

Polish-American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Section 
ivas),  1400  Thirty-fourth  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
,  D.  C.     (France) 

American  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  17  East 
rentieth   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (England) 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.     (Great 
itain,   Poland,   Germany,   and  France) 
Grand    Lodge    Daughters    of    Scotia,    17    Cabot 
eet,  Hartford,  Conn.     (Scotland) 
Kate    R.    Miller,    277    Park    Avenue,    Apartment 
D,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
Spanish    Committee    Pro-Masonic    Refugees,    95 
Dsevelt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
Association  of  Former  Russian  Naval  Officers  In 
lerica,  634  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth 
eet,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 
British  American  Comfort  League,  2  Thompson 
eet,  Quincy,  Mass.     (England) 
Paderewski  Fund  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  37  East 
irty-sixth    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.     (Poland, 
mce,  and  Great  Britain) 

rhe  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley  British 
ief  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  American-British 
11,  69  High  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (Great 
tain) 

?ive  for  France,  Box  267,  Atlanta  University, 
anta,  Ga.     (France) 

iVoman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Scots'  Chari- 
le  Society,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  O,  Waverley, 
ss.     (Scotland) 
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279.  Polish  Inter-Organization  "Centrala"  of  Water- 
bury,  87  Oak  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn.     (Poland) 

280.  Central  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  224  Se- 
curity Bank  Building,   Toledo,   Ohio.     (Poland) 

281.  Helena  Rubenstein-Titus,  300  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

282.  Foyers  du  Soldat,  Savoy  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France) 

283.  Mrs.  Mark  Baldwin,  25  Claremont  Avenue, 
Apartment  5  A,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (France) 

284.  American  War  Godmothers,  601  Clyde  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.     (France) 

285.  Fortra,  Incorporated,  Suite  312,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (Germany  and  Poland) 

286.  American  Dental  Ambulance  Committee,  care  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Barringer,  32  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (United  Kingdom) 

287.  Emergency  Relief  Committee  for  Kolbuszowa,  40 
East  Seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

288.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Columbia  County, 
Sacred  Heart  Church  Rectory,  75  North  Second 
Street,  Hudson,  N.  Y.     (Poland) 

289.  Hamburg-Bremen  Steamship  Agency,  Inc.,  218 
East  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Ger- 
many and  Poland) 

290.  United  Bilgorayer  Relief,  Inc.,  care  of  Frankel 
and  Frankel,  305  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 

291.  American  Committee  for  the  German  Relief  Fund, 
Inc.,  10  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Germany  and  Poland) 

292.  Polish-American  Forwarding  Committee,  Inc.,  542 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Poland  and 
Germany) 

293.  Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Fitchburg,  167  Sum- 
mer Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass.     (Poland) 

294.  Accion  Democrata  Espanola,  831  Broadway,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.     (France) 

295.  Sociedades  Hispanas  Aliadas,  831  Broadway,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.     (France) 

296.  Allied  Relief  Ball,  Inc.,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (Great  Britain  and  France) 

297.  Greater  New  York  Committee  to  Save  Spanish 
Refugees,  Room  1004,  55  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (France  and  United  Kingdom) 

298.  Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     ( France) 

299.  The  British  War  Relief  Association  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, care  of  Fleming  and  Williamson,  Post  Office 
Box  214,  Manila,  P.  I.     (All  belligerent  countries) 

300.  Marthe  Th.  Kahn,  390  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (France) 

301.  Club  des  Femmes  de  France,  190  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.     (France) 

302.  German  American  Relief  Committee  for  Victims 
of  Fascism,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France  and  Great  Britain) 

303.  The    Maple    Leaf    Fund,    Inc.,    Room    1216,    350 
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Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  and  France) 

304.  Erste  Pinchover  Kranken  Unterstuzungs  Verein, 
Inc.,  40  East  Seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Poland) 

305.  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French, 
Washington  Chapter,  care  of  Mrs.  Corrington  Gill, 
2630  Adams  Mill  Road,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(France) 

306.  The  Somerset  Workroom,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  (Great 
Britain  and  France) 

307.  The  Mother  Church,  The  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  107  Falmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  (Canada,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom) 


a  Revoked  at  request  of  registrant. 
6  Revoked     for     failure     to     observe     rules     and 
regulations. 


The  American  Republics 


FLOODS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Following  is  the  translation  of  a  telegram 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Jose 
Maria  Cantilo: 

"Buenos  Aires, 

April  20, 194,0. 
"I  thank  Your  Excellency  cordially  for  the 
sentiments  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  ex- 
press to  me  because  of  the  recent  flood. 

Jose  Maria  Cantilo" 

♦  +  ♦ 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AVIATION 

MISSION  TO  CHILE 

An  announcement  regarding  an  agreement 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States,  signed 
April  23,  1940,  providing  for  a  United  States 
military  aviation  mission  to  Chile,  appears 
in  this  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Treaty 
Information." 


International  Conference* 
Commissions,  etc. 


EIGHTH  AMERICAN  SCIENTIF1 
CONGRESS 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  sr; 
symphony  concert  by  the  NBC  orchestra 
der  the  direction  of  Arturo  Toscanini  or 
evening  of  May  14  in  honor  of  the  delei 
attending  the  Eighth  American  Scie 
Congress.  The  concert  will  be  given  in  | 
stitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  and) 
be  an  outstanding  event  of  the  Congress 
will  also  be  one  of  the  outstanding  mu 
events  of  the  year. 

The    Congress    is    being    held    under' 
auspices   of   the   Government   of   the  Ui 
States  and  will  constitute  the  most  signif 
contribution  by  this  Government  to  the  ' 
bration    of    the    fiftieth    anniversary    of 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Department  has  already  received  notifica 
from  more  than  300  prominent  scientists 
the  other  American  republics   and  over 
from   the   United   States   that  they  plai 
participate   as  delegates,   and   there  is  e 
reason  to, believe  that  this  conference  wi] 
one   of  the   largest  inter- American   meet 
ever  held  in  this  country.    The  Congress 
be   divided   into   11   separate   inter-Amer 
conferences  and  will  be  attended  by  of! 
delegates  and  delegates  from  outstanding 
cational  and  scientific  organizations  through 
all  of  the  21  American  republics. 

The  concert  in  honor  of  the  Eighth  An 
can  Scientific  Congress  on  May  14  take> 
additional  significance  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  orchestra,  on  May  31,  sails  on  a  cor 
tour  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  ui 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Toscanini. 


RIL   2  7,    194  0 


Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

leased  to  the  press  April  27] 

anges  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
\ttes  since  April  20,  191fi: 

)avid  Williamson,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
[lo.,  second  secretary  of  embassy  at  Rome, 
ly,  has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the  De- 
rtment  of  State. 

rohn  B.  Ocheltree,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  third  sec- 
ury  of  legation  and  consul  at  San  Jose, 
!;ta  Rica,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
ibana,  Cuba. 
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Carlos  C.  Hall,  of  Kingman,  Ariz.,  consul 
at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  has  been  assigned  as 
consul  at  Medellin,  Colombia,  where  an  Amer- 
ican consulate  will  be  established. 

David  H.  Buffum,  of  Rockland,  Maine,  con- 
sul at  Leipzig,  Germany,  has  been  assigned  as 
consul  at  Trieste,  Italy. 

Merritt  N.  Cootes,  of  Ft.  Myer,  Va.,  third 
secretary  of  legation  and  vice  consul  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  has  been  designated  third 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Rome,  Italy. 

Wales  W.  Signor,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  vice 
consul  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

T.  Muldrup  Forsyth,  of  Esmont,  Va.,  vice 
consul  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  assigned 
as  vice  consul  at  Cartagena,  Colombia. 


<;■■■■■:■-.;■■:■■■■> 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

Jieral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 

International  Disputes 
vway 

^cording  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
'gue  of  Nations  dated  March  21,  1940,  the 
fwegian  Government  has  informed  the  Sec- 
e  ry  General  in  regard  to  the  declaration 
ile  by  the  Canadian  Government  when  ad- 
I  ng  to  the  General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
luent  of  International  Disputes  of  Septem- 
|  26,  1928,  that  it  is  obliged  to  make  the 
a  e  reservations  in  regard  thereto  as  it  made 
n  egard  to  the  denunciation  by  various  states 
Hie  Optional  Clause  of  article  36  of  the 
><  ute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
ls al  Justice  (see  the  Bulletin  of  February 
T1940,  Vol.  II,  No.  34,  p.  190). 


Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

India 

There  is  quoted  below  the  text  of  a  circular 
letter  from  the  League  of  Nations  dated  March 
29,  1940,  regarding  the  termination  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice by  India  and  the  acceptance  thereof  on 
new  conditions: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  by  a 
communication  dated  February  28th,  1940,  has 
transmitted  to  me  a  declaration  of  the  same 
date  terminating  the  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  of  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  (Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court) . 

"This  declaration  reads  as  follows: 
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"  'On  September  19th,  1929,  Sir  Muhammad 
Habibullah,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  made  the  following  declaration  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  India.  The  decla- 
ration was  ratified  on  February  5th,  1930: 

"  'On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  subject  to  ratification,  I  accept  as  compul- 
sory ipso  facto  and  without  special  convention, 
on  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  in  conformity  with  Article  36, 
paragraph  2  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  for 
a  period  of  10  years  and  thereafter  until  such 
time  as  notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  the 
acceptance,  over  all  disputes  arising  after  the 
ratification  of  the  present  declaration  with  re- 
gard to  situations  or  facts  subsequent  to  the 
said  ratification,  other  than : — 

"  'Disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  have  agreed  or  shall  agree  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  method  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

"  'Disputes  with  the  Government  of  any  other 
Member  of  the  League  which  is  a  Member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  of 
which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  such  manner 
as  the  parties  have  agreed  or  shall  agree;  and 

"  'Disputes  with  regard  to  questions  which 
by  international  law  fall  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  India; 

"  'and  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  reserve  the  right  to  require 
that  proceedings  in  the  Court  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  respect  of  any  dispute  which  has  been 
submitted  to  and  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  provided  that 
notice  to  suspend  is  given  after  the  dispute  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Council  and  is  given 
within  10  days  of  the  notification  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  such  suspension  shall  be  limited 
to  a  period  of  12  months  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
or  determined  by  a  decision  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

"  'On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  I, 
the  Marquess  of  Zetland,  His  Majesty's  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State  for  India,  hereby  termi- 
nate their  acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  conformity  with  paragraph  2  of 
Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

"  'London,  February  28th,  1940. 

Zetland.' 

"By  the  same  communication,  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  transmitted  to  me 


a  further  declaration  dated  February  2 
1940,  by  which,  subject  to  the  reservati 
therein  set  out,  the  Government  of  India 
cepted  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  C< 
for  a  further  period. 
"This  second  declaration  reads  as  follow: 

"  'In  my  declaration  of  today's  date,  I, 
Marquess  of  Zetland,  His  Majesty's  Princ 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  announced  the 
mination  by  the  Government  of  India  of  t 
acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permai 
Court  of  International  Justice  in  conforr 
with  paragraph  2  of  Article  36  of  the  Sta 
of  the  Court. 

"  'On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ind 
now  declare  that  they  accept  as  compuls 
ipso  facto  and  without  special  convention 
condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Court,  in  conformity  with  paragraph  2 
Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  f< 
period  of  5  years  from  today's  date  and  th 
after  until  such  time  as  notice  may  be  g 
to  terminate  the  acceptance,  over  all  disp 
arising  after  February  5th,  1930,  with  rej 
to  situations  or  facts  subsequent  to  the  s 
date;  other  than: — 

"  'Disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  partie 
the  dispute  have  agreed  or  shall  agree  to  1 
recourse  to  some  other  method  of  peac 
settlement. 

"  'Disputes  with  the  Government  of 
other  Member  of  the  League  which  is  a  M 
ber  of  the  British  Commonwtealth  of  Nati 
all  of  which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  i 
manner  as  the  parties  have  agreed  or  s 
agree ; 

"  'Disputes  with  regard  to  questions  w! 
by  international  law  fall  exclusively  m 
the  jurisdiction  of  India;  and 

"  'Disputes  arising  out  of  events  occur 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  of  India  1 
involved  in  hostilities; 

"  'and  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  ( 
ernment  of  India  reserve  the  right  to  req 
that  proceedings  in .  the  Court  shall  be 
pended  in  respect  of  any  dispute  which 
been  submitted  to  and  is  under  considera 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
vided  that  notice  to  suspend  is  given  after 
dispute  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council 
is  given  within  10  days  of  the  notificatio: 
the  initiation  of  the  proceedings  in  the  C< 
and  provided  also  that  such  suspension  sha 
limited  to  a  period  of  12  months  or  such  lo: 
period  as  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  tc 
dispute  or  determined  by  a  decision  of  all 
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tibers  of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties 

be  dispute. 

'London,  February  28th,  191fi. 

Zetland.' 
[  have  [etc.] 

"For  the  Secretary-General : 
H  McK  Wood 
Acting  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Secretariat" 

way 

ccording  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
gue  of  Nations  dated  March  21,  1940,  the 
retary  General  received  on  March  6,  1940,  a 
munication  from  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
it  informing  him  in  regard  to  the  declara- 
i  made  by  the  Canadian  Government  that 
will  not  regard  its  acceptance  of  the 
ional  Clause  of  article  36  of  the  Statute 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
tice  as  covering  disputes  arising  out  of 
its  accruing  during  the  present  war,  that 
le  taking  note  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
lt's  communication,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
lt  desires  to  refer  to  the  declaration  made 
ts  note  of  December  19,  1939,  in  regard  to 
ilar  communications  from  the  Governments 
Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  New 
land,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (see 

Bulletin  of  February  17,  1940,  Vol.  II, 

34,  p.  190). 

AVIATION 

ited  States  Military  Aviation  Mission  to 
Chile 

n  response  to  the  request  of  the  Government 
;he  Republic  of  Chile  an  agreement  between 
United  States  and  Chile  was  signed  on 
ril  23,  1940,  providing  for  the  furnishing 
the  United  States  of  a  military  aviation 
:sion  to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of 
tional  Defense  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 
a  mission  will  function  in  an  advisory 
iacity  to  the  Chilean  air  force. 
it  the  outset  the  mission  will  be  composed 
three  officers,  a  major  (temporary  lieutenant 
onel),  a  captain,  and  a  first  lieutenant.    The 


term  of  the  contract  for  the  mission  is  for  3 
years.  Other  provisions  follow  the  general 
lines  of  previous  agreements  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governments  of  certain  other  American 
republics. 

PEACE 

Treaty  of  Peace  Between  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Finland, 
and  Protocol 

There  is  printed  below  the  text  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  Between  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  Finland  signed  on  March 
12,  1940.  The  text  was  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment by  the  American  Embassy  at  Mos- 
cow as  translated  from  the  Russian  text  pub- 
lished in  The  Pravda  of  March  13,  1940 : 

"Treaty  of  Peace  Between  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Finland 

"The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  President  of  the  Finnish  Re- 
public on  the  other  hand,  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  cease  the  military  operations  which 
have  arisen  between  the  two  countries  and  to 
create  enduring  peaceful  mutual  relations,  and 
being  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
Contracting  Parties  correspond  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  exact  conditions  for  guaran- 
teeing mutual  security  including  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  security  of  the  cities  of  Leningrad 
and  Murmansk  as  well  as  the  Murmansk  rail- 
way, have  deemed  it  necessary  to  conclude  a 
Peace  Treaty  for  these  purposes  and  have  ap- 
pointed as  their  plenipotentiary  representa- 
tives 

"the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

"Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov — Pres- 
ident of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

"Andrei  Aleksandrovich  Zhdanov — member 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

"Aleksandr  Mikhailovich  Vasilevski — 
Brigade  Commander; 

"the  President  of  the  Finnish  Republic: 

"Risto  Ryti — the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Finnish  Republic ; 

"Yukho*  Kttsti*  Paasikivi — Minister; 

"Karl  Rudolf  Valden* — General; 

"Vyaine*  Voionmaa — Professor. 

"The  said  plenipotentiary  representatives, 
after  reciprocal  presentation  of  their  plenipo- 
tentiary documents  which  were  acknowledged 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  appropriate  form 
and  in  complete  order,  have  agreed  with  regard 
to  the  following: 

'■'■Article  1. 

"Military  operations  between  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Finland  shall 
cease  immediately  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure provided  in  the  Protocol  attached  to  the 
present  Treaty. 

"Article  2. 

"The  national  boundary  between  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Finnish 
Republic  shall  be  established  along  a  new  line 
in  accordance  with  which  the  entire  Karelian 
isthmus  with  the  city  of  Viborg  (Viipuri)  and 
Viborg  bay  with  its  islands;  the  western  and 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga  with  the  cities 
of  Kexholm,  Sortavala,  and  Suojarvi ;  a  number 
of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  territory  to 
the  east  of  Merkjarvi  with  the  city  of  Kuola- 
jjirvi;  and  part  of  the  Rybachi  and  Sredny 
peninsulas — in  accordance  with  the  map  at- 
tached to  the  present  Treaty — shall  be  included 
within  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

"A  mofe  detailed  delineation  of  the  bound- 
ary line  shall  be  established  by  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  representatives  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,    and    such    a    commission    must    be 


*  Transliterated  from  the  Russian. 
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appointed  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
signature  of  the  present  Treaty. 

"Article  3. 

"The  two  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
refrain  mutually  from  any  attack  upon  ea 
other,   and  not  to   conclude   any   alliance 
participate  in  coalitions  directed  against  o 
of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

"Article  4- 

"The  Finnish  Republic  agrees  to  rent  to  t 
Soviet  Union  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  m 
the  annual  payment  of  eight  million  Finmar 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  Hango  peninsula  ai 
its  surrounding  waters  within  a  radius  of  fi 
miles  to  the  south  and  east  and  of  three  mi] 
to  the  west  and  north  of  the  peninsula,  as  wi 
as  a  number  of  islands  adjacent  to  the  peni 
sula — in  accordance  with  the  attached  map 
for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  the 
capable  of  defending  the  entrance  to  the  Gi 
of  Finland  from  aggression,  and  the  Sovi 
Union  shall  be  granted  the  right  to  mainta 
the  requisite  number  of  land  and  air  arm 
forces  there  at  its  own  expense  for  the  purpc 
of  defending  the  naval  base. 

"Within  ten  days  from  the  moment  that  tl 
present  Treaty  shall  enter  into  effect,  the  Fi 
nish  Government  shall  withdraw  all  of  i 
troops  from  Hango  peninsula,  and  Hanj 
peninsula  with  the  adjacent  islands  shall  1 
transferred  to  the  administration  of  the  Uni( 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  accordant 
with  the  present  article  of  the  Treaty. 

"Article  5. 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republi 
undertakes  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Pe 
samo  province,  which  the  Soviet  state  volui 
tarily  ceded  to  Finland  according  to  the  Peai 
Treaty  of  1920. 

"Finland  undertakes — as  was  provided  in  tl 
Treaty  of  1920 — not  to  maintain  warships  an 
other  armed  ships  in  the  waters  along  the  Fii 
nish  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  the  e: 
ception  of  armed  ships  of  less  than  one  hui 
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tons  displacement,  of  which  Finland  shall 
i  the  right  to  maintain  an  unlimited  num- 
as  well  as  to  maintain  not  more  than 
m  warships  and  other  armed  ships  the 
age  of  which  may  not  exceed  four  hundred 
each. 

'inland  undertakes — as  was  provided  by 
same  Treaty — not  to  maintain  submarines 
armed  aircraft  in  the  said  waters, 
akewise  Finland  undertakes — as  was  pro- 
i  by  the  same  Treaty — not  to  construct 
il  ports,  bases  for  a  naval  fleet  or  naval 
ir  shops  on  this  coast  on  a  larger  scale 
:  is  required  for  the  above-mentioned  ships 
their  armaments. 

"Article  6. 

rhe  Soviet  Union  and  its  citizens — as  was 
dded  by  the  Treaty  of  1920— shall  be 
ited  the  right  of  unrestricted  transit 
ugh  Petsamo  province  to  Norway  and  re- 
i,  and  the  Soviet  Union  shall  be  granted 
right  to  establish  a  consulate  in  Petsamo 
rince. 

freight,  which  is  transported  through  Pet- 
o  province  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
ist  Republics  to  Norway,  as  well  as  freight 
sh  is  transported  from  Norway  to  the 
on  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  through  the 
e  province,  shall  not  be  subject  to  inspec- 
and  control,  with  the  exception  of  that 
;rol  which  is  necessary  for  regulation  of 
isit  communication,  and  shall  be  exempt 
n  customs  duties,  transit,  and  other  fees, 
rhe  above-mentioned  control  of  freight  in 
isit  shall  be  permitted  only  in  the  manner 
;rved  in  such  cases  by  the  established  prac- 
3  of  international  communication. 
Citizens  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
•ublics  traveling  to  Norway  or  returning 
n  Norway  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
mblics  through  Petsamo  province,  shall 
e  the  right  of  unrestricted  travel  on  the 
s  of  passports  issued  by  the  appropriate 
iet  organs. 

Upon  observation  of  the  general  regula- 
is  in  effect,  Soviet  unarmed  aircraft  shall 
e  the  right  to  aerial  communication   be- 
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tween  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  Norway  across  Petsamo  province. 

"Article  7. 

"The  Finnish  Government  shall  grant  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  right  of  transit  for  freight 
between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  Sweden,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  development  of  this  transit  along  the  short- 
est railway  route  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  Finland  consider  it  necessary 
for  each  Party  to  construct,  if  possible  during 
1940,  on  its  own  territory  a  railway  uniting  the 
city  of  Kandalakska  with  the  city  of 
Kemijarvi. 

"Article  8. 

"Upon  the  entry  of  the  present  treaty  into 
force,  trade  relations  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  be  restored  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Contracting  Parties  shall  enter  into 
negotiations  for  conclusion  of  a  trade 
agreement. 

"Article  9. 

"The  present  Peace  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
effect  immediately  upon  its  signature  and  shall 
be  subject  to  subsequent  ratification. 

"The  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  take  place  within  ten  days  in  the  city  of 
Moscow. 

"The  present  Treaty  is  drawn  up  in  two 
originals,  each  of  which  are  in  the  Russian, 
Finnish,  and  Swedish  languages,  in  the  city 
of  Moscow  on  March.  12,  1940. 

"V.  Molotov 

"A.  Zhdanov 

"A.  Vasilevski 

"Risto*  Rtti 

"Yet.  Paasikivi* 

"R.  Valden* 

"Vtaine*  Voionmaa" 

"Protocol  to  the  Peace  Treaty  of  March  12, 
1940,  Between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  Finland 

"The  Contracting  Parties  shall  establish  the 
following  order  of  cessation  of  military  opera- 


*  Transliterated  from  the  Russian. 
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tions  and  of  removal  of  troops  across  the  state 
boundary  established  by  the  Treaty: 

"1.  Both  sides  shall  cease  military  opera- 
tions at  12  o'clock,  Leningrad  time,  on  March 
13,  1940. 

"2.  Beginning  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  ces- 
sation of  military  operations  a  neutral  zone 
one  kilometre  wide  shall  be  established  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  advance  detach- 
ments, and  under  this  arrangement  a  military 
unit  of  one  side  which  is  on  the  territory  of 
the  other  side,  according  to  the  new  state 
boundary,  shall  be  removed  to  the  distance  of 
one  kilometre  during  the  course  of  the  first  day. 

"3.  The  removal  of  troops  across  the  new 
state  boundary  and  the  advance  of  troops  of 
the  other  side  up  to  the  boundary  shall  begin 
at  10  o'clock  on  March  15,  1940,  along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  boundary  from  the  Finnish 
gulf  to  Lieksa  and  at  10  o'clock  on  March  16 
north  of  Lieksa.  The  removal  shall  be  ef- 
fected by  daily  marches  of  not  less  than  seven 
kilometres  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  troops  of  the  other  side  shall  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  a  reckoning  whereby  there  shall 
be  a  space  of  not  less  than  seven  kilometres 
between  the  rear  units  of  the  retreating  troops 
and  the  advance  units  of  the  troops  of  the 
other  side,  moving  up  to  the  new  boundary. 

"4.  The  terms  of  removal  on  separate  sectors 
of  the  state  boundary  shall  be  established,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3,  as  follows: 

"a)  in  the  sector  from  the  sources  of  the 
river  Tuntsajoki  to  Kuolajarvi,  to  Takala,* 
and  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Juokomojarvi, 
the  removal  of  troops  of  both  sides  shall  be 
completed  by  20  o'clock  on  March  20, 1940 ; 

"b)  in  the  sector  to  the  south  of  Kuhmonieni 
in  the  region  of  Latva*  the  removal  of  troops 
shall  be  completed  by  20  o'clock  on  March  22, 
1940; 

"c)  in  the  sector  from  Lopgavaara*  to  Var- 
tsila  to  the  station  Matkaselka,  the  removal  of 
troops  of  both  sides  shall  be  completed  by  20 
o'clock  on  March  26,  1940; 

"d)  in  the  sector  from  the  station  Matka- 
selka to  Koitsanlahti,  the  removal  of  troops 
shall  be  completed  by  20  o'clock  on  March  22, 
1940; 


"e)  in  the  sector  from  Koitsanlahti  to  t 
station  Enso,  the  removal  of  troops  shall 
completed  by  20  o'clock  on  March  25,  1940; 

"f)  in  the  sector  from  the  station  Enso 
the  island  Bate*  the  removal  of  troops  shall 
completed  by  20  o'clock  on  March  19,  1940. 

"5.  The  evacuation  of  the  troops  of  the  E 
Army  from  the  region  of  Petsamo  shall 
completed  by  April  10, 1940. 

"6.  In  the  removal  of  troops  across  the  sts 
frontier,  the  military  authorities  of  both  sic 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  necessary  measui 
in  the  towns  and  localities  transferred  to  t 
other  side  for  their  preservation,  and  to  ta 
suitable  measures  to  ensure  that  the  towi 
villages,  military  and  economic  structiu 
(bridges,  dams,  airdromes,  arsenals,  wai 
houses,  railroad  junctions,  manufacturing  c- 
terprises,  telegraph,  electric  stations)  shall 
safeguarded  against  damage  and  destruction 

"7.  All  questions  which  may  arise  from  t 
transfer  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  regioi 
points,  towns,  and  other  objects  indicated 
point  six  of  the  present  Protocol,  shall  be  c 
cided  by  representatives  of  both  sides  on  t 
Spot,  for  which  purpose  special  delegates  shi 
be  designated  by  the  military  authorities 
each  basic  line  of  movement  of  both  armies. 

"8.  The  exchange  of  military  prisoners  shi 
be  conducted  in  as  short  a  time  as  possil 
after  the  cessation  of  military  operations,  < 
the  basis  of  a  special  agreement. 
"V.  Molotov 
"A.  Zhdanov 
"A.  Vasilevski 
"Kisto*  Rytt 
"Ytx.  Paasikivi* 
"R.  Valden* 
"Vyaine*  Voionmaa" 


Legislation 


An  Act  Authorizing  the  adoption  for  the  Foreign  Sei 
ice  of  an  accounting  procedure  in  the  matter  of  d 
bursement  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Departme 
of  State.  (Public,  No.  483,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess 
2  pp.     50. 


*  Transliterated  from  the  Russian. 
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Lct  Making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
aissions,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30,  1941,  and  for  other  purposes  [including 
00  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  provided  under  the 
ention  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
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American  republics  on  the  Pan  American  Highway, 
signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  23,  1936;  and  $1,280,- 
000  for  foreign-service  pay  adjustment  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries 
due  to  appreciation  of  foreign  currencies].  (Public, 
No.  459,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     34  pp.     100. 
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ECONOMIC  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary 


leased  to  the  press  May  3] 

following  is  the  complete  and  accurate  text 
:he  memorandum  left  by  Mr.  Sumner  Welles 
h  M.  Paul  Reynaud,  French  Minister  of  Fi- 
lce,  on  March  9,  1940.  Excerpts  and  various 
nslated  texts  of  the  memorandum  have  ap- 
ired  in  the  European  press. 

The  base  of  the  economic  foreign  policy  of 
i  United  States  is  as  follows : 
'One.  Sound  international  trade  relations 
i  an  indispensable  foundation  of  economic 
llbeing  within  nations  and  of  enduring  peace 
ong  nations.  International  trade  can  fulfill 
s  vital  role  satisfactorily  only  when  it  enables 
sh  nation  to  have  an  adequate  access  to  the  re- 
irces  of  the  entire  world,  rather  than  merely 
those  confined  within  its  frontiers,  and  to 
d  outlets  for  its  surplus  production,  on  terms 
mutual  benefit  and  on  the  basis  of  nondis- 
minatory  treatment. 

'Two.    International  trade  cannot  prosper 
ten  its  flow  is  diverted  and  distorted  by  at- 
npts  at  exclusive  bilateralism  or  discrimina- 
y  arrangements. 
'It  cannot  prosper  when  its  flow  is  obstructed 


by  the  barriers  of  excessive  tariffs,  of  quantitive 
regulation,  and  of  controls  of  foreign  exchange 
transactions.  All  these  are  instruments  of  eco- 
nomic warfare.  The  world's  recent  experience 
has  clearly  demonstrated  their  destructive 
effects  on  peacetime  international  commerce — 
and  hence,  their  depressive  influence  on  stand- 
ards of  living  and  general  economic  wellbeing 
within  nations,  as  well  as  their  significance  as 
breeders  of  international  ill-will,  animosity  and 
conflict. 

"Three.  If,  after  the  termination  of  present 
hostilities,  the  world  is  to  build  the  foundation 
of  stability  and  peace,  which  would  eliminate 
resentments  and  fears  and  open  the  way  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  the  process  of  international 
trade  must  be  restored  to  a  sound  basis. 

"This  will  require  a  gradual  elimination  of 
excessive  and  unreasonable  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  goods  across  national  frontiers;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination  in  com- 
mercial treatment  through  the  implementation 
of  the  most-favored-nation  principle;  and  the 
creation  of  conditions  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
exchanges  and  of  credit  necessary  to  a  multi- 
lateral functioning  of  the  trade  process." 
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FOREIGN  POLICY 


Address  by  Assistant 

[Released  to  the  press  May  2] 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  State  is  the 
agency  which  carries  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  the  President.  At  the 
very  outset  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  primary 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  keep  out  of  this 
war  in  Europe.  Every  single  act  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  directed  to  that  end. 
That  is  the  policy  today,  and  that  has  been  the 
policy  since  the  war  started  last  September. 

The  specific  steps  taken  to  effectuate  that 
policy  have  been  numerous.  The  first  was  to 
get  American  citizens  out  of  the  danger  zone 
and  to  bring  back  to  the  United  States  just  as 
many  of  them  as  wanted  to  come.  The  regular 
passenger  boats  were  utilized,  and  five  addi- 
tional boats  were  diverted  from  their  regular 
runs  and  sent  to  Europe  for  them.  Approx- 
imately 80,000  persons  were  repatriated  in  the 
first  6  weeks  of  the  war. 

The  second  step  followed  immediately.  As 
soon  as  the  Congress  passed  the  neutrality  law 
the  President  defined  danger  zones  into  which 
American  ships  were  prohibited  to  enter.  The 
zone,  as  first  established,  ran  from  a  point  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain  well  out  to  sea,  then 
up  north  of  the  British  Isles  and  across  to  the 
coast  of  Norway  below  Bergen. 

As  other  war  areas  developed,  first  in  Finland 
and  subsequently  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  were  directed  to  get- 
ting American  citizens  out  of  those  danger  zones 
and  returning  them  to  the  United  States.  And, 
as  the  waters  in  those  regions  became  infested 
with  naval  and  air  activities,  the  President  en- 
larged the  danger  zone  to  cover  the  whole  coast 
of  Norway,  extending  as  far  north  as  Spitz- 
bergen  and  down  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Russia. 


1  Delivered  before  the  Forum  on  Foreign  Policy  and 
National  Defense  at  the  National  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment, Washington,  and  broadcast  over  the  network  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  May  2,  1940. 


Secretary  Long * 

Complementary  to  those  two  steps,  in  the 
days  of  the  war,  when  it  seemed  possible 
there  might  be  belligerent  air  activity  dire 
at  the  centers  of  population  and  industry  s 
tered  through  the  countries  at  war,  Amer 
citizens,  particularly  women  and  children,  a 
advised  to  leave  such  centers  and  to  seek  pi 
of  refuge  in  smaller  towns,  pending  the  I 
they  could  be  accommodated  aboard  ship, 
object  of  each  of  these  activities  was  to  gi 
the  safety  of  Americans  abroad  and  to  el: 
nate,  as  far  as  possible,  political  complicat 
which  might  follow  if  a  number  of  Ameri< 
should  be  killed  or  wounded. 

Furthermore,  in  conference  at  Panama  a 
all  the  other  American  republics,  a  comp 
understanding  was  arrived  at.  It  was  the  ui 
imous  decision  of  that  conference  to  folio 
similar  standard  of  neutral  conduct  and  a 
the  same  objective — that  is,  not  only  to  keep 
of  the  war  but  to  keep  the  war  away  from 
With  that  object  a  "neutral  zone"  was  deck 
Belligerents  were  requested  to  keep  their  m 
warfare  out  of  that  zone  and  away  from  Ai 
ican  shores. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Europe 
tween  three  or  four  of  the  most  powerful  nati 
has  had  its  repercussions  in  all  parts  of 
world.  Complicated  situations  have  develo 
not  only  in  Europe  but  in  other  continents 
in  the  islands  of  the  seven  seas  and  on  the  br 
highways  of  the  oceans.  American  inter 
have  received  the  attention  of  the  Governir 
wherever  and  whenever  they  have  been  invol 
and  whether  they  have  concerned  the  lives 
American  citizens  or  properties  of  Ameri 
ownership. 

In  a  brief  few  minutes  it  is  impossible  to  £ 
more  than  a  most  generalized  statement 
American  foreign  policy.  That  largely  c 
cerns  political  and  economic  matters.  It 
these  which  give  rise  to  complications  betAV 
nations — these,  and  the  unjustifiable  use  of  fc 
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olve  them.  As  many  of  these  complications 
e  their  bases  in  some  injury  to  our  citizens, 
have  taken  steps  to  have  our  citizens  leave 
gerous  areas  and  to  prevent  others  from 
jring  those  areas.  This  does  not  apply  to 
ers  of  the  Government  who  are  stationed  at 
ts  of  duty  abroad — like  those  who  went 
>ugh  the  siege  of  Warsaw ;  like  those  in  Fin- 
1  and  Norway ;  like  those  in  Paris,  London, 
fin,  and  many  other  points  in  belligerent 
•itory — who  remain  at  their  posts  of  duty — 
posts  of  our  policy  of  peace  and  at  the  same 
e  our  first  line  of  defense. 
is  you  have  heard  from  the  officers  respon- 
e  for  the  activities  of  the  Army  and  the 
sy,  the  Government  is  preparing  against  any 
sible  eventuality.  The  Department  of  State 
ollowing  the  paths  of  peace  and  the  difficult 
I  tortuous  course  of  neutrality.  We  want  to 
p  out  of  the  war.  We  are  planning  to  keep 
of  it.  We  have  surrendered  none  of  the 
bits  of  any  individual  American.  However, 
the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in 
•suance  of  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
jeep  out  of  the  war,  we  have  refrained  from 
exercise  of  certain  rights  because  the  exer- 
j  of  those  rights  would  take  American  citi- 
s  and  American  property  into  combat  areas. 
While  the  war  in  Europe  is  claiming  constant 
t)lic  attention  and  interest,  it  is  important 
it  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hos- 
ties  are  also  in  progress  in  the  Far  East, 
in  the  Far  East,  as  in  Europe,  this  Govern- 
nt  has  sought  by  a  reasoned  approach  and 
peaceful  measures  to  protect  American  rights 
i  interests  and  to  uphold  fundamental  prin- 
les  of  this  country's  foreign  policy — and 
itinues  so  to  do.  There,  as  in  Europe,  it  has 
juiesced  in  certain  situations  but  it  has  re- 
ved  its  rights  in  every  instance  when  they 
ve  been  challenged. 

[n  this  way  we  hope  to  prevent  incidents  from 
sing  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  compli- 
;ions.  However,  this  waiver  of  the  exercise 
rights,  and  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
keep  out  of  war,  should  not  be  misconstrued 
any  person  in  this  country,  or  by  any  govern- 
'nt  abroad,  as  a  supine  acquiescence  in  the 
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face  of  any  injury  to  the  American  people  or 
as  supreme  indifference  to  any  threat  at  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  this  or  any  other 
American  republic. 

Our  voluntary  decision  not  to  exercise  cer- 
tain of  our  rights  is  predicated  on  our  desire 
for  peace — an  orderly,  decent  peace.  It  is  that 
kind  of  a  world  we  desire  to  live  in.  An  or- 
derly and  decent  peace  presupposes  the  observ- 
ance of  treaties  and  international  commercial 
relations  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  fair  deal- 
ing. One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's functions  involves  the  protection  of 
our  foreign  trade.  But  the  performance  of  this 
function  does  not  require  that  we  proceed  by 
the  law  of  the  jungle.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
short  run  as  well  as  in  the  long  run,  our  own 
interests  will  be  best  served  if  we  adhere  faith- 
fully to  a  policy  of  fair  dealing  in  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  countries  and,  in 
collaboration  rather  than  in  conflict  with  them, 
work  toward  lowering  the  many  obstacles  to 
peaceful  trade  among  nations.  The  policy  of 
equalitj'  of  treatment  in  international  commer- 
cial relations  is  traditionally  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  American  foreign  policy.  Upon  this 
foundation  we  have  been  building,  during  the 
last  6  years,  effectuating  a  commercial  program 
which  has  as  one  of  its  principal  objectives  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  a  peaceful  world. 

The  relationship  of  the  trade- agreements  pro- 
gram to  peace  and  order  in  the  world  is  simple. 
Through  trade  agreements  in  a  peaceful  world 
nations  can  increase  their  commerce  with  other 
nations.  They  can  procure  the  materials  they 
lack  in  their  own  country.  They  may  sell  the 
products  which  they  may  have  in  abundance  for 
the  things  they  do  not  have  and  provide  for 
the  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of 
their  citizens.  When  these  citizens  are  happily 
employed,  when  commerce  thrives,  when  people 
are  contented,  and  when  governments  are  using 
the  peaceful  processes  of  orderly  commerce  to 
provide  for  the  prosperity  of  their  citizens,  then 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  those  citizens  can 
be  led  into  the  snares  and  delusions  of  ag- 
gressive warfare— either  economic  or  actual. 


•■■■•■■'•■''••:•.  ■■■ 
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We  deplore  the  existence  of  war  today  and 
foresee  in  its  trail  major  difficulties  of  many 
kinds  if  it  long  continues,  if  normal  trade  is 
further  impeded  by  military  activity,  if  ave- 
nues of  commerce  are  continuingly  disrupted  by 
artificial  barriers,  if  financial  structures  are 
more  seriously  impaired,  if  discontent  is  rife, 
and  injustice  heavy-handed. 

To  obviate  those  consequences  so  unpleasant 
to  contemplate  our  foreign  policy  is — 

First,  to  keep  out  of  war; 
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Second,  to  keep  alive  and  preserve  all  Am 
can  rights; 

Third,  to  minimize  during  its  course  the 
effects  of  war  upon  commerce  and  indusl 
and — 

Fourth,  to  plan  with  the  hope  that  after 
war  conditions  will  be  so  stabilized  that 
peaceful  pursuits,  established  under  a  br 
program  of  trade  agreements,  nations  wil] 
prosperous,  peoples  contented,  and  the  cai 
of  war  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


The  American  Republics 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE  BEFORE  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU2 


[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

There  are  many  agencies  of  inter- American 
cooperation,  but  none  stands  higher  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  United  States  than  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau.  The  defense  of  public 
health  must  be  a  major  concern  of  the  American 
family  of  nations,  whatever  the  international 
situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  defense  against  disease  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate  theme  for  an  in- 
ternational conference.  Disease,  when  you  stop 
to  think,  is  perhaps  the  most  international  sub- 
ject in  the  world.  It  knows  no  frontiers.  It 
has  no  particular  prejudices  against  anyone 
based  on  race,  or  creed,  or  color,  or  nationality, 
but  attacks  them  all  with  an  impersonal  enmity. 
It  travels  without  passports  and  is  subject  to 
little,  if  any,  visa  control.  Its  attack  operates 
on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air;  and  it  finds  fifth 
columns  to  act  as  host  and  transmitting  agents 
in  all  quarters,  high  and  low.  Its  warfare  can 
be  total ;  and  occasionally  it  can  develop  its  at- 
tack with  lightning  speed. 


Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau,  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
May  1,  1940. 


Against  that  continuous  struggle  there 
aligned  the  organized  forces  of  civilized  c< 
mon  sense,  here  represented  by  yourselves.  "5 
too  have  developed  the  modern  techniques 
defense.  You  have  to  understand  the  couni 
propaganda  of  disease,  which  we  call  hea 
education;  the  defense  of  the  internal  fr 
which  we  call  organization ;  the  controls  wh 
are  possible  only  when  men  recognize  a  conm 
foe  and  agree  to  act  together  with  entire  unc 
standing  and  good  will.  To  the  extent  that ; 
can  unify  effort,  you  can  be  successful.  Yi 
achievements  in  the  all-too-short  years  of  y 
organized  existence  have  already  been  notal 
they  have  opened  to  the  friendly  intercourse 
the  Americas  great  areas  which  once  were 
proached  with  fear. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  organizations 
public  health  and  sanitary  regulations  will 
a  part  of  the  common  machinery  of  natic 
even  if  every  other  form  of  intercourse  bre; 
down.  Whatever  divisions  might  take  plac< 
can  imagine  two  public  health  doctors  cross 
almost  any  lines  to  speak  in  a  common  tong 
to  deal  with  a  common  objective,  and  to  w< 
toward  a  common  end. 


I  4,    1940 


he  discovery  of  the  New  World  itself 
.ight  an  international  exchange  of  disease; 

the  New  World  in  like  measure  has  had  to 
ite  its  machinery  for  controlling  that  disease, 
eign  stowaways  came  on  the  ships  of  the 
joverers  and  the  conquistadores :  the  names 
>ome  of  them  were  syphilis,  measles,  small- 
,  and  other  diseases  not  then  known  to  this 
tinent.  If  now,  through  your  efforts,  we 
trol  the  activities  of  some  of  these  stow- 
lys,  we  shall  merely  be  doing  our  plain  duty 
:his  hemisphere. 

<et  me  congratulate  you  on  having  one  of 
happiest  tasks  known  to  international  bodies. 
;re  is  complete  agreement  as  to  the  neces- 
■  of  your  work;  there  is  none  to  question 

validity  of  your  objects.  You  have,  it 
ins  to  me,  the  luxurious  part  of  interna- 
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tional  intercourse.  Through  your  efforts,  men 
live  and  do  not  die;  populations  are  healthy, 
instead  of  being  sick.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
great  envy.  For  having  achieved  this,  you  turn 
over  problems  less  capable  of  solution  to  other 
government  agencies.  It  remains  for  other 
public  bodies  to  work  toward  a  civilization  in 
which  men  shall  act  intelligently  and  not  fool- 
ishly. I  wish  you  could  show  us  how  the  life 
you  safeguard  can  be  given  greater  meaning 
and  finer  content,  and  how  the  efforts  released 
by  the  health  which  you  protect  can  be  ex- 
pended profitably  and  usefully.  I  think,  diffi- 
cult, dangerous,  and  dramatic  as  your  profes- 
sion is,  you  still  have  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
In  closing  let  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  welcome  you  here 
and  wish  you  all  success  in  your  deliberations. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


EXPROPRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  OIL  PROPERTIES  BY  MEXICO 

te  From  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico  to  the  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico 


leased  to  the  press  May  4] 

following  is  the  translation  of  a  note  from 
Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
norable  Eduardo  Hay,  to  the  American 
ibassador  to  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Josephus 
niels: 

Mexico,  D.  F., 

May  i,  1940. 
:.  Ambassador  : 

[  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  courteous 
»  addressed  on  the  third  of  April  last  by 
ur  Excellency's  Government  to  the  Ambassa- 
".  of  Mexico  at  Washington.3  In  it  Your 
cellency['s  Government]  is  good  enough  to 
te  that  during  the  course  of  the  past  years 
rious  matters  have  arisen  between  the  Gov- 
tment  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the  United 
ites,  some  of  outstanding  importance,  the 
litable  and  friendly  solution  of  which  would 
lefit  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  and 

See  the  Bulletin  of  April  13,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  42), 
380-383. 


that,  attempting  to  reach  a  solution  of  these 
matters  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  way 
for  their  expeditious  settlement,  your  Govern- 
ment had  suggested  a  comprehensive  and  im- 
mediate study  thereof. 

It  is  added  that  at  that  very  moment  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  oil  properties  belonging  to 
American  nationals  took  place,  for  which  no 
payment  has  been  made,  nor  is  there  any  pros- 
pect therefor,  although  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  declared  on  various  occasions  its 
readiness  to  pay,  as  well  as  its  ability  to  do  so. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  once  more 
admits  the  right  of  expropriation  which  for 
reasons  of  public  utility  belongs  to  every  sov- 
ereign state,  adding  that  that  right  is  coupled 
with  and  conditioned  on  the  obligation  to  make 
effective,  prompt  and  adequate  compensation. 
For  this  reason  it  is  recalled  that  in  a  previous 
note  Your  Excellency's  Government  stated  that 
the  structure  of  international  relations  in  their 
various  phases  rests  on  the  respect  of  Govern- 
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ments  and  peoples  for  each  other's  rights  under 
international  law,  and  that  prompt  and  just 
compensation  was  part  of  this  structure ;  a  prin- 
ciple professed  by  all  governments  of  the  world 
and  to  which  that  of  Mexico  has  given  its 
support. 

This  decision  originates  in  the  attitude  of  the 
companies  which,  by  all  means  at  their  disposal, 
have  prevented  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  an  absolutely 
indispensable  requisite  for  being  able  to  effect 
payment.  Both  by  certain  activities  of  the  com- 
panies, and  by  publications  which  they  have 
distributed,  it  becomes  obvious  that  their  efforts 
have  ever  been  directed  towards  delaying  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  by  which  means  they 
have  caused  serious  economic  injury  to  Mexico 
and  to  the  commercial  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  the  said  companies  even  going 
so  far  as  to  cherish  the  hope  that  these  differ- 
ences, which  ought  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
a  dispute  between  the  Government  and  a  group 
of  private  companies,  should  weaken  the  bonds 
of  friendship  which  unite  our  two  peoples. 

On  the  basis  of  the  irrefutable  facts  given 
above,  it  is  indisputable  that  my  Government 
has  shown  to  the  point  of  obviousness  its  ad- 
herence, as  provided  in  its  laws,  to  the  princi- 
ple of  compensation,  as  well  as  its  determi- 
nation to  put  it  into  practice.  In  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  it  has  refused  again  to  introduce 
into  this  affair  the  point  of  view  authorized 
and  confirmed  by  numerous  examples,  that  is, 
that  there  is  no  rule  in  international  law  uni- 
versally accepted  in  theory  or  in  practice  which 
makes  obligatory  the  payment  of  immediate 
compensation,  immediate  indemnization  there- 
fore not  constituting  an  inherent  element  or  a 
condition  to  the  right  of  expropriation.  Never- 
theless, and  although  on  other  grounds,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  my  Government  to  recognize  that 
there  is  no  divergence  with  the  Government  of 
your  country  with  respect  to  the  obligation,  im- 
posed on  the  Mexican  nation  by  its  own  laws 
to  make  the  payment  of  the  proper  indemni- 
zation. 

In  referring,  in  the  note  to  which  I  reply,  to 
the  affirmation  that  the  statement  that  the  de. 
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cision  of  Mexican  courts  should  be  awa 
cannot  be  reassuring,  I  assume  that  it  is  < 
meant  to  allude  to  the  length  of  time  that 
progress  of  the  valuation  proceedings  w< 
be  delayed.  Your  Excellency's  [Governmei 
note  likewise  observes  that  two  years  Y 
elapsed  since  the  expropriation  of  the  oil  pi 
erties  was  effected  and  that  no  agreement 
been  reached  to  date.  It  is  true  that  there  r 
been  delays  in  the  legal  proceedings  seekinj 
determine  the  value  of  the  expropriated  pro] 
ties,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  delays  I 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  my  Government 
had  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  peri 
which  the  law  grants  and  the  occasion  for  wl 
has  been  the  various  omissions,  petitions 
appeals  of  the  companies  themselves  before 
courts,  for  which  reason  the  latter,  until  a 
days  ago,  were  [not]  able  to  render  their 
cisions  as  to  the  legal  recourses  availed  of 
the  companies.  Nevertheless,  I  must  state 
this  respect  that,  notwithstanding  the  fore 
ing,  the  judicial  valuation  proceedings  h 
progressed  considerably  during  the  legal 
riods  and  will  shortly  be  concluded. 

It  is  true,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  note  to  wl 
I  reply,  that  expropriation  of  the  proper 
of  the  petroleum  companies  occurred  precii 
when  there  appeared  to  be  presenting  itse] 
prospect  of  an  adjustment  regarding  some  pe 
ing  questions,  but  the  time  was  not  chosen 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  which  was  obli 
to  act  in  view  of  well-known  circumstances, 
Notwithstanding  that  in  the  note  to  wh 
I  am  replying,  all  the  matters  awaiting  set 
ment  to  which  reference  is  made  above  are 
detailed,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  e: 
important  questions  between  the  two  gove 
ments,  for  the  immediate  and  equitable  adji 
ment  of  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  ] 
shown  particular  zeal;  their  solution  might 
attempted  at  once,  since  no  justifiable  real 
exists  for  considering  it  necessarily  indisp 
sable  to  subject  the  settlement  of  other  i 
portant  questions  to  that  of  the  oil  case. 

It  is  imputed  to  Mexico  that  in  spite  of  h 
ing  declared  its  support  to  the  principle 
"right  to  an  equitable  and  prompt  compen 
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for  the  expropriated  properties",  it  has 
arried  it  out  in  practice, 
ith  respect  to  this,  my  Government  sees 
:  obliged,  once  more,  to  insist  upon  what 
is  repeated  continually  and  in  all  forms, 
is  to  say,  its  determination  to  pay  the  in- 
hty  which  is  proper,  it  appearing  to  be  un- 
to maintain  that  Mexico  has  not  complied 
the  obligation  involved  in  that  principle, 
because  it  requires,  as  is  obvious,  that  the 
of  the  amount  which  it  must  pay  be  pre- 
sly  fixed.    The  frequent  settlements  in  daily 
sactions  between  private  individuals;  the 
dons  on  the  multiple  controversies  which 
taken  before  the  local  courts,  in  the  judg- 
ts  on  compensation,  among  which  there  can 
iointed  out  some  very  important  ones  ren- 
d,  for  example,  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
es  and  the  arbitral  decisions  on  differences 
?een  states,  prove  overwhelmingly  that  the 
Ration  to  pay  cannot  be  exacted  until  after, 
iome  means,  the  total  of  the  amount  which 
t  be  paid  may  be  learned  and  established, 
he  fact  that  the  said  obligation  has  not  been 
idated  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  companies 
nselves  which  have  systematically  refused 
How  the  value  of  their  properties  to  be  de- 
nned, whether  in  the  friendly  manner  pro- 
id  by  Mexico  through  private  negotiations 
Defore  the  competent  courts,  to  which  my 
'ernment,  more  desirous  than  the  other  inter- 
d  parties  to  terminate  this  matter,  has  en- 
;ted,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  the  task 
letermining  through  experts  the  value  of  the 
[  properties. 

'urthermore,  the  good  offices  of  your  Govern- 
lt  had  been  employed  in  seeking  other  forms 
ettlement  suggested  by  the  companies  which 
luded  payment  and,  therefore,  the  determi- 
ion  of  the  value  of  the  expropriated  proper- 
,  since  the  companies  have,  in  substance  and 
ariably,  sought  the  illegal  return  of  their 
perties. 

rour  Excellency's  Government  insists,  as  on 
er  occasions,  in  maintaining  the  opinion  that 
xpropriate,  without  a  just  and  prompt  com- 
sation,  is  confiscation  and  does  not  cease  to 
so  because  there  may  be  the  express  desire 
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to  pay  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Mexico  con- 
siders that  it  is  not  in  such  a  situation,  since  it 
not  only  has  manifested  its  desire  to  pay,  but 
also  has  expressed  unequivocally  its  readiness 
to  do  so,  having  done  everything  that  it  should 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  in  order  that 
ultimately  the  total  amount  may  be  fixed  that 
is  to  be  paid. 

In  the  note  signed  by  His  Excellency  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  American  in- 
terests in  Mexico  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  my  country,  mentioning  in 
that  connection,  in  addition  to  the  cases  cited 
previously  therein,  that  the  services  on  the  for- 
eign debt  and  on  that  of  the  railroads  are  not 
up  to  date.    I  consider  that  the  suspension  of 
the  said  services  does  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tional case  in  the  world,  since  the  phenomenon 
is  due  to  causes  of  a  general  character,  but,  still 
further  as  I  must  point  out,  to  the  fact  that  the 
possible  resumption  of  the  same  was,  before  the 
expropriation,   subject   to   negotiations   which 
were  already  well  advanced  and  if  they  were  sus- 
pended, it  was  due  to  the  campaign  undertaken 
against  Mexico  by  the  oil  companies,  with  the 
aid  of  certain  Governments,  using,  among  other 
means,  the  boycott  to  prevent  all  sales  of  our 
oil  in  foreign  countries  or  else  restricting  it  con- 
siderably by  the  adoption  of  tariff  barriers, 
especially  the  so-called  quotas,  producing  an  ap- 
preciable limitation  of  Ihe  possibilities  of  pay- 
ment by  Mexico. 

Your  Excellency's  Government  concludes  by 
proposing  that  the  two  Governments  agree  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  oil  question,  investing 
a  tribunal  with  the  necessary  authority,  not 
only  to  determine  the  amount  that  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  American  nationals  deprived  of  their 
property,  "but  also  the  means  by  which  its  de- 
cision shall  be  executed  to  make  certain  that 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  shall 
promptly  be  paid." 

For  this  reason  Your  Excellency's  Govern- 
ment makes  an  appeal  to  continental  solidarity 
in  support  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  its  use 
being  all  the  more  to  be  recommended  because 
a  period  is  involved  in  which  a  growing  disre- 
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gard  for  order  appears  to  prevail  and  an  aim 
to  substitute  force  for  pacific  methods  of  set- 
tling these  questions  in  a  friendly  manner. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recognizing  that  Mexico 
concurs  in  the  ideas  of  Your  Excellency's  Gov- 
ernment, making  a  declaration  of  its  faith, 
firmly  renewed,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
force  will  be  eliminated  as  an  instrument  for 
settling  conflicts  between  states,  only  the  pacific 
methods  adopted  by  our  continent  being  em- 
ployed. If  any  country  of  America  has  con- 
stantly maintained  its  trust  in  arbitration,  it 
has  been  Mexico,  which  has  always  scrupulously 
complied  with  arbitral  decisions,  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  decision  has  been  adverse  to  it, 
such  as  the  recent  Clipperton  Island  one,  nor 
has  it  failed  to  recognize  the  advisability  of 
availing  itself  of  this  method  for  settling  in- 
ternational differences,  although  in  the  case  of 
Chamizal,  a  decision  that  was  favorable  to  it 
has  been  pending  execution  by  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  since  the  year  1911. 

However,  my  Government  considers  that  ar- 
bitration must  not  be  admitted  except  when  the 
nation  has  put  into  practice  in  full  its  rights  of 
sovereignty  through  the  action  of  its  courts  and 
the  existence  of  a  denial  of  justice  can  be 
proved. 

In  support  of  this  principle,  the  status  of 
aliens,  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  their 
interests,  has  been  clearly  defined,  not  only  by 
the  authorities  of  highest  repute  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  also  by  their  assent  in  principle  [asen- 
timiento  normativo]  recorded  in  international 
treaties. 

In  the  convention  relative  to  the  rights  of 
foreigners  of  January  29,  1902,  there  was  sol- 
emnized the  principle  of  the  exhaustion  of  local 
recourses  and  the  [consequent]  propriety  of  the 
diplomatic  channel,  that  is  to  say,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  government,  only  in  cases  of  mani- 
fest denial  of  justice,  abnormal  delay  or  evident 
violation  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 
In  the  convention  on  status  of  aliens,  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1928,  signed  at  Habana,  the  principle 
was  clearly  established  of  the  subjection  of 
aliens  to  national  jurisdiction  and  local  laws. 
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In  the  reservation  to  the  Arbitration  Tr 

signed  at  Washington  in  1939  [1929?],  Me 

maintained  that  the  differences  which  fall  ui 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  shall  not  be 

subject  of  arbitration  proceedings,  except 

cause  of  denial  of  justice,  and  until  the  deci 

rendered  by  the  competent  national  autho 

passes  into  the  category  of  res  judicata.    Me 

was  accompanied  in  this  attitude  by  a  k 

group  of  American  countries,  among  which  i 

be  named  Colombia,  which  maintained  that  \ 

the  exception  of  a  case  of  denial  of  justice, 

bitration  is  not  applicable  when  the  judges 

courts  of  the  state  are,  in  accord  with  its  le 

lation,    competent    to   settle   the    controve 

Ecuador  considered  as  excepted  from  arbii 

tion  financial  claims  of  foreigners  who  had 

previously  exhausted  their  recourses  before 

courts  of  justice  of  the  country.    El  Salva 

declared  that  pecuniary  claims  against  the 

tion  shall  be  decided  by  its  judges  and  coi 

because  to  them  pertains  cognizance  thereof  { 

that  resort  would  be  had  to  international  ai 

tration  only  on  account  of  denial  of  just 

The  Dominican  Republic  considered  that  c 

troversies  relative  to  questions  which  are  wit 

the  competence  of  its  courts  shall  not  be  refer; 

to  arbitral  jurisdiction  except  in  conform 

with  the  principles  of  international  law.    V 

ezuela  maintained  that  there  were  excluded  fr 

arbitration  matters  which,  according  to  the  c< 

stitution  or  laws  of  Venezuela,  pertain  to  I 

jurisdiction  of  its  courts  and  particularly  th< 

relative  to  pecuniary  claims  of  aliens,  arbiti 

tion  not  being  proper  in  these  cases  except  whi 

after  the  claimant  has  exhausted  legal  recours 

it  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  denial 

justice. 

Chile  did  not  accept  obligatory  arbitrati 
for  those  questions  which,  being  within  the  e 
elusive  competence  of  the  national  jurisdictic 
the  interested  parties  may  seek  to  withdra 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  established  judici 
authorities,  unless  such  authorities  should  i 
fuse  to  decide  upon  any  action  or  excepti< 
which  any  foreign  natural  or  legal  person  mi 
present  to  them  in  the  form  established  by  ti 
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s  of  the  country.  Bolivia  held  that  there 
a  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
itration  agreement  questions  which,  in  con- 
mity  with  international  law,  pertain  to  the 
ipetence  of  the  State,  and  Uruguay  stated 
t  arbitration  is  only  proper  in  cases  of  denial 
justice,  when  the  national  courts  are  cont- 
ent, under  their  own  legislation. 
?he  foregoing  shows  that  the  unanimous  will 
the  continent  has  been  exhibited  in  the  sense 
t  international  action  in  favor  of  foreigners 
Dnly  proper  when,  domestic  legal  recourses 
rma  been  exhausted,  a  case  of  denial  of 
tice  can  be  shown. 

.n  accordance  with  the  criterion  above  set 
th,  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  signed  in  Wash- 
;ton,  which  expresses  the  conviction  of  the 
lerican  States  on  this  matter,  indicates  dif- 
ences  of  an  international  character  to  be  sub- 
t  to  arbitration  and  expressly  excludes  those 
a  domestic  character,  that  is,  those  which  may 
considered  and  decided  by  the  local  courts. 
Because  of  the  foregoing,  and  faithful  to  the 
inciples  which  my  Government  has  always 
dntained,  it  considers  arbitration  incompati- 
!  therewith,  since  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
mestic  in  nature  and  is  near  solution  by  the 
thorities  of  Mexico.    I  make  known  to  Your 
ccellency  that  my  Government  has  authorized 
private   and   direct   arrangement   with   the 
inclair"   group,   which   represents   approxi- 
itely  forty  per  cent  of  the  investments  of 
nerican  nationals  in  the  oil  industry,  and 
lich,  accepting  the  expropriation  as  definitive, 
11  limit  itself  to  discussing  the  amount  of  the 
iemnity  and  the  conditions  of  payment,  in 
isonable  instalments,  recognizing  the  justi- 
ation  of  the  Mexican  point  of  view.    With 
spect  to  the  rest  of  the  American  companies, 
y  Government  repeats  its  readiness  to  arrive 
soon  as  possible  at  a  just  and  suitable  settle- 
mt  in  case  they  should  prefer,  before  the  de- 
»ion  of  the  Mexican  courts,  to  enter  into  direct 
rangements  on  the  indemnification  which  is  to 
allowed  them  and  the  conditions  of  payment 
d,  therefore,  they  may  follow  the  same  pro- 
dure,  if  they  are  really  disposed  to  settle  this 
testion;  with  the  understanding  that,  my  Gov- 
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ernment  taking  into  account  that  it  follows 
from  Your  Excellency's  [Government's]  same 
note  that  a  chief  point  of  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  is  that  they  be  given  securi- 
ties for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  my  own 
Government  is  disposed  to  accomplish  the  said 
payment  immediately  after  reaching  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  the  corresponding 
indemnity. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  lands,  Your 
Excellency's  Government  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  expropriation  of  property  has  been 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  since  1915  under  the 
agrarian  program ;  that,  for  the  claims  presented 
to  the  General  Commission,  the  persons  whose 
lands  have  been  taken  have  received  nothing, 
but  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  settle 
the  [claims  that  have]  arisen  since  1927.  I 
wish  to  call  attention,  with  respect  to  these  lat- 
ter claims,  to  the  fact  that  my  Government  hav- 
ing delivered  a  considerable  sum  for  their  pay- 
ment, up  to  this  moment  the  American  Com- 
missioner has  not  submitted  a  single  demand 
duly  proved  that  could  be  discussed  and  decided 
by  the  two  Commissioners. 

With  respect  to  the  claims  prior  to  1927  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  the  Mexican  and  American  claimants, 
respectively,  they  are  submitted  to  a  procedure 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments  and  which 
appears  in  agreements  that  set  dates  which  have 
undergone  various  postponements,  requested  by 
[the  Government  of]  Your  Excellency,  and  if 
the  American  claimants  have  not  yet  received 
any  compensation  under  this  head,  as  the  Mex- 
ican claimants  have  not  either,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  arbitral  commission  has  not  yet 
passed  on  the  said  claims.  This  is  not  a  mat- 
ter, therefore,  of  obligations  that  are  due  on  de- 
mand [exigibles]  but  of  credits  in  litigation  the 
appraisal  of  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
terminate,  so  that  it  is  not  known  which  of  the 
two  countries  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  the  cred- 
itor and  which  one  the  debtor. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  therefore,  that  Mex- 
ico has  in  any  way  hindered  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  before  the  General  Commission,  be- 
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cause  since  the  beginning  of  its  labors  my  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  demonstrate,  on 
numerous  occasions,  its  desire  to  reach  as  soon 
as  possible  the  appraisal  of  all  the  claims  filed. 

Because  of  all  the  foregoing  it  is  established 
with  evident  clarity  that  in  both  cases,  that  of 
the  petroleum  properties  and  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Claims  Commission  causes  alien  to  the  will 
of  my  Government  have  prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  its  obligation  to  compensate  American 
nationals. 

Your  Excellency's  Government  makes  the  pro- 
posal of  submitting  to  an  arbitrator,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  protocol  of  1934,  the  non-adjudi- 
cated demands  which  are  subject  to  the 
Convention  of  1923,  or  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  negotiation  of  a  global  settlement  in 
order  to  settle  the  land  claims,  in  accordance 
with  the  protocol.  On  this  subject  I  may  state 
to  Your  Excellency  that  my  Government  is 
in  accord  in  the  sense  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  the  negotiation  of  a  global  settlement.  It 
believes,  nevertheless,  that  the  protocol  in  force 
is  not  applicable  to  the  present  situation,  since 
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the  said  protocol  contemplated  the  case  t» 
the  commissioners  could  not  agree,  but  not 
of  the  claims  not  being  discussed  nor  juc 
The  said  settlement  therefore  might  be  ne 
ated  by  the  Commissioners  referred  to 
absolute  liberty  and  with  the  desire  of  reac 
a  rapid  understanding  and  if  a  result  sh 
not  be  reached,  my  Government,  in  advi 
is  disposed  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  proce 
permitting  the  rapid  and  definitive  solutio 
this  matter. 

My  Government  expresses  to  Your  E: 
lency's  Government  the  desirability  of  rei 
ing  the  conversations,  which  were  suspei 
when  the  petroleum  case  arose,  in  order  to  n 
an  endeavor  to  settle  the  matters  relative  to 
other  subjects  which  are  pending  between 
two  Governments  since  the  Government  of  I 
ico  believes  that  the  rapid  solution  of  then 
will  contribute  favorably  to  drawing  closer 
good  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
I  renew  [etc.]  Eduardo  ID 

His  Excellency  Josephus  Daniels, 
American  Ambassador. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  NEW  SYMBOL  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  UNITY 

Address  by  Charles  G.  Fenwick 4 


It  is  singularly  fitting  that  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Neutrality  Committee  should  participate 
in  the  celebrations  attending  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

For  the  Committee  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  American  republics  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  common  danger  to  their  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  situation  with  which  the  American 
republics  are  now  confronted  was  clearly  fore- 
seen at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Maintenance,  Preservation,  and  Re- 
establishment  of  Peace  at  the  conference  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936.     In  this  convention  it 


4  Delivered  in  Spanish  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  April  12,  1940.  Dr.  Fenwick  is  a 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee. 


was  provided  that  in  the  event  that  the  pc 
of  the  American  republics  should  be  mena 
there  should  be  consultation  for  the  purpose 
finding  and  adopting  methods  of  peaceful 
operation ;  and  it  was  further  provided  that 
the  event  of  an  international  war  outside  Am 
ica,  which  might  menace  the  peace  of  the  Am 
ican  republics,  such  consultation  should  a 
take  place  to  determine  in  what  way  the  Am< 
can  republics  might  cooperate  in  order  to  p 
serve  the  peace  of  the  American  Continent. 
is  indeed  an  unhappy  event  which  has  brou£ 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  into  operati 
But  we  are  fortunate  that,  if  such  an  event  v 
to  come,  the  American  republics  had  alrea 
made  provision  for  it. 
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At  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
merican  States  held  at  Lima  in  1938,  the 
raerican  republics  reaffirmed  the  principles 
>on  which  their  continental  solidarity  was 
sed  and  their  collective  determination  to  de- 
nd  those  principles  against  all  foreign  inter- 
ntion  and  activity  that  might  threaten  them, 
ley  proclaimed  anew  their  common  concern 
a  group  for  the  peace  and  security  of  each 
dividual  state;  and  they  made  provision  for 
ichinery  of  consultation  by  means  of  a  meet- 
g  of  their  Foreign  Ministers  or  of  specially 
signated  representatives  of  their  Foreign 
inisters.  Thus  was  laid  the  basis  for  the 
eeting  at  Panama  last  September,  when,  in 
e  presence  of  a  common  danger  from  the  war 
Europe,  it  was  clear  that  the  time  had  come 
r  the  American  republics  to  put  into  effect 
e  principles  by  which  their  conduct  was  to 
guided. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
inama  took  prompt  action  to  meet  the  situ- 
on.  A  General  Declaration  of  the  Neutrality 
the  American  Republics  was  adopted,  which 
p  forth  the  standards  of  neutral  conduct  which 
3  American  republics  proposed  to  observe  in 
der  to  maintain  their  status  as  neutral  states 
th  in  respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  neutral 
ties  and  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
utral  rights.     It  was  in  the  closing  paragraph 

this  declaration  that  the  Inter-American 
sutrality  Committee  was  established,  whose 
ject  it  should  be  to  study  and  formulate 
:ommendations  with  respect  to  the  problems 

neutrality  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
anging  circumstances. 

[n  addition  to  making  provision  for  the  ob- 
vance  of  the  standards  of  conduct  incumbent 
on  them  as  neutrals  the  American  republics 
land  it  necessary  to  establish  a  "zone  of  se- 
city"  around  the  American  Continent  to  be 
pt  free  of  belligerent  operations.  Here  was 
question  not  of  following  established  rules 

international  law  but  of  creating  a  new  rule. 

e  preamble  of  the  Declaration  called  at- 
:jition  to  the  unusual  character  of  the  war  in 
j  effects  upon  the  fundamental  interests  of 
'laerica  and  to  the  absence  of  any  justifica- 


tion that  the  interests  of  the  belligerents  should 
prevail  over  the  rights  of  neutrals.  For  these 
reasons  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics declared  that  as  a  measure  of  conti- 
nental self -protection  they  were,  "as  of  inherent 
right,"  entitled  to  have  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  American  Continent  free  from  the  com- 
mission of  any  hostile  act  by  any  non-American 
belligerent  nation.  On  March  2  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the 
American  republics  desired  the  Inter-American 
Neutrality  Committee  to  take  competence  of  the 
problem. 

In  his  opening  address  at  the  Inaugural  Ses- 
sion of  the  Inter- American  Neutrality  Commit- 
tee on  January  15  of  this  year,  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Brazil,  after  referring  to  the  ideal  of  the 
great  Bolivar  in  respect  to  an  American  con- 
gress at  Panama  which  might  discuss  with  other 
nations  the  high  interests  of  peace  and  of  war, 
went  on  to  express  the  belief  that  this  Com- 
mittee, created  by  the  American  Republics  at 
Panama  little  more  than  a  century  after  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  Liberator,  would  con- 
tinue the  work  of  unification  foreseen  by  him 
by  formulating  common  rules  of  action  for  the 
defense  of  the  resolutions  of  the  conference 
which  created  it. 

Such  is  the  part  which  the  Inter- American 
Neutrality  Committee  seems  destined  to  play  in 
contributing  its  scientific  work  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  neutrality  with  which  the 
American  governments  are  confronted.  The 
functions  of  the  Committee  are  strictly  limited. 
The  recommendations  which  it  has  already  made 
and  those  which  it  expects  to  make  in  the  future 
can  have  merely  the  character  of  advisory  opin- 
ions. There  is  no  question  of  judicial  decisions 
or  of  administrative  mandates.  The  Commit- 
tee is  seeking  to  build  up  a  unified  policy  of  neu- 
trality for  the  American  states  in  the  matters 
that  are  referred  to  it  for  its  investigation. 
Whether  such  a  unified  policy  will  result  from 
its  recommendations  is  a  matter  for  the  Ameri- 
can republics  to  decide.  Each  in  the  exercise  of 
its  sovereignty  and  independence  must  deter- 
mine for  itself  whether  the  recommendations  of 
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the  Committee  are  a  wise  rule  to  be  followed. 
Thus  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  i9  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  American 
solidarity  declared  by  the  American  republics 
at  their  recent  conferences. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe 
that  the  Inter -American  Neutrality  Committee 
represents  not  the  particular  states  of  which  its 
7  members  happen  to  be  citizens,  but  the  whole 
21  American  republics  collectively.  A  small 
committee  was  deemed  advisable  in  order  to 
permit  more  intimate  discussions  and  to  facili- 
tate decisions  upon  difficult  technical  points.  Ob- 
viously such  a  committee  must  be  in  touch  with 
the  problems  which  confront  the  American  re- 
publics and  with  the  special  conditions  which 
each  of  them  must  meet.  But  in  taking  its  de- 
cisions the  committee  has  sought  to  bear  always 
in  mind  that  its  purpose  is  to  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  a  particular  state  or  states  but  of 
the  whole  American  community,  from  which  it 
derives  its  competence  and  to  which  it  owes  its 
primary  responsibility.  In  that  sense  the  com- 
mittee is  indeed  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
America. 

The  unity  of  America!  That  was  the  ideal 
of  the  great  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  more 
than  100  years  ago.  It  is  the  ideal  that  we  are 
seeking  to  realize  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  more  and  more  as  each  year  goes 
by.  It  is  a  unity  which  is  based  upon  our  rec- 
ognition that  the  things  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon are  more  important  than  our  mutual 
differences.  It  is  a  unity  due,  not  to  the  oblit- 
eration of  our  distinct  national  characters,  but 
to  a  realization  that  over  and  above  our  indi- 
vidual interests  are  the  larger  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  in  the  advancement  of  which 
each  individual  state  finds  its  welfare  in  the 
common  welfare  of  all. 

Let  us  face  the  future,  therefore,  with  confi- 
dence. The  record  of  the  last  50  years  has 
taught  us  valuable  lessons.  We  have  learned 
that  the  visions  of  statesmen  of  the  past  can 
become  a  living  reality  in  the  present.  We  have 
come  to  see  that  what  was  deemed  almost  im- 
possible 50  years  ago  has  not  only  become  pos- 
sible today,  but,  having  become  possible,  is  giv- 


ing us  promise  of  still  greater  things  to  coi 
Let  us  forget  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  If 
times  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  ideals  and 
lowed  the  spirit  of  nationalism  to  dominate  < 
policies,  we  have  happily  come  now  to  real 
how  much  more  there  is  to  gain  from  coope 
tion  than  from  controversy.  The  task  before 
is  to  build  the  world  of  the  future.  In  the 
complishment  of  that  noble  work  we  are  each 
us  called  to  contribute  the  best  that  we  have 
give. 

One  word  more.  We  look  across  the  oc< 
and  behold  the  great  tragedy  through  wh 
Europe  is  passing.  None  of  us  can  be  indifl 
ent  to  the  fate  of  nations  from  whose  civilizat 
our  own  has  been  derived.  It  must  be  our  h< 
that  some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
nations  of  Europe  together  again  on  the  basis 
the  same  principles  upon  which  our  own  coi 
nental  solidarity  has  been  developed.  The  no 
conception  of  a  great  family  of  all  the  natic 
a  civitas  maxima,  bound  together  by  its  mo 
ideals  and  its  social  and  economic  interests,  m 
not  be  allowed  to  die  out  in  the  world.  II 
the  only  alternative  to  international  anarc 
For  it  is  certain  that  if  the  intensified  natior 
ism,  which  has  been  fostered  in  certain  coi 
tries  of  recent  years,  should  come  to  prevail 
Europe,  not  only  will  it  destroy  European  civ 
zation,  but  its  disruptive  effects  would  be  aim 
certain  to  spread  to  our  Western  Hemisphi 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  our  reaffirmat 
here  in  America  of  the  principles  of  law  a 
order,  of  peace  and  justice,  of  mutual  resp 
and  friendly  cooperation  will  help  to  keep  al 
those  conceptions  in  Europe  even  during 
dark  hours  through  which  it  is  passing;  a 
that  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  we  n 
all  be  partners  in  rebuilding  the  shattered  wo 
upon  stronger  and  more  lasting  foundations. 

+  +  + 

AWARDS  BY  THE  UNITED  STAT! 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRAZILL 
NAVY 

[Released  to  the  press  May  2] 

The  American   Ambassador  to  Brazil,  1 
Honorable  Jefferson  Caffery,  informed  the  1 
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rtment  May  2  that  he  had  presented  five  offi- 
•s  and  men  of  the  Brazilian  Navy  with binocu- 
•s  and  medals  as  tokens  of  this  Government's 
atitude  for  their  courageous  participation  in 
a  rescue  of  victims  from  the  wreck  of  a  Pan 
nerican  Airways  plane  in  the  harbor  at  Rio  de 
neiro  on  August  13, 1939. 
The  awards  were  made  as  follows : 

To  Seaman  Raymundo  Gualberto  de  Santa 
Brigida,  gold  medal  for  "heroic  services" 

To  Primeiro  Tenente  Carlos  Arthur  da  Silva 
Moura  and  Segundo  Tenente  Ernesto 
Mourao  de  Sa,  binocular  glasses  for  their 
"courageous  services" 

ro  Primeiro  Sargento  Luiz  da  Silva  Gayoso 
and  Seaman  Lourival  Correa,  gold  medals 
for  their  "courageous  services." 


Europe 


fACUATION  OF  AMERICANS  FROM 
NORWAY 

■leased  to  the  press  April  29] 

rhe  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Lega- 
n  at  Oslo,  Mr.  Raymond  E.  Cox,  reported  to 


the  Department  that  under  arrangements  made 
by  the  American  consulate  general  at  Oslo,  a 
party  of  32  Americans  left  Oslo  on  April  27  via 
Sweden  and  Germany  for  Genoa  to  connect 
there  with  the  S.  S.  Manhattan  sailing  May  4. 

♦  +  + 

PROVISIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  CONSULATE  IN  GREEN- 
LAND 

[Released  to  the  press  May  1] 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  provisional  establishment  of  an 
American  consulate  at  Godthaab,  Greenland. 
Mr.  James  K.  Penfield  has  been  designated  con- 
sul ;  he  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  George  L.  West, 
Jr.,  as  vice  consul. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Penfield  will  sail  on 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Comanche  on  May  10. 

Since  communication  between  Copenhagen 
and  Greenland  has  been  interrupted,  direct  con- 
sular representation  has  been  deemed  advisable 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  Greenland 
authorities. 


Commercial  Policy 


ADDRESS  BY  RAYMOND  H.  GEIST B 


(leased  to  the  press  April  30] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  A  few 
eks  after  assuming  my  new  duties  in  the  De- 
rtment  of  State  I  have  been  asked  to  speak 
this  dinner  and  give  my  views  as  to  the  out- 
k  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
(ticularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Gov- 
iment  and  private  trade-promotive  instru- 
ntalities  overseas. 


Delivered  at  a  dinner  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
imber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ton,  April  30,  1940.  Mr.  Geist  is  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
>  of  Commercial  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


You  are  hearing  views  expressed  on  the  out- 
look for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade 
by  many  competent  persons.  Some  of  these 
views  are  based  upon  knowledge,  some  on  ex- 
perience, and  some  on  theory.  It  is  almost  safe 
to  say  that  it  lies  hardly  within  the  competence 
of  any  person  to  foresee  these  developments; 
and  any  calculations,  no  matter  how  well  based 
on  knowledge,  experience,  or  theory,  run  the 
danger  of  being  inaccurate  and,  it  may  be,  even 
misleading. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  thus  far 
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we  have  progressed  along  sound  lines  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  trade.  Events  which 
have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  civilized  world 
have  caused  measures  to  be  introduced  by  other 
governments  in  connection  with  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  goods  which  we  would  not 
like  to  establish  here.  To  pursue  a  sound  policy 
in  foreign  trade  at  this  juncture  of  the  world's 
history  is  not  only  a  necessity  for  our  well-being 
but  also  an  achievement  of  the  first  order. 

During  my  long  experience  abroad  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  10  years  I  have  had 
direct  experience  with  what  we  might  define  as 
"trade  in  a  strait  jacket."  It  is  not  enough 
to  emphasize  the  disastrous  effect  such  methods 
have  had  upon  the  interchange  of  goods  with 
the  United  States,  but  the  disastrous  effect  these 
systems  have  had  in  the  countries  where  they 
have  been  practiced.  For  while  the  ultimate 
purpose  in  autarchic  countries  has  been  to  com- 
pel exports  and  imports  to  implement  and  subsi- 
dize the  national  economy,  the  stability  of  which 
has  been  threatened  by  various  causes,  the  meas- 
ures adopted  have  extended  far  beyond  mere 
licensing  control. 

I  observed  in  studying  these  developments 
that  such  governments  had  to  set  up  controls 
more  numerous  and  complex  than  we  in  this 
country  know  anything  about.  In  fact  such 
controls  extend  very  far  and  penetrate  with 
their  uncertain  effects  not  only  the  commercial 
life  of  the  nation,  but  the  financial,  agricul- 
tural, and  even  social.  Besides,  when  a  country 
starts  along  the  path  of  dislodging  itself  from 
the  usual  channels  of  international  commercial 
intercourse,  the  measures  adopted,  prompted 
often  by  the  necessity  of  overcoming  some 
temporary  shortage,  lead  to  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  controls,  which  shortly  re- 
sults in  perplexing  vicious  circles.  The  gov- 
ernments of  these  countries  were,  of  course, 
faced  by  economic  conditions  and  problems  in- 
volving shortages  in  essential  raw  materials,  ade- 
quate foodstuffs,  and  international  medium  of 
monetary  exchange.  These  shortages  were,  for 
the  most  part,  accentuated  by  the  direction  na- 
tional economy  took  and  by  the  adoption  of 
political  aims  which  were  regarded  as  of  para- 


mount importance.  But  it  was  not  foresee 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  process  how  01 
restriction  and  one  control  would  lead  to  other 
Schemes  of  a  restrictive  character  were  adopts 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  meet  the  nation: 
need  and  overcome  the  immediate  proble 
which  was  pressing.  In  some  countries  the  fir 
measures  adopted  arose  through  lack  of  e:j 
change ;  and  the  authorities,  believing  that  I 
pushing  (exports  and  restricting  imports  tl 
favorable  balance  of  trade  thus  accruing  won 
set  the  ship  back  on  an  even  keel,  began  by  alio 
ting  quotas  of  imports  based  upon  the  norm 
business  of  certain  years;  but  this  system  on 
begun  had  its  repercussions  and  soon  affected  tl 
exports  of  the  restricting  country. 

These  simple  introductory  measures  prove 
by  no  means  adequate  to  strengthen  the  nt 
tional  economy;  and  other  further  restrictioi 
on  imports  had  to  be  made,  and  the  amount  < 
exchange  available  sank  successively  to  zer 
When  that  point  was  reached  the  whole  ranj 
of  commodities  and  materials  became  subject 
export  licenses  with  an  ever-growing  burea 
cratic  system  of  control  from  which  there  w 
no  escape.  Naturally  one  of  the  results  of  the 
measures  was  a  shortage  of  basic  materials,  ar 
soon  the  authorities  had  to  turn  their  attentic 
to  the  system  of  controls  designed  to  husbar 
and  conserve  dwindling  supplies.  But  it  mu 
be  remembered  that  with  every  new  control 
large  organization  had  to  be  installed  with  sufl 
cient  personnel  to  discharge  the  functions  effe 
tively.  Manufacturing  plants  were  no  longi 
able  to  obtain  the  supplies  which  they  neede* 
and  the  endless  system  of  applications  and  i) 
terviews  with  officials  became  the  order  of  tl 
day.  Sometimes  costlier  substitutes  had  to  \ 
used  in  the  manufacturing  process  with  the  coi 
comitant  increase  in  the  production  costs.  Hei 
again  new  difficulties  arose,  and  the  goven 
ments  concerned  had  to  set  up  new  forms  < 
control  with  all  the  necessary  official  apparati 
and  a  huge  personnel.  There  was  first  of  a 
control  over  labor  costs,  control  over  wages,  an 
then  the  inevitable  price  fixing  not  only  of  foo< 
stuffs  but  other  daily  necessities. 

However,  the  most  important  phase  of  the; 
autarchic  developments  took  place  in  the  fiel 
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>reign  trade.  Countries  that  had  departed 
i  the  broad  and  generous  system  of  inter- 
mal  trade  with  its  free  exchange  of  goods 
to  begin  to  find  partners  with  whom  special 
ngements  could  be  made.  The  long-estab- 
d  channels  of  trade  were  abandoned,  and  a 
im  of  bargaining  took  place  which  induced 
dn  countries  to  enter  into  schemes  for  the 
ange  of  goods  which  ignored  the  funda- 
tal  principles  of  free  trading.  Naturally 
uch  bargains  could  be  made  between  firms 
ged  in  foreign  trade;  the  arrangements 
!  begun  and  consummated  by  the  govern- 
ts  concerned,  and  when  the  pattern  was  set 
3  firms  who  desired  to  continue  trading  had 
t  into  the  strait- jacket  scheme  which  such 
e  agreements  offered. 

jt  schemes  of  this  sort  do  not  develop  in 
rly  fashion.  Often  prices  over  and  above 
d-market  levels  had  to  be  paid  for  goods, 
often  sales  had  to  be  made  under  the  price 
:h  other  traders  were  getting  in  the  open 
ket.  The  difficulties  which  arise  under  such 
stem  multiply  so  fast  that  the  whole  busi- 
of  foreign  trading  passes  over  to  govern- 
t  control.    But  even   traders  might   find 

a  scheme  tolerable  if  the  results  justified 
measures.  Vicissitudes  of  all  sorts  arose 
le  conduct  of  business.  Firms,  for  instance, 
;h  had  been  in  the  business  of  importing 
lesale  fruits  found  that  the  connections  and 
inels  of  trade  which  had  been  built  over  a 
3d  of  years  had  been  deflected  by  govern - 
tal  control  into  avenues  which  now  and  then 
i  up.  There  were  times  when  such  busi- 
ceased  entirely  with  the  consequent  despair 
te  firms  involved  and  often  the  disruption  of 
|  business  organizations,  discharge  of  per- 
el,  and  eventually  liquidation, 
is  impossible  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the 

changes  which  come  about  in  business 
lods  which  fall  so  completely  under  an 
rchic  control.    The  inevitable  consequence, 

that  which  undoubtedly  transforms  free 
•prise  into  government-controlled  business, 
e  final  fixing  of  profits.  This  arises  largely 
ugh  the  fact  that  business  in  many  com- 
ities and  articles  could  not  be  conducted 
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without  governmental  subsidies,  which  were  so 
calculated  as  to  afford  the  enterprise  a  minimum 
profit. 

It  must  never  be  imagined  that  business  con- 
ducted along  these  lines  afforded  a  basis  for 
mutual  confidence  and  satisfaction.  The  gov- 
ernments made  the  arrangements,  and  the  trad- 
ers had  to  fit  their  contracts  and  exchange  of 
goods  into  the  scheme.  Hard  bargaining  was 
resorted  to,  often  with  the  minimum  satisfac- 
tion and  confidence  in  the  results.  No  steady 
business  was  built  up  in  this  way.  Exchange 
of  goods  was  effected ;  but  more  frequently  than 
not  the  contracting  parties  had  to  take  what 
they  could  get ;  and  often  goods  were  imported 
by  one  of  the  partners  for  which  no  ready  mar- 
ket was  found.  The  terms  of  such  contracts 
were  not  left  freely  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  contracting  parties.  When  goods  were 
exchanged  contracts  did  not  become  valid  until 
the  approval  was  received  from  the  governments 
of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  this  process  was 
more  or  less  onerous  and  exasperating  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  control  exercised. 

But  on  the  whole  in  its  larger  aspects  over  a 
period  of  years  I  have  observed  that  the  making 
and  carrying  out  of  these  trade-exchange  agree- 
ments provoked  between  the  governments  mak- 
ing them  as  much  hard  feeling,  insecurity,  and 
annoyance  as  between  the  traders  who  carried 
out  the  details  of  the  transactions.  Certain 
countries  were  led  to  enter  into  these  arrange- 
ments with  less  foresight  and  caution  than  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  warranted.  They  sent 
their  grains,  oils,  fruits,  and  other  products  in 
large  quantities  at  apparently  good  prices  only 
to  find  that  in  the  partner  country  huge  credit 
balances  were  piled  up  for  which  no  payment 
could  be  received  except  in  manufactured  goods 
which  were  little  wanted  or  for  which  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  market  existed. 

This  system  of  exchange  of  goods  reveals  very 
clearly  the  tendency  to  theorize  about  trade  and 
to  entertain  methods  which  should  work  out  well 
but  which  in  practice  are  a  delusion  and  a 
failure. 

It  is  well  before  leaving  consideration  of  this 
subject  to  suggest  that  if  there  had  been  any 
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hope  in  such  a  system  it  would  have  produced 
happy  results  and  led  to  the  well-being  and  con- 
tentment of  the  peoples  of  the  nations  which 
have  developed  their  international  trade  along 
the  lines  which  I  have  described.  The  reverse, 
however,  has  been  true.  The  system  has  not 
worked  smoothly  from  the  day  of  its  inception, 
and  the  difficulties  which  were  inaugurated  with 
the  first  restrictions  have  multiplied  in  propor- 
tion to  its  development.  The  course  interna- 
tional affairs  have  taken  in  recent  years  indi- 
cates how  trading  systems  can  contribute  to  in- 
ternational discord  and  even  catastrophe. 

This  brings  me  to  consideration  of  the  policy 
in  foreign  trade  which  our  own  Government 
has  so  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  We 
have  avoided  imitating  or  having  any  share  in 
the  kind  of  exchange  of  goods  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Never  having  been  treaty  partners 
in  such  schemes  our  exporters  and  merchants 
engaged  in  trade  abroad  have  not  contributed 
to  its  establishment  or  helped  in  any  way  to  ex- 
tend its  scope.  At  the  same  time,. being  non- 
participants  in  any  autarchic  schemes,  we  have 
avoided  injuring  our  prestige  in  international, 
commercial  intercourse,  which  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  asset  of  great  value  and  will  prove 
itself  such  in  the  future.  Right  along  through 
these  difficult  times  we  have  conducted  our  for- 
eign trade  along  substantial  lines,  and  this  has 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  position 
of  our  commerce  in  foreign  fields. 

The  opposite  of  the  autarchic  scheme  which 
is  bound  up  with  rampant  and  destructive  na- 
tionalism has  been  incorporated  in  the  trade- 
agreements  program  so  successfully  pursued  by 
our  Government.  While  this  program  was  con- 
ceived and  carried  through  primarily  for  the 
purposes  named  in  the  act: 

(1)  expanding  the  foreign  markets  for  the 

products  of  the  United  States ; 

(2)  assisting  in  the  present  emergency  in  re- 

storing the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing; 

(3)  in  overcoming  domestic  unemployment; 

(4)  in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 

the  American  public ; 

(5)  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better 

relationship  among  various  branches 


of  American  agriculture,  industry,  minir 
and  commerce; 

it  is  most  striking  that  some  of  its  achiei 
ments  which  in  the  long  run  may  prove  of  la' 
ing  importance  have  not  been  expressed  in  ail1 
of  the  act ;  and  we  may  attribute  these  achier 
ments  to  the  fundamental  statesmanship  of  t1 
author  who,  as  I  believe  the  facts  well  pro1 
was  building  more  solidly  and  lastingly  th 
he  thought.  Over  against  the  destructive  poli 
pursued  by  narrow  nationalism  the  course  ft, 
lowed  by  the  United  States  in  internatior; 
trade  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  soun, 
ness  of  our  position.  The  other  system  has  d 
astrously  foundered  and  is  embroiled  in  the  to; 
of  war,  which  it  fostered  and  fomented  frc 
the  day  of  the  system's  foundation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  pointed  out  th 
the  establishment  of  sound  international  tra 
relations  will  be  an  essential  problem  of  pos 
war  construction.  The  necessity  for  soui 
international  trade  relations  has  been  a  neci 
sity  in  the  past,  and  I  am  convinced  that  du 
ing  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the  advent 
the  depression  when  many  countries  have  be 
struggling  to  put  their  houses  in  order,  t| 
United  States,  by  pursuing  a  liberal  ai 
healthy  policy  in  international  trade,  h, 
slowed  up  the  tempo  toward  destruction  i, 
those  forces  abroad  which  deliberately  chose 
head  in  that  direction. 

I  am  sure  that  American  exporters  have  n 
been  unconscious  of  the  advantages  they  ha1 
gained  by  being  partners  in  carrying  out  i 
international  trade  policy  which  has  not  foui 
dered  and  which  has  not  set  up  all  sorts  i 
governmental  controls  and  handicaps  as  me 
chants  abroad  have  endured. 

Again  this  position  becomes  more  real  view* 
in  the  light  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Se 
retary  of  State  when  he  said  : 

"The  experience  of  the  two  decades  whk 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  World  War  air 
the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  in  Europe  hi 
brought  out  in  sharp  relief  the  validity  < 
two  basic  propositions.  The  first  of  these 
that  our  Nation,  and  every  nation,  can  enjc 
sustained  prosperity  only  in  a  world  which 
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iace.  The  second  is  that  a  peaceful  world  is 
ible  only  when  there  exists  for  it  a  solid 
Mnic  foundation,  an  indispensable  part  of 
h  is  active  and  mutually  beneficial  trade 
ig  the  nations.  The  creation  of  such  a 
dation  is  the  second  of  the  two  primary 
:tives  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
h  seeks  the  advancement  of  our  domestic 
perity  and  the  promotion  of  world  peace." 6 

nust  not  fail  to  emphasize,  in  view  of  the 
rience  I  have  had  during  the  last  10  years 
urope,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  right 
l  he  warned  against  "destroying  the  only 
:y  which  stood  in  the  recent  past,  and  can 
1  in  the  immediate  future,  as  a  bulwark 
list  a  complete  reversion  to  policies  under 
h  the  channels  of  trade  will  become  more 
more  blocked  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
continue  their  disastrous  march  toward  in- 
iing  economic  nationalism,  regimentation, 
omic  distress,  the  dole  on  an  ever-growing 
I  social  instability,  and  recurrent  warfare, 
er  such  conditions,  there  can  be  no  endur- 
peace  and  no  sustained  prosperity  for  our 
on." 6 

lere  has  been  probably  no  time  in  the  history 
>ur  country  when  so  many  controversial 
jets  have  come  to  the  foreground.  There 
tarp  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
lods  to  pursue  in  combating  the  difficulties 
ar  times.  And  in  no  sphere  are  the  argu- 
te more  vehement  and  insistent  than  in  that 
idustry  and  trade.  Among  these  problems 
of  foreign  trade  has  also  been  uppermost. 
e  stand  in  the  midst  of  events  which  may 
very  serious  and  prolonged  effect  upon  our 
rts  and  imports.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  is  if  the  course  of  events  should 
lade  nations  to  collaborate  on  a  reestablish- 
',  of  international  good  will,  the  principles 
•ted  and  pursued  by  American  business  and 
ur  Government  in  foreign  trade  must  find 
[ral  acceptance,  for  the  march  along  the  road 
rogress. 

.shall  not  attempt  in  this  brief  talk  to  give  a 
[Btical  picture  of  the  course  which  our  com- 
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merce  abroad  has  taken  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  figures  are  published  monthly  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  trends  are 
there  interpreted.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
effects  which  the  shifting  scene  is  having  upon 
our  exchange  of  goods  with  foreign  countries, 
the  effect  which  it  is  having  upon  our  agricul- 
tural exports  not  only  on  account  of  war  restric- 
tions but  too  on  account  of  the  actual  cutting 
off  of  markets  by  military  measures.  It  would 
seem  prudent  in  the  face  of  this  surcease  for 
American  businessmen  not  to  be  over  hasty 
in  wiping  out  the  contacts  and  the  good  will 
which  has  been  established  with  clients  abroad 
in  countries  where  trade  has  now  become  im- 
possible, or  where,  on  account  of  national  emer- 
gency measures  that  trade  has  become  almost 
completely  restrained  or  put  in  abeyance.  It  is 
better  policy  to  maintain  such  contacts  at  least 
until  world  events  have  become  so  far  clarified 
that  definite  situations  are  established,  and  we 
know  how  extensive  our  foreign  markets  are 
going  to  be  and  with  what  countries  we  can 
labor  together  for  the  rebuilding  of  world  trade. 

What  concerns  us  most  is  the  interruption  of 
our  normal  trade  which  has  been  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  And  no  matter  what 
policy  wisdom  shall  eventually  persuade  us  to 
follow  we  shall  have  little  comfort  in  showing 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  during  this  unset- 
tled period.  What  we  want  are  the  normal 
peace-time  results.  On  these  we  can  count  and 
on  these  base  our  prosperity. 

Another  observation  may  be  well  worth  mak- 
ing. It  has  been  our  habit  of  mind  in  the  past 
to  think  of  American  foreign  trade  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  light  of  exports.  We  have  had 
large  agricultural  surpluses  to  send  abroad,  and 
we  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
industry  in  doing  so.  Doubtless  we  shall  have 
to  continue  to  seek  foreign  markets  for  these 
products  likewise  in  the  future.  We  shall  prob- 
ably continue  to  have  nothing  more  important 
to  sell  abroad  than  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portant facts  which  have  come  more  vividly  *o 
light  since  the  inauguration  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  and  that  is  the  role  of  imports, 
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It  was  not  an  accident  in  connection  with  this 
program  that  a  way  was  sought  to  admit  foreign 
goods  into  this  country  while  at  the  same  time 
markets  were  sought  abroad.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  successful  program  of  in- 
ternational trade  in  the  future  can  be  founded 
on  any  other  principle.  The  fact  alone  that 
the  United  States  has  become  a  great  creditor 
nation  will  determine  this  policy.  Businessmen 
are  always  more  energetic  about  selling  their 
product  than  they  are  to  buy.  When  we  go 
out  as  buyers  we  adopt  an  attitude  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  assume  as  sellers.  We 
are  not  as  interested  in  the  profit  which  the 
other  fellow  makes  as  that  which  we  can  assure 
to  ourselves.  This  attitude  is  understandable 
and  is  the  way  of  the  world.  But  the  problem 
of  foreign  trade  and  our  position  vis-a-vis  other 
nations  require  at  last  that  we  become,  as  some 
economists  have  recently  put  it,  import  minded. 

The  vitality  which  exists  in  American  busi- 
ness enterprise  I  am  convinced  in  the  long  run 
will  assure  its  success,  not  only  at  home  but 
abroad.  In  accordance  with  our  great  demo- 
cratic system  enterprise  in  this  country  is  free 
and  on  its  own.  It  must  set  its  own  pace  and 
forge  ahead.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have 
put  enough  real  energy  in  making  our  place 
in  foreign  markets. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  abroad 
stationed  in  important  business  and  commercial 
centers  I  have  been  struck  by  the  relatively  few 
American  firms  which  had  first-class  agents  in 
those  countries.  Traveling  salesmen  and  agents 
have  made  flying  trips  abroad  getting  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  business  methods  in 
foreign  countries;  and  a  vast  number  of  firms 
attempt  to  do  business  with  foreign  houses  by 
conducting  correspondence.  It  is  true  that 
many  exporters  are  not  in  the  position  to  send 
agents  abroad ;  but  this  indicates  that  we  have 
not  attempted  heretofore  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  pro- 
portion to  our  economic  strength  or  the  oppor- 
tunities existing. 

In  this  connection  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  recent  strengthening  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice abroad,  which  at  last  under  the  President's 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  has  become 
ality.  This  reorganization  has  completely 
fied  all  the  trade-promotion  talent  and  persi 
which  we  have  stationed  in  foreign  coun 
The  commercial  attaches  and  the  agricul 
attaches  now  incorporated  into  the  long-e 
lished  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  Si 
with  our  consuls  in  all  important  comme 
cities,  constitute  a  phalanx  of  trade  prom 
stronger  than  that  possessed  by  any  othei 
tion.  These  men  with  specialized  exper 
and  knowledge,  working  in  conjunction  wit 
three  great  executive  departments  of  our 
ernment — State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculti 
are  daily  exploring  every  possibility  and  cr 
to  extend  our  foreign  trade.  The  vast  am 
of  information  which  these  officers  gathe 
garding  markets  and  profitable  contacts  abi 
flashing  in  over  the  wires  every  minute  o] 
day  and  night,  and  the  unending  flow  o 
ports  and  despatches  coming  in  with  every 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  are  dissemir 
through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dom 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agricu 
to  business  all  over  the  United  States.  The  j 
mercial  and  agricultural  attaches  have  not 
been  invested  with  a  firmer  diplomatic  s< 
which  increases  their  effectiveness  and  ui 
their  efforts,  but  they  have,  at  the  same  t 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  our  trade-repor, 
trade-promotion,  and  trade- protection,  actrv 
in  nearly  every  important  country  abroad.  ' 
is  an  asset  to  American  business,  the  strei 
and  importance  of  which  should  not  be  un 
estimated.  It  is  particularly  indicative  of 
far-seeing  policy  of  the  Government,  whicl 
now  taken  every  practical  step  to  meet  the  p 
lems  which  the  chaotic  international  situa 
has  created  for  our  foreign  trade.  I  hav< 
doubt  that  these  problems  will  be  met. 

For  not  only  has  American  business  con 
ued  to  conduct  its  foreign  trade  along  line 
sound  principles  and  fair  and  honest  dealii 
but  the  Government  has  maintained  and  ] 
mulgated  a  commercial  policy  of  nondiscr: 
nation  vis-a-vis  those  nations  who  have  t 
willing  to  cooperate,  not  only  in  enhancing  t! 
own  trade  position,  but  in  setting  up  a  be 
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)rld  order  in  which  international  trade  and 
e  general  exchange  of  goods  can  thrive. 
Finally  let  me  revert  in  closing  these  remarks 
the  words  of  George  Washington,  whose 
i\vs  on  national  questions,  though  spoken  150 
ars  ago,  are  as  patent  as  though  they  were 
onounced  tonight : 

"Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations 
e  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  in- 
rest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should 
dd  an  equal  and  impartial  hand,  neither  seek- 
g  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  prefer - 
ces;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things; 
ffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
•earns  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing." 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  etc. 


DURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFER- 
ENCE  OF  NATIONAL  DIRECTORS  OF 
HEALTH 

eleased  to  the  press  May  2] 

Pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
itional  Conference  of  American  States  and 
e  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference, 
r.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Director  of  the  Pan 
imerican  Sanitary  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  called  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference 

National  Directors  of  Health  to  meet  at 
ashington,  D.  C,  from  May  1  to  8, 1940.  The 
resident  has  approved  the  designation  of  the 
flowing  persons  to  represent  the  United  States 

America  at  the  meeting: 

irg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  chairman  of  the  delegation 
?st.  Surg.  Gen.  C.  V.  Akin,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

p.  William  DeKleine,  Medical  Assistant  to 
i  Vice  Chairman,  American  National  Red  Cross 
>.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  Assistant  Chief,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
'c  William  B.  Grayson,  President,  Conference 
of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities 
.of  North  America,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Maj.  Gen.  M.  W.  Ireland,  United  States  Army, 
Retired 

Medical  Director  James  P.  Leake,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry, School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Mountin,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Secur- 
ity Agency 

Dr.  Royd  R.  Sayers,  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Surg.  William  H.  Sobrell,  Jr.,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Lt.  Col.  James  S.  Simmons,  Medical  Corps, 
United  States  Army 

Comdr.  Charles  S.  Stephenson,  Medical  Corps, 
United  States  Navy 

Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Secur- 
ity Agency 

Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  C.  D.  Williams,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Sr.  Surg.  L.  L.  Williams,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency. 


Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

[Released  to  the  press  May  4] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  since  April  £0,  19Jfi: 

John  D.  Johnson,  of  Highgate,  Vt.,  consul  at 
Lyon,  France,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Salonika,  Greece. 

The  assignment  of  Walter  H.  Sholes,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  as  consul  general  at  Salonika, 
Greece,  has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Sholes  has  now 
been  assigned  as  consul  general  at  Lyon,  France. 

Louis  H.  Gourley,  of  Springfield,  111.,  consul 
at  Kobe,  Japan,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Harbin,  Manchuria,  China. 

Samuel  Sokobin,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  consul  at 
Tsingtao,  China,  has  been  assigned  as  consul  at 
Kobe,  Japan. 
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Paul  W.  Meyer,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  consul  at 
Yunnanfu,  China,  has  been  assigned  as  consul 
at  Tsingtao,  China. 

Archer  Woodford,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  consul  at 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  has  been  assigned  as 
consul  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Bernard  Gotlieb,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sul at  Trieste,  Italy,  has  been  assigned  as  consul 
at  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico. 

Troy  L.  Perkins,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  vice  con- 
sul at  Shanghai,  China,  has  been  assigned  as 
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vice  consul  at  Yunnanfu,  China. 

Joseph  F.  Burt,  of  Fairfield,  111.,  second  s 
retary  of  embassy  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  | 
been  assigned  as  consul  at  Prague,  Bohemia. 

H.   Francis   Cunningham,   Jr.,   of  Lincc 
Nebr.,  vice  consul  at  Vigo,  Spain,  has  been 
signed  as  vice  consul  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

Hungerford  B.  Howard,  of  Los  Ange 
Calif.,  vice  consul  at  Shanghai,  China,  has  b< 
assigned  as  language  officer  at  the  Americ 
Embassy,  Peiping,  China. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

International    Telecommunication    Conven- 
tion (Treaty  Series  No.  867) 

Dominican  Republic 

According  to  notification  No.  356  dated  April 
16,  1940,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern  the  Bureau 
received  on  April  4, 1940,  a  communication  from 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
stating  that  it  had  approved  the  following  re- 
visions of  the  regulations  and  protocols  an- 
nexed to  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  of  December  9,  1932,  as  signed  at 
Cairo  on  April  4  and  8, 1938 : 

General  Radio  Regulations  and  Final  Proto- 
col (revision  of  Cairo,  1938) 

Additional  Radio  Regulations  (revision  of 
Cairo,  1938). 

Great  Britain 

According  to  notification  No.  354,  dated 
March  16,  1940,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern,  the 
Bureau  received  on  March  9,  1940,  a  communi- 
cation from  the  General  Post  Office,  London, 
listing  the  British  colonies  and  territories  un- 


der mandate,  etc.,  which  have  approved  the  a 
of  the  Cairo  conferences  of  1938.  The  not 
cation  states  that  the  Telegraph  Regulatk 
and  the  Final  Telegraph  Protocol  (revision' 
Cairo,  1938)  have  been  accepted,  together  w 
the  reservation  made  by  Great  Britain  a, 
Northern  Ireland,  by  the  following  colon; 
etc.: 

British  Guiana ;  British  Honduras ;  Protector; 
of  the  British  Solomon  Islands;  Ceylon;  ( 
prus ;  Fiji ;  Gibraltar;  Colony  of  the  Gilbert  a 
Ellice  Islands;  Gold  Coast  (colony,  Ashai 
Northern  Territories,  and  Togoland  under  Bi 
ish  mandate) ;  Hong  Kong;  Jamaica  (includi 
Turk's  Islands,  Caicos  Islands,  and  Caym 
Islands) ;  Kenya  (colony  and  protectorate 
Malaya:  Straits  Settlements  and  Federal 
Malay  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Se 
bilan  and  Pahang  (comprising  the  Pos 
Union  of  Malaya) ,  and  the  Nonfederated  Mai 
States  of  Johore,  Kedah  (with  the  telegra 
services  of  Perlis),  Kelantan,  Trengganu,  B: 
nei ;  Malta ;  Mauritius ;  State  of  Northern  B< 
neo ;  Northern  Rhodesia ;  Nyasaland  Protect' 
ate;  Palestine;  St.  Helena  and  Ascensic 
Sarawak;  Seychelle;  Sierra  Leone  (colony  a 
protectorate) i;  Tanganyika  Territory;  Tong. 
Trans jordania;  Uganda  Protectorate. 

The  General  Radio  Regulations  and  Fij 
Radio  Protocol  and  Additional  Radio  Regu 
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3  (revision  of  Cairo,  1938),  have  been  ac- 
ed  by  the  following  colonies,  etc. : 

n ;  Bahamas ;  Barbados ;  Basutoland ;  Bech- 
iland  Protectorate;  Bermuda;  British 
ina ;  British  Honduras ;  Protectorate  of  i  he 
ish  Solomon  Islands;  Ceylon;  Cyprus; 
dand  Islands  and  dependencies;  Fiji;  Gam- 
colony  and  protectorate) ;  Gibraltar;  Col- 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands;  Gold 
st  (colony,  Ashanti,  Northern  Territories, 
Togoland  under  British  mandate) ;  Hong 
g;  Jamaica  (including  Turk's  Islands,  Cai- 
[slands  and  Cayman  Islands)  ;  Kenya  (col- 
and  protectorate)  ;  Leeward  Isles  (Antigua, 
itserrat,  St.  Christopher-Nevis,  Virgin 
(ids) ;  Malaya :  Straits  Settlements  and  Fed- 
id  Malay  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri 
bilan  and  Pahang  (comprising  the  Postal 
in  of  Malaya) ,  and  the  Nonfederated  Malay 
es  of  Johore,  Kedah  (with  the  telegraph 
ices  of  Perlis),  Kelantan,  Trengganu, 
nei ;  Malta;  Mauritius;  Nigeria  (colony, 
ectorate,  Cameroon  under  British  man- 
) ;  State  of  Northern  Borneo ;  Northern 
desia;  Nyasaland  Protectorate;  Palestine 
luding  Transjordania) ;  St.  Helena  and  As- 
ton; Sarawak;  Seychelle;  Sierra  Leone 
any  and  protectorate) ;  Somaliland  Pro- 
irate;  Swaziland;  Tanganyika  Territory; 
ga;  Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Uganda  Pro- 
irate  ;  Windward  Isles  (Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
Vincent,  Dominica) ;  Protectorate  of  Zan- 
r. 

lie  notification  states  also  that  the  New 
rides  have  accepted  the  Telegraph  Regula- 
3,  the  General  Radio  Regulations,  and  the 
itional  Radio  Regulations  (revision  of 
o,  1938),  that  a  similar  notification  will 
ddressed  to  the  Bureau  by  the  French  Gov- 
aent,  and  that  the  present  notification  will 
effect  from  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
sau  of  the  Union  of  the  second  of  the  two 
fications  concerned. 


ccording  to  notification  No.  341  dated  Oc- 
r  1,  1939,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
al  Telecommunication  Union  the  Bureau 
ived  on  September  19,  1939,  the  notification 
tie  acceptance  by  India  of  the  revisions  of 
regulations  annexed  to  the  International 
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Telecommunication  Convention  of  December  9, 
1932,  as  signed  at  Cairo  on  April  4  and  8, 1938. 

Thailand 

According  to  notification  No.  355  dated  April 
1,  1940,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern  the  Bureau 
received  on  June  2,  1939,  the  notice  of  the  ad- 
herence by  Thailand  to  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  signed  at  Madrid 
on  December  9,  1932,  and  also  to  the  following 
revisions  of  the  regulations  annexed  to  the  con- 
vention as  adopted  at  Cairo  in  1938 : 

General  Radio  Regulations  (revision  of  Cairo, 

1938) 
Additional  Radio  Regulations   (revision  of 

Cairo,  1938) 
Telegraph   Regulations    (revision   of  Cairo, 

1938) 
Telephone  Regulations    (revision  of   Cairo, 

1938). 

POSTAL 

Universal  Postal  Convention  of  1934 

United  States 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Argentina 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
despatch  dated  April  18, 1940,  a  copy  and  trans- 
lation of  a  note  received  from  the  Foreign  Office 
dated  April  12,  1940,  which  states  that  the  in- 
struments of  ratification  and  approval  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Universal  Postal  Conven- 
tion, the  Final  Protocol,  the  Regulations  of 
Execution,  the  Air-mail  Regulations,  and  the 
Protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  23,  1939,  were  deposited  with  the 
Argentine  Government  on  February  24,  1940. 

LABOR 

Conventions  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference 

Norway 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
League  of  Nations  in  circular  letters  dated  April 
10,  1940,  the  instruments  of  ratification  by  Nor- 
way of  the  following  conventions  adopted  by 
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the  International  Labor  Conference  were  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  on  March  29,  1940: 

Convention  Concerning  Seamen's  Articles  of 
Agreement  (ninth  session,  Geneva,  June 
7-24,  1926) 

Convention  Concerning  Statistics  of  Wages 
and  Hours  of  Work  in  the  Principal  Min- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Industries,  Includ- 
ing Building  and  Construction,  and  in  Ag- 
riculture (twenty-fourth  session,  Geneva, 
June  2-22,  1938). 

In  regard  to  the  last-named  convention,  the 
ratification  by  Norway  excludes  part  III  in 
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accordance  with  the  first  paragraph  of  art: 
of  the  convention. 


Legislation 


An  Act  To  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  f< 
grading  and  classification  of  clerks  in  the  F>e 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  pro  i 
compensation  therefor",  approved  February  23,5 
as  amended  [making  certain  amendments  in  st 
26  (e)  of  said  act,  which  section  deals  with  amii 
of  retired  Foreign  Service  officers].  (Public,  N<( 
76th  Cong.,  3d  sess. )     2  pp.     5£. 
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GERMAN  INVASION  OF  BELGIUM,  LUXEMBURG,  AND  THE 

NETHERLANDS 

Reports  of  American  Foreign  Service  Officers 


iased  to  the  press  May  10] 

in  the  evening  of  May  9,  between  8 :  30  and  9 
q.,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium, 
John  Cudahy,  telephoned  from  Brussels  to 
President  at  the  White  House  stating  that 
Belgian  Cabinet  was  in  session  and  that  a 
gian  official  had  said  that  he  anticipated  that 
^e  might  be  trouble  before  morning, 
.t  10:50  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  Am- 
ador Cudahy  telephoned  Secretary  Hull  at 
residence,  stating  that  he  was  informed  by  a 
h.  Belgian  official  that  one  German  and  one 
cemburg  citizen  were  reported  to  have  been 
ed  in  Luxemburg  and  that  heavy  German 
forces  were  then  over  Luxemburg  and  flying 
)  Belgium  and  were  also  reported  over  the 
herlands.  The  official  stated  that  there  had 
n  large  concentrations  of  land  forces  on  all 
se  frontiers — Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
herlands — and  that  the  Belgians  were  ex- 
ting  that  the  land  forces  would  attack  on  all 
ee  fronts  at  any  time,  probably  at  daybreak. 
8  Government  of  Luxemburg  had  left  Lux- 
burg  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign 
nister. 

following  the  foregoing  telephone  conversa- 
i,  Secretary  Hull  called  the  President  and 
partment  officers  and  left  his  residence  for 
Department.  He  was  the  first  to  arrive  at 
office  (at  about  11  p.  m.,  eastern  standard 
ie)  and  was  followed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
rle ;  Mr.  James  Clement  Dunn,  Political  Ad- 
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viser;  Mr.  J.  Pierrepont  Moffat,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  European  Affairs;  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Long.  Others  who  reported  for  duty 
were  Mr.  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Current  Information;  Mr.  Cecil  W. 
Gray,  Assistant  to  Secretary  Hull ;  Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumming  of  the  European  Division;  and  Mr. 
Sheldon  Thomas,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Current  Information.  The  Secretary  immedi- 
ately put  in  telephone  calls  for  a  number  of 
European  capitals. 

Communications  were  effected  with  Brussels 
at  about  1  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  when 
Ambassador  Cudahy  informed  Secretary  Hull 
that  Luxemburg  had  been  invaded  by  land  and 
by  air.  The  Ambassador  reported  that  Ger- 
man planes  continued  to  cross  the  border  and 
were  bombing  the  airport  near  Brussels.  He 
told  Secretary  Hull  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
German  attack  on  all  three  countries — Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Up  to  1  a.  m.,  it  had  been  impossible  to  reach 
American  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  in 
Paris  by  telephone  or  American  Minister 
George  A.  Gordon  at  The  Hague.  A  call  to 
American  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  in 
London  was  completed  shortly  after  1  a.  m., 
eastern  standard  time,  but  at  that  time  he  had 
no  important  information. 

A  telegram  received  at  2 :  50  a.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  from  the  American  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  Mr.  George  A.  Gordon,  stated 
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that  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister  had 
informed  him  that  the  German  Minister  had 
paid  him  a  visit  during  which  he  stated  that 
the  German  Government  was  in  possession  of 
irrefutable  evidence  that  the  Allies  were  about 
to  attack  Germany  through  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg,  and  that  this 
attack  had  been  long  in  preparation  with  the 
knowledge  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  telegram  also  stated  that  according  to  the 
Netherlands  Foreign  Minister,  Brussels  was 
being  heavily  bombed  at  that  time. 

Minister  Gordon  at  The  Hague  informed  the 
Department  by  a  telegram  received  at  3  a.  m., 
eastern  standard  time,  that  the  Netherlands 
Foreign  Office  had  informed  him  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  considered  itself  to 
be  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  and  had 
asked  aid  from  Britain  and  France;  that  the 
Netherlands  frontier  had  been  crossed  by  the 
Germans,  who  had  bombed  military  objectives, 
including  the  airfield  at  Waalhaven.  Minister 
Gordon  stated  that  Dutch  antiaircraft  fire 
began  at  4  a.  m.  (Netherlands  time) ;  and  that 
the  American  commercial  attache  saw  two 
bombs  dropped  on  the  outskirts  of  The  Hague. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles,  arrived  at  the  Department  sometime 
after  1  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  and  Secre- 
tary Hull  left  the  Department  for  his  resi- 
dence at  about  2  a.  m. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  between  Ambas- 
sador Joseph  P.  Kennedy  at  London  and 
Under  Secretary  Welles  at  3:45  a.  m.,  Am- 
bassador Kennedy  reported  that  he  had  just 
talked  by  telephone  with  Ambassador  Cudahy 
in  Brussels.  Ambassador  Cudahy  informed 
Ambassador  Kennedy  that  Brussels  was 
bombed  at  about  5:30  a.  m.  (Brussels  time) 
and  that  a  house  near  the  Embassy  had  been 
hit. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  stated  that  the  Bel- 
gian Foreign  Minister  had  asked  Ambassador 
Cudahy  to  request  the  American  Government 
to  inform  the  German  Government  that  Brus- 
sels was  an  open  city  and  that  no  troops  were 
stationed  there.     Immediately  upon  receiving 


this  request  from  the  Belgian  Governmi 
through  Ambassadors  Cudahy  and  Kennc 
Under  Secretary  Welles  communicated  j 
message  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  thro; 
our  Embassy  in  Berlin. 

Telephone  communications  were  effefl 
with  Paris  at  4  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  til 
when  Ambassador  Bullitt  informed  Url 
Secretary  Welles  that  he  had  information  d 
firming  what  Ambassador  Cudahy  had 
ported  about  the  bombing  of  Brussels  and  1i 
the  air  attack  on  Brussels  had  occurred] 
about  5:15  a.  m.  (Brussels  time).  Ami. 
sador  Bullitt  also  reported  that  the  Gerri 
Government's  notification  to  the  Belgian  C-i 
eminent  was  not  delivered  by  the  Gem 
Minister  until  8:40  a.  m.  (Brussels  tin 
(The  notification  referred  to  here  was  to  j 
effect  that  Germany  had  irrefutable  evidd 
that  the  Allies  were  about  to  attack  Germai 
Ambassador  Bullitt  also  reported  that  a  mi 
ber  of  towns  in  France  had  been  bombed 
the  German  air  forces. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  from  The  Ha 
at  4 :  25  a.  m.,  Minister  Gordon  informed  Ur 
Secretary  Welles  that  all  Americans  in  ' 
Hague  district  had  been  brought  in  and  v 
safe  except  one  family  on  the  outskirts; 
that  the  military  attache  had  gone  to  brin^i 
this  family.  Minister  Gordon  also  repoi; 
that  in  telephone  calls  to  the  consulates  £i 
eral  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  about  i 
hour  earlier,  all  Americans  in  those  const? 
districts  were  believed  to  be  safe.  During  I 
conversation,  Minister  Gordon  told  Mr.  We< 
that  the  antiaircraft  and  machine-gun  fire  1 
so  loud  that  he  could  hardly  hear  himself  t:l 

Consul  General  Frank  C.  Lee  at  Amsterdi 
called  Mr.  Welles  at  4:35  a.  m.,  eastern  sta: 
ard  time,  and  said  that  the  Americans  in  I 
Amsterdam  consular  district  were  all  belie; 
safe  and  that  because  of  the  closing  of  the  h 
ders  he  had  advised  the  Americans  to  sit  ti: 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  consulate  genei 
Mr.  Lee  reported  that  while  Amsterdam  ^ 
quiet,  he  had  heard  that  there  was  firing  goi 
on  in  the  streets  of  Rotterdam. 
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eased  to  the  press  May  10] 

imbassador  John  Cudahy  in  Brussels  tele- 
>ned  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  at 
ris  at  11:15  a.  m.  (Brussels  time),  May  10, 
I  informed  him  that  the  German  forces  had 
>ady  overrun  the  whole  of  Luxemburg  and 
whole  of  Limburg.  There  was  heavy  fight- 
;  in  the  Ardennes.  Ambassador  Cudahy 
ied  that  he  had  almost  been  knocked  down 
the  force  of  a  bomb  which  fell  300  feet  from 
.  American  Embassy  and  that  one  of  his 
s  had  been  deafened  by  it  and  was  still  deaf, 
lumber  of  windows  in  the  Embassy  had  been 
ittered. 

rhe  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands, 
:  George  A.  Gordon,  reported  at  6  a.  m. 
etherlands  time)  that  he  had  been  informed 
officials  that  German  ground  forces  had  at- 
ked  along  the  entire  eastern  frontier.    Ger- 
,n  air  forces  bombed  all  airports ;  parachute 
ops  had  attempted  to  land  near  Delft.    From 
j  chancery  of  the  Legation,  three  planes  had 
in  seen  shot  down  within  the  hour.     One  of 
jm  crashed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
)  chancery.     Mr.  Gordon  reported  at  noon 
[etherlands    time)     that    bombs    had    been 
opped  right  in  The  Hague.     While  he  was 
the  Foreign  Office,  one  fell  just  behind  it,  and 
other  falling  near  the  General  Staff  Head- 
arters  shattered  windows  in  the  Legation, 
lich  is  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 
Ambassador  Cudahy,  in  Brussels,  telephoned 
nbassador  Bullitt  in  Paris  at  8 :  45  a.  m.,  May 
.    He  said  that  without  presenting  any  note 
id  without  giving  any  warning,  a  large  fleet 
German  bombers  had  bombed  Brussels  at 
15  that  morning.      One  of  the  bombs  had 
•opped  300  feet  from  the  American  Embassy, 
hich  is  in  the  residential  quarter  of  the  city, 
mbassador  Cudahy  said  that  he  had  called 
l  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
o'clock  the  same  morning.     The  Belgian  Min- 
ter  said  that  he  had  received  no  ultimatum 
I  any  kind  from  Germany.     The  German  Am- 
issador  in  Brussels  had  not  yet  called  on  the 
[inister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ambassador  Cudahy  said  that  he  had  been 
tlking  with  Luxemburg  at  2  o'clock  the  morn- 
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ing  of  May  10  and  had  been  informed  that  the 
Germans  had  fired  across  the  Luxemburg  fron- 
tier and  that  the  Luxemburg  Government  ex- 
pected a  German  invasion  at  any  minute.  His 
telephone  connection  had  been  cut  off,  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  reestablish  communications 
with  Luxemburg.  Ambassador  Cudahy  had 
received  information  that  German  forces  had 
invaded  the  Netherlands  without  warning  at 
4  o'clock  the  morning  of  May  10.  He  had  also 
received  unofficial  information  that  there  was 
heavy  fighting  in  progress  on  the  Meuse  and 
the  Canal  Albert. 

[Released  to  the  press  May  10] 

The  American  Charge  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander O  Kirk,  reported  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  morning  of  May  10  that  he  has 
canceled  his  leave  of  absence  and  returned  to 
Berlin  to  resume  charge. 

The  Department  of  State  early  the  same 
morning  instructed  the  American  Embassy  at 
Berlin  to  convey  the  following  message  imme- 
diately to  the  Foreign  Office :  "The  Department 
of  State  is  informed  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  requested  this  Government,  through 
the  American  Embassy  in  Brussels,  to  inform 
the  German  Government  that  the  city  of 
Brussels  is  an  open  city  and  that  no  troops 
are  situated  there." 

The  American  Charge  in  Berlin  reported 
to  the  Department  at  5  p.  m.  (German  time), 
May  10,  that  a  copy  of  the  message  was  handed 
to  Under  State  Secretary  Woermann  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  who  said  that  he  would  place 
it  immediately  before  the  Foreign  Minister. 
A  note  verbale  containing  the  substance  of  the 
telegram  had  also  been  forwarded  to  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  reported  from  Paris  at 
3  p.  m.  (Paris  time),  May  10,  that  the  air- 
dromes at  Chartres  and  Lyon  had  been  bombed 
by  the  Germans,  and  the  town  of  Pontoise  also 
had  been  bombed. 

According  to  information  he  had  received, 
the  Luxemburg  frontier  was  encircled  by 
German  troops  who  landed  from  airplanes  by 
parachutes. 
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Ambassador  Cudahy  reported  from  Brussels 
at  11  a.  m.  (Brussels  time),  May  10,  that  he 
had  received  a  memorandum  from  the  Foreign 
Minister  with  the  information  that  it  had  been 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Brussels  at  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office  at 
8:40  a.  m.  The  memorandum  in  translation 
reads :  "The  Belgian  Government  declares  that 
Brussels  is  an  open  city,  that  there  are  no 
troops  stationed  in  the  city,  and  none  will  pass 
through  it." 

Ambassador  Bullitt  reported  from  Paris 
that  American  Consul  James  G.  Carter  had 
reported  from  Calais,  France,  that  a  German 
air  attack  had  been  made  on  that  town  be- 
ginning at  3 :  55  a.  m.  (Paris  time) ,  May  10, 
and  that  the  German  planes  circled  over  the 
city.  It  was  believed  that  7  bombs  were 
dropped  and  that  10  people  were  killed  and 
an  unknown  number  wounded. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  reported  at  noon 
(French  time),  May  10,  that  he  was  informed 
by  authoritative  Swiss  sources  that  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  a  German  plane  dropped 
bombs  in  Swiss  territory  on  the  main  railway 
line,  which  connects  France  and  Switzerland, 
at  Courrendlin  at  a  point  close  to  one  of  the 
main  tunnels  in  the  Jura  Mountains.  The 
railroad  line  was  partly  destroyed,  and  traffic 
has  been  interrupted.  A  responsible  Swiss 
official  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  bomb 
might  have  been  dropped  by  mistake  on  Swiss 
territory. 

The  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands, 
Mr.  George  A.  Gordon,  cabled  at  10  a.  m.,  May 
10,  that  he  was  glad  to  report  that  the  Legation 
had  managed  to  get  four  American  families 
living  in  Wassenaar  into  town  and  that  fight- 
ing in  that  district  had  not  yet  materialized. 

The  American  consul  at  Curagao,  Mr.  John 
F.  Huddleston,  has  informed  the  Department 
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that  this  morning  martial  law  was  declare! 
Curagao.  There  are  seven  German  mere! 
vessels  in  port,  the  crews  of  which  are  b< 
held. 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

The  American  consul  at  Bergen,  Mr.  Mam 
P.  Dunlap,  has  informed  the  Legation  at  C 
Norway,  that  all  Americans,  including  tl 
married  to  Norwegians  in  Bergen  and 
rounding  districts,  are  well.  This  is  the 
direct  communication  our  people  at  Oslo  b 
had  with  our  people  at  Bergen. 

The  American  consul  at  Antwerp,  Mr.  L^ 
Sussdorff,  Jr.,  has  been  informed  that  bui 
ings  of  the  Ford  Company  plant  in  Anta: 
were  hit  by  three  small  bombs  launched  fij 
a  German  airplane  at  2:30  the  afternooni 
May  10.  No  Americans  were  hurt  but  f 
Belgian  employees  were  wounded.  The  dij 
age  to  the  plant  was  principally  broken  gl; 
The  Ford  Company  is  in  proximity  to  the  Gi 
eral  Motors  plant. 

Ambassador  Cudahy  reported  late  the  ni 
of  May  10  that  throughout  the  day  Gem 
airplanes  had  flown  over  Brussels  from  ti: 
to  time  and  had  dropped  many  incendi 
bombs  without  starting  any  serious  fires. 

Mr.  Leland  Harrison,  the  American  Minif 
to  Switzerland,  reported  that  on  May  10  th 
were  numerous  violations  of  Swiss  territory 
German  airplanes.  The  German  planes  w; 
reported  to  have  dropped  17  bombs  in  Swit2i 
land  near  Courrendlin  between  Dellemont  a 
Moutier  at  5 :  20  a.  m.,  May  10. 

Ambassador  Gordon  reported  that  furtli 
bombs  were  dropped  in  The  Hague  the  aft 
noon  of  May  10. 

At  Paramaribo,  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiani 
the  German  ship  Goslar  was  scuttled.  J 
German  citizens  at  Paramaribo  were  intern  I 
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clamations    and    Regulations    Concerning  Neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  the  War 
Between  Germany  and  Belgium, Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands 


sased  to  the  press  May  11] 

CLAMATION  OF  A  STATE  OF  WAR  BETWEEN 
ERMANY,  ON  THE  ONE  HaND,  AND  BELGIUM, 
iUXEMBURG,   AND  THE  NETHERLANDS,   ON   THE 

Ither  Hand 

r  the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  1  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
lgress  approved  November  4,  1939,  provides 
>art  as  follows : 

That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Con- 
ss  by  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that 
re  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreign 
ies,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
urity  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
tes  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
ited  States,  the  President  shall  issue  a  procla- 
tion  naming  the  states  involved ;  and  he  shall, 
m  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other 
tes  as  and  when  they  may  become  involved 
the  war." 

k.NB  whereas  it  is  further  provided  by  section 
of  the  said  joint  resolution  that 

'The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
ilgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
tent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
tolution;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or 
thority  conferred  on  him  by  this  joint  reso- 
;ion  through  such  officer  or  officers,  or  agency 
agencies,  as  he  shall  direct." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
esident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  act- 
l  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
rred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  resolution,  do 


hereby  proclaim  that  a  state  of  war  unhappily 
exists  between  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  security  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in 
preventing  violations  of  the  said  joint  resolu- 
tion and  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment 
any  offenders  against  the  same. 

And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  power  to  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint 
resolution,  as  made  effective  by  this  my  procla- 
mation issued  thereunder,  which  is  not  spe- 
cifically delegated  by  Executive  order  to  some 
other  officer  or  agency  of  this  Government,  and 
the  power  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  its 
provisions. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done    at    the    City    of    Washington    this 

eleventh  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

nineteen  hundred  and  forty,  and  of 

[seal]     the    Independence    of    the    United 

States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  sixty-fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2404] 
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[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

Proclaiming  the  Neutrality  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  Between  Germany,  on 
the  One  Hand,  and  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Other  Hand 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  be- 
tween Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other 
hand ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  citizens  and  of  persons  within 
its  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  enforce 
its  laws  and  treaties,  and  in  order  that  all  per- 
sons, being  warned  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this 
behalf,  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be 
prevented  from  any  violation  of  the  same,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  all  of  the 
provisions  of  my  proclamation  of  September 
5,  1939,  proclaiming  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  in  a  war  between  Germany  and 
France;  Poland;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  apply 
equally  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  elev- 
enth day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty,  and  of 
[seal]     the    Independence    of    the    United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
By  the  President : 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2405] 
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Use  of  Ports  or  Territorial  Waters  of 
United  States  by  Submarines  of  Fori 
Belligerent  States 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states  < 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  11  of  the  Joint  Resolu 
approved  November  4,  1939,  provides : 

"Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which 
United  States  is  neutral,  the  President  & 
find  that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the 
of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of 
United  States  by  the  submarines  or  armed  n 
chant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state,  will  servip 
maintain  peace  between  the  United  States 
foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the  commeri 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizj 
or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  Sta> 
and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  sli 
thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  such  submai: 
or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  : 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  oil 
depart  therefrom,  except  under  such  conditi: 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Presic! 
may  prescribe.  Whenever,  in  his  judgmu 
the  conditions  which  have  caused  him  to  in 
his  proclamation  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  si 
revoke  his  proclamation  and  the  provisions] 
this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply,  s 
cept  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  sil 
revocation." 

Whereas  there  exists  a  state  of  war  betws 
Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Belgium  and  i 
Netherlands  on  the  other  hand ; 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America! 
neutral  in  such  war; 

Whereas  by  my  proclamation  of  Novemt 
4,  1939,  issued  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  Is 
quoted  above,  I  placed  special  restrictions  i 
the  use  of  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  fi 
United  States  by  the  submarines  of  Fram 
Germany;  Poland;  and  the  United  Kingda 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  at 
the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
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OW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

iident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  act- 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
ie  by  the  foregoing  provision  of  section  11 
he  Joint  Kesolution  approved  November  4, 
>,  do  by  this  proclamation  declare  and  pro- 
n  that  the  provisions  of  my  proclamation  of 
ember  4,  1939,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
s  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
;es,  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone,  by  the 
narines  of  France ;  Germany ;  Poland ;  and 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
7  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
1  also  apply  to  the  use  of  the  ports  and  ter- 
rial  waters  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
he  Canal  Zone,  by  the  submarines  of  Bel- 
n  and  the  Netherlands. 
.nd  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
he  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in  pre- 
ting  violations  of  the  said  Joint  Resolution, 
.  this  my  proclamation  issued  thereunder, 
.  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any 
nders  against  the  same. 
n  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
id  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
America  to  be  affixed. 

)one  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh 
'  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

hundred    and    forty,    and    of    the 
seal]     Independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ty-fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

iy  the  President : 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2406] 

leased  to  the  press  May  11] 

Executive  Order 

escribing  Regulations  Governing  the  En- 
forcement of  the  Neutrality  of  the  United 
States 

Whereas,  under  the  treaties  of  the  United 
ates  and  the  law  of  nations  it  is  the  duty  of 
i  United  States,  in  any  war  in  which  the 
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United  States  is  a  neutral,  not  to  permit  the 
commission  of  unneutral  acts  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States ; 

And  whereas,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
me  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May  declaring  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  war  now  existing  between  Germany,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  more  effec- 
tive the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said 
treaties,  law  of  nations,  and  proclamation,  I 
hereby  prescribe  that  the  provisions  of  my 
Executive  Order  No.  8233  of  September  5, 1939, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
apply  equally  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  the  Netherlands. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  White  House 
May  11,  1940. 

[No.  8406] 

The  following  regulations  have  been  codified 
under  Title  22:  Foreign  Relations;  Chapter  I: 
Department  of  State ;  and  Subchapter  A :  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations : 

Part  12 — Commerce  With  States  Engaged  in 
Armed  Conflict 

§  12.1  Exportation  or  transportation  of  arti- 
cles or  materials — (g)  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  regulations  under 
section  2  (c)  and  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  November  4,  1939,  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  promulgated  on  Novem- 
ber 10  (22  CFR  12.1  (a)-(d))1  and  November 
25  (22  CFR  12.1  (e)),2  1939,  henceforth  apply 
equally  in  respect  to  the  export  or  transport  of 
articles  and  materials  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 


1  Regulations  (l)-(4)  in  "Regulations  under  section 
2  (c)  and  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved November  4,  1939,"  which  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  November  16,  1939  (4  F.  R. 
4598  DI),  have  been  designated  as  22  CFR  12.1  (a)- 
(d). 

'Regulation  (5)  (4  F.  R.  4701  DI)  has  been  desig- 
nated as  22  CFR  12.1  (e). 
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and  the  Netherlands.  (Sees.  2  (c),  (i),  Public 
Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  Nov.  4, 
1939;  Proc.  No.  2404,  May  11, 1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State. 
May  11, 1940. 

Part  40 — Solicitation  and  Collection  of 
Contributions  for  Use  in  Certain  Coun- 
tries 

§  40.18  Contributions  for  use  in  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  rules 
and  regulations  (22  CFR  40.1-16)  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  November  4,  1939,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  promulgated  on  November  6, 
1939,3  henceforth  apply  equally  to  the  solicita- 
tion and  collection  of  contributions  for  use  in 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
(Sec.  8,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
approved  Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2404,  May 
11,  1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

May  11,  1940. 

Part  55C — Travel 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  No- 
\ ember  4,  1939,  and  of  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  April  10,  1940,  the  regulations  in  22 
CFR  55C.1  and  55C.2  of  November  6,  1939,4 
as  amended  November  17,  1939,5  and  April  25, 
1940,6  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  55C.1  American  diplomatic,  consular,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officers.  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  and  their  families,  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  and  their  families,  and 
American  military  and  naval  officers  and  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  may  travel  pursuant 

'4F.R.  4510  DI. 
1  4  F.  R.  4509. 

5  4  F.  R.  4640. 

6  5  F.  R.  1597. 


to  orders  on  vessels  of  France;  Germany; 
land;  or  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
tralia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  Unioi 
South  Africa;  Norway;  Belgium;  and 
Netherlands,  if  the  public  service  requjj 
(Sec.  5,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  I 
approved  Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2404,  I 
11,  1940) 

§  55C.2  Other  American  citizens.  0| 
American  citizens  may  travel  on  vessel: 
France;  Germany;  Poland;  or  the  Urj 
Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  Nonii 
Belgium ;  and  the  Netherlands :  Provided,  \ 
ever,  That  travel  on  or  over  the  north  Atlaj 
Ocean,  north  of  35  degrees  north  latitude! 
east  of  66  degrees  west  longitude  or  on  or  ] 
other  waters  adjacent  to  Europe  or  over  J 
continent  of  Europe  or  adjacent  islands  s\ 
not  be  permitted  except  when  specificl 
authorized  by  the  Passport  Division  ofH 
Department  of  State  or  an  American  dil 
matic  or  consular  officer  abroad  in  each  cji 
(Sec.  5,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  gj 
approved  Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2404,  jjj 
11,  1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  Sta 

May  11,  1940. 


Exchange  of  Correspondence  Betwej 
President  Roosevelt  and  King  Leopl 
of  Belgium 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  telegrams  j 
tween  the  President  and  His  Majesty  Leojl 
III,  King  of  the  Belgians : 

"Brutally  attacked  by  Germany  which  » 
entered  into  the  most  solemn  engagements  vt 
her,  Belgium  will  defend  herself  with  all 
her  strength  against  the  invader.  In  tls 
tragic  hours  which  my  country  is  undergo  { 
1  am  addressing  myself  to  Your  Excellen 
who     so    often     has     demonstrated    towal 
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rium  an  affectionate  interest,  in  the  cer- 
ty  that  you  will  support  with  all  of  your 
al  authority  the  efforts  which  we  are  now 
ly  decided  to  make  in  order  to  preserve 
independence. 

Leopold" 


"The  White  House, 

May  11,  1940. 
[  have  received  Your  Majesty's  telegram. 
I  stated  in  an  address  which  I  delivered 
night  to  representatives  of  the  twenty- 
American  Republics,  the  cruel  invasion  by 
:e  of  arms  of  the  independent  nations  of 
»ium,  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  has 
;ked  and  angered  the  people  of  the  United 
tes  and,  I  feel  sure,  their  neighbors  in  the 
stern  Hemisphere.  The  people  of  the 
ted  States  hope,  as  do  I,  that  policies 
ch  seek  to  dominate  peaceful  and  inde- 
dent  peoples  through  force  and  military 
ression  may  be  arrested,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ment  and  people  of  Belgium  may  preserve 
ir  integrity  and  their  freedom.  As  an  old 
sonal  friend  I  send  you  my  warm  personal 
irds. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  REGARDING 
PROPERTY  OF  BELGIUM,  LUXEM- 
BURG, AND  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  May  10,  1940,  the  President  signed  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  8405  prohibiting  certain  trans- 
actions in  foreign  exchange,  transfers  of  credit, 
and  export  of  coin  and  currency  which  involve 
property  in  which  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
the  Netherlands  on  or  since  May  10,  1940,  have 
had  any  interest  whatsoever.  An  Executive  or- 
der [No.  8389]  of  April  10,  1940,  made  the  same 
prohibitions  in  behalf  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. The  text  of  Executive  Order  No.  8405 
appears  in  the  Federal  Register  for  May  11, 
1940  (Vol.  5,  No.  93),  pages  1677-1678.  The 
regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  issued 
on  May  10,  1940,  under  authority  of  this  order, 
appear  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, pages  1680-1682. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
LITHUANIA 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signing  on 
May  10,  1940,  of,  a  consular  convention  with 
Lithuania,  appears  in  this  Bulletin  under  the 
heading  "Treaty  Information." 


The  Far  East 


UNTENANCE  OF  THE  "STATUS  QUO"  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  INDIES 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


eased  to  the  press  May  11] 

n  response  to  inquiries  by  correspondents 
cerning  press  reports  from  Tokyo  relative 
the  status  quo  of  the  Netherlands  East 
lies,  the  Secretary  of  State  made  the  follow- 
statement : 

I  have  no  full  report  about  the  matter  re- 
red  to  in  the  press  despatches  from  Tokyo, 
ring  recent  weeks  a  number  of  governments, 


including  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  have  made  clear  in  official  public 
utterances  their  attitude  of  continued  respect 
for  the  status  quo  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  This  was  in  harmony  with  definite 
commitments  formally  made  in  writing  in 
1922.  This  Government  assumes  that  each  of 
the  governments  which  has  made  commitments 
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will  continue  to  abide  by  those  commitments. 
On  April  17,  1940,  in  a  public  statement,  I 
said  : 

"  'Intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  or  any  alteration  of  their 
status  quo  by  other  than  peaceful  processes 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  stability, 
peace,  and  security  not  only  in  the  region  of 


the  Netherlands  Indies  but  in  the  entire  Pj 
area.' 7 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  commitments  an 
pressions  of  intention  to  respect  the  statui 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  cannot  b 
often  reiterated." 


'See  the  Bulletin  of  April  20,   1940    (Vol.  ij 
43),  p.  411. 


The  American  Republics 


EIGHTH  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  10] 

Fellow  Servants  of  the  Americas  : 

All  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  have  come  here 
tonight  with  heavy  hearts.  During  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  event  follow  event, 
each  and  every  one  of  them  a  shock  to  our 
hopes  for  the  peaceful  development  of  modern 
civilization.  This  very  day  three  more  inde- 
pendent nations  have  been  cruelly  invaded  by 
force  of  arms. 

In  some  human  affairs  the  mind  of  man 
grows  accustomed  to  unusual  actions  if  they 
are  oft  repeated.  That  is  not  so  in  the  world 
happenings  of  today — and  I  am  proud  that  it 
is  not  so.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  shocked  and 
angered  by  the  tragic  news  from  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg. 

The  overwhelmingly  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  the  world  abhors  conquest  and 
war  and  bloodshed — prays  that  the  hand  of 
neighbor  shall  not  be  lifted  against  neighbor. 
The  whole  world  has  seen  attack  follow  threat 
on  so  many  occasions  and  in  so  many  places 
during  these  later  years.  We  have  come,  there- 
fore, to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  these  processes  of  arms  presents  a 
definite  challenge  to  the  continuation  of  the 
type  of  civilization  to  which  all  of  us  in  the 
three  Americas  have  been  accustomed. 


I  use  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Con; 
as  one  of  many  similar  illustrations.  It 
accident  that  this  meeting  takes  place  in 
New7  World.  In  fact,  this  hemisphere  is! 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  earth  in  which 
a  gathering  can  take  place.  Elsewhere  wj 
politics  has  compelled  teachers  and  schola 
leave  their  great  calling  and  to  become  aj 
of  destruction. 

We,  and  most  people  in  the  world,  belie1 
a  civilization  of  construction  and  not  of 
struction.  We,  and  most  people  in  the  wj 
believe  that  men  and  women  have  an  inhe 
right  to  hew  out  the  patterns  of  their 
individual  lives,  just  so  long  as  they  as  i 
viduals  do  not  harm  their  fellow  beings, 
call  this  by  many  synonymous  terms — i 
vidual  liberty,  civil  liberty,  democracy. 

Until  now  we  permit  ourselves  by  com 
consent  to  search  for  truth,  to  teach  the  t 
as  we  see  it — and  by  learning  a  little  here 
a  little  there,  and  teaching  a  little  here  ai 
little  there  to  allow  the  normal  processe 
truth  to  keep  growing  for  the  well-being  oi 
fellow  men.  In  our  search  and  in  our  te 
ing  we  are  a  part  of  a  great  adventure- 
exciting  adventure — which  gives  to  us  a  la 
satisfaction  even  than  did  the  adventuri 
settling  the  Americas  give  to  our  Fount 
Fathers.    We  feel  that  we  are  building  hu 
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rress  by  conquering  disease  and  poverty  and 
omfort,  and  by  improving  science  and 
are,  removing  one  by  one  the  cruelty,  the 
lity,  and  the  barbarism  of  less  civilized 

i  contrast,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
hers  and  scholars  are  not  permitted  to 
ch  for  truth  lest  the  truth  when  made 
im  might  not  suit  the  designs  of  their 
ters.  Too  often  they  are  not  allowed  to 
ti  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  for  truth  might 
e  men  free.  They  become  objects  of 
icion  if  they  speak  openly,  if  they  show  an 
rest  in  new  truth,  for  their  very  tongues 

minds  are  supposed  to  be  mobilized  for 

r  ends. 

ais  has  not  happened  in  the  New  World. 

willing,  it  shall  not  happen  in  the  New 
Id. 

t  the  pan- American  conference  at  Buenos 
8,  and  again  at  Lima,  we  discussed  a  dim 

unpleasant  possibility.  We  feared  that 
r  continents  might  become  so  involved  in 
5  brought  on  by  the  school  of  destruction 

the  Americas  might  have  to  become  the 
•dian  of  western  culture,  the  protector  of 
istian  civilization. 

l  those  days  it  was  merely  a  fear.  Today 
Pear  has  become  a  fact, 
ae  inheritance  which  we  had  hoped  to  share 
i  every  nation  in  the  world  is,  for  the 
lent,  left  lar-gely  in  our  keeping ;  and  it  is 
compelling  duty  to  guard  and  enrich  that 
ey,  to  preserve  it  for  a  world  which  must 
iborn  from  the  ashes  of  the  present  disaster. 
)day  we  know  that  until  recent  weeks  too 
y  citizens  of  the  American  republics  be- 
>d  themselves  wholly  safe — physically  and 
omically  and  socially — from  the  impact  of 
attacks  on  civilization  which  are  in  prog- 

elsewhere.  Perhaps  this  mistaken  idea 
based  on  the  false  teaching  of  geography — 

thought  that  a  distance  of  several 
isand  miles  from  a  war-torn  Europe  gave 
is  some  form  of  mystic  immunity  which 
d  never  be  violated. 

et,  speaking  in  terms  of  timetables,  in 
is  of  the  moving  of  men  and  guns  and 
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planes  and  bombs,  every  acre — every  hectare — 
of  the  Americas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
arctic is  closer  to  the  homes  of  modern  con- 
querors and  the  scenes  of  attacks  in  Europe 
than  was  the  case  in  historic  efforts  to  domi- 
nate the  world  in  bygone  centuries.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  conquests,  it  is  a  shorter  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  Europe  to  Santiago 
de  Chile  than  it  was  for  the  chariots  of  Alex- 
ander to  roll  from  Macedonia  to  Persia.  In 
modern  terms  it  is  a  shorter  distance  from 
Europe  to  San  Francisco  than  it  was  for  the 
ships  and  legions  of  Caesar  to  move  from 
Rome  to  Spain  or  Britain.  Today  it  is  4  or 
5  hours  from  the  Continent  of  Africa  to  the 
Continent  of  South  America,  where  it  was  4 
or  5  weeks  for  the  armies  of  Napoleon  to  move 
from  Paris  to  Rome  or  Paris  to  Poland. 

You  who  are  scientists  may  be  told  that  you 
are  responsible  because  of  the  processes  of  in- 
vention for  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space, 
but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  the  scientists  of 
the  world  who  are  responsible,  because  the 
objectives  which  you  have  had  have  looked 
toward  closer  and  more  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween all  nations  through  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  the  interchange  of  knowledge.  What 
has  come  about  has  been  caused  solely  by  those 
who  would  use,  and  are  using,  your  inventions 
of  peace  in  a  wholly  different  cause — those  who 
seek  to  dominate  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  vast  continental  areas — those  who,  if 
successful  in  that  aim  will,  we  must  now  admit, 
enlarge  their  wild  dream  to  encompass  every 
human  being  and  every  mile  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  great  achievements  of  science  and  even 
of  art  can  be  used  to  destroy  as  well  as  create; 
they  are  only  instruments  by  which  men  try  to 
do  the  things  they  most  want  to  do.  If  death 
is  desired,  science  can  do  that.  If  a  full  life  is 
sought,  science  can  do  that  also.  Happily  for 
us  that  question  is  solved — for  in  the  New 
World  we  live  for  each  other  and  in  the  service 
of  a  Christian  faith. 

Is  this  solution — our  solution — permanent  or 
safe  if  it  is  solved  for  us  alone?  That  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  most  immediate  issue  that  the 
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Americas  face.  Can  we  continue  our  peaceful 
construction  if  all  the  other  continents  embrace 
by  preference  or  by  compulsion  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent principle  of  life  ? 

Surely  it  is  time  for  our  republics  to  spread 
that  problem  before  us  in  the  cold  light  of  day, 
to  analyze  it,  to  ask  questions,  to  demand 
answers,  to  use  every  knowledge,  every  science 
we  possess,  to  apply  common  sense,  and  espe- 
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cially  to  act  with  unanimity  and  singlene 
purpose. 

I  am  a  pacifist.     You,  my  fellow  citizer 
21  American  republics,  are  pacifists. 

But   I   believe  that  by   overwhelming 
jorities  you  and  I,  in  the  long  run  and  if 
necessary,  will  act  together  to  protect  anc 
fend  by  every  means  our  science,  our  cul^ 
our  freedom,  and  our  civilization. 


United  States  Delegation 


[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

The  President  has  approved  the  designation 
of  the  following  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Eighth  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress,  which  will  be  held  in 
Washington  from  May  10  to  18,  1940 : 

Chairman: 
The  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State;  temporary  president  of  the 
Congress 

Vice  chairmen: 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett,  President,  National 

Academy  of  Sciences 
Dr.  Roland  S.  Morris,  President,  American 
Philosophical  Society 

Delegates : 

Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  President,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  Director,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  President,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President, 
Columbia  University 

Dr.  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Chief,  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations,  Department  of  State 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Zoology,  Princeton  University;  Execu- 
tive Officer,  American  Philosophical 
Society 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. 


Mr.  Laurence  Duggan,  Chief,  Divisioi 

the  American  Republics,  Departmen 

State 
Dr.   Simon  Flexner,   Emeritus   Directo; 

Laboratories,    Rockefeller    Institute  I 

Medical  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  President,  Rd 

feller  Foundation 
Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Ad™ 

Department  of  State 
Dr.  Clarence  H.  Haring,  Professor  of  H 

American  History  and  Economics,  jj 

vard  University 
Dr.  Ross  G.  Harrison,  Chairman,  Nath 

Research  Council 
Dr.  Preston  E.  James,  University  of  M] 

gan;    Secretary    of    the    Association 

American  Geographers 
Dr.  Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  oil 

ternational    Conferences,    Departmen' 

State ;    executive    vice    president    of ! 

Congress 
Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director,  Amen 

Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Dr.  Frank  R.  Lillie,  Emeritus  Professo 

Embryology,     University     of     Chici 

Chicago,  111. 
Dr.  Leo  Loeb,  Emeritus  Professor  of  : 

thology,     Washington     University,  > 

Louis,  Mo. 
The  Reverend  James  Bernard  Macelwi 

S.  J.,  Professor  of  Geophysics  and 

rector    of    Department,    St.    Louis    I 

versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  ty 

gress 
Dr.   Harold  G.  Moulton,  President  of; 

Brookings  Institution 
Dr.     Thomas     Parran,     Surgeon     Gen'; 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 
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>r.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Board 

>r.  James  Brown  Scott,  Trustee  and  Secre- 
tary, Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace 

>r.  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Curator,  Division 
of  American  Indian  Art  and  Primitive 
Cultures,  Brooklyn  Museum 

>r.  T.  Wayland  Vaughan,  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  1939 

>r.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary,  Smithsonian  Institution;  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 

eased  to  the  press  May  6] 

[r.  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Chief  of  the 
ision  of  Current  Information  of  the  De- 
tment  of  State,  has  been  designated  as 
she  Relations  Director  of  the  Eighth 
lerican  Scientific  Congress,  which  will  be 
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held  in  Washington  from  May  10  to  18,  1940. 
Mr.  McDermott  will  have  charge  of  the  dis- 
semination of  general  information  concerning 
the  Congress  and  of  arrangements  for  radio 
broadcasts. 

Mr.  Austin  H.  Clark,  Curator  of  Echi- 
noderms  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
been  designated  as  Press  Relations  Officer  of 
the  Congress  and  will  supervise  the  assembling 
and  distribution  among  science  writers  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  technical  work  of  the 
several  sections  of  the  Congress. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  Con- 
gress will  be  available  to  the  representatives  of 
the  press  at  the  Division  of  Current  Informa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Press  Relations  Officer,  Room  94, 
Department  of  State  Building. 


General  Program 


eased  to  the  press  May  6] 

Wednesday,  Mat  8 
•  day: 
legislation — Pan  American  Building 

Thursday,  May  9 
I  day: 
legislation  continued 

Friday,  May  10 

rning : 

legislation  continued 

ternoon : 

legislation  continued  and  meetings  of  some 

of  the  Sections 
ening : 
Formal  inaugural  session — Constitution  Hall 

Music — Marine  Orchestra 

Presentation  of  the  flags 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

National  anthem 

Saturday,  May  11 

trning: 

h-30 — Organization  of  Sections  and  Section 
meetings 

12:00 — Meeting  of  chairmen  of  official  dele- 
gations— Pan  American  Building 


Afternoon: 
3:00 — Leave   Pan   American    Building   for 

Mount  Vernon 
6:00 — Return  to  Pan  American  Building 

Evening : 

9:00 — Official  reception  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mrs.  Hidl — Pan  American 
Building 

Sunday,  May  12 
All  day: 
9:30  a.  m. — Leave  Pan  American  Building 
for  Luray  Caverns,  Luray,  Va. ;  lunch- 
eon at  Luray ;  return  via  Skyline  Drive 
6: 00  p.  m. — Arrive  at  Pan  American  Build- 
ing 

Monday,  May  13 

Morning : 

11:00 — First  plenary  session — Pan  Ameri- 
can Building 
Address  of  welcome  by  the  Honorable  Cor- 

dell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 
Responses  on  behalf  of  delegations 
Address  by  the  Honorable  L.   S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 
Election  of  permanent  president 
Announcements  by  secretary  general 
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Afternoon: 

1:00 — Official  luncheon — Mayflower  Hotel 

2:30 — Section  meetings 
Evening : 

Open 

Tuesday,  Mat  14 
Morning  : 

9: 30 — Section  meetings 
Afternoon: 

2: 30 — Section  meetings  or  tours  by  Sections 
Evening : 
9:00 — Special  concert — NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Arturo  Toscanini  conduct- 
ing— Constitution  Hall  (through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.) 

Wednesday,  May  15 
Morning : 

9 :  30 — Section  meetings 
Afternoon: 

2:30 — Section  meetings 
5:00-7:00 — Garden  party  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Mrs.  Adolf  A.  Berle, 
Jr.— "Woodley,"   3000   Cathedral   Ave- 
nue 
Evening: 
Open 

Thursday,  May  16 
Morning  : 

9:30 — Section  meetings 
Afternoon: 

2:30 — Section  meetings 
5: 00-6:30— Visit  to  gardens  of  the  Honor- 
able   Robert    Woods    Bliss    and    Mrs. 
Bliss— "Dumbarton  Oaks,"  3101  R  Street 
Evening  : 
8:00— Official  banquet— Mayflower  Hotel 

Friday,  May  17 
Morning: 

9:30 — Section  meetings 
Afternoon: 

3:00 — Final  plenary  session — Pan  American 
Building 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 
Address  on  behalf  of  delegates 
Farewell    address    by    President    of    the 
Congress 
Evening: 

7:00 — Leave     Norfolk     and     Washington 
Steamship  Co.  pier,  Seventh  Street  and 
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Maine   Avenue,    SW.,   by   steamer 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 


Saturday,  May  18 
Morning : 
8:00— Arrive  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va., 
breakfast.     Visit  to  Yorktown  andi 
spection    of    restoration    of     Colon 
Williamsburg 
Afternoon: 

1: 00 — Luncheon 

4:00— Reception  and  tea  at  College  of  l| 
liam  and  Mary 

Evening: 

6:30 — Dinner,  New  Chamberlain  Hotel,  '1 
Point  Comfort,  Va. 

8:00 — Depart    for    Washington,    via    si 
steamer 


Sunday,  May  19 
Morning : 

8:00 — Arrive  in  Washington. 


Monday,  May  20 
Morning: 

9:  OS   (eastern  standard  time) — Depart 
Philadelphia   by   special    Pennsylviii 
Railroad  train  from  Union  Station, 

12:25  (daylight  saving  time) — Arrive  lil 
adelphia — Broad  Street  Station 
Afternoon: 

1:00  (daylight  saving  time) — Lunchec- 
the  delegates  from  the  other  Amera: 
republics  will  be  the  guests  of  h 
American  Philosophical  Society 
Reception  and  visits  to  places  of  u 
terest 

5:30  (daylight  saving  time) — Depart  o 
New  York  by  special  train  from  Til 
tieth  Street  Station 

7:05  (daylight  saving  time) — Arrive  at  ]si 
York — Pennsylvania  Station 

Tuesday,  May  21 

Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
Day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
The  delegates  from  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Fair  throughout  the  entire  day. 
Morning : 

10:30— Assemble  at  Hotel  New  Yorsi 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  St* 

11: 00 — Depart  on  special  Long  Island  lil 
road  train  from  Pennsylvania  Staoi 
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2:15— Arrive  at  New  York  World's  Fair. 
Tour  of  the  grounds,  luncheon,  special 
tours  of  scientific  interest,  reception, 
dinner,  and  evening  entertainment 

erring : 

1:30 — Depart  on  special  Long  Island  Rail- 
road train 
'1:46 — Arrive  at  Pennsylvania  Station. 
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THE  INTER-AMERICAN   BANK 

An  announcement  regarding  the  signing  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Bank,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  Convention,  appears  in  this  Bulletin 
under  the  heading  "Treaty  Information." 


General 


LIBERTY,  LAW,  AND  THE  WAR 

Address  by  Joseph  E.  Da  vies 8 


leased  to  the  press  May  5] 

[t  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  for  the  dedi- 
ion  of  the  law  library  at  my  old  Alma 
iter,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to 
sak  to  you  tonight  on  "Liberty,  Law,  and 
i  War." 

Civilization,  in  its  development  from   the 

ve  man  to  the  present  day,  has  contributed 

mankind  no  more   priceless  benefits  than 

lerty  under  law — the  only  kind  of  freedom 

at  remains  secure  rather  than  destroys  itself 

rough  its  own  excesses.    Law  under  our  sys- 

n  is  ordered  liberty.    It  is  liberty  under  law 

lich  assures  us  freedom  to  worship  God  as 

nscience  dictates,  security  in  our  lives  and 

our  homes,  freedom  to  think,  speak,  write, 

act  in  a  conscious  effort  to  mold  conditions 

life  under  which  we  and  our  children  wish 

live.     Blest  is  that  government  or  people 

Inch  has  this  citadel  of  freedom,  for  tyranny 

gins  where  law  ends. 

During  my  stay  in  Europe  I  saw  the  stark 
agedy  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
nied  these  protections.  Liberty  under  law 
kes  on  a  very  vital  significance  when  you 
e  men  tried  and  condemned  to  die  because 
the  lack  of  these  privileges.    Concentration 

'Delivered  at  a  banquet  given  in  connection  with 
"emonies  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  law  library 

the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
oadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  May  5, 
10.    Mr.  Davies  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

State. 
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camps,  secret  police,  forced  emigration  of 
peoples,  mass  starvation,  economic,  industrial, 
financial,  and  journalistic  slavery,  where  the 
state  is  master  of  men,  and  men  exist  only  for 
the  state  and  those  small  groups  that  control 
the  state — these  among  other  things  are  con- 
ditions which  make  the  liberties  which  we  en- 
joy the  envy  of  millions  of  people  in  the  world. 

World  Forces  and  Their  Effect  on  Us 

All  peoples  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  political  and  national  ideology  and  policy. 
That  is  their  own  business,  respectively,  and 
none  of  our  affair.  But  it  is  our  vital  duty  to 
see,  know,  and  understand  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  the  world  and  to  guard  jealously 
our  own  beliefs  and  our  own  institutions,  that 
the  kind  of  life  which  we  think  is  worth  living 
shall  be  preserved. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  has  reached  a 
most  critical  stage  in  the  crisis  which  con- 
fronts a  threatened  civilization.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  parts  of  this  earth  absolutist 
political  creeds,  ready  to  crush  all  opposition 
without  pity  or  remorse,  are  doing  battle 
against  our  concepts  of  law  and  liberty.  Our 
constitutional  system  under  which  individual 
rights  are  guaranteed  is  the  mother  of  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life.  We  citizens 
of  the  United  States  cannot  conceive  of  living 
in  a  society  in  which  rights  of  the  individual, 
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which  are  the  essence  of  our  ideas  of  religion 
and  life  itself,  can  be  systematically  denied  in 
the  name  of  a  state  or  a  party  or  a  race.  It 
shocks  our  sense  of  justice  and  right  that  the 
moral  unity  of  international  society  should  be 
shattered  by  wars — declared  and  undeclared — 
in  which  both  primitive  and  progressive  peace- 
ful nations,  who  desire  only  to  be  left  alone, 
should  be  subjected  to  force,  intrigue,  sabo- 
tage, and  invasion. 

We,  here,  are  innocent  bystanders  in  what 
may  be  the  greatest  war  ever  waged.  All 
about  us  there  exist  now  and  are  developing 
further,  tremendous  upheavals  in  religious, 
social,  and  political  concepts.  It  is  intelligent 
and  wise  that  we  should  assess  these  facts  and 
the  impact  which  these  forces  might  have  upon 
our  life — upon  the  well-being  of  our  farmers, 
businessmen,  manufacturers,  wage  earners,  our 
churches,  and  possibly  even  upon  the  form  of 
government  which  we  cherish. 

Effect  of  War  Conditions 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  for  me  to 
discuss  political  or  military  aspects  of,  or  to 
take  sides  in,  this  military  conflict.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  It 
is  entirely  proper,  however,  that  we  should 
study  and  discuss  some  of  the  possible  effects 
which  are  threatening  or  may  threaten  our 
country.  Due  to  Providence,  we  are  secure 
from  any  possibility  of  armed  invasion.  We 
can  and  will  protect  ourselves  and  will  main- 
tain the  security  and  freedom  of  this  hemi- 
sphere against  outside  intervention.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  taking  far-reaching  naval 
and  military  precautions  to  guarantee  that 
security.  Protection  from  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  this  war  on  world  economy  and 
upon  our  own  life,  however,  is  more  difficult. 

Fiscal  Repercussions 

Even  though  the  war  were  to  be  settled  to- 
morrow, forces  already  exist  which  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  upon  us.  I  need  not  re- 
call that  the  artificial  skyrocketing  of  farm 
prices  and  farm  values  in  1914  and  thereafter 
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left  disastrous  results  here,  from  whicr 
still  suffer  today.  The  business  boom  \tj 
may  be  created  here  by  this  war  will  hav 
accompanying  disastrous  reaction  unless 
exercise  the  highest  quality  of  wisdom. 

A  prolongation  of  the  war,  on  the  ( 
hand,  will  inevitably  create  even  more  d< 
tating  forces  in  the  world.  Each  year, 
tirely  apart  from  the  human  life  and  vj 
being  destroyed,  the  belligerent  nations 
spending  for  nonproductive  purposes — foil 
structive  purposes — an  amount  of  goods 
effort  costing  more  than  the  total  gold  sue 
of  the  world.  Whether  this  war,  there  > 
results  in  an  "all  out  victory"  for  either 
with  a  peace  imposed  by  the  will  of  the  : 
queror,  or  whether  it  results  in  a  stalemate  c 
effect  upon  the  daily  lives  of  our  people  wi 
enormous.  It  will  be  a  new  world  in  w 
we  will  live,  and  elements  that  may  be  be?-: 
our  control  will  influence  the  life  and 
political  thought  of  our  children  and  t 
children. 

No  man  can  foretell  now  what  the  outcj 
of  this  war  will  be.  An  accident  might  du 
mine  the  result.  But  for  the  rain  that  fel 
the  fields  of  Waterloo  the  night  before 
battle,  the  history  of  Europe  might  have  i] 
different. 

Even  though  no  foreign  military  plane,  i 
ship,  or  soldier  ever  touches  our  shores,, 
forces  which  this  struggle  has  unleashed  sf 
sure  to  affect  us  vitally.  Some  of  these  i 
the  new  economic  alignments  now  being  fod 
across  the  seas. 

The  outlet  for  our  agricultural,  mineral,  i 
industrial  products  in  foreign  trade  aire: 
has  been  clogged,  and  the  regular  channel' 
peaceful  intercourse  between  nations  have  1< 
disrupted. 

Hundreds  of  years  of  experience  has  tai] 
mankind  that  the  largest  volume  of  trad 
induced  by  having  as  a  basis  of  their  moneli 
systems  a  medium  of  exchange  which 
convenient,  small  in  compass,  reasonably  sti 
in  supply  and  universally  acceptable.  The  I 
medium  which  civilization  has  found  thro; 
this  experience  has  been  gold.    It  is  the  i 
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bis  system  and  this  metal  which  has 
itated  the  growth  of  trade  and  increased 
velocity  manyfold  over  the  primitive 
wds  of  barter.  This  system  brought  at- 
ant  greater  prosperity,  higher  standards 
ving,  and  better  conditions  of  living  to  the 
>les  of  the  earth.  That  system  has  now 
.  challenged  as  obsolete  over  a  large  part 
ie  world  by  a  so-called  "new  and  scientific" 
;m  of  barter  and  exchange  where  the  me- 
ti  is  not  gold,  or  a  currency  based  upon 
[,  but  which  involved  the  highly  controlled 
restricted  barter  of  commodities  induced 
tecessity,  force,  or  fear. 

[tical,  Economic,  and  Industrial  Effects 

ur  greatest  foreign  market  and  the  great- 
foreign  market  of  all  the  Americas  is  Eu- 
5.    Nearly  40  percent  of  Brazil's  coffee  crop 
ie  is  sold  in  Europe;  about  four-fifths  of 
entina's  meat  and  hides  are  sold  in  Europe ; 
rly  half  of  our  agricultural  products  and 
e  than  half  of  our  nonagricultural  products 
sold  in  Europe.    With  Europe  denuded  of 
1,  this  great  market  might  possibly  be  tem- 
arily  excluded  f  rom  American  goods  except 
the  terms  which  the  buyers  would  impose; 
irit,  on  a  basis  of  exchange  of  commodities 
;uch  quantities  and  of  such  character  as  the 
er  would  desire.     Such  a  situation  might 
olve  serious  dependence  of  the  Americas 
m  European  control,  or  the  alternative  of 
ling  other  markets,  which  do  not  exist,  in 
er  to  keep  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
pies  consistent  with  national  well-being. 
European    markets    for   our    manufactured 
•ds  may  be  lost ;  South  American  and  other 
rkets  now  friendly  to  us  might  be  closed  by 
ferential  barter;  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
£  we  might  be  faced  with  a  financial  and 
iustrial  crisis  compared  with  which  the  1930 
session  would  rank  as  a  period  of  pros- 

•ity. 

Hie  liberal  thought  of  the  world  cleaves  to 
I  hope  that  following  this  terrible  military 
itruction  in  Europe,  America  will  still  have 
s  strength  and  power  to  help  recreate  our 
ilization  and  heal  a  stricken  world.    That 
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hope  we  believe  will  be  fulfilled.  To  safeguard 
its  fulfillment,  however,  we  should  think  the 
matter  through  and  envisage  potentialities  of 
the  situation.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
possibility  that  these  high  hopes  might  be 
thwarted  by  the  fact  that  we  might  be  rele- 
gated to  the  position  of  a  minority  stockholder 
in  a  going  world  concern  in  which  we  would 
have  little  to  say. 

Effect  on  Social  and  Political  Conditions 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
front us  and  which  might  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  far-reaching  and  serious  effects  upon 
our  agriculture,  our  manufacture,  and  the 
standard  of  workers'  wage ;  with  an  unemploy- 
ment situation  on  such  a  scale  and  social  in- 
security of  such  intensity  that  the  foundation 
of  our  social  and  political  order  might  be 
shaken.  Despair  knows  no  law.  The  contin- 
ued existence  of  our  individualistic  system 
might  possibly  be  threatened. 

These  things  I  do  not  say  will  happen.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  prudent  and  wise,  is  it  not, 
that  we  should  appreciate  and  foresee  the 
forces  now  existing  in  the  world  which  affect 
us,  the  consequences  of  which  we  and  our  chil- 
dren might  have  to  confront. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. We  should  not  look  through  a  glass  too 
darkly.  There  are  great  strengths  in  our  peo- 
ple which  are  inherent  in  democracy.  James 
Bryce  said  20  years  ago :  "No  government  de- 
mands so  much  from  the  citizen  as  Democracy 
and  none  gives  so  much  back." 

These  conditions  which  I  have  suggested  to 
you  are  now  being  met  by  American  business 
and  by  the  American  Government.  It  is  in- 
nate in  the  genius  of  our  country  to  meet 
emergencies  and  find  their  solution  sanely  and 
practically,  and,  as  our  President  recently  said, 
with  our  feet  on  the  ground.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  facts  should  be  seen  and  their 
possible  significance  understood. 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  I  would  stress  again 
liberty  and  law  as  the  foundation  of  our  life. 
Our  pioneer  forebears  left  to  us  precious  values 
as  a  heritage  which  we  must  guard  jealously. 


#' 
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Whatever  the  result  of  the  world  conflict,  our 
form  of  government  must  never  be  translated 
from  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people 
to  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  a  dictatorship. 
Our  civil  liberties  must  never  be  abridged  to 
deny  us  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  liberty 
to  worship  God  freely  as  conscience  dictates, 
the  right  to  fair  trial,  against  which  no  writ 
can  ever  run,  and  that  form  of  life  in  which 
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men  are  not  slaves  to  a  state  but  where  the  s 
is  the  servant  of  mankind,  where  the  dignity 
the  human  spirit  shall  be  preserved  as  the  lil 
priceless  attribute  with  which  God  has  invesj 
mankind.  To  deserve  these  blessings,  we  nil 
be  vigilant  in  their  protection. 

So,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  recommend  that  1 
give  these  few  thoughts  and  suggestions  yi 
consideration.    This  is  our  America. 


♦ ♦ ♦♦♦ ++ 

TREATIES  AND  THEIR  LEGAL  EFFECTS 

Address  by  William  V.  Whittington 9 


[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

Within  recent  months  the  American  people 
have  followed  with  increasing  interest  the 
critical  international  situation.  There  has  been 
a  corresponding  increase  of  interest  in  the 
treaty  relations  of  this  country. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  besieged 
with  problems  involving  the  application  of 
treaty  provisions.  We  cannot  undertake  here 
to  discuss  these  problems,  but  I  shall  attempt, 
more  or  less  at  random,  to  answer  a  few  of  the 
more  frequent  inquiries  made  by  persons  hav- 
ing a  general  interest  in  treaties.  What  are 
treaties,  and  what  is  their  purpose?  Who 
makes  treaties,  and  how  are  they  made  ?  Who 
interprets  treaties?  What  is  their  binding 
force?  The  subject  is,  of  course,  too  broad  to 
allow  for  much  detail  within  the  time  allotted. 


Treaties  are  defined  most  briefly  and  con- 
veniently as  contracts  or  agreements  between 
two  or  more  sovereign  states  or  governments 
concerning  matters  of  common  interest  to 
them.  Generally  speaking,  a  treaty  is  not  a 
legislative  enactment  which  of  itself  carries 
into  effect  or  accomplishes  a  desired  object. 
The  obligation  of  executing  the  terms  of  the 
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treaty  rests  upon  the  sovereign  authority 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  in  accorda: 
with  their  constitutional  or  customary  jj 
cedures.  In  the  United  States,  our  Const:: 
tion  expressly  declares  that  the  treaties  of  ] 
United  States  are  part  of  the  supreme  law) 
the  land.  Accordingly,  the  treaties  of  1i 
country  are  recognized  in  the  courts  of  l 
States  and  of  the  United  States  as  being  equ 
alent  in  force  to  the  Federal  Constitution  ;/< 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  State; 
The  requirements  of  intercourse  am<| 
nations  make  treaties  between  them  essentl 
The  conception  of  an  international  law  of  g] 
eral  application  to  all  nations  is  comparativ ; 
modern.  Long  before  the  development  oil 
so-called  law  of  nations,  sovereign  states  ] 
tered  into  agreements  or  treaties  for  the  p: 
pose  of  defining  their  respective  claims  * 
rights.  In  those  earlier  days,  international  1 
tercourse  was  not  as  complex  as  it  is  todr 
treaties  were  concluded  or  entered  into,  ij 
with  any  idea  of  creating  or  establishing  i 
international  law,  but  solely  because  the  cu 
tracting  parties  perceived  the  mutual  benefit< 
be  derived  from  such  agreements.  Eventual? 
the  usefulness  of  treaties  as  a  means  of  I 
solving  problems  or  establishing  proper  jl 
straints  which  might  not  otherwise  be  accoi 
plished  without  force  came  to  be  appreciate 
and  the  sovereign  powers  undertook  to  ms< 
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i  agreements  because  of  a  confidence  in  the 
bability  that  the  stipulations  would  be 
•ied  out. 

.s  the  field  of  international  relations  has 
anded  and  the  common  interests  of  nations 
e  increased,  so  has  the  number  of  treaties 
•eased.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  the 
ision  to  examine  treaty  provisions  could 
help  but  be  impressed  with  the  variety  of 
ject  matter  covered  by  them.  Attempts 
e  been  made  to  classify  the  treaties  of  the 
ted  States  according  to  general  types;  for 
tuple,  treaties  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
those  relating  to  political,  humanitarian, 
lomic,  consular,  and  other  matters.  Such 
assification  gives  no  real  conception  of  the 
it  variety  of  treaty  provisions;  collectively 
y  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  political, 
al,  economic,  and  commercial  relations  of 
United  States  with  foreign  countries. 


II 


)nly  sovereign  states  have  the  treaty-mak- 
power.  Probably  it  would  be  more  correct 
say  that  governments  have  the  treaty-mak- 
power  to  the  extent  that  they  are  sovereign 
mtonomous. 

n  the  case  of  the  United  States,  as  with  cer- 
i  other  federal  states,  the  constitution  or 
idamental  law  sets  forth  the  stipulations 
ler  which  the  central  governing  authority 
11  have  the  power  to  make  treaties.  As  you 
>w,  it  is  provided  in  article  II  of  the  United 
ites  Constitution  that  the  President  "shall 
re  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
t  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
)-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 
rhere  is  no  fixed  formula,  as  far  as  inter- 
ional  law  is  concerned,  for  the  conclusion 
agreements  between  nations,  either  as  to 
m  or  content.  Usually,  however — and 
ler  the  constitutional  procedure  of  the 
ited  States  this  is  always  the  case — treaties 
i  written  documents,  signed  and  sealed  by 
ly  empowered  representatives  of  the  con- 
cting  parties. 
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The  international  agreements  of  the  United 
States  are  now  generally  referred  to  either  as 
treaties  or  as  Executive  agreements.  Those 
agreements  which  are  made  and  ratified  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are 
classified  as  treaties,  although  the  instrument 
itself  may  bear  the  title  of  agreement,  or  act,  or 
convention,  or  protocol,  or  some  other  desig- 
nation. 

Many  other  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  may  not  be  properly  referred 
to  as  treaties,  in  the  constitutional  sense.  Such 
agreements  are  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  President,  and  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
under  express  authority  or  direction  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  various  methods  by  which 
these  Executive  agreements  may  be  made,  and 
the  instrument  itself  may  be  called  an  agree- 
ment, arrangement,  protocol,  modus  vivendi, 
or  by  some  other  name.  The  simple  exchange 
of  diplomatic  notes  is  probably  the  most  fre- 
quently used  method.  The  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  negotiated  under  the  act  of  1934,  or 
under  that  act  as  extended,  constitute  a  notable 
percentage  of  the  Executive  agreements  made 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Ill 

Questions  frequently  asked  are  those  which 
have  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  treaties. 

International  law  does  not  oblige  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  adhere  to  any  fixed  or  con- 
ventional rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
treaties.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  princi- 
ples have  become  generally  accepted  and  ap- 
plied. Such  principles  have  reference  to  the 
reasonableness,  the  usual  meanings  as  applied 
to  particular  circumstances,  the  comparison  of 
prior  treaties  of  a  similar  nature,  and  other 
factors. 

If  the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  upon 
a  special  interpretation,  then  that  interpreta- 
tion governs.  The  interpretation  of  treaty 
provisions  is  primarily  a  matter  for  determi- 
nation by  the  contracting  parties,  by  mutual 
consent  or  acquiescence.  When  the  parties 
disagree,  the  way  is  open  for  the  application 
of  other  rules  or  principles. 


Many  treaties  provide  specifically  for  arbi- 
tration or  some  other  procedure  in  the  event  the 
parties  are  not  able  to  agree  on  the  application 
or  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Sometimes  provisions  have  been 
interpreted  by  a  later  supplementary  treaty 
formally  concluded  for  that  purpose. 

The  Department  of  State  is  continually  being 
requested  to  give  its  interpretation  of  treaty 
provisions.  The  usual  response  made  by  the 
Department  to  persons  who  make  inquiries  of 
this  sort  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  general  prac- 
tice, the  Department  refrains  from  expressing 
views  as  to  the  interpretation  of  treaty  pro- 
visions except  in  connection  with  their  appli- 
cation to  matters  requiring  official  action  by  the 
Department.  It  considefs  that  decisions  with 
respect  to  legal  questions  of  treaty  interpreta- 
tion should,  as  a  rule,  be  left  to  the  court  in 
which  each  case  arises.  The  Department  will, 
however,  in  a  proper  case  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  proper  authorities,  undertake  to  state 
its  interpretation  of  treaty  provisions.  The 
Department's  views,  when  so  expressed,  usually 
carry  great  weight.  If  the  case  appears  to 
require  it,  the  matter  may  even  be  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  correspondence.  In  one  fecent 
instance,  the  Department  was  requested  by 
the  foreign  office  of  another  government  to 
state  its  views  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  expression  "High  Contracting  Party" 
as  affecting  the  binding  force  of  a  certain 
treaty.  The  Department  furnished  the  foreign 
government  with  a  statement  of  its  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

IV 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  statement  of  simple 
truth  to  say  that  treaties  are  binding  upon 
the  contracting  parties.  This  understanding 
has  become  accepted  among  nations  as  a  basic 
rule  of  that  great  body  of  international  cus- 
toms and  practices  we  call  international  law. 
There  are  some  interesting  corollaries  to  that 
principle. 

Changes  in  the  government — even  in  the 
form  of  government — of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  do  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  binding 


force  of  the  tfeaty,  unless  the  stipulations  p. 
suppose  and  require  the  continuance  of  a  cr 
tain  form  of  government  and  would  becct 
impossible  of  execution  in  the  event  of  a  chai; 
from  that  form.  A  treaty  entered  into  b;i 
constitutional  government  will  continue  j 
force  despite  changes  in  the  ministry  or  i 
administration.  When  a  republic  become:- 
monarchy,  or  a  monarchy  becomes  a  fepuh 
the  international  obligations  of  the  coun- 
under  its  treaties  will  usually  continue. 

There  is  a  different  situation  in  the  case) 
a  change  in  the  international  status  of  a  natit 
For  instance,  if  one  sovereign  state  is  merja 
into  another  sovereign  state,  the  rule  of  1 
succession  of  states  will  customarily  applj 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  few  examples) 
the  effect  which  governmental  changes  do 
do  not  have  upon  treaty  obligations. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation, 
commerce  signed  in  1846,  and  the  consular  c 
vention  signed  in  1850,  between  the  Unin 
States  and  New  Granada,  have  continued: 
force  despite  the  several  constitutional  chan; 
by  which  the  Republic  of  New  Granada  « 
came  the  Confederation  Granadina,  then  i 
United  States  of  New  Granada,  and  later  1 
United  States  or  the  Republic  of  Colombir 

The  treaties  which  were  in  force  between  ti 
country  and  Serbia  (or  Servia)  at  the  time) 
the  formation  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  following  i 
World  War  in  1918,  became  applicable  to  th- 
parts  of  the  new  Kingdom  which  were  not  cd 
prised  within  the  territories  of  the  fori) 
Kingdom  of  Serbia.  The  adoption  of  : 
name  "The  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia"  in  1929 
the  official  title  of  that  Kingdom  did  not  afl: 
treaty  relations. 

The  adoption  of  the  name  "Eire"  or  "lc 
land"  in  1937  to  replace  "Irish  Free  State") 
the  official  title  of  the  State,  and  the  adopt* 
of  the  name  "Thailand"  in  1939  to  replace  i 
name  "Siam"  as  the  official  title  of  the  Ki] 
dom,  did  not  affect  the  treaty  relations  of  l 
United  States  with  those  countries. 

Recent  events  afford  us  some  outstanding  ! 
amples  of  territorial  changes  affecting  tre.; 
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tions.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  inter- 
onal  law  that  certain  types  of  treaties,  par- 
larly  treaties  of  commerce,  are  extended  in 
r  application  to  annexed  contiguous  terri- 
r.  In  other  words,  a  treaty  of  commerce  of 
vereign  power  becomes  applicable,  as  a  rule, 
ontiguous  territory  annexed  by  that  sover- 
l  power,  provided  the  annexation  is  recog- 
sd  by  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the 

rior  to  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Ger- 
ry and  the  incorporation  of  Austria  into  the 
itories  of  the  German  Reich  on  March  13, 
3,  there  was  in  force  between  each  of  those 
ntries  and  the  United  States  a  treaty  of 
ndship,    commerce,    and    consular    rights, 
i  treaty  with  Austria  is  regarded  as  having 
sed  to  be  in  force  as  a  result  of  Austria's 
)rporation  into  the  territories  of  Germany, 
the  treaty  with  Germany  became  appli- 
le  to  the  annexed  Austrian  territory, 
'he  same  treaty  between  the  United  States 
[  Germany  became  applicable  to  the  Sudeten 
as  formerly  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia,  with 
ich  the  United  States  did  not  have  such  a 
ity,  and  incorporated  into  the  territories  of 
German  Reich  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
Munich  agreement  of  September  29,  1938, 
h  the  consent  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
nt.    Not  so,  however,  with  respect  to  other 
ts    of    Czechoslovakia.    While    observing 
t  the  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are 
ler  the  de  facto  administration  of  the  Ger- 
n  authorities,   this   Government   does   not 
ognize  that  any  legal  basis  exists  for  such  a 
tus.    This  Government  has  not  recognized 
i  so-called  Republic  of  Slovakia.     Treaties 
ween  the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia 
i  regarded  as  being  still  in  force  between 
i  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia. 
is  to  Poland,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
lish  Government  was  obliged  to  leave  Polish 
ritory  as  a  result  of  the  occupation  of  Po- 
ld  by  German  and  Soviet  forces,  and  that 
;re  are  not  at  the  present  time  any  Polish 
•vernment  officials   functioning  within   Po- 
id.    Nevertheless,  this  Government  continues 
recognize  the  accredited  Ambassador  of  Po- 
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land  at  Washington,  as  well  as  Polish  consular 
officers  in  this  country,  and  considers  that  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Poland 
continue  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Poland. 

The  continued  effectiveness  of  a  number  of 
this  country's  existing  treaties  appears  to  be 
hanging  in  the  balance  at  this  time. 


Treaties  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  a  very 
practical  purpose,  in  regulating  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
Treaties  may  have  a  paramount  importance  in 
defining  the  rights  of  nations  and  their  na- 
tionals, either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war.  But  treaties  will  not,  of  and  by  them- 
selves, perpetuate  peace  or  prevent  war. 

Some  persons  are  inclined  to  blame  the  in- 
ternational difficulties  upon  the  alleged  oppres- 
siveness or  immorality  of  certain  treaties.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  bad 
treaties,  and  it  is  true  that  when  a  spirit  of 
oppressiveness  or  tyranny  is  given  expression 
or  made  manifest  or  crystallized  in  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  the  difficulties  may  be  aggravated 
and  made  less  easy  of  solution.  But  we  must 
not  oversimplify.  It  is  altogether  too  easy  and 
naive  to  declare  that  the  catastrophes  and 
tragic  events  which  afflict  the  world  are  due  to 
the  words  contained  in  a  written  document. 

Consider  the  long  periods  of  peaceful  rela- 
tionships existing  between  this  country  and 
various  other  countries.  These  periods  of  peace 
and  good  will  have  been  the  result,  not  of 
signed  and  ratified  treaties,  but  of  a  condition 
of  mind  and  heart — an  attitude — a  subtle  some- 
thing within  the  people  which  has  made  peace 
and  understanding  a  habit  of  thought  and 
action. 

Treaties  may  not  always  be  ideal — they  may 
in  fact  be  far  from  good — but  treaties  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  either  prevent  wars  or  cause  them. 
Treaties  are  the  result  of  a  state  of  mind  and 
deliberate  thought,  just  as  war  is  a  result  of  a 
state  of  mind  and  emotion.    When  the  psychol- 
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ogy  of  a  people  and  of  their  leaders  is  con- 
ducive to  a  continuing  condition  of  peace,  then 
treaties  and  agreements  are  of  great  value  in 
promoting  mutual  aims.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  psychology  of  a  people  or  of  their  leaders 
is  directed  toward  hostilities,  because  of  fear  or 
hatred  or  envy  or  covetousness  or  any  of  the 
negative  emotions  of  mankind,  there  is  little 
or  no  incentive  for  the  peaceful  processes  of 
treaty  negotiation. 

If,  in  the  course  of  preparations  for  hostil- 
ities, there  should  arise  circumstances  which 
convince  the  would-be  adversaries  that  their 
best  interests  would  be  served  by  getting  to- 
gether around  the  conference  table,  then  there 
is  a  probability  that  a  tfeaty  concluded  be- 
tween them  may  have  the  appearance  of  pre- 
venting war.  It  is  not  the  treaty,  however, 
which  brings  about  a  condition  of  peace.  It 
is  the  change  within  the  people  themselves, 
the  change  in  their  psychological  reactions,  in 
their  mental  and  emotional  viewpoint,  in  their 
moral  vision. 

Treaties  are  valuable  in  the  development  of 
international  law.  The  embodiment  in  trea- 
ties of  certain  well-established  rules  of  inter- 


national conduct  may  even  sefve  to  restr; 
in  some  measure  the  emotional  inclinations) 
a  provoked  people,  or  at  least  to  clarify  i 
issues  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  But  we  mi 
not  expect  that  treaties  will  govern  the  sit) 
tion  independently  of  the  will  of  the  contrsl 
ing  powers. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  peoples  to  ej| 
cise  that  measure  of  self-restraint,  borni 
tolerance  and  kindliness  and  love  of  human  i 
that  will  make  war  unthinkable.  If  manki 
were  motivated  solely  by  those  construct 
emotions,  there  would  then  probably  be  lij 
need  for  certain  treaties  or  international  agii 
ments — no  more  than  it  would  be  necess:' 
for  you  and  your  next-door  neighbor  to  er: 
into  a  solemn,  formal  compact  to  treat  e; 
other  with  kindness  and  consideration. 

War  is  a  futile  thing.  We  have  only: 
study  history  to  learn  that  it  rarely,  if  ei; 
settles  an  issue.  We  should,  of  course,  doj 
that  we  reasonably  can  to  enforce  our  dell 
mination  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  presi 
conflict — but  more  than  that,  let  us  earner 
hope  that  the  nations  now  at  war  may  s'j 
return  to  a  condition  of  peace — a  just  peace 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Address  by  Henry  L.  Deimel,  Jr.10 


[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

Much  controversy  surrounds  the  discussion 
of  foreign  trade.  Mostly  this  controversy 
arises  out  of  questions  of  government  policy 
relating  to  foreign  trade  and  particularly  to 
imports.  But  as  is  usual  with  controversial 
matters,  the  argument  is  pursued  down  byways 
and  to  the  fringes  of  the  subject,  minor  and 
secondary  aspects  are  magnified  and  distorted, 


10  Delivered  in  Philadelphia,  May  9,  1940,  before  the 
Purchasing  Agents  Association  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Deimel  is  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Trade 
Agreements,  Department  of  State. 


and  the  whole  subject  is  seen  in  false  persp: 
tive.  It  is  therefore  a  welcome  opportunity 
be  asked  to  speak  on  "just  plain  foreign  trac, 
an  opportunity  to  seek  to  present  the  subject 
matter-of-fact  and  balanced  proportion. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  always  been  an  ii 
portant  part  of  our  activity.  It  is  enoughs 
mention,  by  way  of  example,  the  tobacco  tra 
of  the  southern  colonies,  the  early  trade  of  N« 
England  with  the  West  Indies,  the  later  a< 
continuing  importance  to  the  South  of  cotla 
growing  and  cotton  exports,  the  clipper-sr 
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ie  to  the  Far  East,  the  contribution  to  the 
ning  up  of  our  Middle  West  afforded  by 
eiffn  investment  in  our  railroad  construe- 
1  and  foreign  markets  for  our  wheat. 
\jday  our  foreign  trade  constitutes  a  size- 
8  piece  of  our  national  business.  At  its 
k  in  1929,  exports  and  imports  together 
:hed  a  value  of  almost  10  billions  of  dol- 
>,  fell  to  just  below  3  billions  in  1932,  and 
i  to  6.4  billions  in  1937.  In  1939  it  stood 
5.5  billions.  This  compares  with  cash  farm 
)me  from  marketings  estimated  at  7.7  bil- 
ls for  1939,  operating  revenues  of  Class  I 
roads  of  not  quite  4  billions  in  1939,  and 
duction  in  1937  of  textile-mill  products 
led  at  nearly  4  billion  dollars,  of  steel- works 
[  rolling-mill  products  of  3.3  billions,  of 
itrical  machinery  and  apparatus  of  1.6 
ions. 

lizeable  as  our  foreign  business  is,  it  forms, 
course,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  our 
il  national  business.  The  value  of  our  ex- 
ts  for  1937  is  estimated  at  7.8  percent  of 

production  of  movable  goods.  This  fact 
)ften  used  in  argument  against  policies  de- 
ned  to  foster  our  foreign  trade.  Why,  it  is 
ed,  should  we  bother  so  much  with  this  rela- 
ily  small  part  of  our  business,  when  the 
•ely  domestic  business  is  so  much  more 
iortant  ? 

?here  are  two  basic  fallacies  involved  in  this 
}  of  argument ;  one  is,  that  our  foreign  trade 
lone  at  the  cost  of  our  domestic  trade ;  and 

other  is,  that  our  foreign  trade  is  distinct 
1  separable  from  the  rest  of  our  business 
ivity. 

Phe  fact  is  that  our  foreign  trade  fluctuates 
y  consistently  with  our  general  economic 
ivity.  In  1929,  when  the  value  of  our 
eign  trade  was  at  its  peak,  our  national  in- 
ae  was  also  at  a  peak,  estimated  at  over  82 
lions  of  dollars;  the  national  income  also 
ched  its  low  of  40  billions  in  1932,  and 
od  at  about  72  billions  in  1937  and  68%  bil- 
ls in  1939.  In  relative  size,  the  value  of  our 
eign  trade  stood  to  our  national  income  in 
>portion  of  nearly  12  to  100  in  1929,  7.3  to 
>  in  1932,  9  to  100  in  1937,  and  8  to  100  in 
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1938.     Interestingly    enough,    the    proportion 
was  highest  in  our  most  active  years! 

The  idea  that  foreign  trade  is  promoted  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  trade  rests  mainly, 
however,  on  the  belief  that  imports  displace 
domestic  production.  Of  course  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  instances  where,  if  a  certain 
foreign  product  had  not  been  available  at  a 
competitive  price,  a  similar  domestic  product 
would  have  been  purchased.  Looking  at  the 
total  situation,  however,  it  is  noticeable  that 
our  import  trade  fluctuates  closely  with  our 
general  business  activity,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  the  value  of  our  import  trade  affords  one 
of  the  significant  indices  to  the  state  of  our 
business  activity.  A  tabulation  of  index  num- 
bers for  our  industrial  production,  and  the 
value  of  our  imports  is  as  follows : 


Index  Numbers  (1923-25  =  100) 

Year 

Industrial 
'  production 

Value  of 
imports 

1929 . 

119 

64 

110 

113 

1932 

34 

1937 

79 

While  the  value  of  our  imports  has  fluctuated 
in  greater  degree  than  our  production,  it  is 
significant  that  the  two  fluctuate  in  the  same 
direction.  When  times  are  good,  imports  are 
heavy.  It  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
heavy  imports  make  good  times,  but  it  must 
be  clear  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  good 
times. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  our  foreign  trade 
as  a  whole  is  an  integral  part  of  our  general 
business  activity.  The  character  of  our  im- 
ports, much  of  which  consist  of  crude  ma- 
terials not  produced  in  the  United  States  such 
as  rubber,  cocoa,  silk,  tin,  jute,  coffee,  or  raw 
materials  not  produced  at  home  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  our  consumption,  such  as  hides, 
wool,  sugar,  and  wood  pulp,  suggests  the  close 
interrelation  between  our  imports  and  our 
domestic  activity.  As  to  our  exports,  many 
important  branches  of  our  production  depend 
on  foreign  markets  to  dispose  of  a  far  greater 
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proportion  than  the  average.  In  recent  years 
we  exported  as  much  as  30  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction of  leaf  tobacco,  cotton,  canned  sar- 
dines, lubricating  oil,  and  sewing  machines,  36 
percent  of  our  dried  fruits,  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  rice,  sulphur,  mining,  well  and 
pumping  machinery,  and  power-driven  metal- 
working  machinery. 

To  producers  of  these  and  many  other  com- 
modities, the  state  of  their  export  markets  is 
of  significant  concern.  The  consequences  ram- 
ify until  in  some  measure  they  affect  all  of  us. 
The  difficult  national  problem  in  our  cotton 
situation  is  symbolized  in  the  fact  that  we 
exported,  in  1938,  only  30.5  percent  of  our 
production  as  compared  with  48.7  percent  in 
1923  and  54.8  percent  in  1929.  Loss  of  foreign 
markets,  low  prices,  reduced  purchasing  power 
in  the  cotton-growing  South,  and  consequent 
loss  of  business  for  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, accumulation  of  cotton  surpluses,  pressure 
on  other  sections  due  to  diversion  from  cotton 
growing  to  other  farm  activities  such  as  dairy- 
ing, government  programs  to  restrict  produc- 
tion, government  expenditures  for  loans  on 
surplus  accumulations  and  for  relief,  are  all 
links  in  the  far-spreading  network  of  conse- 
quences which  affect  all  of  us. 

In  many  ways  our  foreign  trade  affords  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  business  activity. 
Thus,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  of  the  water- 
borne  traffic  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  which 
amounted  to  about  20  million  tons  in  1938,  some 
4  million  tons  was  in  foreign  trade. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  be  served  in  exag- 
gerating the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade. 
It  is  sufficient  to  realize  simply  that  it  con- 
stitutes not  only  a  substantial  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  of  business  that  constitutes  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  general  activity  and  permeates 
through  the  whole  of  our  economic  system. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  foreign  trade  is 
similar  to  domestic  trade,  in  that  it  consists  of 
the  exchange  between  different  regions  of  the 
goods  each  finds  it  can  best  produce.    But  there 
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is  of  course  also  a  fundamental  distinction, ; 
that  foreign  trade  constitutes  exchanges  l- 
tween  areas  subject  to  separate  sovereign  gc 
ernments,  and  so  involves  their  policies  rel: 
ing  to  import  tariffs  and  other  trade  restr 
tions,  to  their  monetary  systems  and  foreig 
exchange  situation,  and  to  foreign  investmen 
It  is  out  of  this  distinction  that  the  controvi 
sies  over  our  foreign  trade  arise,  for  they  i 
essentially  controversies  over  our  internatioi 
economic  policies,  and  currently  with  us  f; 
controversies  have  been  most  vigorous  over  ci 
tariff  policy. 

There  is  a  long  historic  background  to  tl 
debate  between  the  principles  of  free  trade  a 
protection,  and  much  of  the  less-informed  d 
cussion  of  tariff  policy  is  impregnated  w: 
the  ideas  and  phrases  of  this  debate.  But 
day  this  debate  is  largely  academic,  for  impo 
tariff  systems  have  over  many  decades  becon 
such  established  institutions,  with  ourseb 
and  with  other  countries,  as  to  be  essentially 
matter  of  accepted  fact.  The  real  and  sign 
cant  questions  relate  primarily  to  individj 
commodities  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  which  sh 
be  subject  to  import  duties  and  what  individ; 
rates  shall  be  levied,  and  to  the  method  cm 
procedure  by  which  a  government  determii: 
these  dutiable  schedules  and  rates  of  du 
Today,  moreover,  these  questions  relate  id 
only  to  tariff  rates  but  to  various  other  for 
of  trade  restriction,  such  as  import-quota  lit 
tations. 

Continually,  however,  arguments  of  a  gene 
nature  survive,  because  of  their  plausibili 
to  becloud  the  real  issues.  Thus  a  favorite : 
old  vintage  is  that  our  industries,  employi; 
American  labor  at  American  wages  and  stai 
ards  of  living,  cannot  compete  with  the  p 
ducts  of  foreign  peon  labor.  This  argume: 
which  is  standard  in  most  appeals  for  increas: 
tariff  protection,  ignores  the  fact  that  pel 
labor  does  peon  work  on  peon  products,  &'. 
that  our  exports  of  fully  manufactured  articl: 
which  amounted  to  one  and  one-half  billk 
of  dollars  in  1939,  and  included  products 
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,ny  of  our  highest-wage  industries,  demon- 
ate  the  ability  of  American  labor  at  Ameri- 
i  standards  of  living  to  compete  with  peon 
i  other  foreign  labor  in  foreign  markets, 
ere  the  American  products  are  not  protected 

American  tariff  schedules  but  more  often 
ve  foreign  tariff  schedules  to  surmount, 
rhe  truth  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
ctivity  of  American  workers  employed  in 
p  most  typical  industries  under  the  Ameri- 
l  conditions  to  which  they  are  best  adapted, 
tt  is  responsible  for  the  high  wage  rates  and 
ing  standards.  Of  course  there  are  domestic 
lustries  which  could  not  maintain  compar- 
le  wage  standards  without  tariff  protection, 
t  in  each  case  this  becomes  a  question  of  the 
lount  of  tariff  protection  which  it  is  reason- 
le  to  accord,  a  question  which  can  be  reason- 
ly  settled  only  on  the  basis  of  individual 
alysis  of  the  pertinent  facts  in  the  case  of 
;h  industry. 

A.  second  stock  argument  used  in  favor  of 
'iff  increases  or  against  tariff  reductions 
ints  to  the  size  of  our  duty-free  importations, 
lich  constitute  about  60  percent  of  our  hu- 
rts. It  is  inferred  that  obviously  our  tariff 
ledules  must  therefore  be  exceedingly  liberal, 
d  there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  us  to 
ike  tariff  reductions.  The  obvious  answer 
of  course,  to  point  out  that  the  opposite  in- 
rence  is  more  correct,  that  the  relatively 
tall  proportion  of  dutiable  imports  is  due  to 
b  restrictive  height  of  our  tariff  levels;  that 
these  were  raised  further  the  percentage  of 
ty-free  imports  would  increase  until,  under 
mpletely  prohibitive  tariff  schedules,  our  hu- 
rts would  be  limited  to  the  free  list,  and  100 
rcent  of  our  imports  would  be  duty-free. 
Increasing  understanding  is  being  given  in 
cent  years  to  the  relation  of  our  total  im- 
>rts  to  our  total  exports,  and  to  the  importance 

finding  ways  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
lports,  without  injury  to  our  established  pro- 
cted  domestic  industries,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ding  purchasing  power  for  increased  exports 
1  our  agricultural  and  industrial  surpluses. 

is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  increasingly 
idespread  recognition  of  this  circumstance, 
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the  facts  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  statistics 
of  our  balance  of  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  foreign  purchasers  of  our  goods  can 
acquire  the  dollars  to  pay  our  exporters  as  a 
result  of  our  purchases  of  foreign  goods  and 
services,  of  our  purchases  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  of  our  loans  and  investments  abroad. 
International  capital  movements  have  in  past 
history  played  an  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  international  trade,  and  presumably  will 
again  in  some  future  and  happier  day,  but  it 
is  hardly  necessary  today  to  point  out  that  the 
existing  world  situation  is  hardly  one  to  en- 
courage large-scale  international  capital  in- 
vestments. 

As  to  the  precious  metals,  we  are  coming  to 
see  the  fruitlessness  and  disadvantages  of  ac- 
cumulating and  sterilizing  a  major  proportion 
of  the  world's  gold.  As  for  the  service  items, 
the  net  amounts  of  dollars  we  pay  out  on  ac- 
count of  freight,  travel,  and  noncommercial 
contributions  such  as  immigrant  remittances, 
over  the  payments  made  to  us  on  similar  ac- 
count, are  considerable;  for  1938  these  net 
receipts  totaled,  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates,  over  half  a  billion  dollars; 
but  these  were  offset  by  excess  receipts  over 
payments  of  interest  and  dividends  on  foreign 
investment  account,  of  more  than  330  millions 
of  dollars.  The  balance  left  is  obviously  small 
in  the  face  of  an  excess  of  merchandise  exports 
over  imports  in  excess  of  1,100  million  dollars 
in  1938  and  800  million  dollars  in  1939. 

Presumably  we  are  interested  in  getting  paid 
for  our  exports  as  well  as  selling  them,  but  our 
foreign  customer's  task  of  finding  the  dollars 
for  that  purpose  has  not  been  easy ;  in  fact  his 
difficulties  in  so  doing,  in  face  of  his  ardent 
desire  for  many  of  the  products  such  as  we  are 
most  anxious  to  sell  him,  have  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  trade 
controls  and  discriminations,  foreign  exchange 
restrictions,  clearing  agreements,  and  various 
other  policies  of  international  commercial  ag- 
gression which  have  not  been  to  our  comfort  or 
liking. 
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Of  course  since  last  September  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  has  seriously  changed  the 
picture.  It  would  be  as  difficult  and  foolhardy 
to  attempt  to  predict  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  changes  as  to  predict  the  future  course  of 
the  hostilities  themselves.  Some  things  are 
reasonably  clear,  however,  and  among  them, 
that  the  effects  will  be  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Some  lines  of  industry  will  undoubtedly  be 
stimulated  and  some  available  foreign-owned 
assets  in  this  country  liquidated,  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been,  to  pay  for  them. 
Some  neutral  foreign  markets  have  turned  in- 
creasingly to  us  for  products  in  the  supply  of 
which  the  belligerents  have  been  our  competi- 
tors, but  the  problem  of  finding  the  dollars 
with  which  to  pay  our  exporters  will  not 
thereby  be  diminished  except  to  the  extent  that 
our  own  recovering  activity,  by  augmenting 
our  imports,  will  increase  the  flow  of  dollar 
exchange  available  to  pay  for  our  exports. 
Some  branches  of  our  activity,  including 
branches  in  which  the  problem  of  foreign 
markets  has  been  most  acute,  are  finding  their 
difficulties  intensified.  According  to  a  recent 
statement  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  was  expected  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
would  have  a  mixed  effect  upon  our  agricul- 
tural exports,  that  sales  of  some,  such  as  fresh 
fruits  and  grains,  would  diminish,  but  others, 
such  as  dried  fruit  and  pork,  increase;  statis- 
tics for  the  first  6  months  from  September 
1939  indicate  confirmation  of  the  unfavorable 
but  not  of  the  favorable  expectations.  Owing 
to  export  increases  of  cotton  and  soybeans  due 
to  other  causes  than  war  the  total  quantity  of 
our  agricultural  exports  increased  in  these  6 
months  4  percent  over  average  exports  for 
corresponding  months  in  the  preceding  10 
years,  but  if  cotton  is  excluded  we  find  a  16- 
percent  decrease,  especially  severe  in  wheat, 
fruit,  and  tobacco. 

Whatever  the  incidental  stimulating  effects 
of  these  hostilities  may  be  upon  certain  lines 
of  our  activity,  the  fact  remains  that  warfare, 
certainly  of  the  modern  kind,  is  destructive, 


and  hostilities  of  the  scale  and  character  I 
those  now  current  in  Europe  cannot  fail  to  hel 
their  repercussions  upon  our  economy.  1i 
last  great  European  war  left  us  with  profou: 
maladjustments,  many  of  which  had  not  b<; 
readjusted  when  depression  came  late  in  l(i 
and  have  left  their  heritage  today.  We  nc 
to  observe  and  study  the  consequences  of  \ 
day's  misfortunes  upon  our  welfare,  so  tl; 
we  can  act  intelligently  to  follow  soui 
policies. 

Certainly  such  policies  will  not  be  those  : 
isolation.  Our  foreign  trade  continues,  asi 
the  past,  to  constitute  so  substantial  and  . 
tegral  a  part  of  our  activity,  permeating  i 
thoroughly  all  phases  of  our  economic  life,  t] 
we  could  not  afford  to  cut  it  off.  The  polic 
we  need  to  follow  are  those  which  will  fos: 
a  mutually  profitable  interchange  of  goods  a: 
services,  conducted  by  private  enterprise  unc 
reasonable  rules  and  conditions  imposed  by  t 
governments  concerned,  avoiding  excessive 
strictions  and  aggressive  discriminatio; 
Our  economic  stature  in  the  world  has  beco< 
so  great  that  the  influence  of  our  trade  a: 
our  policies,  when  more  peaceful  conditit 
have  once  more  returned  in  foreign  parts,  v! 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  course  of  events  a: 
in  turn  reflect  back  upon  our  own  welfare. 

Such  policies  as  are  involved  in  this  of  cou 
go  beyond  ,simply  our  tariff  and  commerc. 
policies.  This  has  been  a  talk  on  our  foreii 
trade,  not  on  our  international  economic  p( 
cies.  It  would  be  difficult  to  close,  howe^ 
without  pointing  out  that  the  policy  of  rec 
rocal  trade  agreements  formulated  and  c(. 
ducted  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cord. 
Hull,  involves  the  essential  principles  of 
ciprocal  moderation  of  tariffs  and  trade 
strictions,  with  due  regard  for  the  situation: 
individual  protected  industries,  and  of  eqi 
treatment  for  all  on  a  basis  of  reciproci' 
which  must  form  the  essence  of  our  futii 
commercial  policy  if  our  trade  with  the  woi: 
is  to  flourish  on  a  basis  of  private  enterprii 
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ARBITRATION 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

pan 

By  a  communication  dated  March  16,  1940, 
I  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Na- 
ns informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
panese  Government  has  renewed  the  mandate 
Mr.  Yorozu  Oda  as  a  member  of  the  Penna- 
nt Court  of  Arbitration. 

RESTRICTION  OF  WAR 

invention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Wounded  and  the  Sick  of 
Armies  in  the  Field  (Treaty  Series  No. 
347) 

vnada 

The  Canadian  Minister  at  Washington,  re- 
rring  to  article  10  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Melioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded 
d  the  Sick  of  Armies  in  the  Field,  signed  at 
aieva  on  July  27,  1929,  requested  the  Secre- 
ry  of  State,  by  a  note  dated  May  6,  1940,  to 
•tify  the  German  Government,  pursuant  to 
tide  10  of  the  convention,  that  the  Canadian 
avernment  has  recognized  the  Canadian  Red 
rass  Society  as  a  Voluntary  Aid  Society  and 
at  the  Society  is  authorized  to  render  assist- 
lce  to  the  regular  medical  services  of  the 
uiadian  armed  forces. 

EDUCATION 

iternational   Act   Concerning   Intellectual 
Cooperation 

The  American  Embassy  at  Paris  transmitted 
»  the  Department  with  a  despatch  dated 
[arch  21,  1940,  copies  of  the  International 
ct  Concerning  Intellectual  Cooperation, 
gned  December  3,  1938,  as  published  in  the 


Journal  Official  of  March  1,  1940,  with  a  cor- 
rection as  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of 
March  7,  1940. 

The  act  was  signed  by  the  following  coun- 
tries: Albania,  Argentina  ad  referendum, 
Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  Mon- 
aco, Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania  ad  referendum,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  act  entered  into  force  on  January  31, 
1940,  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the  eighth  in- 
strument of  ratification.  The  countries  which 
have  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  are 
as  follows:  France,  August  17,  1939;  Latvia, 
October  17,  1939;  Netherlands,  January  31, 
1940;  Norway,  June  9, 1939 ;  Poland,  November 
4,  1939;  Portugal,  August  10,  1939;  Rumania, 
August  3, 1939 ;  and  Switzerland,  July  22, 1939. 

The  American  Legation  at  Ciudad  Trujillo 
reported  by  a  despatch  dated  April  5,  1940, 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  had  ratified  the 
act  by  law  No.  233,  of  March  9,  1940,  pub- 
lished in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  No.  5427,  of  March 
15,  1940. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  reported 
by  a  despatch  dated  April  20,  1940,  that  the 
Diario  Oficial  No.  42,  of  April  18,  1940,  pub- 
lishes a  decree  signed  by  the  President  of 
Mexico  on  December  30,  1939,  approving  the 
International  Act  Concerning  Intellectual  Co- 
operation, signed  at  Paris  on  December  3, 
1938. 

HEALTH 

Convention  Modifying  the  Sanitary 
Convention  of  June  21,  1926 

Mexico 

According  to  a  despatch  from  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  the  Convention,  signed 
at  Paris  on  October  31,  1938,  Modifying  the 
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Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21,  1926,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Mexican  Government  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  of  Mexico  on  De- 
cember 30,  1939.  The  decree  was  published  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  No.  43,  of  April  19,  1940. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  convention  has  been  ratified  by  Aus- 
tralia, Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  adhered  to  by 
Belgium,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

AVIATION 

Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain 
Rules  Relating  to  Assistance  and  Salvage 
of  Aircraft  or  by  Aircraft  at  Sea 

Mexico 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico  re- 
ported by  a  despatch  dated  April  24,  1940,  that 
the  decree  approving  on  behalf  of  Mexico  the 
Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
Relating  to  Assistance  and  Salvage  of  Aircraft 
or  by  Aircraft  at  Sea,  signed  at  Brussels  on 
September  29,  1938,  was  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  No.  46,  of  April  23,  1940.  The 
President  of  Mexico  signed  the  decree  on  De- 
cember 30,  1939. 

CONSULAR 

Consular  Convention  with  Lithuania 

A  consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Lithuania  was  signed  on  May  10, 
1940,  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Povilas  Zadeikis,  Lithuanian  Minister 
in  Washington.  The  convention  establishes 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  con- 
sular officers  of  each  country  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  country.  It  will  enter  into  force 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations and  will  remain  in  force  for  an  initial 
period  of  10  years. 

FINANCE 

Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
Inter- American  Bank 

The  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Bank,  drafted  by  the  Inter- 


American  Financial  and  Economic  Adviso: 
Committee  and  submitted  for  the  approval 
the  governments  of  the  American  republic 
was  deposited  at  the  Pan  American  Union  < 
May  10, 1940,  by  the  Honorable  Sumner  Weill 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  opened  fj 
signature  on  behalf  of  the  American  republic 

The  convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
respective  governments  by  the  Minister  I 
Bolivia,  Senor  Don  Fernando  Guachalla;  tl| 
Ambassador  of  Colombia,  Senor  Dr.  Don  G 
briel  Turbay;  the  Minister  of  the  Dominies 
Republic,  Senor  Don  Andres  Pastoriza;  tl 
Ambassador  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Capitan  Col( 
Eloy  Al faro ;  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Sen 
Dr.  Don  Francisco  Castillo  Najera ;  the  Mini 
ter  of  Nicaragua,  Senor  Dr.  Don  Leon  I 
Bayle;  the  Minister  of  Paraguay,  Senor  I 
Don  Horacio  A.  Fernandez;  and  the  Und- 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  tl; 
Honorable  Sumner  Welles. 

The  convention  will  remain  open  to  tl 
adherence  of  other  American  republics. 

The  Governments  of  El  Salvador  ar 
Panama  notified  the  Chairman  of  the  Commi 
tee  that  at  present  they  are  unable  to  pa 
ticipate  in  the  Bank.  The  convention  is  no 
under  study  by  the  other  governments  whic 
as  yet  have  not  made  definitive  replies. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  coi 
vention,  the  Bank  will  be  organized  when  tl' 
convention  is  ratified  by  at  least  five  goven 
ments  which  shall  agree  to  subscribe  for 
minimum  of  145  shares  of  stock  of  the  Ban 
At  that  time,  an  organizing  committee  wi 
meet  to  proceed  with  the  arrangements  nece' 
sary  for  the  organization  of  the  Bank. 

The  text  of  the  convention  follows : 

Convention   for  the  Establishment  of  a 
Inter-American  Bank 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republic 
Considering 

First,  that  economic  and  financial  coopen 
tion  among  the  American  Republics  is  a 
essential  factor  in  fostering  the  welfare  of  an 
maintaining  solidarity  among  these  Republics 
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;cond,    that    such    cooperation    would    be 

,tly  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  an 

r- American  Bank; 

ive  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  as 

)ws: 

Article  I 

he  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  the 
tion  of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the 
;er-American  Bank"  for  the  purposes  and 
1  the  powers  stated  in  the  proposed  Charter 
By-Laws  annexed  hereto.  The  High  Con- 
ting  Parties  agree  that  the  Bank  shall  be 
irded  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  to 
ige  in  the  various  activities,  transactions 
operations  envisaged  in  such  Charter  and 
Laws  and  further  agree  to  enact  any  legis- 
mi  and  to  take  any  other  action  necessary  to 
ituate  and  protect  such  powers,  rights  and 
nleges  to  the  Bank.  The  United  States  of 
erica  also  agrees  to  grant  to  the  Bank  a 
ixter  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
posed  Charter  annexed  hereto.  Each  High 
itracting  Party  hereby  agrees  to  subscribe 
the  minimum  number  of  shares  required  of 
h.  Party  for  participation  in  the  Bank  as 
vided  in  the  annexed  By-Laws. 

Article  II 

'he  High  Contracting  Parties  grant,  within 
ir  respective  territories,  in  time  of  peace  or 
c  and  in  any  period  of  emergency  and  in  any 
er  situation,  the  rights,  privileges,  immuni- 
and  exemptions  enumerated  in  this  Arti- 
;  and  agree  also  to  enact  any  legislation  and 
;ake  any  other  action  necessary  to  effectuate 
I  protect  such  rights,  privileges,  immunities 
I  exemptions. 

L  The  Bank,  its  assets,  obligations  to  it  and 
real  and  personal  property  of  whatsoever 
ure,  including  any  property  deposited  with 
m  a  custody  basis  or  otherwise,  shall  where- 
ver located  and  by  whomsoever  held,  be 
mpt  and  immune  from  (1)  requisition, 
sure,  attachment,  execution,  confiscation, 
ratoria  and  expropriation ;  (2)  prohibitions, 
trictions,  regulations  and  controls  of  with- 
iwal,   transfer,    or    export;    (3)    currency, 
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monetary,  exchange  and  debt  regulation  and 
control,  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether  or 
not  compensation  is  offered;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  in  tins  paragraph  shall  pre- 
vent a  High  Contracting  Party  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  attaching  or  levying 
execution,  subject  to  any  prior  lien  or  claim 
of  the  Bank,  upon  admitted  or  adjudicated 
claims  of  its  nationals  against  the  Bank  or  upon 
property  admitted  or  adjudicated  to  be  held  by 
the  Bank  for  such  nationals. 

B.  Where  restrictions,  regulations,  prohibi- 
tions or  controls  exist  or  are  hereafter  imposed 
in  the  territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party 
in  regard  to  the  conversion  or  exchange  of  its 
currency  into  foreign  currencies,  the  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  make  available  to  the 
Bank,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  as  provided  in  the 
next  sentence,  foreign  exchange  and  precious 
metals,  requested  by  the  Bank,  for  such  local 
currency  acquired  by  the  Bank  as  a  result  of 
loans,  discounts,  extensions  of  credit  (includ- 
ing those  in  the  form  of  deposits),  guaranties 
thereof,  or  investments,  made  by  the  bank  to 
such  High  Contracting  Party,  in  its  securities 
and  obligations,  or  with  its  guarantee,  express 
approval  or  consent,  or  to  which  it  has  made  no 
timely  objection  as  defined  in  and  when  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
Bank,  including  principal,  interest,  and  other 
returns  thereon.  Such  foreign  exchange  and 
precious  metals  shall  be  so  made  available  to 
the  Bank  on  a  basis,  as  to  amount,  rate,  and 
all  other  factors,  no  less  favorable  than  the 
most  favored  treatment  extended  under  any 
circumstances  by  the  High  Contracting  Party 
to  any  government  including  its  own  or  to  any 
political  subdivision,  individual,  partnership, 
association,  corporation  or  other  organization 
or  entity  of  whatsoever  nature. 

C.  The  Bank  and  its  assets  and  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  whatsoever  nature,  including, 
without  limitation  of  the  foregoing,  its 
Charter,  franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus, 
income  and  profits;  its  activities,  transactions 
and  operations;  its  shares  of  stock  and  all 
notes,  debentures,  bonds  and  other  such  obliga- 
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tions  issued  by  the  Bank,  including  dividends 
and  interest  thereon,  by  whomsoever  held  ;  any 
remunerations  or  salaries  paid  by  the  Bank; 
and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
association  or  other  entity  in  its  dealings  and 
relations  with  the  Bank  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
matters  and  in  its  acquisitions,  holdings,  trans- 
fers or  dispositions  of  any  such  shares  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  Bank,  shall  be  exempt  and 
immune  from  all  taxation  by  a  High  Con- 
tracting Party  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  and  by  whatever 
name  described,  including,  without  limitation 
of  the  foregoing,  excises,  duties  and  imposts; 
provided,  however,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not 
be  construed  as  preventing  the  imposition  by 
a  High  Contracting  Party  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  non-discriminatory  taxes 
upon  nationals  of  such  High  Contracting 
Party  with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  neither 
a  High  Contracting  Party  nor  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  or 
measured  by  salaries  or  remunerations  paid 
by  the  Bank  to  its  officers  or  employees  who 
are  citizens  of  any  other  High  Contracting 
Party.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  make 
the  Bank  or  any  other  party  referred  to  above 
exempt  or  immune  from  any  customs  duties 
or  imposts  or  other  taxation  imposed  on  or  in 
connection  with  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  any  article;  provided,  however,  that 
the  exportation  of  (1)  coin,  currency  and  of 
intangible  property,  including,  without  limita- 
tion of  the  foregoing,  shares  of  stock,  credit  in- 
struments, securities,  and  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, and  (2)  precious  metals,  other  than  pre- 
cious metals  produced  in  the  territory  of  the 
High  Contracting  Party  and  being  exported 
for  the  first  time,  owned  or  held  by  the  Bank, 
or  deposited  with  it  on  a  custody  basis  or  other- 
wise, and  by  whomsoever  held,  shall  be  exempt 
and  immune  from  any  customs  duties  or  im- 
posts or  other  taxation.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  in 
any  manner  any  exemption,  deduction,  credit 
or  other  allowance  accorded  by  the  laws  of  any 
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of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  deten. 
nation  of  a  tax  imposed  by  such  party. 

D.  The  Bank,  its  assets,  obligations  to  it  t 
its  real  and  personal  property  of  whatsoe 
nature,    shall,    wheresoever    located    and 
whomsoever  held,  be  subject  to  attachment 
execution  by  a  private  party  only  after  fi. 
judgment  or  decree  in  a  suit,  action,  or  pi 
ceeding  in  a  court  of  a  High  Contracting  Pa  j 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

E.  The  shares  of  stock  and  the  notes,  debi 
tures,  bonds  and  other  securities  and  oblij; 
tions  issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be  exempt  ai 
immune  from  prohibitions,  restrictions,  regu. 
tions,  or  controls  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
any  High  Contracting  Party  or  any  politi. 
subdivision  thereof,  with  respect  to  the  regi 
tration,  issue  and  sale  of  stock,  notes,  debt, 
tures,  bonds  and  other  securities  and  oblif, 
tions;  provided  that  notes,  debentures,  bori 
and  other  securities  and  obligations  issued  ] 
the  Bank  shall  not  be  issued  or  sold  by  i{ 
Bank  in  the  territory  of  a  High  Contractii 
Party  which  makes  a  timely  objection,  as  pJ 
vided  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Bank. 

Article  III 

As  used  in  this  Convention  and  the  annes: 
By-Laws  of  the  Inter- American  Bank  "i 
tionals"  of  a  High  Contracting  Party  or  oil 
participating  country  or  government  shall 
elude  any  person  who  is  domiciled  in,  or  a  ci> 
zen  or  resident  of,  such  High  Contractii 
Party  or  such  participating  country  or  g( 
ernment ;  and  shall  also  include  any  individu. 
partnership,  association,  corporation  or  otb 
entity  organized  under  the  laws  of  such  Hi: 
Contracting  Party  or  such  participating  cot- 
try  or  government  or  political  subdivisii 
thereof  or  having  a  permanent  establishing 
such  as  a  branch,  office,  agency  or  other  fixl 
place  of  business,  in  the  territory  of  such  Hiti 
Contracting  Party  or  of  such  participati:: 
country  or  government;  but  shall  not  inclu; 
the  Bank. 

As  used  in  this  Convention  and  the  annex  I 
By-Laws  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  "p- 
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:al  subdivision"  shall  include  territories,  de- 
dencies,  possessions,  states,  departments, 
einces,  counties,  municipalities,  districts, 
other  similar  governmental  organizations 
bodies  and  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
•eof. 

Article  IV 

he  original  of  the  present  Convention  in 
rlish,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French  shall 
deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  in 
shington,  and  opened  for  signature  on  be- 

I  of  the  American  Republics. 

Article  V 

he  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
.•United  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
forniity  with  their  respective  constitutional 
hods.  The  Pan  American  Union  shall 
ismit  authentic  certified  copies  of  the  orig- 
of  the  Convention  to  the  High  Contracting 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  ratification.  The 
laments  of  ratification  shall  also  be  depos- 
in  the  archives  of  the  Pan  American 
on,  which  shall  notify  the  signatory  gov- 
nents  of  such  deposit.     Such  notification 

II  be  considered  as  an  exchange  of  ratifica- 
is. 

Article   VI 

he  present  Convention  shall  come  into 
ct  as  between  such  ratifying  High  Con- 
:ting  Parties  if  and  when  ratifications  of 
:  Convention  shall  have  been  deposited  with 
Pan  American  Union  by  at  least  five  of  the 
'h  Contracting  Parties  which  have  agreed 
subscribe  for  at  least  a  total  of  145  shares 
stock  of  the  Bank.  Each  deposit  of  ratifi- 
on  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  designation 
%  person  to  serve  on  the  Organizing  Com- 
tee  of  the  Bank,  which  Committee  shall 
;t  forthwith  after  the  Convention  shall  have 
le  into  effect  as  provided  herein  and  proceed 
h  all  arrangements  necessary  for  prompt 
anization  of  the  Bank. 


Article  VII 


Sach  High  Contracting  Party  shall  remain 
ind  under  this  Convention  for  one  year  after 


such  Party  ceases  to  participate  in  the  Bank 
and  ceases  to  be  in  any  way  obligated  to  the 
Bank. 

Article  VIII 

This  Convention  shall  remain  open  to  the 
adherence  of  American  Republics  which  are 
not  original  signatories.  The  corresponding 
instruments  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  which  shall  com- 
municate them  to  the  other  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

In  witness  whereof  :  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  full  powers 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  sign  this 
Convention  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, and  affix  thereto  their  seals  on  the 
dates  appearing  opposite  their  signatures. 

Proposed  Charter  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank 

Sec.  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate with  the  name  "Inter- American  Bank", 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Bank". 

Sec.  2.  The  structure,  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Bank  shall  be  as  defined  by  the  By- 
Laws,  which  are  annexed  to  the  Convention 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank.  The 
Bank  shall  also  have  all  incidental  powers 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers 
now  or  hereafter  expressly  authorized  herein 
or  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  3.  The  Bank  may  begin  operations  when 
at  least  a  total  of  145  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Bank  are  subscribed  for  by  at  least  five  govern- 
ments which  have  also  deposited  their  ratifica- 
tions of  the  aforementioned  Convention  with 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Sec.  4.  The  Bank  shall  have  succession  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof  or  until  such  earlier  time  as 
it  shall  be  lawfully  dissolved.  The  United 
States  agrees  not  to  repeal  or  amend  this  char- 
ter except  upon  the  request  of  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  a  four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank.  The  United 
States  may  extend  the  charter  for  additional 
twenty  year  periods  upon  the  request  of  the 
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Bank  pursuant  to  a  four-fifths  majority  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  5.  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Bank,  consistent  with  the  aforementioned  Con- 
vention, this  Charter,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Bank  as  now  set  out  in  Article  5  A  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Bank,  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Bank  pursuant  to  a  four-fifths  majority  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  provided,  however, 
that  Article  5  A  of  the  By-Laws  may  not  be 
amended,  and  provided  further,  that  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
participating  governments  (and  not  merely 
unanimity  of  the  votes  cast)  shall  be  required 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  minimum  holdings 
of  participating  governments  in  the  stock  of 
the  bank  and  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws  relating  to  the  manner  and  effect  of 
the  making  of  a  timely  objection  by  a  partici- 
pating government.  As  used  in  this  act  four- 
fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  mean  four-fifths  of  the  votes  cast. 

Sec.  6.  The  Bank  shall  have  power  to  adopt, 
alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  to  acquire,  own,  hold,  use 
or  dispose  of  such  real  and  personal  property, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business. 

Sec.  7.  The  Bank  may  sue  and  be  sued,  com- 
plain and  defend,  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Any  civil  suit  at  law  or  at  equity, 
brought  within  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  to  which  the  Bank  shall 
be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  such  suits;  and  the  Bank  in 
any  such  suit  may,  at  any  time  before  the  trial 
thereof,  remove  such  suit  into  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district  by 
following  the  procedure  for  the  removal  of 
causes  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

By-Laws  of  the  Inter- American  Bank 

1.  Location 

The  principal  office  of  the  Bank  shall  be  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  at  least  one 
branch  or  agency  of  the  Bank  shall  be  estab- 


lished in  the  territory  of  every  other  parti 
pating  government.  Additional  branches  a 
agencies  may  also  be  established. 

2.  Capital  structure  amd  participation 

A.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  expressed: 
United  States  dollars  (hereafter  referred  to. 
dollars)  and  shall  be  authorized  in  the  amoi. 
of  $100,000,000  consisting  of  1000  shares  h: 
ing  a  par  value  of  $100,000  each,  to  be  paid 
in  gold  or  in  dollars.  Fifty  percent  of  i] 
issue  price  of  each  share  shall  be  paid  up, 
the  time  of  subscription  for  such  share  and  tj 
balance  may  be  called  up  at  a  later  date 
dates  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Dir 
tors  of  the  Bank;  provided,  however,  tl 
with  respect  to  the  minimum  shares  of  g< 
ernments  in  groups  A,  B,  and  C,  25  percent 
the  issue  price  of  each  share  shall  be  paid  up 
the  time  of  subscription,  an  additional  25  p1 
cent  of  the  issue  price  shall  be  paid  up  witli 
12  months  thereafter,  and  no  calling  up  i 
balances  shall  require  any  government  in  sii 
groups  to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  the  is4 
price  of  such  minimum  shares  within  any  : 
month  period.  Three  months'  notice  shall  1 
given  of  any  calling  up  of  any  balance  on  aj 
shares.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Bank  1i 
shares  of  stock  shall  be  sold  at  par.  The 
after  the  issue  price  of  shares  shall  be  fixed  ' 
a  four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  : 
Directors. 

B.  Stock  shall  be  available  for  subscript] 
only  to  the  Governments  of  the  American  I' 
publics  which  have  subscribed  or  adhered  i 
the  Convention  relating  to  the  Bank.  Foil 
Government  to  participate  in  the  Bank  it  mi 
subscribe  for  a  minimum  number  of  shari 
determined  in  relation  to  the  dollar  value  ! 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  Ame- 
can  Republics  during  the  year  1938,  as  follow 


Group  A :  Up  to  25  million  dollars : 
Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and 
Paraguay 5  shai 

Group  B:  Over  25  million  dollars 
and   up   to    50   million    dollars: 
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)ominican  Republic,  Guatemala 

nd  Panama 10  shares 

nip  C :  Over  50  million  dollars 
nd   up    to    75    million    dollars: 

Jolivia 15  shares 

nip  D:  Over  75  million  dollars 
nd  up  to   100  million   dollars: 

Jruguay 20  shares 

nip  E:  Over  100  million  dollars 
nd   up   to   150   million   dollars: 

»eru 25  shares 

nip  F:  Over  150  million  dollars 
nd   up   to   250   million   dollars: 

!hile,  Colombia  and  Cuba 30  shares 

nip  G:  Over  250  million  dollars 
nd  up   to   500  million  dollars: 

lexico  and  Venezuela 35  shares 

nip  H :  Over  500  million  dollars: 
Lrgentina,  Brazil  and  United 
Itates   of   America 50  shares 

iach  participating  government  may  sub- 
be  for  stock  in  addition  to  the  minimum, 
lere  the  demand  for  such  additional  stock 
eeds  the  amount  available  for  issue  by  the 
lk,  such  demand  will  be  met  on  an  equal 
is  from  such  available  shares. 
).  Governments  of  American  Republics 
ich  do  not  participate  in  the  Bank  at  the 
e  of  its  formation  or  which  shall  have  at 
(  time  ceased  to  participate  in  the  Bank, 
11  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  Bank 
>n  adhering  to  the  Convention  relating 
the  Bank,  subscribing  for  the  minimum 
nber  of  shares,  and  complying  with  any 
er  terms  and  conditions  designated  in  regu- 
10ns  of  the  Bank. 

).  Liability  of  a  shareholder  on  its  shares 
11  be  limited  to  the  issue  price  of  the  shares 
d  by  it. 

S.  (1)  The  shares  of  stock  held  by  each  gov- 
inent  shall  be  security  for  all  the  obligations 
such  government  to  the  Bank  and  shall  not 
otherwise  pledged  or  encumbered  by  the 
ireholder. 

^2)  If  a  government  fails  to  make  payment 
a  share  on  the  day  appointed  for  such  pay- 
nt,  the  Bank  may,  after  giving  reasonable 
;ice  to  such  government,  vest  in  itself  title 
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to  such  share,  paying  to  the  defaulting  share- 
holder an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value  of 
such  share  as  determined  by  the  Bank  less  any 
amount  which  the  Bank  considers  necessary  as 
additional  collateral  for  any  outstanding  obli- 
gation or  liability  of  such  government  to  the 
Bank.  Failure  to  make  payment  on  a  share 
on  the  day  appointed  for  such  payment  shall 
deprive  the  defaulting  government  of  its  right 
to  exercise  a  vote  in  respect  of  such  share  so 
long  as  such  government  remains  in  default, 
provided  that  the  failure  of  a  government  to 
make  payment  on  the  minimum  number  of 
shares  required  to  be  subscribed  by  it  shall  de- 
prive such  government  of  the  right  to  exercise 
any  voting  power  during  the  period  of  default. 

(3)  If  a  government  defaults  on  any  other 
obligation  to  the  Bank,  the  Bank  may,  after 
taking  reasonable  action  to  realize  on  any  other 
collateral  given  to  secure  such  obligation  and 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  to  such  govern- 
ment, vest  in  itself  title  to  an  appropriate  num- 
ber of  shares  belonging  to  such  government 
and  apply  to  the  defaulted  obligation  the  fair 
value  of  such  shares,  as  determined  by  the 
Bank.  Any  amount  remaining,  less  any 
amount  which  the  Bank  considers  necessary  as 
additional  collateral  for  any  outstanding  obli- 
gation or  liability  of  such  government  to  the 
Bank,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Bank  to  the  default- 
ing government. 

(4)  If,  after  a  government  has  had  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  present  its  position  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  by  a  four-fifths 
majority  vote  finds  that  such  government  has 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Convention  re- 
lating to  the  Bank,  such  government  shall  cease 
to  participate  in  the  Bank,  but  its  obligations 
and  duties  with  respect  to  the  Bank  shall  con- 
tinue and  the  Bank  may  vest  in  itself  title  to 
an  appropriate  number  of  shares  belonging  to 
such  government  and  apply  the  fair  value  of 
such  shares  as  determined  by  the  Bank  to  com- 
pensate the  Bank  for  such  damages  as  the 
Bank  determines  it  suffered  by  reason  of  such 
violation.  Any  amount  remaining,  less  any 
amount  which  the  Bank  considers  necessary  as 
additional  collateral  for  any  outstanding  loan 
or  liability  of  such  government  to  the  Bank 
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shall  be  paid  by  the  Bank  to  such  government. 

F.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  transferred  only 
to  the  Bank  or  to  other  participating  govern- 
ments at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  transfer 
by  a  four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
shares  of  stock  or  acquisition  by  the  Bank,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  a  government  holds  less 
than  the  minimum  amount  of  shares  of  stock 
required  of  it,  such  government  shall  cease  to 
participate  in  the  Bank,  but  its  obligations  and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  Bank  shall  continue. 

G.  The  capital  structure  of  the  Bank,  in- 
cluding the  number  and  par  value  of  shares 
may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  a  four-fifths 
majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  except 
that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of 
all  the  participating  governments  (and  not 
merely  unanimity  of  the  votes  cast)  shall  be 
required  to  increase  or  decrease  the  minimum 
holdings  of  participating  governments. 

H.  The  voting  power  of  the  participating 
governments  on  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
distributed  as  follows:  20  votes  for  each  gov- 
ernment for  its  minimum  shares,  and  1  vote 
for  each  additional  share.  However,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  it,  no 
government  shall  have  a  voting  power  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  total  voting  power  of  all 
the  other  participating  governments. 

3.  Management 

A.  The  administration  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors  composed  of 
one  director  and  one  alternate  appointed  by 
each  participating  government.  Each  govern- 
ment shall  appoint  its  director  and  alternate 
and  any  nominee  or  proxy  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  it.  Such  director  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  subject  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  government.  An  alternate  and  a 
nominee  or  proxy  shall  serve  for  such  period 
as  shall  be  determined  by  his  government.  The 
Bank  shall  pay  such  reasonable  expenses  as 
are  incurred  by  the  directors  and  alternates 
and  nominees  or  proxies  in  attending  any  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  or  any  committee  of  the 


Bank.  The  voting  power  held  by  a  particip, 
ing  government  shall  be  exercised  by  the  i 
rector  and  in  his  absence  by  the  alternate  aj 
in  the  absence  of  both  the  director  and  alt 
nate  by  the  nominee  or  proxy  of  such  govei 
ment  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  pi, 
vide  by  regulations.  The  alternate  may  othJ 
wise  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Boa 

B.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  sh 
be  held  not  less  than  four  times  a  year  aj 
may  be  held  either  at  the  principal  or  aj 
branch  office  or  at  any  other  city  in  a  parti 
pating  country  as  the  Board  may  determi: 
The  president  may  call  special  or  extraor 
nary  meetings  of  the  Board  at  any  time,  i 
meetings,  regular,  special  or  extraordina 
shall  be  held  upon  such  reasonable  notice' 
the  Board  may  provide  by  regulations. 

C.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  select 
president  of  the  Bank  who  shall  be  the  ch 
of  the  operating  staff  of  the  Bank  and  w 
also  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Boa: 
and  one  or  more  vice  presidents,  who  shall 
ex-officio  vice  chairman  of  the  Board.  T 
president  and  vice  presidents  of  the  Bank  sh 
hold  office  for  two  years,  shall  be  eligible  i 
reelection  and  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  a 
time  by  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Direct" 
shall  determine  the  order  in  which  vice  pre 
dents  shall  serve  as  acting  president  and  cha 
man  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 

D.  The  departmental  organization  of  t 
Bank  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  I 
rectors.  The  heads  of  departments  and  otl 
similar  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Boa 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  president.  T 
remainder  of  the  staff  shall  be  appointed 
the  president. 

E.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  also  appo 
from  among  its  members  an  executive  co 
mittee.  The  Board  may  at  any  meeting,  b) 
four-fifths  majority  vote,  authorize  the  pre 
dent  or  the  executive  committee  or  any  otl 
committee  of  the  Bank  to  exercise  any  spe 
fied  powers  of  the  Board;  provided,  howev 
that  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  only  un 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  and  shall 
exercised  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  g( 
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policies  and  practices  of  the  Board.  The 
:d  may  also,  by  a  four-fifths  majority  vote, 
yate  to  designated  officers  and  committees 
le  Bank,  for  such  periods  as  it  may  deter- 
5,  power  to  make  loans  and  extend  credit 
ich  small  amounts  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
:d. 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  ad- 
•y  committees  chosen  wholly  or  partially 
i  persons  not  regularly  employed  by  the 
L 

The  Board  of  Directors,  within  a  year 
I  its  first  meeting,  shall  by  regulations 
sribe  the  reserves  to  be  established  and 
itained  against  demand  deposits  and  other 
nations  of  the  Bank  and  shall  prescribe  a 
tation  on  the  amount  of  intermediate  and 
-term  assets  in  relation  to  capital  and  sur- 
;  and  such  regulations  shall  not  be 
tided,  modified  or  revoked  except  by  a 
-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board. 
.  Before  the  Bank  finally  approves  an  in- 
lediate  or  long-term  loan  or  extension  of 
it,  a  full  written  report  on  the  merits  of 
proposed  transaction  shall  be  prepared  by 
nnmittee  of  experts  which  may  include 
ons  other  than  officers  and  employees  of  the 
k. 

Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
sions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  by 
)le  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  In  the  case 
quality  of  votes,  the  chairman,  or  in  his 
nee  the  vice  chairman  serving  in  his  stead, 
1  have  a  deciding  vote.  When  deemed  by 
president  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
k,  decisions  of  the  Board  may  be  made, 
tout  a  meeting,  by  polling  the  directors  on 
ific  questions  submitted  to  them  in  such 
iner  as  the  Board  shall  by  regulations  pro- 
>.  The  Board  shall  by  regulations  deter - 
e  what  constitutes  a  quorum  for  a  meeting. 

Authorization  or  approval  by  four-fifths 
ority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
required  for  the  making  and  granting  of 
rmediate  and  long-term  loans  and  credits, 
uding  the  assumption  of  the  obligation  of 
uarantor  on  intermediate  and  long-term 
is  and  credits;  the  acquisition  and  sale  of, 
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and  dealing  in  intermediate  and  long-term  ob- 
ligations and  securities ;  the  discounting  and  re- 
discounting  of  intermediate  and  long-term 
paper;  engaging  in  bullion  and  foreign  ex- 
change transactions  and  guaranteeing  the 
availability  and  the  rates  of  exchange  of  the 
currencies  of  participating  governments;  the 
issuance  of  debentures  and  other  securities  and 
obligations  of  the  Bank;  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  deposits  of  governments,  fiscal  agen- 
cies and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and  cen- 
tral banks ;  the  selection  or  removal  of  a  presi- 
dent, the  vice  presidents,  heads  of  departments 
and  other  similar  officers  of  the  Bank;  the  de- 
termination of  the  departmental  organization 
of  the  Bank  and  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  officers  and  principal  employees  of  the 
Bank  and  the  executive  and  other  committees; 
the  calling  up  of  the  balances  due  on  stock; 
the  establishment,  creation,  change  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  principal  office  and  branches 
and  agencies  of  the  Bank,  and  for  amending 
the  By-Laws,  except  that  Article  5A  of  these 
By-Laws  may  not  be  amended,  and  except  that 
the  provisions  of  these  By-Laws  relating  to 
the  manner  and  effect  of  the  making  of  a 
timely  objection  by  a  participating  govern- 
ment may  not  be  amended  except  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
participating  governments  (and  not  merely 
unanimity  of  the  votes  cast) . 

K.  Authorization  or  approval  of  specified 
series,  classes,  groups  or  other  categories  of 
transactions  may  be  made  in  advance  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  the  vote  required  in  such 
cases  by  these  By-Laws. 

4.  Accounts  and  Profits 

A.  The  financial  year  of  the  Bank  shall  end 
on  December  31. 

B.  The  books  and  accounts  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars. 

C.  The  Bank  shall  publish  an  annual  report 
and  at  least  once  a  month  a  statement  of  ac- 
count in  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  prescribe.  The  Board  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  profit  and  loss  account  and  a  bal- 
ance sheet  for  each  financial  year.  All  pub- 
lished documents  shall  be  printed  in  the  official 
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languages  of  the  participating  governments. 
The  Board  shall  designate  a  committee  of  Di- 
rectors to  arrange  for  examination,  at  least 
once  a  year,  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Bank  by  competent  experts  to  be  selected  by 
the  committee. 

D.  The  yearly  net  profits  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  applied  as  follows: 

1.  Not  less  than  25  percent  of  such  net  profits 
shall  be  paid  into  surplus  until  the  surplus  is 
equal  in  amount  to  the  par  value  of  the  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

2.  The  remainder  of  such  net  profits  shall  be 
applied  towards  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of 
not  more  than  3  percent  per  annum  on  the  paid 
up  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank ;  provided, 
however,  that  dividends  shall  be  noncumula- 
tive  and  no  dividends  shall  be  paid  so  long  as 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  is  impaired. 

3.  The  balance  of  such  profits  shall  be  paid 
into  surplus  and  be  designated  a  dividend 
reserve. 

E.  The  Board  of  Directors  by  a  four-fifths 
majority  vote  may  declare  dividends  out  of  the 
dividend  reserve  in  surplus  of  the  Bank,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  total  dividends  in  any  one 
year,  including  dividends  paid  pursuant  to 
paragraph  D2  above,  shall  not  be  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  paid-up  amount  of  the  stock. 

F.  The  Bank  may  not  be  liquidated  except 
by  a  four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Upon  liquidation  of  the  Bank  and 
after  discharge  of  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
Bank,  the  assets  remaining  shall  be  divided 
among  the  shareholders. 

G.  The  shares  shall  carry  equal  rights  to 
participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Bank  and  in 
any  distributions  of  assets  upon  liquidation  of 
the  Bank. 

5.  Purposes  and  Powers 

A.  The  Bank  is  created  by  the  American 
Republics  to  carry  out  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  Facilitate  the  prudent  investment  of 
funds  and  stimulate  the  full  productive  use  of 
capital  and  credit. 

(2)  Assist  in  stabilizing  the  currencies  of 


American  Republics;  encourage  general  di:< 
exchanges  of  the  currencies  of  American  J 
publics ;  encourage  the  maintenance  of  adeqn 
monetary  reserves;  promote  the  use  and  J 
tribution  of  gold  and  silver;  and  facilii 
monetary  equilibrium. 

(3)  Function  as  a  clearing  house  for,  anc 
other  ways  facilitate,  the  transfer  of  in; 
national  payments. 

(4)  Increase  international  trade,  travel 
exchange  of  services  in  the  Western  He 
sphere. 

(5)  Promote  the  development  of  indus 
public  utilities,  mining,  agriculture,  commi 
and  finance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(6)  Foster  cooperation  among  the  Amerj 
Republics  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  indus 
public  utilities,  mining,  marketing,  comme 
transportation  and  related  economic  and  fir 
cial  matters. 

(7)  Encourage  and  promote  research  in 
technology  of  agriculture,  industry,  pu 
utilities,  mining  and  commerce. 

(8)  Engage  in  research  and  contribute, 
pert  advice  on  problems  of  public  finance,^ 
change,   banking   and   money   as   they   re' 
specifically  to  the  problems  of  American 
publics. 

(9)  Promote  publication  of  data  and 
formation  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
Bank. 

B.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  j 
poses,  the  Bank  shall  have  specific  power  to 

(1)  Make  and  grant  short-term,  intermed) 
and  long-term  loans  and  credits  in  any  currei 
and  in  precious  metals  to  participating  govd 
ments  and  to  fiscal  agencies,  central  baij 
political  subdivisions  and  nationals  then! 
provided  that  any  such  loan  or  credit  havir 
maturity  exceeding  two  years  to  any  such  fi;i 
agency,  central  bank,  political  subdivision] 
national  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  govermrj 
thereof,  and  provided  further  that  any  sj 
loan  or  credit  having  a  maturity  not  exceed! 
two  years  shall  not  be  made  or  granted  by  \ 
Bank  to  any  such  fiscal  agency,  central  ba1 
political  subdivision  or  national  if  the  govd 
ment  thereof  makes  a  timely  objection. 
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!)  Buy,  sell,  hold  and  deal  in  the  obliga- 
3  and  securities  of  any  participating  gov- 
lent  and  of  fiscal  agencies,  central  banks, 
tical  subdivisions  and  nationals  thereof, 
ss  such  government  makes  a  timely  objec- 
to  the  purchase  thereof;  provided  that 
.  obligations  and  securities  having  ma- 
;ies  exceeding  two  years  as  are  not  the  di- 
liability  of  such  government  are  guaran- 
by  such  government;  and  provided, 
her,  that  the  Bank  shall  not  buy  obliga- 
s  and  securities  that  are  in  default  in 
le  or  in  part  as  to  principal  or  interest, 
t)  Guarantee  in  whole  or  in  part  credits 
loans  made  from  any  source  to  any  par- 
>ating  government  and  to  fiscal  agencies, 
ral  banks,  political  subdivisions  and  na- 
als  thereof,  provided  that  such  credits 
loans  having  maturities  exceeding  two 
s  as  are  not  direct  obligations  of  such  gov- 
nent  are  guaranteed  by  such  government, 
provided  further  that  such  credits  and 
s  having  maturities  not  exceeding  two 
■s  as  are  not  direct  obligations  of  such  gov- 
uent  shall  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
ich  government  makes  a  timely  objection. 
[)  Act  as  a  clearing  house  of  funds, 
nces,  checks,  drafts  and  acceptances. 
))  Buy,  sell,  hold  and  deal  in  precious 
lis,  currencies  and  foreign  exchange  for 
>wn  account  and  for  the  account  of  others ; 
rided,  however,  that  no  such  transaction 
1  be  entered  into  with  a  fiscal  agency,  cen- 
bank,  political  subdivision,  or  national  of 
articipating  government,  if  such  govern- 
t  makes  a  timely  objection ;  and  guarantee 
availability  and  the  rates  of  exchange  of 
currencies  of  participating  governments. 
3)  Issue  or  sell  debentures  and  other  se- 
ties  and  obligations  of  the  Bank  to  obtain 
ts  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bank,  provided 
i  such  debentures  and  other  securities  and 
gations  shall  not  be  issued  or  sold  by  the 
ik  in  the  territory  of  any  participating  gov- 
nent  which  makes  a  timely  objection.  The 
ik  may  also  borrow  in  any  other  manner 
n  participating  governments,  and  from 
tical  subdivisions  and  banking  institutions 


thereof  unless  the  government  of  the  lender 
makes  a  timely  objection. 

(7)  Accept  demand,  time,  and  custody  de- 
posits and  accounts  from  others,  including  par- 
ticipating governments  and  fiscal  agencies, 
central  banks,  political  subdivisions  and  na- 
tionals thereof  unless  the  participating  govern- 
ment makes  a  timely  objection ;  provided  that 
the  Bank  shall  pay  interest,  if  any,  only  on 
deposits  of  governments,  fiscal  agencies  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof  and  central 
banks. 

(8)  Discount  and  rediscount  bills,  accept- 
ances and  other  obligations  and  instruments  of 
credit  of  participating  governments  and  fiscal 
agencies,  central  banks,  political  subdivisions 
and  nationals  thereof,  provided  that  such  paper 
having  maturity  exceeding  two  years  as  is  not 
the  direct  obligation  of  such  government  is 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  provided 
further  that  such  paper  having  a  maturity  not 
exceeding  two  years  as  is  not  the  direct  obliga- 
tion of  such  government  shall  not  be  discounted 
or  rediscounted  by  the  Bank  if  such  govern- 
ment makes  a  timely  objection. 

(9)  Rediscount  with  any  government,  fiscal 
agency  or  banking  institution  bills,  acceptances 
and  instruments  of  credit  taken  from  the 
Bank's  portfolio;  provided,  however,  that  the 
Bank  may  not  rediscount  with  a  fiscal  agency 
or  a  banking  institution  in  the  territory  of  a 
participating  government  which  makes  a  timely 
objection. 

(10)  Open  and  maintain  demand,  time,  and 
custody  deposits  and  accounts  with  govern- 
ments and  banking  institutions  and  arrange 
with  governments  and  banking  institutions  to 
act  as  agent  or  correspondent  for  the  Bank, 
unless  such  banking  institution  is  situated  in 
the  territory  of  a  participating  government 
and  such  government  makes  a  timely  objection. 

(11)  Act  as  agent  or  correspondent  for  any 
participating  government  and  for  fiscal  agen- 
cies, central  banks  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  unless  the  government  makes  a  timely 
objection. 

(12)  Engage  in  financial  and  economic 
studies  and  publish  reports  thereof. 
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(13)  Buy,  sell  and  deal  in  cable  transfers, 
accept  bills  and  drafts  drawn  upon  the  Bank, 
and  issue  letters  of  credit;  all  subject  to  the 
limitations  herein  provided  with  respect  to 
loans,  extensions  of  credit,  discounting  and  re- 
discounting  of  paper,  and  dealing  in  obliga- 
tions and  securities. 

(14)  Adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 
acquire,  own,  hold,  use  or  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business;  and  make  con- 
tracts subject  to  the  limitations  herein  pro- 
vided. 

(15)  Exercise  incidental  powers  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers  expressly 
authorized  herein. 

C.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine 
the  nature  of  the  operations  which  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  in  oi-der  to  effectuate  its  purposes. 
The  operations  of  the  Bank  shall  at  all  times 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  territory  where  the  Bank  is  acting  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  policies  of  the  participating  govern- 
ment directly  concerned. 

6.  Interpretations  and  Definitions 

As  used  herein : 

A.  Four-fifths  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  mean  four-fifths  of  the  votes 
cast. 

B.  "Short-term"  shall  mean  a  period  less 
than  one  year;  "intermediate"  shall  mean  a 
period  from  one  to  five  years ;  and  "long-term" 
shall  mean  a  period  longer  than  five  years; 
and  the  period  applicable  to  any  outstanding 
obligation  shall  be  the  period  remaining  to 
its  maturity  rather  than  the  period  from  its 
issuance  to  maturity. 

C.  A  government  shall  be  deemed  to  make  a 
timely  objection  only  if  such  government,  after 
its  director  is  notified  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Bank's  proposed  action  or  course  of  action,  pre- 
sents to  the  Bank  within  the  reasonable  period 
of  time  fixed  by  the  Board,  through  such  gov- 
ernment's director,  alternate,  nominee  or  proxy 
its  objection  to  such  action  or  course  of  action. 


The  Bank  shall  notify  the  directors  represej 
ing    the    governments    concerned    when 
Bank  contemplates  action  or  a  course  of  acta 
as  to  which  provision  for  such  timely  objectj 
is  made  in  these  By-Laws. 

[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

The   Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  da 
March  13,  1940,11  informed  the  Chairman 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Econo 
Advisory  Committee  that  the  Government 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  sign  a  j- 
posed  convention  for  the  establishment  of  j 
Inter- American    Bank.     The   Inter- Amerij 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Commij 
on  April  16  approved  a  resolution  adopt  q 
definitive  texts  of  convention,  charter,  and  j 
laws  for  the  establishment  of  such  bank,  fij 
May  10,  1940,  as  the  date  for  the  signature 
the  convention,  and  requested  the  nominal* 
of  plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  announced  tl 
the  convention  in  its  definitive  text  as  adop 
by  the  Inter- American  Committee  on  April 
will  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Ste 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor;;] 
Sumner  Welles,  on  Friday,  May  10,  at  noor.a 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

History  of  the  Project 

The  present  project  for  the  establishment 
an  Inter- American  Bank  is  the  result  of  i 
eral  months  of  intensive  work  in  the  Ini 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisr 
Committee  and  is  the  outcome  of  many  yn 
of  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  crealii 
such  an  institution.  The  First  Internatki 
Conference  of  American  States  discussed 
matter  of  providing  adequate  inter-Amerii 
banking  facilities,  and  on  April  14,  \i 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  b 
governments  grant  liberal  concessions  to  fall 
tate  inter- American  banking  and  especil 
such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  establl 
ment    of    an    international    American    b;l 


"  See  the  Bulletin  of  March  16,  1940   (Vol.  11,1 
38),  pp.  305-306. 
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i  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  14 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
ragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
Venezuela  all  indicating  their  concurrence. 

Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine,  in 
smitting  the  resolution  to  President  Harri- 
indicated  his  approval  of  passage  of  a  law 
;he  United  States  incorporating  such  an 
national  American  bank,  and  President 
rison  transmitted  the  resolution  and  letter 
Secretary  Blaine  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
>riate  action. 

le  Second  International  Conference  of 
srican  States  on  January  21,  1902,  recom- 
ied  that  a  powerful  inter-American  bank 
st  up  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 

Orleans,  Buenos  Aires,  or  any  other  im- 
ant  mercantile  center  and  that  it  be  as- 
d  in  every  manner  compatible  with  the 
rnal  legislation  of  each  of  the  American 
blics.  This  resolution  was  signed  by 
entina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the 
linican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
temala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica- 
la,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and 
guay. 

be  provision  of  inter-American  banking 
lities,  especially  in  view  of  the  dislocations 
sioned  by  the  European  war,  was  discussed 
mgth  at  the  First  Pan  American  Financial 
ference  which  met  from  May  24  to  29, 1915. 
l  1933,  the  Seventh  International  Con- 
nce  of  American  States,  upon  the  initiative 
scially  of  the  delegations  of  Peru  and  Uru- 
y,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  rec- 
aending  the  creation  of  an  inter-American 
k  to  establish  and  promote  inter- American 
lit  and  the  interchange  of  capital,  to  collab- 
e  in  the  reconstruction  of  national  mone- 
i  conditions,  and  to  perform  such  other  tasks 
the  Third  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
snce  might  entrust  to  it.  The  Third  Pan 
erican  Financial  Conference  did  not  take 
ie,  and  the  Eighth  International  Conference 
American  States  in  1938  considered  a  num- 

of  resolutions  which  had  been  presented  to 
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the  Seventh  Conference  and  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace.  It  resolved  to  request  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  to  study  the  possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing an  organization  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses envisaged. 

In  1939,  the  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  American  Republics  at  Panama 
adopted  a  resolution  creating  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  study,  among  other  things,  the  need, 
form,  and  conditions  for  the  establishment  of 
an  inter-American  banking  institution.  Later 
in  the  same  year  the  First  Meeting  of  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  at  Guate- 
mala recommended  to  the  urgent  attention  of 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  a  study  of  the  desirability 
of  creating  such  a  bank. 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee  began  its  work  in 
Washington  on  November  15,  1939,  and  imme- 
diately turned  its  attention  to  the  matter  of  an 
inter-American  bank.  After  several  months  of 
intensive  effort  in  which  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  21  American  republics  were  as- 
sisted by  a  group  of  experts  from  the  United 
States  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Federal  Loan  Agency,  the  In- 
ter-American Committee  on  February  7  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  to  the  governments 
of  the  American  republics  the  establishment  of 
such  a  bank  and  submitted  for  their  considera- 
tion drafts  of  a  convention,  charter,  and  bylaws 
for  its  establishment.  Comments  and  sugges- 
tions were  received  from  a  number  of  the 
governments  and  were  carefully  studied,  and 
on  April  16  the  Inter-American  Committee 
approved  the  final  texts  mentioned  above. 

Motives  for  and  Purposes  of  the  Proposed 
Bank 

The  establishment  of  an  inter-American 
bank  would  be  a  step  of  major  importance  in 
the  development  of  inter-American  financial 
and  economic  cooperation  and  the  economic 
implementation  of  the  "good  neighbor"  policy. 
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It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  there 
has  existed  a  wide  zone  of  economic  and 
financial  activity  among  the  American  re- 
publics for  which  the  existing  machinery  of 
cooperation  has  been  inadequate. 

The  Bank,  generally  speaking,  is  designed 
to  promote  the  fuller  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Americas,  to  intensify 
economic  and  financial  relations  among  the 
American  republics,  and  to  mobilize  for  the  so- 
lution of  economic  problems  the  best  thought 
and  experience  in  the  Americas.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank  are  enumerated  in  more 
detail  in  section  5-A  of  the  bylaws. 

Organization  of  the  Bank 

The  charter  and  sections  2  and  3  of  the  by- 
laws provide  in  considerable  detail  for  the 
organization  of  the  proposed  Bank.  The  Bank 
is  to  be  an  intergovernmental  organization. 
All  of  the  shares  are  to  be  subscribed  by  gov- 
ernments of  the  American  republics,  and  none 
of  the  shares  may  pass  to  others  than  govern- 
ments of  the  American  republics.  The  mini- 
mum number  of  shares  to  be  subscribed  by  each 
of  the  American  republics  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Bank  is  specified  in  section  2-B  of 
the  bylaws;  this  schedule  is  based  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  American  re- 
publics in  the  year  1938.  According  to  this 
schedule  the  United  States  is  in  group  H  with 
Argentina  and  Brazil;  the  members  of  this 
group  are  required  to  subscribe  to  a  minimum 
of  50  shares,  or  $5,000,000  each.  The  liability 
of  shareholding  governments  on  their  shares 
is  limited  to  the  issue  price  thereof. 

Voting  among  participating  nations  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows,  in  accordance  with  section 
2-H  of  the  bylaws :  20  votes  for  each  govern- 
ment for  its  minimum  shares  and  1  vote  for 
each  additional  share  which  it  may  subscribe. 
Important  decisions  require  a  four-fifths  vote. 
It  is  thus  possible  that  one  or  more  govern- 
ments may  acquire  sufficient  shares  to  possess 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  vote  and  thus 
be  able  to  exercise  a  veto  power  on  important 
decisions. 


The  directors  of  the  Bank  are  all  to  be  a 
pointed  by  the  shareholding  governments  aj 
are  to  be  responsible  to  them  alone.  Gen« 
ally  speaking,  moreover,  the  Bank  may  take  3 
action  which  may  affect  a  particular  natii 
until  after  that  nation  has  been  given  an  (j 
portunity  to  object  to,  or  to  give  its  conse, 
approval,  or  guaranty  to  the  operation.  Tl 
safeguard  of  the  interests  of  individual  i<j 
tions  is  inherent  in  the  entire  plan  and  appes? 
throughout  the  drafting.  In  addition,  it! 
specifically  provided  in  section  5-C  that: 

"The  operations  of  the  Bank  shall  at  I 
times  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  las 
of  the  territory  where  the  Bank  is  acting  ai, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  conducted  in  conform) 
with  the  policies  of  the  participating  govei- 
ment  directly  concerned." 

United  States  Participation  in  the  Est;- 
ushment  of  the  bank 

The  appropriate  convention  will  be  sign  I 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  May  ', 
1940.  Ratification  of  this  convention  by  tl 
United  States  will  of  course  depend  on  ts 
advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States  Sens! 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  addition,  since  1) 
proposed  Bank  would  be  set  up  under  a  Fedeil 
charter  granted  by  the  United  States,  Congr<3 
will  in  accordance  with  the  convention  be  ]j 
quested  to  issue  such  a  charter.  Moreov, 
certain  additional  legislation  will  be  necessa' 
in  order  to  permit  the  participation  of  tl'a 
Government  in  the  Bank.  Specifically,  U 
United  States  must  subscribe  to  at  least  tJ 
minimum  number  of  shares  required  for  pt- 
ticipation  by  a  country  in  group  H.  Consi1- 
eration  of  all  these  matters  in  the  Senate  a:l 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  provi! 
ample  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of  t; 
proposal. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  charter  providi 
that  the  Bank  shall  have  succession  for ;. 
period  of  20  years,  which  may  be  extended, 
until  such  earlier  time  as  it  shall  be  lawful* 
dissolved,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  n 
bylaws,  and  that  the  United  States  agrees  rt 
to  repeal  or  amend  the  charter  except  upon  t? 
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sst  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  a  four-fifths 
irity  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
c.  This  charter  and  the  bylaws  of  the  pro- 
1  institution  are  to  be  annexed  to  the  con- 
ion  and  to  be  integral  parts  of  it.  It  is 
susly  not  feasible  to  permit  one  party  to 
nternational  convention  ratified  in  each 
try  according  to  its  constitutional  pro- 
re  to  be  free  to  change  an  integral  part  of 
onvention  without  the  agreement  of  all  of 
>ther  parties  thereto. 

Powers  of  the  Bank 

le  powers  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  en- 
the  projected  institution  are  specified  in 
m  5-B  of  the  bylaws.  In  general  it  may 
lid  that  the  Bank  is  given  rather  broad 
jrs,  subject  to  restrictions  which  will  be 
;ioned  immediately  below,  to  engage  in  all 
1  banking  operations.  In  keeping  with 
intergovernmental  character  of  the  insti- 
n,  it  is  specified  that  all  extensions  of 
it  by  the  Bank,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
;  be  to  a  participating  government  or  to  a 
I  agency,  central  bank,  political  subdi- 
n,  or  national  of  a  participating  govern- 
t  with  the  guaranty  of  that  government,  or, 
tie  case  of  extensions  of  credit  having  a 
irity  not  exceeding  2  years  to  any  such 
I  agency,  central  bank,  political  subdi- 
n,  or  national,  only  if  the  government 
3of  does  not  make  a  timely  objection.  In 
way,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ction  5-C  of  the  bylaws,  which  was  quoted 
e,  special  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  to 
country  the  ability  to  bar  any  activity  of 
Bank  within  its  territory  which  such  coun- 
nay  deem  undesirable, 
hile  the  purposes  and  powers  of  the  pro- 
d  Bank  have  been  stated  in  fairly  broad 
elastic  terms,  as  is  both  customary  and  es- 
ial  in  the  organic  laws  of  such  institutions, 
iissions  during  the  drafting  of  the  conven- 
and  bylaws  indicated  that  it  was  the  in- 
ion  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
lomic  Advisory  Committee  to  complement 
Aug  financial  institutions  rather  than  to 
dde  a  substitute  for  them. 
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Rights,  Privileges,  Immunities,  and  Exemp- 
tions Granted  to  the  Bank 

In  view  of  the  intergovernmental  character 
of  the  Bank,  arising  especially  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  participants  are  sovereign  gov- 
ernments, article  II  of  the  convention  would 
grant  to  the  proposed  Bank  certain  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  which 
would  permit  the  Bank  to  carry  on  any  opera- 
tions to  which  the  governments  concerned  have 
indicated  no  objection  without  being  liable  to 
subsequent  unilateral  action  against  the  Bank 
by  any  of  the  governments.  Special  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  drafting  to  concede  such 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  Bank  without  permitting  abuses  to  oc- 
cur. Thus  article  II,  A  and  D,  of  the  con- 
vention permits  legal  action  in  regard  to  ad- 
judicated claims  against  the  Bank  and  its  de- 
positors. Similarly,  article  II  C  specifically 
excludes  general  nondiscriminatory  taxation, 
such  as  income  taxation,  upon  individuals 
dealing  with  the  Bank  from  any  tax  exemption 
accorded  by  the  convention.  Moreover,  article 
II  B,  assures  the  Bank  that,  where  exchange 
restrictions  or  controls  exist,  it  shall  be  ac- 
corded facilities  for  transferring  out  from  a 
country,  on  the  most  favorable  basis,  amortiza- 
tion, interest,  and  other  returns  only  from 
loans  and  investments  of  funds  to  which  the 
government  concerned  had  not  previously  made 
the  timely  objection  which  it  is  privileged  to 
make. 

POSTAL 

Universal  Postal  Convention  of  1939 

Mexico 

According  to  a  despatch  from  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  dated  April  23, 1940,  the 
President  of  Mexico  signed  on  December  30, 
1939,  a  decree  approving  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention,  the  Regulations  of  Execution,  the 
Provisions  Regarding  Air  Mail,  and  the  Ar- 
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rangement  Concerning  Parcel  Post,  signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  May  23,  1939.  The  decree 
was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  No.  45,  of 
April  22,  1940. 
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Regional  Radio :  Convention  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  (in  Behalf  of  the  Canal  Zone)  and 
Other  Powers. — Signed  at  Guatemala  City  December 
8,  1938;  proclaimed  September  18,  1939.  Treaty 
Series  No.  949.    9  pp.  50. 


International  Conferences, 
Commissions,  etc. 


SECOND     PAN     AMERICAN     CONFE, 
ENCE    OF    COMMERCIAL    AGENT! 

[Released  to  the  press  May  8] 

This  Government  has  accepted  the  invitat] 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  participate] 
the  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Co- 
mercial  Agents,  which  will  be  held  at  Rio  i 
Janeiro  from  May  25  to  June  1,  1940.  It 
President  has  approved  the  designation  of  l| 
Walter  J.  Donnelly,  commercial  attaci 
American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra  I 
as  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United  Staij 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


sed  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  16] 

ie  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 
ese  are  ominous  days — days  whose  swift 
shocking  developments  force  every  neutral 
n  to  look  to  its  defenses  in  the  light  of  new 
rs.  The  brutal  force  of  modern  offensive 
has  been  loosed  in  all  its  horror.  New 
rs  of  destruction,  incredibly  swift  and 
[y,  have  been  developed;  and  those  who 
I  them  are  ruthless  and  daring.  No  old 
lse  is  so  strong  that  it  requires  no  further 
gthening,  and  no  attack  is  so  unlikely  or 
ssible  that  it  may  be  ignored, 
t  us  examine,  without  self-deception,  the 
prs  which  confront  us.  Let  us  measure 
strength  and  our  defense  without  self- 
don. 
le  clear  fact  is  that  the  American  people 

recast  their  thinking  about  national 
action. 

otorized  armies  can  now  sweep  through 
ly  territories  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a 

Parachute  troops  are  dropped  from  air- 
es in  large  numbers  behind  enemy  lines, 
ips  are  landed  from  planes  in  open  fields,  on 

highways,  and  at  local  civil  airports, 
e  have  seen  the  treacherous  use  of  the  "fifth 
nn"  by  which  persons  supposed  to  be  peace- 
visitors  were  actually  a  part  of  an  enemy 
of  occupation.  Lightning  attacks,  capa- 
)f  destroying  airplane  factories  and  muni- 
works  hundreds  of  miles  behind  the  lines, 
part  of  the  new  technique  of  modern  war. 
le  element  of  surprise  which  has  ever  been 
mportant  tactic  in  warfare  has  become  the 
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more  dangerous  because  of  the  amazing  speed 
with  which  modern  equipment  can  reach  and 
attack  the  enemy's  country. 

Our  own  vital  interests  are  widespread. 
More  than  ever  the  protection  of  the  whole 
American  Hemisphere  against  invasion  or  con- 
trol or  domination  by  non-American  nations 
has  the  united  support  of  the  21  American  re- 
publics, including  the  United  States.  More 
than  ever  this  protection  calls  for  ready-at-hand 
weapons  capable  of  great  mobility  because  of 
the  potential  speed  of  modern  attack. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  were  rea- 
sonably adequate  defensive  barriers  when  fleets 
under  sail  could  move  at  an  average  speed  of  5 
miles  an  hour.  Even  then  by  a  sudden  foray 
it  was  possible  for  an  opponent  actually  to  burn 
our  National  Capitol.  Later,  the  oceans  still 
gave  strength  to  our  defense  when  fleets  and 
convoys  propelled  by  steam  could  sail  the  oceans 
at  15  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

But  the  new  element — air  navigation — steps 
np  the  speed  of  possible  attack  to  200,  to  300 
miles  an  hour. 

Furthermore,  it  brings  the  new  possibilities 
of  the  use  of  nearer  bases  from  which  an  attack 
or  attacks  on  the  American  Continents  could  be 
made.  From  the  fiords  of  Greenland  it  is  4 
hours  by  air  to  Newfoundland ;  5  hours  to  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec;  and  only 
6  hours  to  New  England. 

The  Azores  are  only  2,000  miles  from  parts 
of  our  eastern  seaboard,  and  if  Bermuda  fell 
into  hostile  hands  it  is  a  matter  of  less  than  3 
hours  for  modern  bombers  to  reach  our  shores. 
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From  a  base  in  the  outer  West  Indies,  the 
coast  of  Florida  could  be  reached  in  200 
minutes. 

The  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are 
only  1,500  miles  from  Brazil.  Modern  planes 
starting  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  can  be 
over  Brazil  in  7  hours. 

And  Para,  Brazil,  is  but  4  flying  hours  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  and  Venezuela  but  2y2 
hours  to  Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone;  and  Cuba 
and  the  Canal  Zone  are  2%  hours  to  Tampico, 
Mexico ;  and  Tampico  is  2*4  hours  to  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  Alaska, 
with  a  white  population  of  only  30,000  people,  is 
within  4  or  5  hours  of  flying  distance  to  Van- 
couver, Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland.  The 
islands  of  the  southern  Pacific  are  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  bases  of  enor- 
mous strategic  advantage  to  attacking  forces. 

Surely,  the  developments  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  made  it  clear  to  all  of  our  citizens 
that  the  possibility  of  attack  on  vital  American 
zones  ought  to  make  it  essential  that  we  have 
the  physical,  the  ready  ability  to  meet  those 
attacks  and  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  their 
objectives. 

This  means  military  implements — not  on 
paper — which  are  ready  and  available  to  meet 
any  lightning  offensive  against  our  American 
interest.  It  means  also  that  facilities  for  pro- 
duction must  be  ready  to  turn  out  munitions 
and  equipment  at  top  speed. 

We  have  had  the  lesson  before  us  over  and 
over  again — nations  that  were  not  ready  and 
were  unable  to  get  ready  found  themselves  over- 
run by  the  enemy.  So-called  impregnable  forti- 
fications no  longer  exist.  A  defense  which 
allows  an  enemy  to  consolidate  his  approach 
without  hindrance  will  lose.  A  defense  which 
makes  no  effective  effort  to  destroy  the  lines  of 
supplies  and  communications  of  the  enemy  will 
lose. 

An  effective  defense  by  its  very  nature  re- 
quires the  equipment  to  attack  an  aggressor  on 
his  route  before  he  can  establish  strong  bases 
within  the  territory  of  American  vital  interests. 
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Loose  talking  and  thinking  on  the  par1 
some  may  give  the  false  impression  that 
own  Army  and  Navy  are  not  first-rate,  or 
money  has  been  wasted  on  them. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  recent  years  the  defensive  power  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

The  Navy  is  stronger  today  than  at  any 
in  the  Nation's  history.    Today  also  a  large 
gram  of  new  construction  is  well  under  \ 
Ship  for  ship,  ours  are  equal  to,  or  better  t 
the  vessels  of  any  foreign  power. 

The  Army  likewise  is  at  its  greatest  pf 
time  strength.     Its  equipment  in  quality 
quantity    has    been     greatly    increased 
improved. 

The  National  Guard  and  the  reserve  strei 
of  the  two  services  are  better  equipped  and 
ter  prepared  than  during  any  other  peace- 
period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  we  must  i 
alize  the  outstanding  fact  that  since  the 
day  of  September  1939,  every  week  that 
passed  has  brought  new  lessons  learned  i 
actual  combat  on  land  and  sea. 

I  cite  examples.  Where  naval  ships 
operated  without  adequate  protection  by 
fending  aircraft,  their  vulnerability  to  ail 
tack  has  increased.  All  nations  are  har 
work  studying  the  need  of  additional  ant 
craft  protection. 

Several  months  ago  the  use  of  a  new  typ 
magnetic  mine  made  many  unthinking  pe 
believe  that  all  surface  ships  were  dooi 
Within  a  few  weeks  a  successful  defensive 
vice  against  these  mines  was  placed  in  op 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sinkings  of  i 
chant  ships  by  torpedo,  by  mine,  or  by  airp 
are  definitely  much  lower  than  during  the  s 
lar  period  in  1915. 

Combat  conditions  have  changed  even  i 
rapidly  in  the  air.  With  the  amazing  pro£ 
in  the  design  of  planes  and  engines,  the  airp 
of  a  year  ago  is  out  of  date  now.  It  is  too  s 
it  is  improperly  protected,  it  is  too  weak  in 
power. 

In  types  of  planes,  we  are  not  behind  the  o 
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lis  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  planes  of 
elligerent  powers  are  at  this  moment  not 
i  latest  models.  But  one  belligerent  power 
nly  has  many  more  planes  than  all  their 
lents  combined,  but  also  appears  to  have  a 
ly  production  capacity  at  the  moment  that 

greater  than  that  of  their  opponents, 
jm  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  defense, 
fore,  great  additional  production  capacity 
•  principal  air  requisite, 
r  the  permanent  record,  I  ask  the  Congress 
>  take  any  action  which  would  in  any  way 
>er  or  delay  the  delivery  of  American-made 
!S  to  foreign  nations  which  have  ordered 

or  seek  to  purchase  more  planes.    That, 

the  point  of  view  of  our  own  national 
ise,  would  be  extremely  short-sighted, 
iring  the  past  year  American  production 
;ity  for  war  planes,  including  engines,  has 

from  approximately  6,000  planes  a  year 
>re  than  double  that  number,  due  in  greater 
to  the  placing  of  foreign  orders. 
ir  immediate  problem  is  to  superimpose  on 
sroduction  capacity  a  greatly  increased  ad- 
nal  production  capacity.  I  should  like  to 
lis  Nation  geared  up  to  the  ability  to  turn 
t  least  50,000  planes  a  year.  Furthermore, 
ieve  that  this  Nation  should  plan  at  this 

a  program  that  would  provide  us  with 
0  military  and  naval  planes. 
le  ground  forces  of  the  Army  require  the 
jdiate  speeding  up  of  last  winter's  program 
rocure  equipment  of  all  kinds,  including 
it  transport  and  artillery,  including  anti- 
aft  guns  and  full  ammunition  supplies. 
ad  been  planned  to  spread  these  require- 
;s  over  the  next  3  or  4  years.  We  should 
hem  at  once. 

;  this  time  I  am  asking  the  immediate  ap- 
•riation  by  the  Congress  of  a  large  sum  of 
ij  for  four  primary  purposes : 

rst,  to  procure  the  essential  equipment  of 
:inds  for  a  larger  and  thoroughly  rounded- 
Army; 

icond,  to  replace  or  modernize  all  old  Army 
Navy  equipment  with  the  latest  type  of 
pment; 
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Third,  to  increase  production  facilities  for 
everything  needed  for  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
national  defense.  We  require  the  ability  to 
turn  out  quickly  infinitely  greater  supplies; 

Fourth,  to  speed  up  to  a  24-hour  basis  all 
existing  Army  and  Navy  contracts  and  all  new 
contracts  to  be  awarded. 

I  ask  for  an  immediate  appropriation  of 
$896,000,000,  divided  approximately  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  Army $546,000,000 

2.  For    the    Navy    and    Marine 

Corps 250, 000, 000 

3.  To  the  President  to  provide 

for  emergencies  affecting 
the  national  security  and 
defense 100,000,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  I  ask  for  au- 
thorizations for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  to  make  contract  obligations  in  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  $186,000,000. 

And  to  the  President  an  additional  authori- 
zation to  make  contract  obligations  for  $100,- 
000,000. 

The  total  of  authorizations  is,  therefore, 
$286,000,000. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
quested appropriation  of  $100,000,000,  and  the 
requested  authorization  of  $100,000,000  to  the 
President  will  be  used  principally  for  the  in- 
crease of  production  of  airplanes,  antiaircraft 
guns,  and  the  training  of  additional  personnel 
for  these  weapons.  This  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  direct  estimates  for  these  purposes  in  the 
other  items  requested. 

The  proposed  details  of  the  appropriations 
and  authorizations  asked  for  will  be  given  to  the 
Committees  of  the  Congress. 

These  estimates  do  not,  of  course,  duplicate 
any  item  now  in  the  pending  War  and  Navy 
appropriation  bills  for  the  year  1941.  Nor  do 
they  include  supplemental  or  deficiency  esti- 
mates which  may  become  necessary  by  reason 
of  pending  legislation  or  shortage  of  funds 
under  existing  programs. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  democracy  can- 
not cope  with  the  new  techniques  of  govern- 
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ment  developed  in  recent  years  by  a  few 
countries — by  a  few  countries  which  deny  the 
freedoms  which  we  maintain  are  essential  to 
our  democratic  way  of  life.    This  I  reject. 

I  know  that  our  trained  officers  and  men  know 
more  about  fightir^r  and  the  weapons  and  equip- 
ment needed  for  fighting  than  any  of  us  lay- 
men; and  I  have  confidence  in  them. 

I  know  that  to  cope  with  present  dangers  we 
must  be  strong  in  heart  and  hand;  strong  in 
our  faith — strong  in  faith  in  our  way  of  living. 

I,  too,  pray  for  peace — that  the  ways  of 
aggression  and  force  may  be  banished  from  the 
earth — but  I  am  determined  to  face  the  fact 
realistically  that  this  Nation  requires  a  tough- 
ness of  moral  and  physical  fiber.  Those  quali- 
ties, I  am  convinced,  the  American  people  hold 
to  a  high  degree. 

Our  task  is  plain.  The  road  Ave  must  take  is 
clearly  indicated.  Our  defenses  must  be  in- 
vulnerable, our  security  absolute.  But  our 
defense  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  even  as  it  is  today, 
does  not  provide  security  against  potential  de- 
velopments and  dangers  of  the  future. 

Defense  cannot  be  static.  Defense  must  grow 
and  change  from  day  to  day.  Defense  must  be 
dynamic  and  flexible,  an  expression  of  the  vital 
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forces  of  the  Nation  and  of  its  resolute  wi 
meet  whatever  challenge  the  future  may 
For  these  reasons,  I  need  hardly  assure  you 
after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  oi 
Congress,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
gress  into  special  session  if  at  any  timi 
situation  of  the  national  defense  require 
The  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  cc 
tute  a  team  where  the  defense  of  the  lai 
concerned. 

Our  ideal,  our  objective  is  still  peace — j 
at  home  and  peace  abroad.  Nevertheless 
stand  ready  not  only  to  spend  millions  fo 
fense  but  to  give  our  service  and  even  our 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  American  libe 

Our  security  is  not  a  matter  of  weapons  a 
The  arm  that  wields  them  must  be  strong 
eye  that  guides  them  clear,  the  will  that  di 
them  indomitable. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  a  free  pe 
a  people  devoted  to  the  institutions  they  I 
selves  have  built,  a  people  willing  to  defe 
way  of  life  that  is  precious  to  them  all,  a  p< 
who  put  their  faith  in  God. 

Franklin  D.  Eoosevi 
The  White  House, 

May  16,  1940. 


♦  ♦.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BEFORE  THE  AMERICA 
SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW * 


[Released  to  the  press  May  13] 

Fellow  Members  and  Guests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  :  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  President  of  this  Society  and  of  opening  its 
thirty-fourth  annual  meeting. 

All  of  us  who,  as  students  or  practitioners, 
are  interested  in  this  particular  branch  of  juris- 
prudence, are  profoundly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  today  the  subject  of  international  law  has 


'Delivered  at  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  Washing- 
ton, and  broadcast  over  the  blue  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  May  13,  1940.  Mr.  Hull  is 
president  of  the  Society. 


an  extraordinary  significance.  It  is  no  c 
geration  to  say  that  never  before,  in  the  e 
history  of  the  human  race,  has  the  proble: 
the  preservation  and  development  of  ordei 
der  law  presented  itself  with  such  urgent  a 
ness.  Never  before  has  it  been  so  fraught 
import  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

The  concept  and  the  structure  of  a  la1 
nations  rose  and  evolved  out  of  a  spirit  of 
test  against  the  ravages  of  international 
archy.  In  the  ancient  world  and  during 
Dark  Ages  of  the  modern  world,  there  wi 
prevailed  a  concept  that  each  nation  was  a 
unto  itself,  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  internati 
conduct,  fully  entitled — if  it  possessed  suffii 
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lgth— to  engage  in  aggression  and  ag- 
ldizement,  to  destroy  by  armed  force  the 
pendence  of  other  nations,  and  to  subju- 
i  other  peoples.  Force  reigned  supreme, 
oan  liberty,  national  independence,  confi- 
:e  in  safety  and  security  on  the  part  of  na- 
s  and  individuals,  were  in  constant 
ardy. 

ver  long  centuries,  voices  raised  in  protest 
nst  the  nightmare  of  international  lawless- 

grew  in  strength  and  influence,  and  ideas 
how  to  achieve  a  law-governed  world 
rged  more  and  more.  Three  hundred  years 
the  genius  of  Hugo  Grotius  gathered  these 
tered  voices  and  ideas  into  a  sharp  focus 

gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  a  new  spirit,  to 
lore  and  more  insistent  demand  that  rela- 
ts  among  nations  be  based  upon  acceptance 

application  of  well-defined  rules  of  inter- 
ional  conduct — upon  a  body  of  international 

lince  then,  enormous  advances  have  been 
ie  in  the  character  of  relations  among  na- 
is.  There  has  been  an  ever-deepening  and 
r  more  widespread  recognition  of  the  ines- 
able  fact  that  an  attitude  of  unbridled  license 
the  part  of  nations — in  the  same  way  that 
h  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
ups  within  nations — is  bound,  sooner  or 
;r,  to  impair  their  own  well-being  and,  in 
end,  lead  them  to  destruction.  There  has 
n  a  wider  and  wider  acceptance  and  appli- 
ion  of  the  all-important  fact  that  true  social 
•gress  is  possible  only  when  nations  in  their 
itions  with  each  other,  as  well  as  individuals 
1  groups  within  nations,  are  willing  to  prac- 
5  self-restraint  and  to  cooperate  for  the 
sater  good  of  all.  Only  thus  can  orderly 
>cesses  exist  and  provide  that  social  stability, 
urity,  and  confidence  without  which  indi- 
lual  liberty  and  a  free  play  of  creative  forces 
ist  necessarily  be  precarious  and  the  onward 
rch  of  man  must  be  halting  if  not  altogether 
possible. 

Institutions  have  been  built  up  to  give  effect 
d  reality  to  order  under  law  within  and  among 
tions.  They  have  been  largely  responsible 
r  the  flowering  of  our  modern  civilization  in 
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the  spheres  of  political  security,  social  justice, 
scientific  progress,  and  economic  betterment. 

This  progress  has  not  been  achieved  without 
stupendous  effort.  There  have  been  interrup- 
tions and  set-backs.  Frequently,  forces  have 
arisen  which  have  challenged  the  very  concept 
of  order  under  law,  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
international  relations,  and  have  plunged  na- 
tions into  war,  the  greatest  of  all  deterrents  to 
human  progress. 

That  these  challenges  and  the  conditions  of 
international  lawlessness  which  they  created 
have  not  been  permanent  set-backs  is  proof  of 
the  inherent  vitality  and  virility  of  the  great 
principles  underlying  the  whole  concept  of 
world  order  under  international  law.  These 
facts  attest  the  indomitable  strength  of  the 
spirit  which  has  been  the  great  driving  force  be- 
hind the  determination  of  the  human  race  to 
rise  from  the  darkness  of  lawlessness  to  the 
light  of  law. 

Today,  mankind  is  the  unhappy  victim  of  an- 
other challenge  of  this  sort — a  powerful  chal- 
lenge which  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  achieve- 
ments of  centuries  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national law  and  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions of  orderly  international  relationships.  In 
the  face  of  this  challenge,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  citizen  visualize  clearly 
the  cardinal  features  of  international  law  and 
of  order  based  on  law,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
which  would  prevail  if  they  were  destroyed. 

Order  under  law  in  the  relations  between  and 
among  nations  requires  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  pledged  word.  It  requires  fulfillment  of 
obligations.  Without  these,  the  whole  fabric 
of  mutual  trust  and,  in  fact,  of  civilized  exist- 
ence must  crash  to  the  ground.  Without  con- 
fidence that  a  promise  made  by  a  nation  will  be 
kept  and  that  an  obligation  assumed  by  a  nation 
will  be  honored,  international  relationships  be- 
come reduced  to  the  level  of  the  jungle. 

Order  under  law  in  international  relations 
requires  that  nations  respect  each  other's  in- 
dependence. Unless  all  nations — large  and 
small — can  consider  themselves  secure  in  this 
respect,  they  must  continually  live  in  fear  of 
being  confronted  with  the  tragic  alternatives 
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of  abject  submission  or  armed  resistance.  Na- 
tional effort  must  then  either  be  half-hearted  in 
the  shadow  of  ever-present  dread  or  be  increas- 
ingly diverted  from  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  national  welfare  to  the  intensive  crea- 
tion of  means  of  defense. 

Order  under  law  in  international  relations 
requires  that  disputes  among  nations  be  settled 
by  none  but  pacific  means,  and  that  treaties  and 
agreements,  once  entered  into,  be  revised  by  none 
but  methods  of  peaceful  adjustment.  It  is  nec- 
essary, as  all  right-thinking  people  agree,  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  body  politic  of  a 
well-ordered  state  that  individuals  shall  refrain 
from  self-help  and  the  employment  of  force  and 
shall  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  methods 
and,  when  necessary,  by  the  judicial  process. 
It  is  no  less  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
orderly  international  society — a  society  capable 
of  rendering  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people — that  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  shall  be  governed  by  similar 
processes  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences. 
For  centuries,  efforts  have  been  made  to  banish 
the  use  of  armed  force  as  an  instrument  for 
settling  disputes  and  revising  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. Extensive  machinery  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, of  conciliation,  of  mediation,  and  of 
arbitration  has  been  built  up  for  this  purpose. 
The  efficacy  of  this  machinery  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  It  would  suffice,  if  all  nations 
would  but  resolve  to  have  full  recourse  to  it. 
Only  by  sincere  determination  to  perfect  it  and 
to  use  it  can  mankind  hope  to  relegate  the  inter- 
national anarchy  of  war  to  the  limbo  of  things 
forgotten. 

Finally,  if  order  under  law  is  to  be  stable  and 
effective,  it  is  essential  that  trade  and  other 
economic  relationships  among  nations  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  and 
equal  treatment.  Disregard  of  these  principles 
leads  to  economic  warfare,  which  undermines 
the  foundations  of  peaceful  and  orderly  inter- 
national relations.  Search  for  national  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency,  discriminatory  trade  ar- 
rangements, failure  to  practice  the  doctrine  of 
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equality  of  commercial  treatment  are  among  i 
most  powerful  instruments  of  such  warfai 
These  and  other  similar  policies  have  the  efl 
of  disrupting  the  channels  of  trade,  of  reduq 
the  volume  of  mutually  beneficial  interchai' 
among  nations  of  useful  goods  and  services,  a< 
of  impoverishing  all  nations.  The  result:] 
economic  strain  and  distress  create  social  unn 
within  nations  and  lead  to  resentment  and  oi 
flict  among  nations. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  truly  ten 
fying  developments  in  contravention  of  each 
these  essential  conditions  for  the  effective  fu 
tioning  of  an  orderly  world.  There  has  b- 
a  staggering  multiplication  of  instances 
which  solemn  contractual  obligations  have  b 
brushed  aside  with  contemptuous  gestures  t\ 
destructive  action.  Powerful  nations  have  bi] 
up  vast  armaments  for  the  avowed  purpose* 
attaining  their  national  aims  by  force ;  and  tl 
action  has  compelled  other  nations — even  th 
most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  pe 
under  a  rule  of  law,  including  our  own — to  i 
crease  to  immense  proportions  their  own  an 
ments.  Peaceful  nations  have  been  deprived 
their  independence  by  the  use  of  armed  f  orcei 
threat  of  force,  combined  with  the  exercise 
fraud  and  treachery.  Conquered  populate 
have  been  subjected  to  new  refinements  of  J 
pression  and  cruelty.  Economic  warfare  on 
unprecedented  scale  and  unparalleled  in  its 
tensity  has  come  to  dominate  the  foreign  tr: 
and  other  economic  policies  of  many  natic 
causing  immense  material  losses  to  all  natiu 
and  a  marked  lowering  of  the  standards  of  1 
ing  everywhere. 

The  specter  of  a  new  descent  into  the  con 
tions  of  international  anarchy  which  charact 
ized  the  Dark  Ages  looms  on  the  horizon  tod; 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  menaces 
civilized  existence  of  mankind — of  every  nat: 
and  of  every  individual.  Every  nation  a 
every  individual  should  be  actively  on  guard. 

Our  own  Nation — powerful  as  it  is  and 
termined  as  it  is  to  remain  at  peace,  to  prese: 
its  cherished  institutions,  and  to  promote 
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fare  of  its  citizens — is  not  secure  against 
;  menace.  We  cannot  shut  it  out  by  at- 
pting  to  isolate  and  insulate  ourselves.  We 
lot  be  certain  of  safety  and  security  when 
rge  part  of  the  world  outside  our  borders 
lominated  by  the  forces  of  international 
[essness. 

7e  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going 
slsewhere  in  the  world  and  delude  ourselves 
i  the  mere  hope  that  somehow — somehow — 
;his  will  pass  us  by.  Never  in  our  national 
ory  has  there  been  a  more  desperate  need  for 
ear  understanding  by  every  responsible  citi- 
of  our  country  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
Id  and  of  how  it  affects  us.  Such  under- 
lying is  essential  to  a  wise  charting  and 
lication  of  our  national  policies.  Under  our 
em  of  government,  it  is  the  most  effective 
sguard  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
he  national  interest. 

he  world  is  today  torn  by  conflicts,  the  out- 
le  of  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  the  future 
erations  in  all  countries.  The  world  is  to- 
threatened  with  an  orgy  of  destruction — 
only  of  life  and  property,  but  of  religion, 
morality,  of  the  very  bases  of  civilized  so- 
y.  The  spread  of  international  anarchy 
only  undermines  law,  justice,  and  morality 
>ng  nations,  but  also  inevitably  impairs, 
bin  nations,  these  essential  foundations  of 
lized  existence. 

n  the  face  of  existing  conditions,  we  have 
choice  but  to  expand  our  program  of  arma- 
lt  construction  to  a  degree  necessary  to  pro- 
e  fully  adequate  means  of  defending  this 
ntry's  security  and  its  rightful  interests. 
t  if  mankind  is  to  avoid  a  long-continuing 
iod  of  chaos  and  retrogression,  it  can  only 
through  the  firm  establishment  of  order  un- 
law. Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
d  for  our  people  to  place  the  support  of  a 
oily  united  public  opinion  behind  our  Na- 
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tion's  efforts  to  exert  the  great  weight  of  its 
moral  influence  in  favor  of  a  revindication  and 
revitalization  of  the  basic  principles  of  order 
under  law,  which  alone  can  give  lasting  assur- 
ance of  safety,  security,  and  peace. 

Upon  those  of  us  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
improvement  and  application  of  international 
law  there  devolves  today  a  special  duty.  It  is 
our  task  to  help  our  fellow  citizens  to  a  better 
realization  of  the  crucial  importance  which 
preservation  of  international  law  and  of  order 
based  on  law  has  for  them  and  for  their  coun- 
try. It  is  our  task  to  make  the  immense  sig- 
nificance of  international  law  a  living  reality 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  American. 

While  doing  this,  we  should  constantly  and 
persistently  search  for  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  the  structure  of  international  law 
and  of  making  more  effective  the  translation  of 
its  principles  into  firmly  established  interna- 
tional practice.  We  should  spare  no  effort  to 
demonstrate  that  the  spirit  which  has  made  pos- 
sible, over  the  centuries,  immense  forward 
strides  in  the  development  of  international  law 
still  lives. 

Stunned  by  the  cruel  events  which  unfold  all 
around  them,  millions  of  men  and  women  have 
become  a  prey  to  doubt,  hopelessness,  and  de- 
spair. It  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  us,  who 
believe  in  the  eternal  vitality  of  international 
law  and  of  international  morality,  to  hold  fast 
to  the  conviction  that  law  and  morality  will 
triumph  over  the  forces  of  lawlessness  and 
chaos  which  have  again  risen  to  challenge  the 
very  concept  of  order  under  law — just  as  they 
have,  in  the  past,  triumphed  over  similar  chal- 
lenges. I  am  certain  of  that  triumph.  I  am 
certain  that  we  and  others  who  hold  our  beliefs 
will  not  falter  in  that  faith  or  fail  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  restore  and  extend  the  full 
sway  of  effective  international  law  over  rela- 
tions among  nations. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  E.  DAVIES 2 


[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

In  these  terrible,  tragic  days  the  heart  of 
America  and  of  the  liberty-loving  world  aches 
for  Belgium,  its  gallant  King,  its  great  people. 
I  am  but  one  of  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  cruel  disaster 
which  has  befallen  the  brave  people  of  Belgium. 
What  makes  this  disaster  all  the  more  horrify- 
ing is  the  realization  that  it  was  no  act  of  its 
own,  either  of  the  Belgian  Government  or  the 
Belgian  people,  which  brought  upon  their 
lovely  country  the  horrors  of  war. 

For  me  it  is  particularly  painful  to  give  wit- 
ness to  my  own  emotions  in  the  face  of  this 
catastrophe,  for  I  came  to  know  Belgium  well 
and  to  love  it.  As  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  I  came  into  contact  with  the  strength  of 
Government  and  people  and  made  many  warm 
and  lasting  friendships.  I  know,  personally,  of 
the  thrift,  courage,  energy,  Christian  faith  of 
the  Belgians.  I  traveled  through  the  country 
extensively.  I  saw  the  boys  and  men  who  made 
up  their  army.  I  came  into  contact  with  the 
peasants  who  cultivate  their  farms — the  same 
families  for  many  generations — and  I  respected 
their  love  for  their  soil  and  their  pride  in  their 
civilization.  Belgium  is  to  me  more  than  a 
beautiful  country — it  is  a  country  of  friends. 
Belgium  has  always  had  a  warm  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  American  people  and  today  more 
than  ever  before. 

Under  the  wise  and  far-sighted  leadership  of 
King  Leopold,  3  years  ago  Belgium  gave  its 
honorable  commitment  that  it  would  remain 
neutral  between  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
Belgium  then  gave  its  solemn  word  that  it  would 
prevent  the  territory  of  Belgium  from  being 
used  by  either  belligerent  as  a  passage  or  as  a 
basis  of  operation  by  land,  sea,  and  air  in  case 
of  any  aggression  by  another  state.  This 
pledge,  in  turn,  was  met  by  the  voluntary  formal 
agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  three  warring 
powers  that  they  would  respect  Belgium's  sov- 
ereignty, the  inviolability  and  integrity  of  its 
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territory,  and  each  gave  formal  promise  of  a 
sistance  to  Belgium  in  case  Belgium  were  a' 
tacked  or  invaded. 

When  war  broke  in  September,  at  backbrea 
ing  cost  to  itself,  Belgium  prepared  to  honorab 
fulfill  its  pledge  of  strict  neutrality.  On 
tenth  of  its  entire  population  was  mobiliz< 
into  an  army  to  safeguard  this  promise  whi< 
Belgium  had  given  to  both  sides.  Despite  gre 
pressure,  the  plighted  word  of  Belgium  w 
sacredly  held  and  scrupulously  maintained 
a  matter  of  the  personal  honor  of  the  King,  I 
Government,  and  the  Belgian  people.  Uni 
the  very  moment  when  their  country  was  i 
vaded,  Belgium  maintained  scrupulous  and  si 
cere  neutrality  in  the  belief  that  it  could  re 
on  the  pledged  word  of  governments  and  up! 
the  traditions  of  morality  in  the  Europe: 
civilization. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  honor  of  Bt 
gium  has  been  kept  clean  and  high.  Never  d 
knight  in  shining  armor  go  forth  to  do  bat* 
for  honor  more  nobly  than  did  King  Leopol 
his  Government,  his  troops,  and  his  people. 

If  to  be  worthy  of  life  as  a  nation  is  to 
capable  of  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  i 
existence,  for  its  peace,  and  for  its  honor,  th 
the    Belgian    nation    has    demonstrated   th 
worthiness  a  millionf  old. 

And  so  in  conclusion  I  say  to  you : 

Belgium:  The  heart  of  America  and  of  t 
entire  Christian  and  liberty-loving  world  ach 
for  you  in  these  sad  days.  You  and  we  aj 
sustained  by  the  faith  that  man  was  created 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  so  we  know  th 
love  of  liberty  and  honor  will  never  die  in  t 
hearts  of  men.  Whatever  else  may  come,  t 
names  of  Albert  of  Belgium,  his  great  and  no! 
son,  Leopold,  and  that  of  the  Belgian  peoj 
will  live  while  civilization  lasts  to  inspire  t 
hope,  courage,  and  faith  of  free  men.  Libert 
loving  men  and  women  everywhere  are  hopij 
and  praying  that  the  day  may  soon  come  whi 
peace,  justice,  and  the  rule  of  law  shall  again 
restored  to  a  free,  independent,  self-respecti:! 
nation  of  God-fearing  men  and  women 
Belgium. 

Belgium,  we  salute  you. 


The  American  Republics 
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In  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
United  States,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
sliding  the  warmest  welcome  to  the  Eighth 
erican  Scientific  Congress.  Your  selection 
Washington  as  the  seat  of  your  meetings  is 
honor  of  which  the  United  States  is  proud, 
hope  that  the  distinguished  delegates  from 
sister  republics  will  find  their  stay  in  this 
ntry  wholly  pleasurable.  We  are  confident 
t  your  deliberations  will  be  useful  and  stimu- 
ng  to  you  and  productive  of  results  bene- 
il  to  the  American  nations  and  to  the  whole 
nankind. 

ndividually,  you  represent  various  branches 
science  which  have  evolved  into  distinct  and 
jrous  disciplines  through  the  unremitting 
jrs  of  succeeding  generations  of  scientists, 
lectively,  you  represent  the  entire  body  of 
nee,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  power- 
forces  in  the  advancement  of  the  human 

Jo  single  mind  can  grasp  the  entirety  of 
mtific  achievement  that  has  already  become 

heritage  of  mankind.  No  human  mind  can 
isage  all  the  possibilities  of  further  achieve- 
it.  Meetings  like  this,  with  the  opportuni- 
i  which  they  provide  for  impact  of  mind  on 
id  and  of  branch  of  science  upon  branch  of 
;nce,  are  of  immense  value  for  appraising 
I  correlating  the  results  attained  and  for 
nulating  further  advances. 
Ve  cannot  foresee  the  limits  of  scientific 
gress.    But  we  do  know,  through  records  of 

past  and  through  our  own  experience,  that 
h  new  discovery  opens  new  vistas  and  possi- 
ties.  We  do  know  that  things  have  been 
covered,  invented,  and  developed — and  are 
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today  being  taken  for  granted — which,  not  long 
ago,  belonged  in  the  realm  of  fantasy  or  were 
not  revealed  to  the  human  mind  even  in  the 
shadowy  province  of  dreams.  One  of  the  most 
substantial  bases  for  hope  in  the  future  is 
the  never-ending  onward  march  of  scientific 
achievement. 

You,  scientists,  place  at  the  disposal  of  so- 
ciety the  means  wherewith  life  can  be  made 
fuller  and  richer.  From  your  physical,  chem- 
ical, biological,  and  other  laboratories  come  the 
discoveries  which  enable  mankind  to  multiply 
the  production  of  useful  goods  and  services,  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  luxuries  of  yesterday 
to  become  the  standard  necessities  of  today ;  to 
improve  living  conditions;  to  conserve  health; 
to  make  life  more  worth  living.  From  your 
halls  of  learning  and  from  your  workshops  of 
study  and  research  come  the  ideas  which  enable 
society  to  understand  and  to  master  its  own 
ever-increasing  complexities,  to  develop  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  and  to  achieve  social  prog- 
ress in  general. 

Unfortunately,  scientific  progress  does  not  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand  with  social  and  moral 
progress.  The  results  of  the  scientist's  quest 
for  truth  become  sometimes  the  instrument  of 
ignoble  or  selfish  aims  and  sometimes  the  means 
of  promoting  human  welfare  and  happiness. 
Secrets  wrested  from  nature  by  the  devotees  of 
the  physical  sciences  may  serve  to  create  means 
of  destruction  or  may  serve  to  raise  and  improve 
the  standards  of  life.  The  laws  of  human  be- 
havior and  the  techniques  of  social  organiza- 
tion discovered  and  expounded  by  social  scien- 
tists may  be  made  to  serve  destructive  or  to 
serve  constructive  ends. 

Today  we  witness  a  stark  demonstration  of 
the  possibilities  of  antisocial  and  antimoral  use 
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of  the  achievements  of  science.  Weapons  made 
possible  by  great  scientific  discoveries  and  by 
marvelous  technological  development  have  been 
created  and  are  being  created  and  wielded  by 
some  nations  in  pursuit  of  policies  of  aggression 
and  aggrandizement.  This  compels  other  na- 
tions to  create  and  wield  similar  weapons  in  de- 
fense or  in  preparation  for  defense.  In  some 
nations,  science  has  been  reduced  to  the  sorry 
estate  of  a  handmaiden  of  oppression  and  brute 
force. 

This  is  not  your  fault.  This  should  not — and, 
I  am  certain,  will  not — impair  the  vigor  or  di- 
minish the  scope  of  scientific  endeavor.  But 
this  creates  problems  for  mankind  which  must 
be  faced  squarely  and  courageously. 

The  creation  of  conditions  in  which  the  prog- 
ress of  science  will — at  least  predominantly — 
serve  constructive  rather  than  destructive  social 
and  moral  ends  is  the  task  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship. This  is  a  task  for  all  mankind.  For 
neither  social  organization  directed  toward  in- 
suring the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
bers, nor  the  cultural  and  spiritual  values  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind  prizes 
and  cherishes,  nor  science  itself  can  be  expected 
to  survive  a  too  protracted  and  too  widespread 
abuse  of  the  achievements  of  science  for  anti- 
social and  antimoral  ends. 

Such  abuse  inevitably  creates  conditions  in 
which  thought  is  shackled — and  science  cannot 
flourish  where  freedom  of  thought  does  not 
exist.  Science  cannot  advance  when  it  is  not 
permitted  to  extend  its  exploratory  activities 
wherever  the  quest  for  truth  may  lead.  Human 
progress  is  impossible  without  a  strong  moral 
and  spiritual  foundation.  A  nation  which 
curbs  freedom  of  thought  or  denies  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul  dooms  itself  inevitably  to 
decadence. 

Science  cannot  flourish  when  it  is  forced  into 
the  narrow  confines  of  national  frontiers.  Its 
progress  is  founded  upon  a  universal  fellowship 
that  knows  no  distinctions  of  race  or  creed  or 
nationality,  of  class  or  of  group.  That  fellow- 
ship  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  striking 


examples  of  the  numerous  and  varied  interr 
tional  relationships,  in  every  phase  of  li 
which  have  so  enriched  the  human  race — ir 
terially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually. 

Your  Congress  is  a  part  of  the  observar 
throughout  the  Americas  of  the  fiftieth  am 
versary  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Togetr 
with  the  other  phases  of  that  observance,  it  syi 
bolizes  the  unity  of  purpose  which  actuates  t 
American  nations :  Preservation  of  peace  witli 
and  without;  untiring  concern  for  the  we 
being  of  the  individual;  unshakeable  detera 
nation  to  safeguard  personal  freedom  and 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul;  fi 
recognition  of  the  great  mutual  benefits  to 
secured  from  fruitful  relationships  between  gc 
ernment  and  government,  group  and  group,  j 
dividual  and  individual,  who,  though  separat 
by  national  frontiers,  have  much  to  learn  fr( 
each  other  and  much  to  contribute  to  the  wh< 
of  mankind. 

For  half  a  century,  through  the  Pan  Ame 
can  Union  and  through  numerous  other  age 
cies,  our  nations  have  sought  to  give  substar- 
and  reality  to  these  great  purposes.  We  t 
determined  to  go  forward  along  these  paths. 

We  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that  a  blighti 
shadow  of  cultural  eclipse  has  temporar 
fallen  on  so  many  countries  in  other  parts 
the  world.  We  are  supremely  fortunate  tl 
in  this  hemisphere  thought  is  still  free,  a 
science  is  still  untrammeled.  It  is  for  us  to  i 
to  it  that  they  remain  so — for  our  own  sakes  a 
for  the  sake  of  all  humanity. 

Each  of  our  nations  has  its  own  problems  a 
its  own  preoccupations.  Each  of  you,  as  a  ci 
zen,  has  a  loyalty  to  your  own  country  and 
concern  for  its  needs  and  problems.  But 
scientists,  in  your  quest  for  truth,  you  have  c 
great  common  loyalty — loyalty  to  the  hum 
race  and  to  the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  in  t 
spirit  of  this  loyalty,  I  am  confident,  that  y( 
free  scientists  of  the  free  Americas,  will  a 
proach  the  work  of  your  Congress. 

Permit  me,  again,  to  bid  you  welcome  and 
wish  you  outstanding  success. 


?   18,    1940 
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feel  that  I  can,  without  hesitation,  express 
conviction  that  this  Congress  now  about  to 
>urn  has  not  only  advanced  the  cause  of 
nee  but  has  strengthened  the  entire  fabric 
titer- American  relations. 
7e  all  of  us  realize  that  modern  scientific 
lght  had  its  origin  in  the  magnificent 
levements  of  the  Renaissance,  that  period 
n  the  mind  of  man  was  released  from  the 
on  confines  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
'uring  those  earlier  dread  years,  the  con- 
utions  of  former  civilizations  had  been  sub- 
ged  as  the  four  horsemen  of  the  apocalypse 
>ed  over  the  nations  of  Europe  and  left  be- 
1  them  the  inevitable  aftermath  of  war: 
ilence,  famine,  hatred,  and  ruin. 
;  is  no  wonder  that  for  a  long  time  there- 
r  man  could  not  understand  the  world 
md  him.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  among 
)lars  and  the  right  of  free  discussion  in  open 
lm  had  been  banished,  and  in  their  place 
•e  had  arisen  a  universal  fear  of  the  un- 
wn.  Superstition  and  ignorance  had  re- 
:ed  knowledge  gained  from  free  thought, 
i  experimentation,  and  free  observation. 
5  is  unnecessary  in  addressing  you,  the 
iers  in  all  forms  of  scientific  development,  to 
lunt  the  additions  to  knowledge  made  during 
Renaissance,  but  it  is  not  amiss  to  emphasize 
in  that  those  contributions  were  made  pos- 
e  by  the  free  exercise  of  the  human  mind 
>ugh  its  unfettered  initiative  and  activity, 
'ou  scientists  have  been  free  to  seek  the  truth 
the  sake  of  that  truth.  You  have  been  free 
lse  your  great  powers  without  hindrance, 
l  have  been  free  to  publish  the  results  of 
r  quiet  study  in  your  laboratories  or  your 
sn  hazardous  observations,  sometimes  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  without  fear  that  because 
se  results  might  differ  from  accepted  con- 
ts,  you,  and  even  your  families,  would  be 
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subjected  to  the  control  and  the  oppression  of 
the  state. 

The  suppression  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
today  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  the  en- 
deavor to  control  the  thoughts  of  men  is  there- 
fore of  intimate  concern  not  only  to  all  scien- 
tists but  likewise  to  all  persons  who  believe  that 
science  has  within  its  grasp  the  capacity  to 
remedy  in  great  part  the  ills  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization. We  cannot  but  speculate  whether,  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  free  inquiry  is 
no  longer  possible,  there  will  not  be,  at  least 
insofar  as  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
are  concerned,  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
What  hope  is  there  for  future  generations  in 
countries  where  the  state  by  fiat  has  declared 
that  all  persons  must  believe  glaring  distortions 
of  the  truth ;  where  evil  is  declared  to  be  good ; 
where  falsehood  is  paraded  as  the  truth;  and 
where  aggression,  pure  and  simple,  is  repre- 
sented as  self-defense? 

Many  of  you  have  already  remarked  upon 
the  striking  parallel  of  the  present  Congress 
to  the  same  Congress  held  in  this  same  city  in 
1915.  On  that  occasion  we  were  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  just  as  today  we  are 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  great  organization.  At 
that  time  the  world  was  plunged  in  a  great  war. 
Today,  the  world  is  torn  with  an  even  greater 
strife.  We  all  of  us  know  that  our  civilization 
emerged  weakened  from  that  war  of  25  years 
ago.  We  need  hardly  call  in  evidence  the  com- 
plete denial  of  civil  liberties  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  individual  initiative  to  the  dictation  of 
the  state,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  some 
countries  of  today.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
war  will  bring  about  in  Europe  changes  which 
will  even  more  radically  assail  the  fundamentals 
of  our  civilization. 

We  of  the  Western  World  owe  much  to  the 
Old  World.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  our  hem- 
isphere to  the  intrepid  mariners  who,  confident 
in  the  calculations  of  philosophers  and  scien- 
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tists,  set  out  for  distant  lands,  believing  con- 
fidently that  the  earth  was  round.  And  dur- 
ing following  centuries,  when  our  forefathers 
were  busy  exploring  this  hemisphere,  were 
clearing  its  forests,  and  were  breaking  its  virgin 
soil,  we  received  from  the  Old  World  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  new  ideas  and  of  ideals  in 
political  theory,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  in 
art,  and  in  science.  We  drew  deeply  upon  the 
thought,  the  discoveries,  and  the  achievements 
of  the  Old  World  for  the  forging  of  a  richer 
and  a  freer  way  of  living  in  the  New. 

Upon  us  now  devolves  the  duty  to  hold  west- 
ern civilization  in  trust  until  a  real  peace  shall 
have  been  restored.  But  if  we  are  to  be  true  to 
that  civilization,  we  must  exercise  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  creative  capacity  to  enrich  the 
products  of  our  own  and  of  others'  thought  and 
efforts.  This  Congress  has  held  its  sessions  in 
the  best  tradition  of  western  civilization.  We 
have  met  here  as  scientists,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors. We  have  discussed  around  the  common 
conference  table  developments  in  scientific 
thought.  We  have  exchanged  ideas  and  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  making  known,  each 
to  all,  our  individual  achievements.  Here  there 
has  been  no  thought  by  the  delegates  of  one 
country  of  withholding  scientific  knowledge  in 
order  to  gain  advantage  over  others.  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  the  fullest  exchange  of 
concepts  and  of  knowledge  in  order  that  not 
only  we  ourselves,  but  the  whole  of  mankind, 
may  thereby  enjoy  the  fullest  benefits. 

We  can  rightly,  then,  regard  this  Congress, 
not  as  an  isolated  event,  but  rather  as  a  chapter 
in  a  continuing  and  cooperative  process  of  edu- 
cation. Its  achievements  will  not  be  confined 
to  reports  which  will  be  consigned  to  and  be 
kept  upon  library  shelves.  They  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  letters  and 
science  in  the  New  World  search  for  truth  and 
its  utilization  in  ways  which  set  men  free. 

During  the  days  when  our  forefathers  were 
struggling  to  establish  and  maintain  the  vari- 
ous groups  to  which  they  belonged  as  free 
sovereign  states,  Simon  Bolivar  had  a  vision 
of  an  association  of  American  nations  based 
upon  peace  and  tolerance  and  understanding. 


Through  the  steady  and  patient  efforts  of  sever 
generations,  the  dream  of  the  Great  Liberal 
has  become  a  fact.  We  are  this  year  celebratii 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  association  t 
nations.  We  have  a  community  of  interest 
We  have  attained  a  solidarity  of  intent  to  pr 
mote  and  to  protect  these  interests.  We  ai 
therefore,  in  a  far  better  position  to  face  tl 
difficult  days  that  confront  us  than  were  ai 
of  us  25  years  ago.  Today  not  only  are  we  ab 
to  safeguard  our  rights  and  to  obtain  respe 
for  our  position  as  neutral  nations  desiring 
live  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with  the  worl 
but  the  entire  world  knows  of  our  capacity  ar 
of  our  intention  to  defend  our  New  World  ai 
our  institutions. 

However,  a  community  of  interests  amor 
governments  alone  is  not  enough.  The  peop 
of  each  country  must  recognize  the  value  of  t) 
strength  that  comes  from  working  together  ai 
with  the  peoples  of  other  countries  toward 
common  goal  of  mutual  benefit.  In  this  tl 
scientists  of  this  hemisphere  have  been  doii 
their  part  by  their  common  and  collective  deV 
tion  to  truth  and  by  conferences  of  this  cha 
acter  in  which  the  results  of  study  and  resean 
are  made  freely  available  to  all. 

We  have  thus  achieved — even  if  we  have  n 
perfected — a  regional  international  organiz 
tion.  The  continued  growth  of  this  organ 
zation  calls  for  a  continued  identity  of  polici 
and  of  objectives  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  so 
ereign  nations.  Any  breach  in  our  unity 
these  anarchic  days  can  but  result  in  a  weaker 
ing  of  our  individual  and  our  combined  mat 
rial  and  moral  force. 

I  believe — as  firmly  as  I  believe  that  the  si 
will  rise  once  more  tomorrow — that  the  presei 
menace  to  civilization  will  pass  and  that  the  di 
will  come  when  the  now  destructive  forces  < 
evil  which  men  themselves  have  created  will  1 
vanquished.  I  believe  that  mankind  will  aga 
be  afforded  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  better  world — a  world  in  which  freedo 
from  fear  will  be  established  for  all  mankir 
and  the  right  of  every  person  to  worship  Go 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  know  the  truth  and 
search  for  the  truth  will  be  made  sure. 
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hat  day  may  not  come  in  our  time,  but  it 
come.  Then  will  be  presented  to  the  scien- 
5  of  the  world — to  you  and  to  your  col- 
ryes — the  greatest  opportunity  that  will  have 
l  presented  in  many  centuries.  For  you 
e  the  capacity  and  you  have  the  training  to 
objectively.  For  these  reasons  you  can,  and 
must,  shoulder  the  great  responsibility  of 
ring  your  knowledge  and  your  initiative  gain 
ctical  application  in  the  world  of  the  future, 
ou  can,  and  you  must,  persuade  men  of  good 
I  everywhere  that  the  leaders  of  govern- 
its  must  be  compelled  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
he  past  and,  learning  by  the  tragic  experience 
he  past  two  decades,  to  plan  a  new  world 
er  based  upon  justice  and  fair  dealing  in 
ch  all  may  share.  Only  by  that  process  can 
world  be  made  to  achieve  a  real  and  a  last- 
peace. 

toe  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  times,  a  man 
)  had  a  great  vision  of  an  ordered  world 
.  who  laid  down  his  life  in  effort  toward 
tization  of  that  vision,  said  shortly  before 
death : 
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"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  the  least 
anxiety  about  the  triumph  of  the  principles  I 
have  stood  for.  I  have  seen  fools  resist  Provi- 
dence before,  and  I  have  seen  their  destruction, 
as  will  come  upon  these  again — utter  destruc- 
tion and  contempt." 

Continuing,  and  in  his  final  sentence,  this 
man,  Woodrow  Wilson,  expressed  the  view  that 
the  efforts  of  men  who,  like  you,  stand  for  a 
better  world  order,  "shall  prevail,  is  as  sure  as 
that  God  reigns."  I  am  as  confident  as  was 
he  that  the  efforts  of  such  men,  men  such  as 
was  he,  men  such  as  are  you,  for  a  better  world 
order,  will  prevail. 

In  wishing  you  Godspeed  and  happiness,  may 
I  ask  that  you  please  accept  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  your  hav- 
ing contributed  so  splendidly  to  making  this 
Congress  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific collaboration  in  the  Americas. 

I  hereby  declare  the  Eighth  American  Scien- 
tific Congress  formally  adjourned. 


m>  +  >  + 


PROPOSED  JOINT  DECLARATION  BY  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
PROTESTING  VIOLATION  OF  NEUTRALITY  IN  EUROPE 


eased  to  the  press  May  14] 

following  is  the  translation  of  a  telegram 
eived  on  May  13  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
m  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
nmunications  of  Panama,  Dr.  Narciso 
ray: 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  received 
m  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
uguay  the  following  cablegram  which  I  have 
honor  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency :  'The 
vernment  of  Uruguay  has  learned  with  keen 
otion  of  the  attack  on  sovereignty  and  vio- 
ion  of  neutrality  suffered  by  Belgium,  Hol- 
d,  and  Luxemburg.  The  Government  of  the 
public  believes  that  respect  for  the  rights  of 
ltrality  is  an  international  principle  which 
mid  be  firmly  maintained,  whatever  the  cir- 


cumstances may  be  in  which  the  belligerents 
find  themselves.  I  take  the  liberty  of  invoking 
articles  IV  and  V  of  the  9th  resolution  approved 
at  Panama  to  the  end  that  the  other  American 
governments  be  consulted  concerning  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  joint  declaration  on  this  subject. 
I  respectfully  request  Your  Excellency  that  on 
transmitting  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the 
other  governments  of  America  you  be  good 
enough  to  inform  them  that  they  like  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Your  Excellency  will  receive  a  draft 
text  which  this  Chancellery  will  send.'  Please 
be  good  enough,  Excellency,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Uruguayan  Government  and  ad- 
vise me  of  your  agreement  or  nonagreement. 

Narciso  Garay" 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
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Uruguayan  Government  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  join 
with  Uruguay  and  the  other  American  republics 
in  such  a  declaration  and  is  in  full  agreement 
with  the  draft  text  proposed  by  the  Uruguayan 
Government. 

There  is  quoted  below  the  ninth  resolution 
of  the  final  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  Republics  for  Consultation  under 
the  Inter-American  Agreements  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Lima  at  Panama,  September  23  to 
October  3,  1939 : 

"Maintenance  of  International  Activities 
in  Accordance  With  Christian  Morality 

"The  Governments  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, represented  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 

Declare 

"1.  That  they  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  civilization,  and  their  con- 
fidence that,  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  the 
influence  of  international  law  will  be  strength- 
ened  among  nations ; 

"2.  That  they  condemn  attempts  to  place  in- 
ternational relations  and  the  conduct  of  war- 
fare outside  the  realm  of  morality ; 


"3.  That  they  reject  all  methods  for  the  so 
tion  of  controversies  between  nations  based 
force,  on  the  violation  of  treaties,  or  on  th 
unilateral  abrogation; 

"4.  That  they  consider  the  violation  of  ij 
neutrality  or  the  invasion  of  weaker  nations 
an  unjustifiable  measure  in  the  conduct  aj 
success  of  war;  and 

"5.  That  they  undertake  to  protest  against  a 
warlike  act  which  does  not  conform  to  inten 
tional  law  and  the  dictates  of  justice,  (i 
proved,  October  3, 1939)" 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PARAGUAY:  NATIONAL  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

[Released  to  the  press  May  14] 

Following  is  a  telegram  from  Presid< 
Roosevelt  to  the  President  of  Paraguay,  G< 
Jose  Felix  Estigarribia : 

"The  White  House, 

May  U,  19Jfi 
"I  take  great  pleasure  in  conveying  to  YC 
Excellency  on  this  national  anniversary 
Paraguay  my  most  cordial  greetings  and  i 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  welfare  and  pr< 
perity  of  the  people  of  Paraguay. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'1 


Europe 


WARNINGS  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  TO  EVACUATE  SOUTHERN  EUROP 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  FRANCE 


[Released  to  the  press  May  15] 

Commencing  sometime  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  last  September,  the  De- 
partment's officials  in  Europe,  acting  under  the 
discretionary  authority  which  they  have  of 
warning  Americans  of  dangerous  situations  and 
inviting  them  to  leave,  have  generally  and  con- 
tinually so  invited  Americans  to  leave  war  areas 


in  Europe  unless  they  have  compelling  reason 
remain. 

The  duty  of  the  Government  toward  its  cil 
zens  in  a  war  area  is  accomplished  when  it  h 
advised  them  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation  ar 
invited  them  to  leave,  while  affording  those  wl 
choose  to  go  every  possible  assistance  in  obtai 
ing  transportation  and  those  who  choose  to  r 
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in  such  protection  as  may  be  possible.  There 
:  be  no  insistence  upon  the  departure  of  our 
zens  since  the  Government  may  not  compel 
return  of  its  citizens,  and  the  decision 
ether  to  remain  or  to  depart  is  one  the  indi- 
ual  himself  must  make. 
Exercising  the  discretionary  authority  re- 
red  to  above,  the  Department's  officers  in 
thern  European  countries,  in  view  of  recent 
relopments  and  the  possible  spread  of  hostili- 
i,  have  invited  citizens  within  their  respec- 
i  districts  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
partment's  officers  in  Great  Britain  and 
mce  are  also  renewing  their  invitations  to 
lericans  to  leave  and  to  proceed  to  the 
rdeaux  region  in  southwest  France.  They 
y  also  proceed  to  Spain  or  Portugal.  The 
partment  will  then  consider  the  making  of 
angements  for  their  evacuation  by  American 
sels  from  those  areas.  The  Department's 
cials  in  Switzerland  are  giving  similar  ad- 
e  to  Americans  who  wish  to  leave. 

leased  to  the  press  May  16] 

[he  Department  has  repeatedly  and  during 
ny  months  advised  Americans  in  belligerent 
sas  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Every 
dlity  has  been  afforded  them  to  do  so.  Ships 
re  sent  to  Europe  to  be  available  for  their 
>atriation,  and  funds  were  loaned  to  those 
o  were  destitute  or  financially  embarrassed, 
[n  spite  of  these  warnings  many  Americans 
)se  to  stay,  and  the  Department  is  today  faced 
th  another  emergency  in  helping  them  return 
the  United  States. 

Advice  was  given  yesterday  that  Americans 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland  who 
sh  to  return  home  should  congregate  in  the 
'rdeaux  region  in  southwest  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  that  the  Department  would 
:n  consider  the  making  of  arrangements  for 
sir  evacuation  by  American  vessels  from  those 
ias.  As  it  now  appears  that  there  are  in- 
casing difficulties  in  passenger  services  from 
igland  to  France,  Americans  in  England  have 
m  advised  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 


Kennedy  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  the  appro- 
priate officers  of  the  Government  will  consider 
the  possibility  of  sending  to  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  a  vessel  for  use  of  those  desiring  to 
return  to  the  United  States. 

Other  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  all 
affected  areas  have  also  been  warned. 

♦  ♦  + 

REPRESENTATION  OF  FOREIGN  IN- 
TERESTS BY  AMERICAN  DIPLO- 
MATIC MISSIONS  IN  EUROPE 

[Released  to  the  press  May  14] 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  American 
diplomatic  missions  in  Europe  have  assumed, 
or  have  been  authorized  to  assume,  the  repre- 
sentation of  foreign  interests  as  indicated  below : 

1.  American  Embassy  at  Berlin  (covering  Ger- 

many and  German-occupied  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Moravia) 

(a)  Great  Britain,  including  overseas  posses- 

sions 

(b)  Australia 

(c)  New  Zealand 

(d)  Canada 

(e)  France 
(/)  Belgium 
(g)  Luxemburg 

2.  American  Embassy  at  Brussels 

(a)  Great  Britain,  including  overseas  posses- 

sions 

(b)  South  Africa 

(c)  France 

(d)  Egypt 

3.  American  Legation  at  The  Hagioe 

(a)  Great  Britain,  including  overseas  posses- 

sions 

(b)  Australia 

(c)  South  Africa 

(d)  France 

(e)  Belgium 
(/)  Egypt 

4.  American  Legation  at  Copenhagen 

(a)  Great  Britain,  including  overseas  posses- 

sions 

(b)  Australia 
ic)  Canada 

(d)  South  Africa 

(e)  France 
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5.  American  Legation  at  Oslo 

(a)  Great  Britain,  including  overseas  posses- 

sions 

(b)  Australia 

(c)  Canada 

(d)  South  Africa 

(e)  France. 

+  +  + 

PORTUGUESE  CELEBRATIONS  ON 
NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY 

[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

This  Government  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  send  a  special 
diplomatic  mission  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Portuguese  Celebrations  during 
the  week  June  22-30,  1940.  The  President  has 
approved  the  designation  of  the  following  per- 
sons to  represent  the  United  States  on  the 
special  diplomatic  mission : 

The  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  Jr., 
American  Ambassador  to  Poland,  Chief  of 
the  Mission  with  rank  of  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  Edward  Courtney, 
United  States  Navy,  Representative  on  the 
Special  Diplomatic  Mission  with  rank  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary 

Mr.  Paul  T.  Culbertson,  Assistant  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  European  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  Representative  on  the  Special  Diplo- 
matic Mission 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith,  Hispanic  Foundatii 
Library  of  Congress,  Representative  on  I 
Special  Diplomatic  Mission. 

The  Portuguese  Celebrations,  which  will 
held  in  Portugal  this  year,  commemorate  t 
eighth  centenary  of  the  existence  of  Portugal 
a  nation  and  the  third  centennial  of  her  resto 
tion.  The  week  of  June  22-30,  1940,  has  h 
set  aside  for  the  commemoration  of  Portugu 
efforts  in  the  world,  and  foreign  governme: 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  celebratic 
during  that  week. 

+  +  ♦ 

REPORTS  ON  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  I 
THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUI 

[Released  to  the  press  May  15] 

The  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlan 
Mr.  George  A.  Gordon,  reported  to  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  at  8  p.  m.,  May  14  (Netherlar 
time),  that  there  had  been  no  casualties  amo 
the  Americans  in  Holland  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  It 
John  Cudahy,  reported  at  4  p.  m.,  May  14,  tl 
several  parties  of  Americans  had  left  Brus? 
by  automobile  for  Paris  on  May  13  and  tl 
word  had  been  received  from  the  Americ 
Embassy  in  Paris  that  they  had  all  arriv 
safely.    Others  were  leaving  on  May  14. 


Traffic  in  Arms,  Tin-Plate  Scrap,  etc. 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS 


[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

Note:  The  figures  relating  to  arms,  the  licenses  for 
the  export  of  which  were  revoked  before  they  were 
used,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  figures  appear- 
ing in  the  cumulative  column  of  the  table  below  in 
regard  to  arms  export  licenses  issued.  These  latter 
figures  are  therefore  net  figures.  They  are  not  yet  final 
and  definitive  since  licenses  may  be  amended  or  re- 


voked at  any  time  before  being  used.     They  are,  h( 
ever,  accurate  as  of  the  date  of  this  press  release. 

The  statistics  of  actual  exports  in  these  releases  i 
believed  to  be  substantially  complete.  It  is  possil 
however,  that  some  shipments  are  not  included, 
this  proves  to  be  the  fact,  statistics  in  regard  to  si 
shipments  will  be  included  in  the  cumulative  figu 
in  later  releases. 


If 
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Arms  Export  Licenses  Issued 

ie  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
I  value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
5,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
sed  for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
ng  the  year  1940  up  to  and  including  the 
th  of  April : 
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Category 

Value 

intry  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

I        (4) 
V      (2) 

$24. 00 

435. 00 

459. 00 

,ina      - 

I        (2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

$23,211.50 
170. 00 

23,211.50 

170.00 
2, 300. 00 

S,  131. 84 

5, 141. 84 
602. 00 

2, 720. 00 

23, 800. 00 

94, 668. 23 

10.00 

49,001.98 

133, 320.  71 

10.00 

64,009.51 

Total     - 

172, 193.  55 

255,  285.  56 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

10.00 

343.  25 

341. 68 

189,  690. 00 

1,  509,  520.  00 
167. 00 

469. 00 

3,  328. 00 

218,  159. 60 

24, 707. 00 

18,  274.  86 

8,  348.  00 

593,  672. 10 

1,  409,  605.  00 

18,  274. 86 

Total — 

454, 169.  46 

3,  540, 740. 89 

IV     (1) 

I         (4) 
IV     (2) 

in  Islands 

136. 00 

136.00 

17.29 

1.87 

Total 

19.16 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

un 

217.00 

103,  200. 00 

103,  200. 00 
181.00 

2,  292, 000.  00 

69.00 

20,  745. 00 

243, 957. 00 

419,  400.  00 

Total 

103,  200. 00 

3, 079, 769. 00 

I         (4) 
V       (1) 

uda 

16.00 

4, 000. 00 

4, 000. 00 

Total 

4, 000. 00 

4,016.00 

I         (4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (I) 
(2 
(3) 

VIII  (1) 

ia 

464.00 

187. 00 

6, 500. 00 

909. 00 

448. 00 

6,  500. 00 

64.60 

45,  384. 00 

1,  202.  32 

Total 

7, 151. 00 

54,  507. 92 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

1 

605. 00 

5, 438. 00 

162.00 

2, 163. 00 
249, 200.  00 

46.76 

5, 909. 75 
19, 728. 00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

1  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

Brazil— Continued. 

V       (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

$4,  253. 00 
6, 208.  63 
1, 000. 00 

$29, 353. 00 
83, 014.  78 
35, 347. 00 

Total             

11,670.38 

430,  758.  53 

V      (1) 

2,  500. 00 

VII   (1) 

(2) 

129.20 

108.  30 

237. 50 

I        (4) 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

2.43 

73.02 

472. 00 

43.22 

588.24 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

3, 628. 01 

15, 803.  28 

340. 00 

1, 825.  55 

127, 339. 96 
90, 000. 00 

15, 457, 000. 00 

3,  791. 00 

631.04 

81.41 

53, 134.  50 

84, 469. 00 

6, 288. 00 

3, 791. 00 
3, 147.  58 
783. 93 
214, 034.  50 
209, 583. 00 
652.  344.  35 
36. 000. 00 

17, 164. 24 
27, 011. 00 

52,  988.  82 
33, 318.  75 

Total         

198, 023.  75 

16,  896, 475. 17 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

v     h) 

(2) 
VII    (2) 

Chile                            .    

338.00 

131.00 

5, 004. 00 
3, 500. 00 

34.00 

12, 607. 15 

Total      

131. 00 

21,  483. 15 

I        (2) 

III  (1) 

2) 

IV  <1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

342, 830. 00 

2, 410, 134. 62 

91, 736. 00 

61.00 

178. 60 
5.00 

90,000.00 

359, 314. 63 
73, 040. 00 

2,115,634.37 

2,123,915.35 

532, 672. 00 

Total 

432, 416.  63 

7, 707, 105. 94 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

& 
VII    (l) 

(2) 

45.00 

1,711.90 

411.76 

73, 250. 00 

108, 250. 00 
1,161.00 

13, 400. 00 

38, 435. 00 
601.  31 

1, 680. 00 

1, 965. 00 

Total _-. 

88, 330. 00 

152, 580. 97 

I        (4) 

IV  1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

Costa  Rica  

4.00 

20.00 

2.00 

32.00 

3, 300. 00 

5.00 

467. 62 

8, 168. 00 

1,211.24 

Total    

3, 334. 00 

9, 875. 86 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

v     h) 

(2 

(3) 

VII    (1) 

(2) 

Cuba 

29.00 

264.00 

17.50 

3, 198. 00 

5, 167. 00 
1,700.00 

2,  500. 00 

2, 000. 00 

704. 28 

732.00 

751.00 

Total 

3,959.00 

13, 103.  78 

mm 


mm. 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

Curacao .. 

IV 

V 

VII 

(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

$716.00 
6,  500.  00 

$6.00 

746. 00 

38,  050. 00 

17.50 

Total 

7,  216.  00 

38, 819.  50 

V 

IV 

V 
VII 

(3) 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 

Denmark 

2,  040. 00 

Dominican  Republic 

13.00 
506.  00 

500.  00 

618.  80 

Total 

1  637  80 

I 
rv 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
0) 
(2) 
(2) 

Ecuador. 

125  00 

21.00 
2, 077. 00 

201.00 

123.00 

9,  205.  00 

900.  00 

Total 

2,  098. 00 

10  554  00 

i 

IV 
V 

(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Egypt __  

3,  310. 00 
19.46 
31.00 

19.46 

436. 51 

752.  31 
60.00 

Total 

455.  97 

4,  172  77 

I 
III 

IV 
VII 

(1) 
(4) 
0) 
(1) 
(2) 

El  Salvador 

52.00 
27.00 

52  00 

27.00 

18,  200.  00 

76.  00 

1,  750  00 

76.00 

Total 

155.  00 

20  105  00 

I 
rv 

V 
VII 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Finland ...      

1.  985.  00 
2, 678,  489. 00 

1  985  00 

3,910,386.85 
951.  50 

22,334  25 

142, 000. 00 

460.  000.  00 

Total _. 

2,  822.  474.  00 

4.  395  657  60 

I 
in 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

France 

338.  00 

495,  000.  00 

33,  260.  00 

1, 122,  030.  50 

14, 009, 156.  00 

338  00 

1,  020,  000.  00 

61,  568.  00 

2,  739,  615.  50 
71, 341,  757.  70 

16,  237.  80 
30.00 

240.00 

276,  000.  00 

1,  376,  585.  70 

4,  610, 940. 00 

367,  740.  00 

276,  000.  00 

7,  829,  041.  43 

64,  709,  210.  00 

Total 

21,923,550.20 

148, 361,  538.  43 

i 

IV 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

French  Indochina 

78.50 

78  50 

51.00 

3, 836.  00 

11.00 

Total 

78.50 

3, 976.  50 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

3,  506.  25 
169,  500.  00 
74, 000.  00 

139,  209. 13 

169,  500.  00 

981,  876.  00 

800.90 

9,  850, 000.  00 
36,  000.  00 

11,  711,  400.  00 

36, 000.  00 

132. 00 

8,  000.  00 

310,  252.  75 
712, 842.  60 

611,  384.  25 

715,  621.  60 

3,  715.  00 

400, 000.  00 

Total 

11,  156,  101.  60 

14,  777,  638. 88 

I 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

Greece 

150.00 

50.00 

1 

90. 900. 00 

Country  of  destination 


Greece— Continued. 

Total 

Guatemala 


Total. 


Haiti- 


Total  . 
Honduras... 


Total. 
Hong  Kong. 


Total. 
Iceland 


Total  . 


India. 


Total. 

Iraq.. 

Ireland 


Total. 

Italy 

Jamaica 


Total. 
Kenya 


Total 

Leeward  Islands. 

Mauritius 

Mexico 


Category 


IV     (1) 


IV  (1) 
(2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 


IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
VII    (1) 


I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 


I        (1) 
(41 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2; 

VI  (2) 


Value 


April  1940 


IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 


I 

IV 
V 

VI 


III     (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 


V       (2) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 


I 
IV 


VII  (2) 


(4) 


I  (1) 
(5) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 


Total. 


$21.  00 


21.00 


253. 30 
15.00 


24.30 


292.  60 


203.  00 
317. 00 
858. 00 


1,378.00 


1, 580.  00 
7,56o.OO" 


9, 080.  00 


423  00 
435.  00 
269.  25 
248.  00 


460.  00 
702.66 


2, 537. 25 


27, 165. 00 


48.00 


1, 944.  00 

39, 540.  00 

2, 499. 00 

1, 600. 00 


3, 560.  50 
7, 500. 00 


56,  543.  50 
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Category 

Value 

itry  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

I       (1) 

(4) 

V      (1) 

$116.00 

154.61 

282, 000. 00 

$116.  00 

154. 61 
282, 000. 00 

282, 270. 61 

282, 270. 61 

I       (2) 
(4) 
(5) 

V      (2) 
(3) 

ands.. 

7, 120. 00 

19, 986. 00 
47.50 

155. 00 

325. 00 
10, 800. 00 

16, 685. 19 
55, 400. 00 

18, 245. 00 

92, 273.  69 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

ands  Indies 

75.00 

70, 475. 00 

1, 825.  00 

75.00 

70, 475.  00 
1, 983.  74 
3, 200. 00 

1, 250, 000.  00 

11, 325. 00 

39.00 

1, 472, 250. 10 

45, 782. 90 

318. 00 

417, 106. 12 

142, 274. 00 
68, 000. 00 

150, 013. 00 
213, 510.  79 

otal 

1, 544, 013.  00 

2, 374, 714. 65 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

kledonia 

720.  82 

923. 82 

indland 

22.50 

73.50 

82.24 

383. 00 

31.00 

otal 

22.50 

569. 74 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

1, 916, 870. 00 

202. 00 

1, 600. 00 

2, 390. 00 

6, 125. 00 

otal... 

1, 927, 187. 00 

V       (2) 
VII   (1) 

na 

400. 00 

400. 00 

1, 292. 00 

otal 

400.  00 

1, 692. 00 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  h) 

(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

21.00 

21.00 

j.. .  .  .. 

j             368. 00 

225.00 

65.00 

31, 600. 00 

62,  056.  00 
36,591.00 
31, 600. 00 
712, 000. 00 

280.00 

222. 00 

151.00 

2, 200. 00 

39, 854. 00 

1, 515. 00 

'otal 

31,890.00 

876, 837. 00 

V      (3) 

I        (2) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

VII  (1) 

ue.. 

400.00 

400. 00 

a 

3, 900. 00 

156.00 

8.20 

729.60 

1,  529. 60 

'otal. 

729.60 

5, 593. 80 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

ay 

283. 00 

215. 00 

7, 829. 00 

''otal 

215. 00 

8, 112. 00 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

21.00 

363, 000. 00 

688.00 

85.00 

393, 138.  50 
4, 235. 00 
60, 160. 00 

1,000.00 

1, 130. 50 

1, 130.  60 

Potal 

364. 739.  50 

449, 749.  00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 

(4) 
(2) 

9i 

(2) 
(1) 

$51. 80 

44.00 

80.00 

4, 300. 00 

$403. 03 
486. 00 

403. 03 
841. 76 

Total 

889.03 

5, 720. 59 

V 

I 

IV 

(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 

600.00 

180. 00 

227.  50 

139.  00 

264. 00 
82.00 

Total 

139. 00 

753.50 

I 
I 

IV 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(2) 

9.12 

9, 997. 00 

1.64 

2.47 

Total 

10,001.11 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(2) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 

108, 000.  00 

128, 047. 00 

4, 000. 00 

233,  625. 00 

101,  617. 53 

293,  660.  00 

1, 766, 180. 00 

Total 

293, 660. 00 

2, 341, 469. 53 

IV 

III 

IV 
V 

(1) 

(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Switzerland  - 

20.00 

20.00 

Thailand -. 

1,  543.  84 
1,  774. 81 

1, 543. 84 

10, 480.  21 
5,  300. 00 

12, 320.  00 

156.000.00 

Total 

3, 318.  65 

185,  644.  05 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

Trinidad  

294. 00 

6,000.00 

Total 

6,  ?94. 00 

III 

IV 

V 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Turkey 

5, 610. 00 

33.00 

6.20 

115,760.00 

Total 

121,409.20 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3). 
(1) 
(2) 

Union  of  South  Africa 

49.90 

123. 00 
136. 88 

173, 600. 00 

189, 528. 20 

7.00 

3,  553. 00 

9,058.15 

6, 000.  00 

156. 00 

40, 228. 00 

Total 

49.90 

422,  390.  23 

I 

IV 
V 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Uruguay 

129. 00 

744.  00 

1,  771. 00 

260. 00 

1,177.00 
2,  326. 00 
2, 900. 00 

100. 40 

Total. 

2, 644. 00 

6,  763. 40 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Venezuela 

61.40 

225. 00 

36.00 

99, 120. 00 

42.25 

1.25 

123, 120. 00 

4, 381. 25 

191.45 

14, 900. 00 

8, 946. 00 
5,  500. 00 

17, 912. 00 
16,  500. 00 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

Venezuela — Continued. 

VII   (1) 

(2) 

$1, 115. 40 
7, 350. 00 

$4, 133. 08 
19, 277. 40 

Total --- 

122, 074. 90 

200,  737.  58 

V       (2) 
(3) 

Yugoslavia 

5, 920. 00 

5, 920. 00 

30,  780. 00 

Total    

5, 920. 00 

36,  700. 00 

Grand  total  ...    

40, 160,  290. 90 

209,  791,  480. 95 

During  the  month  of  April,  324  arms  export 
licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  1,313  such 
licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Arms  Exported 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  ex- 
ported during  the  year  1940  up  to  and  including 
the  month  of  April  under  export  licenses  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State : 


Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

Angola                           

I 

V 

(4) 
(2) 

$24.00 

435. 00 

Total 

459. 00 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Argentina      

$23, 150. 00 

23, 150. 00 

70.00 

2,  418. 00 

642. 00 

1,  937. 00 

2.  743. 00 
23,  800. 00 

14,  544. 00 

28,  289.  48 
240,  416. 00 

10.00 

10.00 
7.53 

Total    

39,  641. 00 

321,546.01 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Australia 

176. 50 

713.  25 

318.  00 
6,  948,  530. 00 

32.00 

469.  00 

9,  968. 00 

62, 358. 00 
25, 500. 00 

191,687.00 
208,  746. 00 

Total    - 

88, 034.  50 

7,  360, 463.  25 

I 

IV 

(4) 
(2) 

17.29 

1.87 

Total                 

19.16 

I 

in 

IV 

(4) 
(2) 

30.79 

57, 300.  00 
69.00 

67, 300.  00 
69.00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months 

ing  April 

1940 

Belgium — Continued. 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

$20, 745. 00 

2, 950.  00 

64, 000.  00 

$20, 7< 

2,9! 

119,9! 

Total    -- 

135, 064.  00 

201, 0! 

I 
V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 

] 

i,  000. 00 

4,0( 

Total 

4, 000.  00 

4,0( 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

Bolivia    

793.  00 
448. 00 

8; 

4' 
12,51 

l,ft 

9,61 

950. 00 

9; 

Total     

2, 191. 00 

25,3! 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
02) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

6( 

5, 438. 00 

5,4! 

4,6: 

255, 2' 

230.00 

5,8f 
19,8/ 

1, 197.  00 

600. 00 

16, 997.  00 

141,  Of 
53,5* 
45,25 

Total 

24, 462. 00 

531,56 

IV 

vn 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

J 

1 

12 

1C 

Total 

27 

i 

IV 

(1) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

Burma ... 

90.00 
169. 02 
472.00 

49.22 

i 

It 
4" 

Total 

780. 24 

78 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

VI 
VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Canada 

4,  532. 62 

11,59 

1 

1, 652. 44 
32, 500. 00 

8,81 

32,60 

1,207,23 

9 

177, 480. 46 

975. 10 

343.  44 

1, 234. 50 

44, 859. 80 

123, 368. 00 

177,48 
3,82 
70 
117,61 
109,03 
284,01 
36,00 

6,  283.  21 
17, 365.  65 

41,52 
53,72 

Total 

410, 595. 22 

2,084,07 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 

(1) 
(2) 
0) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Chile 

38 

1,49 

84.00 

1,39 

3,50 

3 

22,14 

7.15 

12,60 

Total — 

91.15 

41,55 

I 

III 

IV 

V 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

1,34 

125, 608. 00 

243,53 

85 

23,75 

408,18 

9,65 

12 

5,64 

110,00 

252, 15 

221,37 

99, 536. 97 
9, 655. 00 

140, 586. 00 

Total    

376,385.97 

1,276,62 
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Category 

Value 

ltry  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

la               

I       (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

$55. 00 

$1, 042. 20 

167.  76 

1,  629. 20 

1, 333. 76 

112, 600. 00 

161.  00 
6, 230. 00 

5,  839. 00 

10, 230.  00 

601. 00 

285.  00 

7,  600. 96 

132, 572. 96 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

4.00 

20.00 

3.00 

32.00 
4, 840. 00 

14, 707. 00 
8, 140. 00 
1, 851.  24 

otal — 

4, 872. 00 

24,  725. 24 

I        (4) 

in    (i) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

196.00 
43, 360. 00 

319. 00 

43, 350. 00 
17.50 

4,  733. 00 

7, 997. 00 
1,  700. 00 

6, 195. 00 

12, 876.  00 

75.00 
732.00 

904.28 
740.00 

otal 

49, 086.  00 

74, 098. 78 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

6.00 

1,  500.  00 

687. 00 

11, 750. 00 

17.50 

717.00 

32, 750. 00 

17.50 

'otal 

12,  454.  50 

34, 990. 50 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 
VII   (1) 

lean  Republic 

506. 00 

600.  00 

618. 80 

1, 624. 80 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

VII   (2) 

35.00 

183. 00 

191.00 

2, 034. 00 

6, 674. 00 
800. 00 

'otal 

2, 034. 00 

7, 983. 00 

I        (3) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 

2, 680. 00 

2, 680. 00 

3, 619. 00 

552. 80 

60.00 

'otal 

2, 6S0. 00 

6,811.80 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
VII   (2) 

rador 

62.00 

27.00 

18, 200. 00 

76.00 

52.00 

149. 00 

18, 200. 00 

76.00 

1,  750. 00 

rotal 

18, 355. 00 

20, 227. 00 

I        (2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

d 

164, 650. 00 

742,  Of.5.  00 

2, 289, 147. 00 

933. 00 

69, 199. 00 

450,  903. 00 

63, 000. 00 

rotal 

3,  769, 897. 00 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

2) 

IV  (2) 

78.00 

197, 150. 00 

3, 445. 00 

89, 872. 00 

9,  658,  759. 00 

78.00 

..    .. 

431, 292. 00 

27,  265.  00 

102, 222. 00 

34,  338, 939. 00 

13, 208. 00 

157, 375. 66 

175,  750. 00 

Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

France — Continued. 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

$814,  729. 00 
1, 900,  259. 00 

$2,  700,  585. 00 
5, 659, 684. 00 

Total 

12,  721, 667. 00 

43,  449, 023. 00 

I 
IV 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

51.00 

3, 836.  00 

3, 836. 00 
11.00 

Total. _.- - 

3,  836. 00 

3, 898. 00 

Great  Britain  and  Northern 

I 

III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

45,  272. 00 

45, 609. 50 
24,  556. 00 

130, 556. 00 

130,  953. 00 
800. 90 

2, 139, 000. 00 

8, 348, 800.  00 
132.  00 

8, 000. 00 

122, 017.  00 

203, 913. 00 

1, 500. 00 

80, 000. 00 

722,  456.  50 

1,  577,  716. 00 

3, 478. 00 

120, 000. 00 

Total 

2, 722,  258. 00 

10, 982,  501. 90 

I 

(3) 

(4) 

150. 00 

50.00 

200. 00 

I 

IV 
VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

37.00 

12.00 

159. 00 

641. 00 

194. 40 

4.00 

1,  280. 00 

194. 40 

3, 064. 00 

Total 

839.  40 

4, 746. 40 

Haiti 

rv 
vn 

(1) 
(2) 

244. 80 

244.80 

6.00 

Total 

244.80 

250.  80 

i 
rv 

V 
VII 

(4) 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

123. 00 

71.00 

23.00 

60, 000. 00 

3, 145. 00 

71.00 

109. 00 

100, 000.  00 

3, 145. 00 

260. 00 

Total 

53, 239.  00 

103,  708. 00 

IV 
IV 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 

5, 783. 00 

Iceland 

1, 920.  00 
83.00 

1, 920. 00 

83.00 

Total    .- 

2, 003.  00 

2, 003.  00 

I 
rv 

V 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

India 

96.00 

1, 122.  00 

288.  00 

221. 00 

944.  63 

4,  763.  56 

2,  483.  24 

789.31 

20,  500. 00 

30.00 

952.00 
1,  000. 00 

Total 

1,  757.  00 

31, 432.  64 

in 

IV 

(1) 
(1) 
(2) 

Iraq  

289,  568.  00 
94.37 
25.85 

289,  568.  00 

94.37 
25.85 

Total 

289,  688.  22 

289,  688.  22 

V 
IV 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 

116,  823. 00 

346.  00 

27.50 

Total.    .  . 

373.  50 

V 

V 

(2) 
(3) 

Japan 

2,  492. 00 

4, 143.  00 

Latvia 

18, 077. 00 

I 
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Category 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

I 

(1) 

(4) 

$251.  45 

289.28 

Total    

540. 73 

I 

IV 
V 

VI 
VII 

(1) 

(5) 

(1) 
(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Mexico 

56.00 

$112.50 

1,944.00 

42,  790.  00 

65.00 

800.00 

112.50 

668.  50 

750.  00 

112.  50 

3,  424.  00 

217, 140.  00 

2,  353.  00 

5, 280. 00 

112.50 

11.211.75 

18,  569. 00 

Total _ 

47,  242.  50 

258, 258.  75 

I 
III 

V 

(2) 
(4) 

(5) 
(2) 
(21 
(3) 

Netherlands . 

15,  972. 00 

47. 50 

155.00 

9, 674.  00 

6,  257.  00 
50, 858. 00 

163, 472.  50 
187, 137. 50 

Total 

57,115.00 

376, 458.  50 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

Netherlands  Indies 

1,  S68. 00 

41.00 

722. 77 
281,075.00 

488,  658.  00 

12, 457. 00 

121.00 

129,727.00 

63, 769. 00 
105,  578. 00 

23,  863.  40 
562.17 
129,  727.  00 
100,  831. 00 
111,  821. 00 
138, 000. 00 

Total.. _ _ 

311,693.00 

1,  277, 131. 34 

I 
I 

IV 

(4) 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

New  Caledonia 

203.00 

Newfoundland  

22.50 

73.  .50 

82.24 

383. 00 

31.00 

Total      

22.50 

569.  74 

V 

IV 

V 

(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

New  Guinea,  Territory  of... 

1,  500. 00 

New  Zealand 

202.  00 

1,971.15 

2,  540. 00 

Total 

4,713.15 

I 

IV 
VII 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 

Nicaragua           

1,  264. 00 

4, 035. 00 

1, 292. 00 

Total _ 

6,591.00 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Ih 

(2) 

70.00 

285.  00 

36, 493. 20 

1,354,114.00 

280. 00 

137.00 

2, 200. 00 

644.00 

Total 

1,394,223.20 

V 

I 

IV 

V 

VII 

(3) 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

Palestine 

400. 00 

400. 00 

Panama 

3, 900. 00 

2, 100. 00 

52.00 

1,441.13 

1,  457.  60 

Total 

8, 950.  73 

I 

IV 

(4) 
(2) 

Paraguay    

283.00 
2, 922. 00 

283. 00 

5, 034. 00 

Total 

3, 205. 00 

5,317.0o 
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Category 

_ 

Value 

Country  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  e 
ing  April 
1940 

Peru . 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

$21.00 
2, 500. 00 
3, 970. 00 
25,182.00 

$8 

33, 8H 
14,34 
50,56 
l,00i 

1,131.00 

1,13 

Total. 

32,804.00 

100, 94i 

I         (1) 
(4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII   (1) 

Portugal 

5 

4 

68.00 

2, 263. 00 

336. 00 

4,661 
36! 
35, 

Total 

2, 667. 00 

5,56! 

V       (2) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

Rumania 

601 

Southern  Rhodesia 

181 

2Z, 

8: 

61 

Total 

62 

I         (1) 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 
VII  (1) 

Straits  Settlements 

< 

19; 

Total 

19 

I        (2) 

(4) 

III     (1) 

V       (1) 

(2) 

100,001 

15,98) 

1,559,90. 

65,001 

111,17! 

Total 

1,852,05'! 

I    ?■   (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

i; 

3, 448. 53 

10, 43' 

5,30( 

2,63; 

193,121 

Total    . 

3, 448.  53 

211,501 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 

(3) 

11 

3,09- 

1,  500. 00 

6,001 

Total 

1,500.00 

9,  111 

I        (2) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

148,13.' 

158,751 

6, 900. 00 
8, 250. 00 

1,191,08" 
17.07C 

14,23* 

1, 30f 

46,  955. 00 
29, 310. 00 

102, 171 
70, 34^ 

Total 

91,415.00 

1,703,091 

I        (1) 

(4) 

HI     (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

61 

131 

173,  «0( 

88.20 

32! 

253.00 

2,10; 

3,42'. 

6.00C 

15f 

40,06< 

341.  20 

225, 875 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

V       (3) 

120, 512 

18,    1940 


Category 

Value 

mtry  of  destination 

April  1940 

4  months  end- 
ing April  30, 
1940 

iy 

I        (4) 
IV     (1) 

(2) 

$192.  00 

744.00 

1, 898. 00 

$231. 00 

1, 177. 00 
2, 141. 00 

"otal. 

2, 834.  00 

3,  549. 00 

I         (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

tela 

61.40 

246.00 

39.00 

28, 000.  00 

42.25 

1.25 

5,  900.  00 

2,  862. 25 

191.  45 

14, 900.  00 

15.  044.  00 

2, 011.  00 
1, 139.  78 

37,011.00 
5, 921.  00 
8,  540.  40 

rotal 

9, 094.  28 

112,816.50 

V       (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

avia 

63, 000.  00 

23, 315. 00 

31,  080.  00 

31, 080.  00 

total 

31, 080. 00 

117, 395. 00 

Jrand  total 

17,  570, 213. 97 

78, 732, 177.  64 

Arms  Import  Licenses  Issued 

le  table  printed  below  indicates  the  char- 
r,  value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  the  arms, 
mnition,  and  implements  of  war  licensed 
import  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
th  of  April  1940 : 


Country  of  origin 

Category 

Value 

Total 

ilia 

V  (2) 

V  (3) 
I        (4) 
VII  (1) 
I        (2) 

(4) 

V  (2) 

V  (2) 

V  (2) 

$10.  00 
500.00 
575.  36 

3,  525.  00 

4,  650.  00 

41.00 

3,  474.  00 

550.  00 

3,  840.  00 

$10. 00 

500. 00 

a 

}           4,100.36 
1 

Britain.. 

0 

V           8,165.00 
550.00 

of  South  Africa 

3, 840. 00 

rotal 

17, 165.  36 

uring  the  month  of  March,  16  arms  import 
lses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  67  such 
lses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Categories  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  War 

he  categories  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
nents  of  war  in  the  appropriate  column  of 
tables  printed  above  are  the  categories  into 
ch  those  articles  were  divided  in  the  Presi- 
t's  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937,  enumerat- 
the  articles  which  would  be  considered  as 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  May  1, 1937  [see  pages  119-120  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  January  27,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  31)]. 

Special  Statistics  in  Regard  to  Arms  Exports 
to  Cuba 

In  compliance  with  article  II  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  to 
suppress  smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  March 
11,  1926,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
clearance  of  shipments  of  merchandise  by  water, 
air,  or  land,  from  any  of  the  ports  of  either 
country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  other  country, 
shall  be  denied  when  such  shipment  comprises 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited 
or  restricted  in  the  country  to  which  such  ship- 
ment is  destined,  unless  in  this  last  case  there 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  requisites  de- 
manded by  the  laws  of  both  countries." 

and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba  which 
restrict  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  by  requiring 
an  import  permit  for  each  shipment,  export 
licenses  for  shipments  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  Cuba  are  required 
for  the  articles  enumerated  below  in  addition 
to  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  President's 
proclamation  of  May  1,  1937 : 

( 1 )  Arms  and  small  arms  using  ammunition 
of  caliber  .22  or  less,  other  than  those  classed 
as  toys. 

(2)  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  of 
all  kinds  and  calibers,  other  than  those  classed 
as  toys,  and  of  guns  and  machine  guns. 

(3)  Ammunition  for  the  arms  and  small  arms 
under  (1)  above. 

(4)  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 
with  cross-guard  hilts. 

(5)  Explosives  as  follows :  explosive  powders 
of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes ;  nitrocellulose  hav- 
ing a  nitrogen  content  of  12  percent  or  less; 
diphenylamine ;  dynamite  of  all  kinds;  nitro- 
glycerine; alkaline  nitrates  (ammonium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  nitrate);  nitric  acid;  nitro- 
benzene (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane) ;  sulphur; 
sulphuric  acid ;  chlorate  of  potash ;  and  acetones. 

(6)  Tear  gas  (C6H6C0CH2C1)  and  other 
similar  nontoxic  gases  and  apparatus  designed 
for  the  storage  or  projection  of  such  gases. 
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The  table  printed  below  indicates,  in  respect 
to  licenses  authorizing  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
of  the  articles  and  commodities  listed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  during  April  1940,  the  number  of  licenses 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  and  commodities 
described  in  the  licenses : 


Number  of  licenses 

Section 

Value 

Total 

34 

(1) 

$460.  85 

133.00 

3, 618. 00 

18,481.68 

1 

(2) 

J-  $22, 693.  53 

(3)... 

(5)         

1 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  value 
of  the  articles  and  commodities  listed  above  ex- 
ported to  Cuba  during  April  1940  under  licenses 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 


Section 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(5) 


Value 


$1,859.00 

1,294.00 

10, 096. 00 

24, 119. 70 


Total 


$37, 368. 70 


Tin-Plate  Scrap 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  number 
of  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1940,  up  to 
and  including  the  month  of  April,  authorizing 
the  export  of  tin-plate  scrap  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  approved  February  15,  1936, 


and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  t( 
gether  with  the  number  of  tons  authorized  t 
be  exported  and  the  value  thereof : 


April  1940 

4  months  ending 
April  30,  1940 

Country  of  destination 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total  value 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total  val 

160 

$2, 960. 00 

2,589 

$49,853. 

During  the  month  of  April,  4  tin-plate  sera 
licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  40  sue 
licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 

Helium 

The  table  printed  below  gives  the  essenti 
information  in  regard  to  the  licenses  issued  du 
ing  the  month  of  April  1940,  authorizing  tl 
exportation  of  helium  gas  under  the  provisioi 
of  the  act  approved  on  September  1,  1937,  ar 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto : 


Applicant  for  license 


The  Ohio  Chemical 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Linde  Air  Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Purchaser  in  for- 
eign country 


College  of 
France. 

"The  Lux  So- 
lar" Amalfi  & 
Cia.,  Ltda. 


Country  of 
destination 


France-.. 
Uruguay- 


Quantity 

in  cubic 

feet 


2 

0. 0706 


TV 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


[Released  to  the  press  May  ]8] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  since  May  4, 
If ).'t0: 

Monnett  B.  Davis,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been 
designated  first  secretary  of  embassy  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 


Christian  M.  Ravndal,  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  co 
sul  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been  desi 
nated  second  secretary  of  embassy  at  Buen 
Aires  and  will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

William  Barnes,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  vice  co 
sul  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been  desi 
nated  third  secretary  of  embassy  at  Buen 
Aires  and  will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 


In 


Y    18,    1940 

larrison  Lewis,  of  Beverley  Hills,  Calif., 
;  consul  at  Calcutta,  India,  has  been  assigned 
duty  in  the  Department  of  State, 
toward  Bucknell,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  first 
•etary  of  embassy  at  Madrid,  Spain,  has  been 
gned  as  consul  general  at  Madrid  and  will 
re  in  dual  capacity. 

ohn  H.  Morgan,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  sec- 
l  secretary  of  embassy  at  Madrid,  Spain,  has 
n  assigned  as  consul  at  Madrid  and  will  serve 
lual  capacity. 

Sari  T.  Crain,  of  Huntsville,  111.,  third  secre- 
y  of  embassy  at  Madrid,  Spain,  has  been 
gned  as  vice  consul  at  Madrid  and  will  serve 
lual  capacity. 

tobert  F.  Fernald,  of  Ellsworth,  Maine,  con- 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  has  been  designated  sec- 
l  secretary  of  embassy  at  Madrid  and  will 
re  in  dual  capacity. 

lontgomery  H.  Colladay,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
rd  secretary  of  legation  and  consul  at  Tallinn, 
onia,  has  been  designated  second  secretary 
egation  at  Tallinn  and  will  continue  to  serve 
dual  capacity. 

Villiam  E.  Scotten,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  third 
retary  of  legation  and  consul  at  Bucharest, 
mania,  has  been  designated  second  secretary 
legation  at  Bucharest  and  will  continue  to 
ve  in  dual  capacity. 

Jeorge  F.  Kennan,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  sec- 
1  secretary  of  embassy  at  Berlin,  Germany, 
i  been  designated  first  secretary  of  embassy 
Berlin. 

lobert  Lacy  Smyth,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  sec- 
1  secretary  of  embassy  at  Peiping,  China,  has 
n  designated  first  secretary  of  embassy  at 
iping. 

Lngus  I.  Ward,  of  Chassell,  Mich.,  second 
retary  of  embassy  and  consul  at  Moscow, 
ion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has  been 
ignated  first  secretary  of  embassy  at  Moscow 

I  will  continue  to  serve  in  dual  capacity. 
William  S.  Farrell,  of  Miller  Place,  Long 
and,  N.  Y.,  third  secretary  of  legation  and 
isul  at  Baghdad,  Iraq,  has  been  designated 
ond  secretary  of  legation  at  Baghdad  and 

II  continue  to  serve  in  dual  capacity. 
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James  H.  Wright,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  third 
secretary  of  embassy  and  consul  at  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, has  been  designated  second  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Bogota  and  will  continue  to  serve 
in  dual  capacity. 

James  K.  Penfield,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
now  serving  in  the  Department  of  State,  has 
been  assigned  as  consul  at  Godthaab,  Greenland, 
where  an  American  consulate  will  be  established. 

George  Lybrook  West,  Jr.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  now  serving  in  the  Department  of 
State,  has  been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at 
Godthaab,  Greenland. 

Glion  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo., 
vice  consul  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has 
been  designated  third  secretary  of  legation  and 
vice  consul  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  and  will 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 

David  K.  Newman,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  clerk 
at  Leopoldville,  Belgian  Congo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  consul  at  Leopoldville. 


Legislation 


An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Commerce,  and  Justice,  and  for  The  Judiciary, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Public,  No.  508,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 
35  pp.     100. 

Three  Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State ;  Fiscal  Tears  1940  and  1941 : 
Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  three  supplemental  estimates  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1940  and  1941,  amounting  to  .$28,500,  and  five 
drafts  of  proposed  provisions  pertaining  to  existing 
appropriations  for  that  department.  (H.  Doc.  731, 
7Gth  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     4  pp.     5tf. 

Draft  of  Proposed  Provision,  Contingent  Expenses, 
Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State,  1940  and  1941 : 
Communication  f!rom  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision 
pertaining  to  the  appropriations  "Contingent  expenses, 
Foreign  Service,"  Department  of  State,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1940  and  1941.  (H.  Doc.  745,  76th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.)     '2  pp.     5tf. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  Netherlands 

By  a  communication  dated  April  22,  1940,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  informed  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
has  renewed  the  mandate  of  Mr.  A.  Anema  as 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

Switzerland 

By  a  communication  dated  April  15, 1940,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  informed  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  appointed 
Mr.  Robert  Haab,  Doctor  of  Laws,  professor  of 
civil  law  and  commercial  law  in  the  University 
of  Basel,  as  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Walter 
Burckhardt,  deceased. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

New  Zealand 

There  is  quoted  below  the  text  of  a  circular 
letter  from  the  League  of  Nations  dated  April 
24,  1940,  regarding  the  termination  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice by  New  Zealand  and  the  acceptance  thereof 
on  new  conditions : 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  communication  dated  March  30th, 
1940,  has  notified  me  of  the  termination  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  (Article  36, 
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paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court 
which  was  effected  by  a  Declaration  made  i 
September  1929  and  ratified  by  an  instrumei 
deposited  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  ( 
Nations  on  March  29th,  1930,  subject  to  tl 
exceptions  and  conditions  contained  in  the  sai 
Declaration,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  tl 
date  of  ratification,  and  thereafter  until  notii 
was  given  to  terminate  the  acceptance  (see  C.  1 
252.1929.V.  of  October  5th,  1929,  and  C.  L.  5 
1930. V.  of  April  8th,  1930). 

"By  a  further  communication  dated  April  Is 
1940,  the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealan 
in  London  notified  me  of  the  acceptance  of  tl 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  by  H 
Majesty's  Government  in  New  Zealand,  for  a  fu 
ther  period.  This  communication  reads  i 
follows : 

"'I  refer  to  my  letter  of  the  30th  Marc 
notifying  you  of  the  termination  by  H 
Majesty's  Government  in  New  Zealand  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanei 
Court  of  International  Justice  in  conformit 
with  paragraph  2  of  Article  36  of  the  Statul 
of  the  Court. 

"  'I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  thi 
the  New  Zealand  Government  have  been  coi 
sidering  the  conditions  under  which  they  woul 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  Optional  Clause  fc 
a  further  period,  and,  in  accordance  with  tli 
directions  I  have  received,  I  hereby,  on  behal 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Dominio 
of  New  Zealand,  accept  as  compulsory  ips 
facto  and  without  special  convention,  on  cor 
dition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisdiction  of  tli 
Court,  in  conformity  with  paragraph  2  of  Ai 
tide  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  for  a  perio 
of  five  years  from  to-day's  date  and  thereafte 
until  such  time  as  notice  may  be  given  to  termi 
nate  the  acceptance,  over  all  disputes  arisin 
after  the  29th  March,  1930,  with  regard  to  situ 
ations  or  facts  subsequent  to  the  said  date,  othe 
than : — 

"  'Disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  t 
the  dispute  have  agreed  or  shall  agree  to  hav 
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:ourse  to  some  other  method  of  peaceful 
tlement ; 

I  'Disputes  with  the  Government  of  any  other 
>mber  of  the  League  which  is  a  member  of 
i  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  of 
lich  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  such  manner 
the  parties  have  agreed  or  shall  agree ; 
!  'Disputes  with  regard  to  questions  which  by 
;ernational  law  fall  exclusively  within  the 
;isdiction  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
I  'Disputes  arising  out  of  events  occurring  at 
ime  when  His  Majesty's  Government  in  New 
aland  were  involved  in  hostilities. 
;"And  subject  to  the  condition  that  His 
ijesty's  Government  in  the  Dominion  of  New 
aland  reserve  the  right  to  require  that  pro- 
idings  in  the  Court  shall  be  suspended  in 
spect  of  any  dispute  which  has  been  submitted 
and  is  under  consideration  by  the  Council  of 
3  League  of  Nations,  provided  that  notice  to 
spend  is  given  after  the  dispute  has  been  sub- 
itted  to  the  Council  and  is  given  within  ten 
ys  of  the  notification  of  the  initiation  of  the 
oceedings  in  the  Court,  and  provided  also  that 
ch  suspension  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of 
elve  months  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be 
reed  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  deter- 
ined  by  a  decision  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
mncil  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute.'  r 

EDUCATION 

oces-Verbal  Concerning  the  Application 
of  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII,  and 
XIII  of  the  Convention  of  October  11, 
1933,  for  Facilitating  the  International 
Circulation  of  Films  of  an  Educational 
Character 

urma 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
:  Nations  dated  April  19,  1940,  the  British 
overnment  notified  to  the  Secretary  General, 
i  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  IV, 
iragraph  2  of  the  Proces-Verbal  of  Septem- 
}r  12,  1938,  Concerning  the  Application  of 
rticles  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII,  and  XIII  of 
le  Convention  of  October  11,  1933,  for  Facili- 
iting  the  International  Circulation  of  Films  of 
i  Educational  Character,  of  its  desire  that  the 
roces-verbal  should  apply  to  British  Burma, 
he  notification  was  received  by  the  Secretariat 
f  the  League  on  April  2, 1940. 
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Iraq 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  April  17,  1940,  the 
Proces-Verbal  of  September  12,  1938,  Concern- 
ing the  Application  of  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
IX,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  Convention  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1933,  for  Facilitating  the  International 
Circulation  of  Films  of  an  Educational  Char- 
acter was  signed  on  behalf  of  Iraq  on  April  10, 
1940. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  April  24,  1940,  the 
British  Government  notified  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle IV,  paragraph  2  of  the  Proces-Verbal  of 
September  12,  1938,  concerning  the  application 
of  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  XII,  and  XIII 
of  the  Convention  of  October  11, 1933,  for  Facil- 
itating the  International  Circulation  of  Films 
of  an  Educational  Character,  of  its  desire  that 
the  proces-verbal  should  now  apply  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  notification  was  received  by  the 
Secretariat  on  April  15,  1940. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  proces-verbal  has  been  signed  by  the 
following  countries:  Australia,  including 
Papua,  Norfolk  Island,  New  Guinea  and 
Nauru;  Brazil;  Denmark;  Egypt;  Great  Brit- 
ain; Greece;  India;  Iraq;  Ireland;  Latvia; 
Monaco;  Norway;  Poland;  Sweden;  Switzer- 
land; and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Convention  for  Facilitating  the  Interna- 
tional Circulation  of  Films  of  an  Educa- 
tional Character 

France 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  April  24,  1940,  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  by  France  of  the  Con- 
vention for  Facilitating  the  International  Cir- 
culation of  Films  of  an  Educational  Character, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  October  11,  1933,  was  de- 
posited with  the  Secretariat  on  April  12,  1940. 
The  ratification  was  made  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion which  reads  in  translation  as  follows: 
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"The  French  Government  declares  that  in 
accepting  this  convention,  it  reserves  the  right 
provided  in  article  IX,  and  assumes  no  obliga- 
tion as  regards  its  colonies  or  protectorates  or 
the  territories  placed  under  its  mandate." 

SLAVERY 

International  Slavery   Convention   (Treaty 
Series  No.  778) 

Burma 

There  is  quoted  below  the  text  of  a  circular 
letter  from  the  League  of  Nations  dated  April 
24,  1940,  regarding  the  application  to  Burma 
of  the  International  Slavery  Convention  signed 
at  Geneva  on  September  25,  1926 : 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Em- 
peror of  India,  has  notified  me  as  follows: 

"  'As  Burma  was  separated  from  India  on 
April  1st,  1937,  and  now  possesses  the  status 
of  a  British  overseas  territory,  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention concluded  at  Geneva  on  September 
25th,  1926,  is  to  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  9,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
signature  and  ratification  of  the  Convention  in 
respect  of  the  British  Empire,  as  having  applied 
from  April  1st,  1937,  to  Burma.' 

"This  notification  is  made  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing reservation,  which  corresponds  to  that 
portion  of  the  reservation  made  on  behalf  of 
India  at  the  date  of  signature  which  was  still 
in  force  at  the  date  of  separation : 

"  'The  Convention  is  not  binding  upon  Burma 
in  respect  of  Article  3  in  so  far  as  that  Article 
may  require  her  to  enter  into  any  Convention 
whereby  vessels  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  owned,  fitted  out  or  commanded  by  Bur- 
mans,  or  of  the  fact  that  one  half  of  the  crew 
is  Burman,  are  classified  as  native  vessels  or  are 
denied  any  privilege,  right  or  immunity  en- 


joyed by  similar  vessels  of  other  States  signat( 
ries  of  the  Covenant  or  are  made  subject  to  an 
liability  or  disability  to  which  similar  ships  c 
these  other  States  are  not  subject.' 

"This  notification  was  received  by  the  Seen 
tariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  April  15tl 
1940." 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Departmer 
the  following  countries  have  ratified  or  adhere 
to  the  convention:  United  States  of  Americ: 
Afghanistan,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bu 
garia,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovak!: 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Estonia,  Finlanc 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hait 
Hungary,  India,  Iraq,  Irish  Free  State,  Ital; 
Latvia,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Monaco,  the  Nethe; 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pc 
land,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain  (including  th 
Spanish  colonies,  but  not  the  Spanish  pre 
tectorate  in  Morocco),  the  Sudan,  Swedei 
Switzerland,  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  Turkey 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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REPATRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

Voyage  of  the  Steamship  "President  Roosevelt" 


ileased  to  the  press  May  22] 

The  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  the 
nerican  Legation  at  Dublin,  fiire,  on  the 
ght  of  May  22  the  following  instruction: 

"The  steamship  President  Roosevelt  of 
[nerican  registry  is  being  dispatched  from 
jw  York  for  the  purpose  of  repatriating 
mericans.  The  vessel  probably  will  leave 
te  the  night  of  May  23  and  will  proceed  to 
ilway,  Eire.  Detailed  instructions  will  be 
at  you  within  the  next  few  days.  The  ves- 
l  should  arrive  in  Galway  about  May  30  and 
lien  loaded  with  those  desiring  to  proceed  to 
e  United  States  at  their  own  expense  will  sail 
ithout  cargo  directly  for  New  York.  You 
ill  please  communicate  this  information  to 
e  government  at  Dublin  and  ask  the  authori- 
38  there  to  facilitate  the  arrival  and  departure 
1  the  ship  and  the  movement  through  Eire  of 
merican  citizens  desiring  to  board  the  vessel 
ir  the  voyage  to  the  United  States.  The  ves- 
1  will  carry  on  her  eastward  voyage  no  cargo, 
n  her  westward  voyage  she  will  carry  no 
rgo  and  only  passengers.  About  500  can  be 
icommodated  in  regular  berths  and  500  more 
i  emergency  cots." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  tele- 
raphed  the  following  instruction  to  the 
merican  Embassies  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
russels,  and  the  American  Legations  at  The 
[ague  and  Oslo : 

"You  will  please  notify  the  Government  to 
hich  you  are  accredited  that  the  steamship 

234416—40 1 


President  Roosevelt  of  American  registry  is 
proceeding  from  New  York  to  Galway,  Eire, 
on  the  great  circle  route  for  the  purpose  of 
repatriating  American  citizens  and  their  fami- 
lies, sailing  from  New  York  May  24,  arriving 
Galway  probably  May  30. 

"On  the  eastward  voyage  the  vessel  will 
carry  no  cargo.  On  the  westward  voyage  she 
will  carry  no  cargo  and  only  American  citizens 
and  their  families  as  passengers.  The  vessel 
will  carry  the  American  flag  prominently  dis- 
played and  will  proceed  fully  lighted  at  night. 
The  vessel  is  unarmed  and  moving  without  con- 
voy. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
expects  this  vessel  to  make  its  eastward  and  its 
westward  voyages  without  interruption  or  mo- 
lestation by  the  air,  naval  or  military  forces 
of  any  belligerent." 

[Released  to  the  press  May  23] 

All  passages  on  the  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt 
will  be  booked  from  the  London  office  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  which  is  being  advised  by 
the  New  York  office  regarding  fares  from  Gal- 
way to  New  York. 

All  persons  desiring  transportation  on  board 
must  themselves  bear  all  costs. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  Minister  to  Eire,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  consuls  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  will  endeavor  to  notify  all 
Americans  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them  for  returning  to  the  United  States  and  will 
make  every  possible  arrangement  for  the  em- 
barkation of  those  wishing  to  return. 
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[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

The  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt  sailed  from  New 
York  yesterday  and  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Galway  June  1.  The  American  Embassies  at 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Berlin  and  the 
Legations  at  Oslo  and  The  Hague  have  been 
instructed  to  notify  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 


The  following  regulation  has  been  codified 
under  Title  22 :  Foreign  Relations ;  Chapter  I : 
Department  of  State;  and  Subchapter  A:  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations: 

Part  55C — Travel 

§  55C.4  American  vessels  in  combat  areas — 
(c)  Vessels  authorised  to  evacuate  American 
citizens  and  those  under  direction  of  American 
Red  Cross — (1)  The  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt. 
The  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt  has,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  been  commissioned 
to  proceed  into  and  through  the  combat  area 
defined  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation 
numbered  2394,  of  April  10,  1940,1  in  order  to 
evacuate  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
in  imminent  danger  to  their  lives  as  a  result  of 
combat  operations  incident  to  the  present  war. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)2 
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of  the  regulations  which  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
issued  on  November  6,  1939,  and  amended  j 
April  10, 1940,3  the  provisions  of  the  Presiden 
proclamation  of  April  10,  1940,  do  not  app 
to  the  voyage  which  the  S.  S.  President  Root 
velt  has  been  commissioned  to  undertake  f 
the  aforesaid  purpose.  (Sec.  3,  Public  Res.  { 
76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  K 
2394,  April  10,  1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Mat  23,  1940. 

Warnings  to  Americans  in  the  Balkans  ai 
the  Near  East 

[Released  to  the  press  May  21] 

In  response  to  inquiries  concerning  warnin 
given  to  American  citizens  in  the  Balkan  ai 
Near  Eastern  areas,  news  correspondents  we 
informed  on  May  22  that  the  Department  h: 
suggested  to  its  officers  in  those  areas  on  May 
that  they  might  consider  the  advisability,  b 
cause  of  the  current  situation  in  Europe  ai 
the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  hostilities 
other  areas,  of  inviting  Americans  in  their  i 
spective  districts  to  return  to  the  United  Stat 
while  there  still  remained  an  opportunity  f 
them  to  do  so.  This  instruction  was  sent  to  tl 
following  offices :  Belgrade,  Athens,  Bucharei 
Budapest,  Sofia,  Ankara,  Beirut,  Baghda 
Jerusalem,  Cairo,  Tunis,  and  Tangier. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


[Released  to  the  press  May  22] 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
collected  and  disbursed  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 6, 1939,  through  April  30, 1940,  as  shown 
in  the  reports  submitted  by  persons  and  organi- 
zations registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State 

1 5  F.  R.  1399. 

2  This  regulation,  which  appeared  as  paragraph  (4) 
in  "Regulations  under  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  approved  November  4, 1939"  (4  F.  R.  4510), 
has  been  designated  as  S  55C.4  (c)  under  Title  22 
for  codification  purposes. 


for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  contrib 
tions  to  be  used  for  relief  in  belligerent  cow 
tries,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  issue 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of  November 
1939,  as  made  effective  by  the  President's  pro 
lamation  of  the  same  date. 

This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to  contr 
butions  solicited  and  collected  for  relief  in  be 
ligerent  countries  (France;  Germany;  Polanc 


8  5  F.  R.  1401. 
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United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
!  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
Norway)  or  for  the  relief  of  refugees 
en  out  of  these  countries  by  the  present 
.  The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation 
wt  include  information  regarding  relief  ac- 
:ies  which  a  number  of  organizations  regis- 
d  with  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  carry- 
on  in  nonbelligerent  countries,  but  for  which 
stration  is  not  required  under  the  Neutrality 
of  1939. 
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The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  required 
by  law  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
audit  "a  full,  complete,  and  itemized  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  whatever  kind." 
In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  duplication 
of  work,  this  organization  is  not  required  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  con- 
tributions for  relief  in  belligerent  countries, 
and  the  tabulation  does  not,  therefore,  include 
information  in  regard  to  its  activities. 


Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 

Funds 
received 

Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 

Uneipended 
balance  as  of 
Apr.  30, 1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 

Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 

Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 

i  Democrats  Espanola,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  29,  1940. 
nee        - 

$166.09 

7, 442. 95 

2, 193. 42 

7,022.74 

291.85 

5, 436. 68 

11,801.86 

1, 655. 00 

6,040.31 

L  135. 02 

None 
71, 139. 14 

18, 574. 80 

5, 603. 61 

1, 357. 00 

103, 515. 80 

21, 997. 85 

4, 182. 57 

200.00 

3, 472.  65 

2, 773, 392.  56 
345.45 

167, 974. 15 

160, 081. 84 

96, 010. 16 
118. 12 

1, 226. 97 

None 

None 

$353.24 

3,857.89 
None 

2,459.86 

11,801.86 

None 

None 

1,000.00 

None 
35,001.03 

12, 432.  26 

3, 272. 48 

1, 357. 00 

64, 335.  64 

19. 495. 10 

3, 142. 32 

None 

None 

2, 591, 676. 61 
249.45 

96,273.28 

94,  768. 95 

84, 852. 15 
61.18 

1,200.00 

$15.00 

895. 75 

155.50 

1,649.50 

98.85 

672.08 

None 

409.65 

561.11 

None 

None 
3,111.15 

745.77 

1, 942.  29 

None 

8,  771. 95 

2, 101. 75 

191. 12 

None 

828.10 

181, 716. 05 
None 

8,481.06 

8,505.05 

4,114.48 
56.94 

26.97 

$151.09 
6, 547. 20 
1, 684. 68 
1, 515.  35 

193.00 
2,304.74 

None 
1, 245. 35 
5, 479.  20 

135.02 

None 
33, 026. 96 

5,396.77 
388.84 
None 
30, 408. 21 
401.00 
849.13 
200.00 

2, 644. 55 

None 
96.00 

63, 219. 81 

56, 807. 84 

7, 043. 53 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$1,070.27 

None 

821.97 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

12, 324. 42 

17, 075. 00 

None 

7,  864. 26 

5,  526.  20 

1, 887. 81 

None 

None 

51.00 
100.00 

1, 842.  29 

8, 860.  37 

1,500.00 
None 

None 

None 

Relief  Ball,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  4, 1940.    Great  Britain 

None 

can  and  French  Students'  Correspondence  Exchange,  New 
k,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1939.    France - 

None 

can  Association  for  Assistance  to  French  Artists,  Inc.,  New 

k,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 1940.    France — 

lean  Association  of  Teachers  of  French— Washington  Chapter, 
ihington,  D.  C,  Apr.  24,  1940.    France.. 

None 
None 

ican  Auxiliary  Committee  de  L'Union  des  Femmes  de  France, 
r  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.    France 

$18.60 

ican  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
t.  26,  1939.    Germany  and  France 

None 

can  Committee  for  the  German  Relief  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York, 
r\,  Mar.  27,  1940.    Germany  and  Poland 

None 

can  Committee  for  the  Polish  Ambulance  Fund,  Chicago,  HI., 
.12,1940.    France  and  Poland 

None 

ican  Dental  Ambulance  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12, 
.    United  Kingdom 

None 

ican  Emergency  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Y.,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Great  Britain  and  France 

None 

ican  Field  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27.  1939.    France.-.. 
ican-French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 
nee                                                         

None 
442.00 

ican  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2, 1939. 
at  Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia-Moravia 

None 

ican  Friends  of  the  Daily  Sketch  War  Relief  Fund,  New  York, 
If.,  Dec.  1,  1939.    Great  Britain 

None 

ican  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 
nee..           .                                        

417. 11 

ican  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9, 1939. 
ted  Kingdom,  Poland,  Oermany,  and  France 

497.00 

ican  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  3, 1940. 
nee 

280.70 

ican  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec. 
1939.    France 

None 

Ican-Oerman  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 
many ...         . 

None 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc.,  New 
'k,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1939.*    United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany, 
France 

None 

ican  McAU  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    France, 
ican  8ociety  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 
•k,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France 

100.00 
150.00 

lean  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 
■k,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.     France. 

220.50 

ican  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 
J.    France 

None 

ican  War  Godmothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1940.    France., 
lean  Women's  Hospitals,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 
nee  and  England 

1.00 
None 

b  complete  report  for  the  month  of  April  has  been  received  from  this  organitation. 


, 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLET] 

OONTBIBUTIONS  FOE  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES — Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination 
of  contributions 


American  Women's  Unit  for  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15,  1940.     France 

American  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  13,  1940.    England - — . 

Les  Amis  de  la  France  a  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Dec.  20,  1939. 
France - — 

Les  Amities  F6minines  de  la  France,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1939. 
France.. 

Les  Anciens  Combattants  Francais  de  la  Grande  Guerre,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    France 

Mis.  Larz  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1939.    France.. 

Anthracite  Relief  Committee,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.  Po- 
land 


Associated  Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Webster,  Mass.,  Web- 
ster, Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

Associated  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Association  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of  Smith  College,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France 

Association  of  Former  Russian  Naval  Officers  in  America,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1940.    France - 

Association  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies   of   Chelsea,  Mass., 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland - 

L'Atelier,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jan.  29,  1940.    France 

Mrs.  Mark  Baldwin,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4,  1940.    France 

Basque  Delegation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Dec  19  1939     France. . 
The  Benedict  Bureau  UniOnc^  New  York,~Ni rY.rNov~~29, "1939. 

France 

Beth-Lechem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1939.    Poland 

Bethel  Mission  of  Poland,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 

Poland 

Bishops'  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19, 

1939.    Poland 

Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 

States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26, 1939.    Great  Britain, 

France,  and  Germany 

British-American  Comfort  League,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1940. 

England _ _ 

British-American  War  Relief  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17, 

1939.    United  Kingdom  and  allied  countries 

British  War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  British  War  Relief  Association  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I., 

Apr.  11,  1940.  *    All  belligerent  countries 

The  British  War  Relief  Association  of  Southern  California,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  8,  1939.    Great  Britain 

British  War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1939." 

Great  Britain _ 

Bundles  for  Britain,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1939.    Great  Britain 

and  dominions _. 

Caledonian  Club  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Scotland 

The  Catholic  Leader,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1939. i    Poland. . . 
Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 

1940.'    India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of 

South  Africa ._ 

The  Catholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Dec.  13, 1939.    PolaDd,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 

Central  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb.  29,  1940. 

Poland _ 

Central  Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27, 1939. 

Palestine ._ 

Central  Committee  of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

8ept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 

1939.    England,  Poland,  and  France 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939/    Poland 

Centrala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland _ _ _ 

Cercle  Francais  de  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov  2,  1939.    France  and 

Great  Britain 

Chester  (Delaware  Co.,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester,  Pa., 

Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland.. 

Children's  Crusade  for  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  3, 1940. 

France,  Poland,  and  Germany 


722.  65 

707.00 

17, 184. 75 

6, 525. 22 

1, 844. 26 

24,323.31 
1,  360. 77 

1,842.96 

5, 652. 07 

46, 182.  91 

*  No  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

«'No  complete  reports  for  the  months  of  March  and  April  have  been  received  from 
'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30,  1940,  at  the  request 

•  No  complete  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

/No  report  for  the  month  of  April  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 


Funds 
received 


$840.29 

6, 653. 83 

7, 737. 61 

631.84 

6, 782. 61 
9,829.11 

10, 178. 96 

2,  799.  27 

7,  984. 80 

198. 50 

159. 69 

1, 574.  08 

2,459.15 

621. 86 

1,037.30 

1, 875. 00 
2, 135. 86 

5,462.26 

296, 437. 38 

6, 123. 85 

179.63 

4, 278. 83 

10, 417. 75 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


17, 352.  56 

32, 676.  77 

15, 378. 90 

477.64 

1,  719. 84 


$447. 80 

151. 05 

6, 000. 00 

229. 83 

3, 327. 88 
9, 424. 12 

2, 000. 00 

2,  600. 00 

6, 766. 45 

150.00 

105. 00 

1,000.00 

1, 390. 29 

612.00 

775.00 

None 
316. 40 

4,400.00 

156, 324. 31 

4, 770. 50 

None 

2, 981. 00 

7, 414. 34 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


11, 238. 16 

4, 052. 10 

6, 850. 89 

300.30 

1,  719. 84 


100.00 

500.00 

9, 843. 36 

3, 256. 70 

700.00 

23, 956. 09 
900.75 

668.28 

4, 935. 16 

None 


$278. 43 

5, 454.  64 

168. 19 

142.  56 

177.89 
None 

288.45 

7.50 

453. 10 

None 

2.29 

85.67 

128.01 

50.86 

97.76 

115.67 
1,673.70 

787.  56 

46.23 

714. 26 
25.00 

834. 27 
481.  21 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Apr.30, 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


3, 223. 16 

4, 996. 04 

2,  270. 21 
164.  57 
None 


44.40 

67.84 

7,341.39 

48.40 

20.95 

367.  22 
11.65 

422.40 

377. 63 

40, 640. 28 


$114.06 

1,048.24 

1,  569. 42 

259. 45 

3, 276. 84 
404.99 

7, 890.  51 

191.77 

765.25 

48.50 

62.40 

488. 41 

940. 85 

59.00 

164.64 

1, 759. 33 
145. 76 

274. 70 

140, 066. 84 

639.09 

164.63 

463.  56 

2, 622. 20 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


2, 891. 24 

23, 628.  63 

6, 257. 80 
12.77 
None 


578. 25 

139. 16 

None 

2,  220. 12 

1, 123. 31 

None 
448.37 

862.  27 

339. 28 

6, 543.  63 


None 

$4, 807. 15 

232.00 

70.00 

772. 75 
None 

None 

None 

1, 430. 00 

None 

None 

None 

265. 18 

30.00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

85.00 

2, 582. 11 


163. 52 

186. 50 

12, 029. 44 
None 
None 


None 

None 

None 

1, 011. 95 

None 

8,321.69 
1, 900. 00 

None 

1, 677. 30 

None 


this  organization, 
of  registrant. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOB  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES — Continued 


I  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination 
of  contributions 


!  Femmes  de  France,  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  17, 1940.»  France... 
sion  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1939.' 
I. 


tee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobilized  Men  of  the  XX"  Arron- 

ient  of  Paris,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1910.    France 

tee  for  Relief  in  Allied  Countries,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  2, 

France,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  and  Norway — 

;tee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 
1. 


tee  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

5,  1939.    Poland - 

tee  of  the  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

1,  1939.    France _ 

;tee  of  French- American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 

France -- 

tee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    France, 

Britain,  Norway,  and  their  allies 

tee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in 

,  N.  Y.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23, 1939.    Poland.... 

licago  Citizens'   Committee  for   Polish   War   Sufferers  and 

ees,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Oct  16,1939.'    Poland.... 

ergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 1939. 

od,  France,  and  Norway 

icy  Relief  Committee  for  Kolbuszowa,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

L3,  1940.    Poland 

•Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

9.    Great  Britain,  possibly  France.. - -. 

inchover  Kranken  Unterstuzungs  Verein,  Inc.,  New  York, 

,  Apr.  22,  1940.    Poland _ - — . 

Bd  Council  of  Polish  Societies  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand 

s,  Mich.,  Sept.  15, 1939.    Poland 

Ion  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket, 

Nov.  16,  1939.    France - 

ion  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc.,  New  York, 

i  Oct.  11,  1939.    France - 

ion  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

9.    Poland - - 

leration  of  Polish  Societies,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1939. 


bip  of  Reconciliation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 1940.    France, 

nd,  and  possibly  Germany... - 

France,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  26,  1940.    France. 

[nc,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  7, 1940.  Germany  and  Poland, 
'arents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

9.    France - 

iu  Soldat,  New  York,  New  York.  March  2,  1940.  France. . 
Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17,  1939. 
e. 


Relief  Association,   Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  3,  1940. 


War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16,  1939.    France.. 

War  Veterans,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  6,  1939.    France 

ends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 

>ct.  23,  1939.    Canada,  France,  and  England 

ends  of  Normandy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.  France, 
of  Poland,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  6,  1939.    Poland 

Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children, 
ington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.    Poland 

Taufllieb  Memorial,  Relief  Committee  for  France,  Santa 

ira,  Calif.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    France  and  England 

i-American  Reliof  Committee  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New 

,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  18,  1940.    France  and  Qreat  Britain 

Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

'alestine - - 

ind  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fund  Association,  New  York, 

.Jan.  8,  1940.    France 

Lodge,  Daughters  of  Scotia,  Hartford,  Conn.,  February  16, 

Scotland --- - 

New  Bedford  British  War  Relief  Corps,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
19,  1939.    Great  Britain - 

New  York  Committee  to  Save  Spanish  Refugees,  New  York, 

,,  Apr.  5,  1940.'     France  and  United  Kingdom 

et-Qreble  Greenough  (Mrs.  Carroll  Greenough),  Washington, 
,  Nov.  21,  1939.    France - 


Funds 
received 


$307, 744.  43 

4,898.40 

4,463.03 

2, 418.  43 

6, 215. 10 

4,460.17 

8, 330. 05 

23,388.95 

197. 00 

2, 612. 59 

10,  707. 19 

4,  679. 85 

10, 826. 43 

20.00 

4,611.97 

1,844.60 

1,375.70 

3,  472. 05 

410.00 

679. 21 

78.60 

101, 216.  52 

57,  567. 90 
6,  760. 22 

1, 144. 92 

630. 00 

11,975.56 

757. 81 

9, 194. 66 
1, 810.  50 
1, 103. 40 

894.45 

1, 292. 69 

339. 57 

203. 62 

312. 21 

1, 554. 46 

1, 429. 18 

2, 045. 06 

976.00 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$162, 860. 25 
3, 365.  63 
2, 500. 00 
2, 162.  72 
5, 105. 89 
2, 891. 00 
5, 145. 10 
11, 168. 60 
197. 00 

2,  587. 95 

3,  713. 63 

None 
4, 246. 03 

None 
4, 299. 75 

908. 61 

801.09 
3, 120.  75 

363. 00 

631. 21 

None 

68, 167.  74 

27,  969.  77 
None 

463. 34 

295.  51 

4, 175.  49 

407. 76 

492. 50 
900. 00 
200. 00 

260.00 

1,071.90 

276.30 

None 
284.54 

None 
673. 31 

None 

295.00 


Funds 
spent  for 

adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$35, 873. 81 

None 

1, 805. 60 

255.  71 

722. 91 

222.  78 

369. 36 

3, 631. 38 

None 

24.64 

2, 854. 64 

2, 166. 69 

733. 32 

None 

109.72 

264.69 

2.50 

137. 29 

46.64 

None 

.80 

14,311.41 

12, 159.  73 
2,  535. 02 

107. 68 

93.47 

2, 422. 11 

171.66 

3, 622. 93 
160.00 
66.87 

321.29 

20.79 

13.10 

None 

8.67 

None 

62.33 

1,  726.  28 

None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Apr  .30, 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$109, 010. 37 

1, 532.  77 

157. 43 

None 

386. 30 

1, 346. 39 

2, 815.  59 

8, 688. 97 

None 

None 

4, 139. 12 

2, 413. 16 

5, 847. 08 

20.00 

202.50 

671. 30 

572. 11 

214.01 

.36 

48.00 

77.80 

28, 737. 37 

17, 438.  40 
4, 225. 20 

673.90 

141. 02 

5,  377. 96 

178. 40 

6, 079.  23 
750. 50 
847.  63 

323.16 

200.00 

60.17 
203. 62 

19.00 
1,554.46 
693. 54 
318. 78 
681.00 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$1,500.00 

None 

None 

None 

2,000.00 

2, 873. 50 

1, 390. 00 

210.00 

None 

None 

1, 225. 43 

None 

2, 662. 10 

None 

600.00 

160.00 

664.70 

7, 651. 43 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

687.85 

198. 15 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

80.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$60. 00 

None 

None 

None 

241. 15 

None 

223.04 

None 

600.00 

87.30 

None 

6,000.00 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

2, 121. 16 

69.85 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


o  roport  has  been  received  from  this  organization.  .,      .  ,  ,»___»     «.»..,» ;„*-  „„,i 

his  reeistrant  serves  primarily  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  distribution  abroad  of  contributions  received  from  other  registrants,  these  receipts  and 

ements  are  not  included  in  the  figures  here  given,  since  they  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  tabulation  following  the  names  of  the  original  collecting 

nts. 

lie  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30, 1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

le  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 


Contributions  fob  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — -Continued 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination 
of  contributions 


Hndassah,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 1939.     Palestine 

Hamburg-Bremen  Steamship  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 

21,  1940.     Germany  and  Poland 

Hebrew-Christian  Alliance  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,  1940. 

England,  Germany,  and  Poland 

Holy  Cross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New 

Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland. _ 

Holy  Rosary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 

1939.    Poland.-.. 

A.  Seymour  Houghton,  Jr.,  et  al.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 

France. 

Humanitarian  Work  Committee,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939. 

Poland 

Independent  Kinsker  Aid  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940. 

Poland 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1939.     Poland,  France,  and  India 

International  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Facism,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  25, 1939.     France,  England,  and  Germany 

Joint  Committee  of  the  United  Scottish  Clans  of  Greater  New  York 

and  New  Jersey,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1940.    Scotland 

Marthe  Th.  Kahn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  16,  1940.    France 

The  Kindergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    France, 

Poland,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

Kuryer   Publishing   Company,   Milwaukee,    Wis.,   Sept.    16,    1939. 

Poland 

Der  Kyfihaeuserbund,  League  of  German  War  Veterans  in  U.  S.  A., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1939.     Poland  and  Germany 

Lackawanna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Pa., 

Sept.  15,  1939.     Poland _ 

Lafayette  Fund,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1940.     France 

LaFayette  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 

France 

La  France  Post  American  Legion,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1940. 

France 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bartlett  Laughlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1940. 

France 

League  of  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington,  Arnold  and  Vicinity, 

New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland 

Legion  of  Young  Polish  Women,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  2,  1939.  Poland.. 
The  Little  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 

1939.    France 

The  Maple  Leaf  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  19, 1940.    Canada, 

United  Kingdom,  and  France 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Poland's  War  Victims, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1939.    Poland.. __ 

Massachusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov. 

9,  1939.    Poland.. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1940.    Great 

Britain,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France 

Milford,  Connecticut,  Polish    Relief    Fund    Committee,    Milford, 

Conn.,  Nov.  6,  1939.     Poland 

Kate  R.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1940.    France 

Emily  Morris  (Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

13,  1940.    France 

The  Mother  Church,  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 

U.  S.  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  25,  1940.    Canada,  France,  and  the 

United  Kingdom 

Fernanda  Wanamaker  Munn  (Mrs.  Ector  Munn),  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Nov.  25,  1939.    France.. 

New  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13, 

1939.  Poland. 

North  Side  Polish  Council,  Relief  Committee,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    Poland. 

Nowe-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  25,  1939.    Poland.. 

Nowiny  Publishing  Apostolate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26,  1939. 

Poland 

Nowy  Swiat  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939. 

Poland  and  France - 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  Boston,  Mass..  Jan.  25, 1940,    Scotland.. 

Paderewski  Fund  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 

1940.  Poland,  France,  and  Great  Britain 

Le  Paquet  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1939.     France 

The  Paryski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.  Poland.. 
The  Pawtucket  and   Blackstone  Valley   British   Relief  Society  of 

Rhode  Island,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1940.    Great  Britain 

Poland  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,    Sept.   16, 

1939.    Poland - 

Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of  Elizabeth  Polish  Or- 
ganizations, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland. 

Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casimir's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22, 1940.  Poland.. 


Funds 
received 


,  044, 651.  20 

36, 161. 39 

78.89 

1, 499.  28 

1, 126. 17 

16, 999.  04 

3, 345. 57 

434.  00 

22, 212.  00 

7, 604.  50 

2,  536. 75 
25.00 

307.03 

5,  645.  35 

8,  396. 02 

8, 599. 46 
1, 065. 00 

12, 236. 47 

898.00 

261. 66 

1, 300.  55 
13,  722. 89 

13,  460. 67 

1, 285.  48 

7, 678. 48 

4, 511. 50 

4, 639. 99 

338. 87 
111.00 

None 


None 
5, 608.  22 


1, 210.  55 

1, 427. 82 

593.88 

5,016.46 

25, 311.  64 
1, 268. 29 

28,  727. 55 

57,  664. 94 

5, 912. 95 

599. 00 

25, 759.  72 

7, 991. 93 

1, 590. 10 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$445, 680. 87 

29,  238.  93 

75.00 

None 

1, 049. 00 

1, 005. 00 

700.00 

None 

16, 101. 00 

3, 895. 65 

1, 000.  00 
25.00 

37.85 

5, 336.  29 

6, 845. 00 

7,  225. 56 
700.00 

8, 597. 13 

None 

153.00 

904. 67 
8, 542. 00 

4, 194.  25 

None 

6, 000. 00 

3, 406.  60 

4, 403. 61 

None 
61.00 

None 

None 
3, 136. 69 

826. 17 

1,400.28 

None 

4, 589. 86 

21, 966.  70 
None 

None 

41, 949.  77 

5, 671. 15 

None 

25, 675. 26 

5, 345. 00 

84.68 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$19,  283. 00 

3, 157. 00 

3.89 

None 

None 

98.62 

61.63 

None 

614. 15 

3, 199. 76 

603.90 
None 

269. 18 

13.56 

407. 63 

775.  40 
None 

2, 805. 88 

141. 08 

None 

60.55 
1, 860.  21 

36.26 

483. 13 

2,  396.  47 

1.75 

456.  55 

79.37 

None 

None 

None 
2, 235. 61 

384. 38 
19.18 
92.50 
None 

103. 39 
None 

9, 093. 67 

27,  090.  59 

None 

45.55 

84.46 

None 

7.00 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Apr.30, 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$579, 687. 33 

6, 772. 45 

None 

1, 499. 28 

77.17 

15,895.42 

2, 583. 94 

434. 00 

5,496.85 

509. 09 

932. 85 
None 

None 

295.50 

1, 143.  39 

598.50 
365.  00 

833.46 

756.92 

108.66 

345.33 
3, 320. 68 

9, 230. 16 
802. 35 
282.01 

1, 103. 25 

None 

259.  50 
50.00 

None 


None 
235. 92 


None 

8.36 

501. 38 

425.60 

3, 241.  55 
1, 268. 29 

19, 633. 88 
None 
241. 80 

653. 45 

None 

2, 646. 93 

1,498.42 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$29, 623. 04 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

100. 00 

None 

None 

1, 970. 00 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

1, 846. 05 
None 

2,348.70 
None 
None 
None 

2, 249. 25 

None 
None 

None 

None 
1, 765. 35 

None 

1, 300. 00 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

2, 707. 75 

None 

None 

None 

1, 500. 00 

500.00 


Mm 


25,    1940 
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ie  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination 
of  contributions 

Funds 
received 

Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 

Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Apr.30. 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 

Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 

Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 

American  Associations  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Sayreville, 
Jan  22,1940     Poland                          _  .     

$937. 25 

11,922.61 

391.  36 
265,  253. 43 

None 

12, 900. 00 

1, 899.  08 

472.  50 

1, 167. 10 

2, 927. 49 

6,  435. 05 
3,  523. 16 

11,644.01 

8, 849. 68 

10.00 

14, 343.  69 
2,406.15 
3, 413. 15 

7,  025.  67 
258, 092.  25 

2,  866.  21 

77, 033.  40 

2, 278. 17 
891.00 

7. 129. 47 
1,408.80 
1, 609. 19 

None 

6. 829. 48 
129,  639. 73 

181.20 
4, 204. 14 

3, 540. 70 

4, 852. 57 

1,  286.  37 
7,  769. 98 

36,  444.  24 

1,864.26 
4,  853.  51 

2,  536. 18 

952. 20 

$600.00 

11,458.11 

350. 31 
136,  597.  50 

None 

6, 962. 87 

None 

314. 23 

369. 24 

2, 131. 00 

5,  092.  86 
2, 000.  00 

10,161.61 

7, 522. 23 

None 

11, 171,  20 
1, 000.  00 
3, 126. 80 
4, 000. 00 
23L  065. 00 
2, 110.  00 

34, 762.  24 

1, 800. 00 
500. 00 

6. 101. 19 
1, 001. 27 

911. 15 

None 

5, 097. 77 
83,  628. 14 

None 
3, 300. 00 

2. 179. 20 

2, 372. 96 

500.00 
5,  763. 41 

32,  479. 00 

900.00 
4.  473.  38 
2,115.00 

800.00 

$73. 82 

451.76 

21.67 
3, 575. 10 

None 

20.97 

35.30 

158. 27 

148. 57 

51.26 

.49 
137.  00 

138.  68 

20.00 

5.50 

51.30 

13.00 

278.71 

None 

569.  05 

81.41 

7, 843. 76 

8.65 
13.00 

414. 56 

236.04 

41.75 

None 

168.  57 
3,  456.  94 

None 
806. 31 

700. 11 

75.93 

86.99 
496.  38 

294. 02 

149.  84 
55.80 
17.85 

30.10 

$203. 43 

12.74 

19.38 
125, 080. 83 

None 

5,916.16 

1,863.78 

None 

649. 29 

745.  23 

1,341.70 
1, 386. 16 

1,343.72 

1, 307. 45 

4.50 

3, 121. 09 

1, 393.  15 

7.64 

3,  025. 67 

26, 458.  20 

674.80 

34, 427. 41 

469.  52 
378. 00 

613. 72 

171. 49 

656.29 

None 

1,  563. 14 
42, 554. 65 

181.  20 
97.83 

661. 39 

2,  403. 68 

699.  38 
1,  510. 19 

3, 671.  22 

814.  42 
324.  33 
403.  33 

122. 10 

None 

None 

$350. 00 
46,  500. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

75.00 

800.00 

4, 000.  00 
None 

1,  538.  50 

None 

None 

116.22 

None 

None 

None 

None 

5, 000.  00 

289, 633. 50 

None 
45.00 

1, 800. 00 

350. 00 

600.00 

None 

850.00 
32, 800  00 

None 
None 

1,307.05 

600.00 

750. 00 
1,  850. 00 

None 

None 

1,  653. 00 

975.  00 

None 

None 

American   Central   Civic  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
)  Bend,  Ind.,  Sept.  19,  1939.*    Poland __ 

None 

American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Shirley,  Mass., 
16  1939.    Poland                                                              .. . 

$75.  00 

American  Council,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

American  Forwarding   Committee,  Inc.,   New  York,  N.  Y., 
28,1940.    Poland  and  Germany _     

27, 000. 00 
None 

American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Section  (Pavas),  Washington, 
Feb.  13,  1940.    France          ..-  

None 

Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 
id                             --- 

None 

Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
17,1939.    Poland - 

None 

Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London, 

.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland.. 

Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 
Poland    .-  ---  --- 

None 
950. 00 

Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 1939. 
id                                       

None 

Civilian  Relief  Fund,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27, 1939.    Poland 

Emergency  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
14,  1939.*    Poland 

None 
300. 00 

Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 
id             

None 

Inter- Organization   "Centrala"  of  Waterbury,   Waterbury, 
i.,  Feb.  28,  1940.    Poland            

None 

Interorganization  Council,   Detroit,   Mich.,   Oct.   11,   1939.' 
id      

None 

Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
21,  1939.    Poland  .              

None 

Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor, 
ie,  Sept.  25,  1939. m    Poland              

None 

>lish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America, 
klyn,  N  Y  ,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland                             

None 

National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
ago,  111.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland             

None 

National  Council  of  Montgomery  County,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
12,1939.    Poland                               -. 

None 

National  Council  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 

228, 174.  50 

olish  Naturalization  Independent  Club,  Worcester,   Mass., 
20,  1939.     Poland                                                          

None 

Relief  of  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11, 1939.    Poland.. 
Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 

None 
None 

Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Sept. 
139.    Poland                               

None 

Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
16,  1939.     Poland                                      

None 

Relief  Committee  of  Columbia  County,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
)40.    Poland                             

None 

Relief  Committee  of  Del.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  22,  1939. 
ad                                                              

1,  500. 00 

Relief  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1939.     Poland.      .   . 
Relief  Committee  of  Fitchburg,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  29, 

None 
75.00 

Relief   Committee,    Flint,    Mich.,   Sept.   18,  1939.    Poland 
Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Sept.  26, 

None 
None 

Relief  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 
Poland 

None 

Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov.  9, 
Poland 

None 

Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1939.    Poland.  . 
Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  12,  1939.     Poland                        

None 
None 

Relief  Committee  of  the  Polish  National  Home  Association, 
ell,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1939.     Poland                              .  .   

None 

Relief  Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1939.     Poland... 

Relief  Committee,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1939.    Poland 

Relief  Fund  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 
Poland 

None 
None 

None 

["he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Mar.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant, 
'he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28,  1939,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination 
of  contributions 


Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  26, 1939. 

Poland -- 

Polish  Relief  Fund,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Meriden,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1939.  Poland- 
Polish  Relief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23, 1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

1939.    Poland - 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Vicinity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  31,  1939.    Poland — 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1989. 

Poland.— --- 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Sept.  26,  1939.    Poland. 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties,  Inc., 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1939.     Poland 

Polish  Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Group  No.  3  of  New  York  Arch- 
diocese, New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Poland  and  France 

Polish  Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  United  Societies  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept. 

20,  1939.    Poland - 

Polish  War  Sufferers  Relief  Committee  (Fourth  Ward),  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Welfare  Association,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1939.  Poland- 
Polish  Welfare  Council,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.  Poland.. 
Polish  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 1939. 

Poland - - 

Polish  Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1939. 

Poland. -. 

Polish  Women's  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 

France,  Poland,  and  Germany 

Polski   Komitet   Ratunkowy    (Polish   Relief  Fund),   Binghamton, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland. 

Polsko  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

Poland. 

Pulaski  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J., 

Sept.  30,  1939.    Poland 

Pulaski  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1939. 

Poland 

Rekord  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939." 

Poland 

Relief  Agency  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Poland - 

Relief  Committee  of  United  Polish  Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 

1939.    Poland - 

Relief  Fund  for  Sufferers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept. 

25,1939.    Poland - 

Relief  Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 

Poland 

Helena  Rubinstein-Titus,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  1,  1940.  Poland.. 
Russian  Refugee  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  29,  1939.    Germany,  France,  and  Poland 

The  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Little 

Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

Saint  Adalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Thompsonville,  Conn., 

Nov.  2,  1939.»    Poland 

St .  Stephens  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, 

N.  J.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

England  and  Poland 

Schuylkill    and    Carbon    Counties    Relief  Committee  for   Poland, 

Frackville,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

Secours  Franco-Americain — War  Relief,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 

1939.    France - - 

Share  A  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1939.    England, 

France,  and  Norway — 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Aliadas,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  29,  1940. 

France - - --- --- 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederadas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940. 

France - - 

Societe  Francaise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 

France. — - --- - - 

Society  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 

1939     Palestine 
The  Somerset  Workroom,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  Apr.  25, 1940.    France  andj 

Great  Britain - — 


Funds 
received 


$3,  077.  49 

38, 021.  85 

1, 086. 15 

1, 345.  54 

3. 545. 05 
1, 821. 80 

1. 116. 88 

6. 877. 45 
359. 40 

13,117.09 

9. 093. 06 
496. 50 

1, 092. 35 

4, 035.  64 

5, 002. 03 

434. 85 

4,  506.  40 

5, 923. 85 

4. 327. 89 
6, 695. 64 

3. 307. 14 
23, 007. 69 

496. 08 
6, 129. 52 

938.40 
2, 576. 20 
3, 544. 11 
2, 623. 18 

703.  63 

5. 365. 15 

5, 422. 37 

239. 95 

686. 92 

2,  607. 45 

2, 688.  20 

4. 652. 46 
517. 50 
171. 40 

1,061.54 
47, 540. 98 

431. 05 
6, 496. 23 

677. 00 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


$2,  232. 60 

28,  762.  50 

982. 90 

None 

1,119.00 

1, 000. 00 

605. 36 
4,  254. 00 

153. 00 
10, 232.  72 
7, 673. 92 

None 

None 
1, 788. 31 

4,  884. 94 
350. 00 

3,961.55 

4, 744. 53 
1, 637. 10 
269.72 
2, 354. 04 
18,  225. 69 
None 

5,  500. 00 
923. 58 

1, 777. 12 
2,  712. 64 

2,  550. 00 

None 
1,365.15 

3,  519. 67 
200. 00 
556. 92 

None 

2, 023. 25 

4, 310.  71 

98.61 

None 

None 

18, 790. 12 

373. 49 

3, 500. 00 

None 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$32. 00 
1,  407. 33 

101.  08 
27.90 
18.20 
21.80 

39.27 

66.25 

84.64 

390. 88 

276. 65 

None 

None 

157. 65 

117. 09 
None 
57.32 

234. 11 

406. 92 

2, 132. 77 

247.13 

338. 95 

85.00 
157. 25 

10.00 
145. 72 

None 

42.78 

261. 39 
4, 000. 00 

1, 177. 26 

1.00 

None 

None 

688. 17 

None 

60.15 

62.50 

679. 87 

8, 730. 24 

57.56 

2,840.39 

None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Apr.30, 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$812. 89 
7, 852. 02 
2.17 
1, 317. 64 
2, 407. 85 
800.00 

472. 25 
2,  557. 20 

121. 76 
2, 493. 49 
1, 142. 49 

496. 50 

1, 092. 35 

2, 089. 68 

None 
S4.85 
487. 53 

945. 21 

2, 283. 87 

4,  293. 15 

705. 97 

4, 443. 05 

411. 08 

472. 27 

4.82 

653. 36 

831. 47 

30.40 

442. 24 
None 

725. 44 

38.95 

130. 00 

2, 607. 45 

76.78 

341. 75 

358.  74 

108. 90 

381. 67 

20, 020. 62 

None 

155. 84 

577. 00 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$500. 00 
1, 575. 00 
400.  00 
None 
None 
None 

4, 004. 95 

350. 00 

150.00 

11,607.40 

2, 990.  50 

650. 00 

None 

1, 240. 00 

None 

None 

6, 150. 00 

1,600.00 

1, 800. 00 

859.00 

780.00 

19, 915. 00 

None 

None 

725.00 

537. 10 

1, 342. 50 

450.00 

None 
None 

1, 166. 20 

None 

625. 00 
None 
None 
None 

385. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940, 
•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940, 


i  at  the  request  of  registrant, 
at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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OONTBIBTTTIONS  FOB  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTEIES — Continued 


I  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination 
of  contributions 


idge  Allied  Committee  for  Belief  in  Poland,  Southbridge, 

,  Nov.  9, 1939.    Poland 

Committee  Pro-Masonic  Kefugees  in  France,  New  York, 

Feb.  20, 1940.    France 

Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 1939. 


dd  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield, 
Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

•  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  New  York, 
Apr.  5, 1940."    France 

Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 
Poland- 


Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York, 

Oct.  17,  1939.    France,  Poland,  and  England 

alter  R.  Tuckerman,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    Great 


i  Tyszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland 

I  Alsacienne,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1939.    France... 
American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South 

,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20, 1939.    Poland 

Bilgorayer  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  21,  1940.« 


Dharity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 

Palestine 

Committee  for  French  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 

France ;. — 

3erman  Societies,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Jan. 

i.    Germany 

Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 

Poland -• 

Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1939. 


Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
B,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 1939. 
i 


Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 

Poland.. — - - 

Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brook  - 

L  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

Poland -- 

Polish  Societies  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  27, 

Poland. -- - - 

Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Southing- 

!onn.,  Oct.  13,  7939.'    Poland.. 

Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21, 

Poland .-- - 

Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Reading,  Pa.,  Sept. 
19.    Poland- — 

Relief   for    France,    Washington,    D.    C,   Dec.    26,    1939. 


Funds 
received 


$1, 003. 28 

None 

27, 267. 75 

1,061.09 


aul   Verdier    Fund,  San    Francisco,    Calif.,    Oct.    11,    1939. 
e --- 

olish  Relief  Fund,  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1939.*    Poland 

i's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Scots'  Charitable  Society,  Inc., 

rley,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1940.    Scotland - 

's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Mo., 

18,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France..- - 

ints  whose  registrations  were  revoked  prior  to  Apr.  1, 1940,  and 
lad  no  balance  on  hand  as  of  that  date - 


otal  '. 


4, 866. 47 

16, 699. 60 

330.  60 
2, 929.  71 
1,913.81 

2, 644.  24 

929.97 

26,948.20 

26, 630. 22 

1, 458. 52 

784.96 

677. 15 

6, 990. 96 

1,316.86 

2, 427. 99 

2,  521. 63 

905.82 

4, 090. 55 

720.65 

2, 291. 69 

6, 550. 44 

7, 947. 99 

3,965.72 
1, 691. 44 

305. 70 

1, 282. 20 

64,  761. 58 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


None 

None 

$7, 028. 73 

1,000.00 


7, 395, 348. 47 


4, 550. 00 

8, 385.  54 

305. 67 

2, 929.  71 

400.  27 

1, 200. 00 

None 

13, 567. 17 

13, 974. 47 

1,000.00 

None 

None 

5, 119. 66 

1, 160. 00 

1, 265. 27 

2, 300. 00 

504.00 

3, 271. 72 

450. 00 

1,910.68 

5, 582. 14 

5, 175. 62 

3,897.31 
1, 184. 80 

200. 00 

753.04 

62, 684. 06 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$20.91 

None 

19, 052. 85 

21.25 


5, 192,  242. 50 


213. 20 

2, 526. 53 

2.10 
None 
507. 62 

136. 94 

79.90 

12, 618. 23 

2, 366. 17 

121.24 

181.96 

35.21 

166. 67 

116. 00 

431. 31 

70.00 

None 

109. 00 

23.20 

302. 29 

138. 34 

390. 23 

40.45 
96.31 

12.38 

8.02 
15, 246. 11 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
Apr.30, 1940, 

including 
cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$982. 37 

None 

1, 186. 17 

39.84 


560, 848.  52 


103. 27 

5, 787. 53 

22.83 

None 

1, 005. 92 

1, 307. 30 

850.07 

762. 80 

10,  289. 58 

337.28 

603.00 

641.94 

1, 704.  63 

50.86 

731.41 

151. 63 

401. 82 

709.83 

247. 35 

78.82 

829.96 

2, 382. 14 

27.96 
410. 33 

93.32 

621. 14 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


None 

None 

$15,136.00 

None 


1, 660, 028. 62 


None 

None 

None 
None 
315. 00 

None 

None 

None 

1,557.80 
None 
None 
None 

2, 210. 00 
None 
595.00 
None 
100.00 

9, 608.  70 

None 

None 

None 

933. 76 

3, 282. 00 
1, 600. 00 

None 

631.93 

2, 250. 00 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


651, 736. 58 


None 

None 

$1, 350. 00 

None 


None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

449.66 

None 

None 

None 

905.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

161.65 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 


284, 122. 80 


o  complete  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

»  report  for  the  month  of  April  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

le  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

he  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant.  .«««« 

is  not  possible  to  strike  an  exact  balance  in  these  published  totals,  since  some  registrants  have  included  in  their  expenditures  moneys  avanac-ie 

ins  or  advances,  which  are  not  considered  by  the  Department  to  be  "funds  received"  and  hence  are  not  reported  as  such. 


The  American  Republics 


JOINT  DECLARATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  PROTESTED 
VIOLATION  OF  NEUTRALITY  IN  EUROPE 


[Released  to  the  press  May  19] 

The  text  of  the  joint  declaration  by  the 
American  republics  with  regard  to  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg  proposed 
by  the  Uruguayan  Government  and  agreed  to 
by  the  other  American  republics  was  released 
May  19,  1940,  by  the  President  of  Panama  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  American  Eepublics  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  in  applica- 
tion of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  their  inter- 
American  conferences,  consider  unjustifiable  the 
ruthless  violation  by  Germany  of  the  neutrality 
and  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Lux- 
emburg. 

"In  paragraphs  four  and  five  of  the  Ninth 
Resolution  of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 


held  at  Panama  in  1939  entitled  'Maintenan< 
International  Activities  in  accordance  7 
Christian  Morality',*  it  was  established  that 
violation  of  the  neutrality  or  the  invasioi 
weaker  nations  as  a  measure  in  the  conduct 
success  of  war  warrants  the  American  Repul 
in  protesting  against  this  infraction  of  ii 
national  law  and  the  requirements  of  jus 
"The  American  Republics  therefore  resoh 
protest  against  the  military  attacks  dire 
against  Belgium,  Holland  and  Luxemburg 
the  same  time  making  an  appeal  for  the  rees 
lishment  of  law  and  justice  in  the  relations 
tween  countries." 


4  See  the  Bulletin  for  May  18,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No. 
542. 


+  +  +  ♦  +  +  ♦ 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  GERMAN  SHIP  "HANNOVE 
OFF  COAST  OF  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

Following  the  procedure  of  consultation  pro- 
vided in  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  the  21 
American  republics  have  agreed  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  the  following  communications : 

1.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
Panama  to  the  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  your  note  of  March  11  reporting  the  sink- 
ing of  the  German  merchant  vessel  Hannover 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  been  transmitted  to  the  governments 
of  the  other  American  republics  and  has  re- 
568 


ceived  the  careful  consideration  of  those  gov 
ments. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  o 
American  republics,  to  express  cordial  appre 
tion  of  the  prompt  action  of  the  Domin 
Government  in  reporting  this  incident, 
action  of  Your  Excellency's  Government  is 
more  indication  of  the  determination  of 
nations  of  the  American  continent  to  face 
gether  the  problems  brought  about  by 
European  war. 

"The  American  republics  have  authorised 
to  express  to  your  Excellency  their  comp 
agreement    with    the    position    taken   by 
Dominican  Government  in  the  sense  that 


25,   1940 

nover  incident  was  a  violation  of  the  right 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Panama.  A 
sment  to  this  effect  is  being  addressed  to 
British  and  German  Governments  and  at 
iame  time  the  attention  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
Neutrality  Committee  is  being  directed  to 
case." 

communication  from  the  President  of 
Panama  to  King  George  VI  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  Chaneelor  of  the  Ger- 
man Reich: 

"he  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
informed  the  other  American  republics  that 
larch  9,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Do- 
ican  Republic,  the  German  merchant  vessel 
nover  was  scuttled  by  its  own  crew  on  being 
*cepted  by  a  British  war  vessel  obviously  for 
)oses  of  search  and  capture. 
?his  incident  is  considered  by  the  govern- 
ts  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics  to 
violation  of  the  inherent  right  asserted  on 
ilf  of  those  republics  in  the  Declaration  of 
ama  which  was  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
lents  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
)ctober  4,  1939.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
irican  republics  have  authorized  me  to  ex- 
s  their  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  bellig- 
t  governments  to  observe  the  terms  of  the 
laration,  they  reiterate  the  principle  therein 
forth  and  reserve  all  their  rights  in  the 
rises." 

.  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  Commimications 
of  Panama  to  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro: 

)n  March  2,  1940  a  communication  was  ad- 
ised  to  Your  Excellency  by  the  Director  Gen- 

of  the  Pan  American  Union  transmitting 
affirmative  answer  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri- 
republics  to  the  inquiry  propounded  by  the 
sr- American  Neutrality  Committee  as  to  the 
petence  of  that  Committee  to  deal  with  prob- 
3  arising  from  the  Declaration  of  Panama. 
Since  the  date  mentioned,  a  number  of  hos- 

acts  have  taken  place  within  the  security 
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zone  established  in  the  Declaration.  I  have 
been  requested  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency 
the  following  documents  relating  to  the  sinking 
by  its  own  crew  of  the  German  merchant  vessel 
Hannover  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  on  being  intercepted  by  a  British 
war  vessel  obviously  for  purposes  of  search  and 
capture : 

"(1)  A  telegram  from  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Government  of  Panama, 
dated  March  11,  1940,  reporting  the  inci- 
dent. 

"(2)  A  telegram  from  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama to  the  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  behalf  of  the  American  re- 
publics. 

"(3)  A  telegram  from  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama on  behalf  of  the  American  republics 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich." 

+  ♦  ♦ 

INTER-AMERICAN  UNION  OF  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

This  Government  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  be  represented  by  an  official  delegation  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Union 
of  the  Caribbean,  which  will  be  held  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo  from  May  31  to  June  6,  1940.  The 
President  has  approved  the  appointment  of  the 
following  persons  as  delegates  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States: 

Eugene  M.  Hinkle,  Esq.,  American  Charge 
d Affaires  ad  interim,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Do- 
minican Republic 

Dr.  Emilio  del  Toro,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Dr.  John  D.  Long,  Medical  Director,  Retired, 
Public  Health  Service,  and  Chief  Traveling 
Representative  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  will  also  attend  the  meeting  as  the 
representative  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau. 

The  Inter-American  Union  of  the  Caribbean, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Habana,  Cuba,  is 
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composed  of  representatives  of  the  governments 
and  cultural  organizations  of  those  countries 
and  possessions  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vening meetings  "to  further  closer  relations  and 
to  contribute  toward  the  development  of  cul- 
tural as  well  as  economic  and  tourist  relations 
among  the  nations  in  this  portion  of  the  New 
World." 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


OF 


CUBA:  ANNIVERSARY 
INDEPENDENCE 

Following  is  a  telegram  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  President  of  Cuba,  Dr. 
Federico  Laredo  Bru  and  President  Brii's  reply : 

[Released  to  the  press  May  20] 

"The  White  House, 

May  20,  1940. 
"Upon  this  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Cuba  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  Your 
Excellency  in  my  own  name  and  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  and  to  extend  my  sincere 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  our  sister  republic. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

[Released  to  the  press  May  24] 

"Mat  23,  1940. 
"In  the  name  of  the  Cuban  people  and  in  my 
own  name,  I  express  warm  gratitude  for  the 
cordial  greetings  and  sincere  good  wishes  which 
Your  Excellency  sent  to  me  on  the  occasion  of 
the  happy  anniversary  of  our  independence  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  giving  voice,  in  my  turn,  to 
warm  good  wishes  for  the  increasing  happiness 


and  prosperity  of  the  noble  American  peo 
and  for  the  personal  happiness  of  its  illustri< 
President. 

Federico  Laredo  Bru' 

+  +  ♦ 

PARAGUAY:  NATIONAL 
ANNIVERSARY 

[Released  to  the  press  May  20] 

Following  is  a  translation  of  a  telegram  si 
to   President   Roosevelt   by   the   President 
Paraguay,  Gen.  Jose  F.  Estigarribia : 

"Asuncion, 
[Rec'd  May  16,  1940,  11:03  p.  m.\ 
"The  President. 

"I  thank  your  Excellency  sincerely,  in  1 
name  of  the  Paraguayan  people  and  in  my  o 
name,  for  the  greetings  and  wishes  for  pei 
and  prosperity  expressed  by  Your  Exceller 
on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  our  natioi 
anniversary,  and  I  cordially  reciprocate  the 
General  Jose  F.  Estigarribia' 

+  ♦  ♦ 

ARGENTINA:  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

Following  is  a  telegram  from  Preside 
Roosevelt  to  the  Acting  President  of  the  A 
gentine  Republic,  Seiior  Ramon  S.  Castillo : 

"Mat  25, 1940. 

"On  this  anniversary  of  the  independence 

the  Argentine  Republic,  I  send  to  Your  Exc 

lency  and  to  the  people  of  Argentina  my  feli 

tations  and  best  wishes. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'1 


Commercial  Policy 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  WEEK 

Message  of  the  President  and  Radio  Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State5 


ased  to  the  press  May  19] 

gives  me  great  pleasure  to  read  the  follow- 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
es: 

^.s  on  similar  occasions  in  the  past,  I  am 
py  to  extend  again  my  most  cordial  greet- 
i  to  all  those  who  are  participating  in  the 
rvance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week, 
rhis  important  annual  observance  is  becom- 
traditional  in  our  national  life.  It  is  a 
[able  occasion  for  renewing  our  appreciation 
lie  essential  significance  of  foreign  trade  for 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
inder  that  vigorous  and  mutually  beneficial 
le  relations  among  nations  are  essential  for 
maintenance  of  enduring  world  peace, 
roday  we  are  all  profoundly  conscious  of 
black  cloud  of  war  overhanging  so  much  of 
world's  surface.  The  devastating  and  wide- 
sad  wars  now  being  waged  have  far-reaching 
lomic  and  spiritual  effects.  Some  of  these 
its  fall  heavily  upon  our  own  country, 
rhe  tragic  events  now  transpiring  bear  elo- 
Qt  testimony  to  the  fundamental  need  for 
ral  economic  policies  in  international  rela- 
s,  if,  in  the  future,  frictions,  conflicts,  and 
s  among  nations  are  to  be  averted.  They 
re  also  to  emphasize  the  inescapable  fact  that 
Nation  cannot  enjoy  sustained  and  satisfac- 
r  prosperity  unless  adequate  foreign  markets 
it  for  our  exportable  surpluses  and  unless  our 
jssary  imports  are  unhampered  by  adverse 
elopments  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  promotion  of  liberal  economic  policies 
been — and  will  continue  to  be — a  vital  part 
.  a  dominant  purpose  of  the  foreign  policy 
he  United  States.    In  this  way,  and  in  this 


Delivered  from  the  studios  of  the  National  Broad- 
ing  Co.,  Washington,  May  19,  1940. 


way  alone,  can  the  United  States  contribute  to 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  world  when 
the  destruction  now  going  on  shall  have  ceased. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

The  observance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week  oc- 
curs this  year  at  a  time  when  the  international 
situation  is  extraordinarily  grave.  Large  por- 
tions of  two  continents  are  being  ravaged  by 
violent  and  destructive  warfare.  The  reper- 
cussions of  these  titanic  struggles  extend  to  the 
uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  They  will 
have  a  profound  influence,  in  innumerable  ways, 
upon  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  of  every 
nation. 

The  disorganization  and  disruption  of  the 
normal  processes  of  life  in  important  areas  of 
the  globe  have  already  produced  serious  effects 
upon  our  foreign  trade  and  upon  our  shipping 
— and,  through  them,  upon  many  other  phases 
of  our  economic  life. 

As  regards  current  trade,  both  exports  and 
imports  are  involved.  Apart  from  the  other 
20  American  republics,  all  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  the  principal  customers  for  our 
products  are  affected  by  war.  Some  of  them 
have  ceased  their  purchases  from  us  almost  al- 
together because  of  the  exigencies  of  war-time 
controls.  Others  have  had  to  subject  their  for- 
eign trade  to  stringent  regulation,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  changing  substantially  the 
composition  of  our  exports. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  while  some  of 
our  exporting  branches  of  production  are  ex- 
periencing temporarily  an  intensified  demand 
for  their  products,  others  are  subjected  to  a 
slackening  of  foreign  demand.  Our  total  ex- 
ports have  increased  substantially  during  the 
war  months.  They  amounted  to  $2,607,000,000 
during  the  period  from   September   1939  to 
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April  1940,  as  compared  with  $1,952,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1938-39. 
Obviously,  the  increases  have  far  outweighed 
the  decreases.  Nevertheless,  the  decline  of  for- 
eign demand  for  some  of  our  important  export 
products  has  naturally  created  hardships  for 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries 
involved.  We  must  frankly  face  the  possibil- 
ity that  these  difficulties  may  become  greater. 
The  government  is  constantly  engaged  in  most 
earnest  efforts  to  reduce  these  difficulties  as 
much  as  possible  through  negotiations  and  con- 
versations with  foreign  governments. 

On  the  import  side,  too,  the  effects  of  war  are 
felt  in  our  economic  life.  In  some  cases,  dis- 
ordered conditions  abroad  give  rise  to  situations 
in  which  domestic  industries  face  the  impact  of 
additional  competition  from  imports.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  government,  of  course,  takes 
appropriate  measures  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
But  there  also  are  other,  and  entirely  different, 
ways  in  which  the  war  is  affecting  our  imports. 
War-time  exigencies  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  our  manufacturers  to  secure  some  of  the  raw 
materials  which  they  must  bring  in  from  abroad 
for  their  operations.  War  has  made  it  more 
difficult  for  our  consumers  to  obtain  some  of 
the  commodities  produced  abroad  to  the  use  of 
which  they  have  long  become  accustomed. 
Here,  too,  the  government  is  making  most 
earnest  efforts  to  eliminate  or  reduce  some  of 
the  war-created  obstructions  to  a  continued  in- 
flow of  imports  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
our  economic  life,  to  our  national  defense,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  our  people. 

In  part,  the  difficulties  experienced  in  both 
our  export  and  our  import  trade  are  due  to 
dislocations  of  shipping  caused  by  the  war.  In 
this  connection,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  our  own  shipping  problem,  a  reference 
to  which  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time,  because  Foreign  Trade  Week  tradition- 
ally coincides  with  the  observance,  on  May  22, 
of  National  Maritime  Day. 

In  pursuing  a  course  of  policy  designed  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  our  possible  involvement  in 
war,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  forbid  our  mer- 
chant vessels  from  entering  certain  designated 
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zones  of  danger.  This  measure,  adopted  wii 
the  view  to  safeguarding  our  highest  natioil 
interest,  has  obviously  imposed  handicaps  i 
our  merchant  marine,  which  has  been  compelli 
temporarily  to  abandon  some  of  its  most  va 
able  trade  routes. 

It  is  immensely  gratifying  to  observe  the  « 
ergy  and  initiative  with  which  our  shippi| 
industry  has  sought  to  adjust  itself  to  the  n\ 
emergency  conditions.  Some  new  routes  hfi 
been  mapped  out,  and  arrangements  have  txi 
made  for  new  ports  of  call.  Government  effi 
and  private  enterprise  have  worked,  each  ini 
own  sphere,  to  bring  about  the  necessary  adjti 
ments.  Today,  most  of  the  merchant  fleet  flyi 
the  American  flag  is  again  busily  employed! 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

Some  of  the  tonnage  formerly  used  for  trai 
Atlantic  sailings  now  plies  in  the  waters  of  J 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  a  conseque1! 
of  the  fact  that,  as  between  our  country  and 
other  American  republics,  trade  has,  in  recu 
months,  substantially  increased. 

In  trade  as  in  shipping,  the  difficulties^ 
which  wars  abroad  have  given  rise  cannoti 
adjusted  by  government  alone  or  by  busiri 
alone.  The  government,  through  the  vari 
avenues  of  action  open  to  it,  can  and  must  crei 
conditions  in  which  private  enterprise  can  fu 
tion  most  effectively.  It  alone  is  capable  of 
during  other  governments  to  moderate  the  set 
ity  of  the  restrictions  which  they  impose  to 
detriment  of  American  trade.  In  time  of  v 
the  government's  tasks  in  this  respect  multi 
with  the  multiplication  of  restraints  on  traj 
But,  beyond  that,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  | 
prosperity  of  our  foreign  commerce  must  dep<] 
upon  the  vigor  and  ingenuity  of  those  actus 
engaged  in  the  process  of  trade,  upon  tt 
initiative  and  enterprise. 

From  this  point  of  view,  I  have  every  c 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  our  businessmen  to  mi) 
the  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  war  em 
gency.  They  have  already  shown  their  capacl 
in  this  direction.  I  have  equal  confidence! 
their  ability  to  resume  vigorous  progress  in  ! 
foreign-trade  field  when  peace  is  restored-l 
our  government  and  other  governments  v 
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e  the  wisdom  to  create  sound  conditions  for 
functioning  of  international  trade, 
"he  qualities  I  have  enumerated— energy,  in- 
uity,  initiative,  enterprise— are  traditionally 
mean.  By  possessing  them  and  by  using 
m— in  a  political  system  based  on  democratic 
itutions  and  on  individual  freedom  under 
— our  farmers,  our  workmen,  and  our  busi- 
smen  have  been  responsible  for  the  vast  eco- 
aic  expansion  which  has  characterized  so 
idly  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Our  further 
ional  economic  growth  requires  the  greatest 
.cticable  development  both  of  our  domestic 
nomy  and  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Neither 
l  function  satisfactorily  or  soundly  without 
i  other. 

Vhat  has  happened  in  the  last  few  months  has 
raght  out  strikingly— perhaps,  more  strik- 
jly  than  ever  before— the  effects  of  foreign 
de  upon  our  national  well-being.  For  the 
ssent,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  of 
r  surplus-producing  branches  of  agriculture 
i  industry  which  are  being  affected  by  the 
Iden  war-time  curtailment  of  foreign  mar- 
ts, are  being  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the 
neral  economic  improvement  in  the  country, 
suiting,  in  part,  from  the  expansion  of  other 
ports.  But  it  must  be  increasingly  clear — to 
ery  one  who  would  but  open  his  eyes  to  what 
going  on  today — that  permanent  and  stable 
osperity  for  our  surplus-producing  branches 
both  agriculture  and  industry — and,  there- 
re,  for  the  country  as  a  whole — is  possible 
dy  in  a  world  which  is  at  peace  and  in  which 
panding  economic  activity  in  all  countries 
akes  possible  increasing  employment  and  con- 
niption and,  hence,  rising  standards  of  living 
erywhere. 

The  difficulties  which  we  now  experience  in 
curing  some  of  our  essential  imports  provide 
i  added  unanswerable  refutation  to  those  who 
idulge  in  reckless  assertions  that  our  country 
m  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
rosper.  The  commodities  which  we  bring  in 
rom  abroad  consist  overwhelmingly  of  raw  ma- 
srials  and  foodstuffs  which  we  either  do  not 
roduce  at  all  or  else  produce  in  insufficient 
uantities;  and  of  various  products  and  spe- 
ialties  which  differ  markedly  from  our  own 
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production  in  quality,  price,  season  of  market- 
ing, etc.,  and  without  which  our  people  cannot 
maintain  their  accustomed  standards  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
rejoicing  when  our  imports  of  these  essential 
commodities  decline.  That  is  a  sure  sign  that 
some  of  our  factories  stand  idle  and,  therefore, 
need  smaller  amounts  of  raw  materials.  That 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
people  has  been  curtailed  by  unemployment, 
lower  wages,  or  lower  prices.  That  is  a  sure 
sign  that  our  exports,  too,  must  decline. 

Loss  of  foreign  markets  for  our  exportable 
surpluses  disorganizes  and  reduces  our  domestic 
market  as  well,  causing  disastrous  unemploy- 
ment of  human  and  material  resources.  Re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  to  our  national  economic  well- 
being  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

If  we  were  to  shut  out  by  means  of  embargo 
policies  every  dollar's  worth  of  agricultural  im- 
ports and  every  dollar's  worth  of  imports  of 
manufactured  goods — and  thereby  shut  in  our 
own  agricultural  exports  and  our  own  exports 
of  factory  products — we  would  put  into  culti- 
vation about  10  million  acres  and  take  out  of 
cultivation  over  40  million  acres ;  and  we  would 
take  out  of  employment  at  least  two  or  three 
times  as  many  men  as  might  conceivably  be 
employed  to  make  the  goods  now  imported. 

These  results  would  inexorably  follow  if  our 
country  were  to  enter  upon  an  embargo  policy 
as  regards  tariffs,  quotas,  controlled  exchanges, 
or  other  trade-destroying  devices.  For  the  em- 
bargo game  can  be  played  by  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  by  us.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  in  international  trade  relations  than  a 
vicious  cycle  of  retaliation  and  counterretalia- 
tion  once  any  country  is  short-sighted  enough 
to  start  the  process.  The  bitter  experience  of 
the  period  following  the  World  War  bears  wit- 
ness to  this,  and — much  nearer  home — our  own 
disastrous  experience  under  the  embargo  policy 
of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 

Six  years  ago,  our  country  resolutely  turned 
its  back  upon  this  type  of  economic  suicide.  By 
enacting  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  Con- 
gress created  an  instrument  with  which  it  be- 
came possible  to  meet  and  overcome  some  of 
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the  pressing  and  extraordinary  difficulties  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  with  which  our  Na- 
tion was  f  r.ced.  During  the  period  of  its  opera- 
tion to  date,  the  trade-agreements  program  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  for  this 
purpose.  As  was  proved  conclusively  in  recent 
hearings  before  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees, it  has  brought  marked  benefits  to  all 
groups  of  our  population  and  to  all  sections  of 
the  country,  without  inflicting  injury  on  any 
one. 

The  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  another  period  of  3  years  was  an  immensely 
important  step  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the 
immediate  and  the  long-range  interests  of  our 
country.  As  things  are  today  and  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  we  need  to 
have  this  and  every  other  appropriate  means 
of  safeguarding  our  trade  and  of  our  whole 
economic  life  and  of  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  economic  health  and  strength  of  our 
country.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  ever- 
lastingly concerned  with  the  broad  and  basic 
problems  of  the  future. 

The  principles  underlying  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  offer  the  only  possible  basis  on 
which  the  economic  life  of  the  world  can  be 
successfully  rebuilt  when  the  present  wars  are 
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over.  Only  if  these  principles  prevail  in  eco 
nomic  relations  among  nations  will  it  be  pos 
sible  to  create  a  firm  foundation  for  stabl 
peace  and  for  satisfactory  economic  progress 
If  the  opposite  tendencies — those  of  totalitaria 
autarchy  and  all  that  it  means — so  ominousl 
spreading  today,  should  come  to  be  widel 
dominant,  mankind  will  be  plunged  into  a  pe 
riod  of  chaos  and  impoverishment,  and,  inev 
tably,  into  moral  and  spiritual  decay. 

Our  Nation  has  an  obvious  and  essentii 
stake  in  the  establishment  and  preservation  e 
conditions  of  stable  peace  and  of  orderly  intei 
national  relations.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselvt 
to  make  every  appropriate  contribution  towar 
that  end.  Our  paramount  task  today  is  twt 
fold,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  tl 
vital  importance  of  both  of  its  phases.  "W 
must  increase  our  national  strength,  redoub 
our  national  vigor  and  courage,  create  for  ou 
selves  adequate  means  of  defending  this  com! 
try's  safety  and  security  against  any  arme 
challenge.  And  we  must  hold  ever  in  read 
ness — for  use  when  circumstances  permit — tl 
proven  and  tested  instrument  of  constructh 
action  for  economic  welfare,  free  enterprise 
and  stable  peace  provided  by  the  trade-agre 
ments  program. 


Rebuilding  Our  Foreign  Trade:  Address  by  Lynn  R.  Edminster6 


[Released  to  tbe  press  May  21] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Board  of  Trade,  and  Guests  :  It  is  a  gen- 
uine pleasure  to  be  here  tonight,  to  participate 
in  the  series  of  meetings  which  New  Orleans 
is  sponsoring  in  celebration  of  Annual  Foreign 
Trade  Week.  It  is  all  the  more  a  pleasure  be- 
cause it  is  my  first  visit  to  this  celebrated  city — 
a  visit  which,  I  must  confess,  has  long  been 
overdue. 


6  Delivered  at  a  dinner  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  and  cooperating  groups, 
in  connection  with  the  observance  of  National  Foreign 
Trade  Week,  New  Orleans,  May  21,  1940.  Mr.  Ed- 
minster is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


In  approaching  the  problem  of  our  foreij 
trade  and  what  it  means  to  the  welfare  of  01 
people,  I  am  keenly  conscious — as  I  know  y< 
must  be — of  the  dark  shadow  of  impendii 
events  across  the  seas.  As  we  meet  here  tonig 
half  the  world  is  locked  in  a  death  grapple.  11 
lingering  hope  that  somehow — in  some  way 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  another  major  war  mig 
be  averted  was  finally  dashed  last  Septemb( 
The  constructive  forces  of  peaceful  and  m 
tually  advantageous  cooperation  among  natior 
so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  further  <\ 
velopment  of  our  whole  civilization,  have  nc 
gone  into  eclipse  throughout  much  of  the  worl 
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le  great  nations  turn  loose  upon  each  other, 
he  full  impact  of  their  destructive  barbarity, 
terrible  instruments  of  warfare  which  mod- 
science  has  forged. 

Sphere  it  will  all  end,  no  one  can  tell.  We 
mow,  however,  that  the  United  States  is  still 
lart  of  this  rapidly  shrinking  world— and 
ns  likely  to  continue  to  be,  no  matter  how 
3h  some  people  may  wish  it  were  on  another 
net.  Such  being  the  case,  only  the  most 
pid  person  could  fail  to  see  that  the  critical 
nts  that  are  now  transpiring  must  pro- 
ndly  affect  our  national  interests  for  many 
rs  to  come  and  may,  indeed,  mark  a  crucial 
ning  point  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
ntry. 

ii  such  a  setting,  it  is  obvious  that  the  future 
Dur  foreign  trade,  as  it  affects  each  and  every 
-t  of  our  Nation,  must  inevitably  contain  so 
ny  elements  that  are  now  quite  unpredictable 
it   any    attempt   to    forecast    developments 
uld  be  worse  than  futile.    What  is  possible, 
wever,  is  briefly  to  review  our  experience  of 
«nt  years  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
ficult  problem ;  to  see  how  matters  stand  as 
today;  and  to  set  the  goal  for  our  further 
orts  during  and  after  the  war. 
'he  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
Bt  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  our  foreign  trade 
es  back  to  the  adoption  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
snts  Act  in  1934  and  to  the  events  which  led 
•  to  it.    It  is  a  story  with  which  most  of  us 
b,  by  now,  more  or  less  familiar.    Throughout 
e  twenties  this  country  had  succeeded,  chiefly 
dint  of  heavy  foreign  lending,  in  facing  two 
rections  simultaneously — maintaining  a  large 
d  growing  export  trade  while  at  the  same 
ne  imposing  ever-higher  tariffs  upon  imports, 
aat  seemed  fine  while  it  lasted.    But  when  we 
jpped  lending  and,  on  top  of  that,  raised  our 
riff  still  higher  in  1930,  a  foreign-trade  crisis 
hich  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  making 
iddenly  burst  upon  us,  contributing  its  full 
lpact  to  the  longest  and  severest  depression 
i  the  history  of  this  country.     Dammed  up 
*ricultural  surpluses  forced  farm  prices  down 
)  starvation  levels;  shunken  markets,  both  at 
ome  and  abroad,  for  our  industrial  surpluses 
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threw  millions  out  of  employment;  everywhere, 
the  grim  specter  of  deepening  depression 
stalked  through  the  land. 

Within  the  short  period  of  3  years,  from 
1929  to  1932,  our  national  income  fell  by  over  42 
billion  dollars— or  more  than  half.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  decline,  mean- 
while, of  more  than  two-thirds  in  the  value  of 
our  foreign  trade  (from  9.6  billion  dollars  to 
2.9  billions)  was  both  an  important  contribut- 
ing cause,  and  a  result,  of  that  enormous  drop 
in  our  national  income.  In  1929  we  had  ex- 
ported 1.7  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
products  alone;  by  1932,  that  figure  was  down 
to  662  million  dollars.  Meanwhile,  cash  farm 
income  fell  from  11.2  billions  to  4.7  billions. 
In  Louisiana  the  total  income  of  the  State  fell 
during  the  same  period  from  $804,000,000  to 
$526,000,000,  and  cash  farm  income,  from  $157,- 
000,000  to  $60,000,000.  Exports  of  products 
originating  in  Louisiana  fell  by  nearly  two- 
thirds;  and  the  total  foreign  trade  tonnage 
moving  into  and  out  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
likewise  fell  by  nearly  60  percent.  Shipments 
of  all  important  Louisiana  products  entering 
into  export  trade  at  that  time — particularly 
such  things  as  petroleum  products,  raw  and 
manufactured  cotton,  lumber,  and  rice — under- 
went extremely  severe  reductions. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  the  in- 
strumentality by  which  the  Government  has 
sought,  during  the  past  6  years,  to  deal  with 
this  crisis  in  our  foreign  trade.  I  cannot  un- 
dertake, in  the  brief  space  of  my  remarks,  to 
review  in  detail  the  record  of  achievement 
under  that  act — a  record  made  in  the  face  of 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  I  do,  however,  want  to 
bring  out  a  few  salient  points. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  say  that,  in  re- 
newing the  act  a  second  time,  for  a  further 
3 -year  period,  the  present  Congress  subjected 
the  trade-agreements  program  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny ;  and  the  record  is  there  for 
anyone  to  examine  for  himself.  To  any  who 
may  be  in  doubt,  I  particularly  commend,  for 
careful  reading,  the  43-page  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.    The  facts  cited  in  that 
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report  are,  in  my  opinion,  unanswerable.  In 
the  light  of  those  facts,  the  Committee  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  foreign  trade  agreements  concluded 
during  the  past  5y2  years  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  this  country,  both  in  reviving  our 
foreign  commerce  and  in  safeguarding  it 
against  adverse  discriminations  abroad ; 

"(2)  The  trade-agreements  program  has,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  contributed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  profitable  production  throughout  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  industry. 

"(3)  The  act  has  been  administered  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation,  while  the  welfare  of  all  interested  par- 
ties has  been  safeguarded  and  will  continue  to 
be  safeguarded  by  the  democratic  procedure 
and  painstaking  caution  which  have  been  ad- 
hered to  throughout; 

"(4)  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  program,  for  the  3-year  period 
provided  in  the  resolution,  both  as  a  tried  and 
proven  means  for  protecting  and  fostering  our 
foreign  commerce  and  as  concrete  evidence  that 
this  Nation  proposes  to  persevere  along  with 
like-minded  nations  in  the  promotion  of  those 
principles  which  alone  can  give  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  on  which  to  build  a  stable  peace. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  states  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  its  command  the  firm  conviction 
that  our  highest  national  interests  require  the 
continuance  of  the  authority  for  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  for  a  further  period  as 
provided  by  the  accompanying  resolution." 

Second,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  few — 
and  only  a  few — of  the  outstanding  facts  that 
were  brought  out  by  the  Committee.  For 
example,  one  study  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment showed  that  our  exports  to  trade-agree- 
ment countries  increased,  between  the  2-year 
periods  1934-35  and  1937-38,  by  61.2  percent, 
as  contrasted  with  an  increase  of  only  37.9  per- 
cent in  our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries. 
Another  study  by  that  Department  showed  that 
for  the  year  1939  our  exports  to  agreement  coun- 
tries increased  by  8.1  percent  over  1938,  whereas 
our  exports  to  nonagreement  countries  fell  by 
4.5  percent. 
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With  respect  to  agriculture,  Secretary  Wal- 
lace significantly  pointed  out,  among  othei 
things,  that  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  If 
trade-agreement  countries  with  which  track 
agreements  were  in  effect  throughout  the  fisca 
year  1938-39  showed  an  increase  of  15  percent 
in  that  year  over  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  (whef 
relatively  few  agreements  were  in  effect) 
whereas,  by  contrast,  exports  of  farm  product' 
to  other  countries  showed  a  decrease  of  19  per 
cent.  Referring  to  claims  of  injurious  in 
creases  in  imports  of  farm  products  by  reasoi 
of  duty  reductions  in  trade  agreements,  Secre 
tary  Wallace  said :  "I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case  where  such  duty  reductions  have  seriousb 
inconvenienced  an  American  agricultura 
industry." 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  Wallace  was  fur 
ther  supported  by  that  of  the  president  of  th 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — one  of  th 
largest  and  most  genuinely  representative  faro 
organizations  in  this  country — endorsing  th 
program  and  citing  in  support  of  that  positioi 
the  findings  of  a  nonpartisan  and  objectiv 
study  of  this  whole  question  which  had  bee; 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  Farm  Bureau  b;. 
Dr.  Schultz,  of  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames- 
Finally,  there  was  the  over-all  fact,  pointed  ou 
by  Secretary  Hull,  that  between  1932  and  193£ 
farm  cash  income  in  this  country  rose  from  4. 
billion  dollars  to  7.6  billions,  excluding  benefi 
payments,  and  that,  even  making  allowance  fo 
price  changes  affecting  the  farmers'  cost  o 
living,  farm  income  in  1938  represented  at  leas 
40  percent  more  purchasing  power  than  in  193S 

The  evidence  offered  to  show  that  industr 
and  labor  have  benefited  by  the  trade  agreement 
was  equally  impressive.  Indeed,  one  of  th 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole  proceedin 
was  the  strong  support  which  came  from  man 
leading  industries  and  from  large  bodies  o 
organized  labor,  support  which  was  backed  b 
facts  and  arguments  that  could  not  be  success 
fully  refuted  but  which  time  does  not  permi 
me  to  go  into  here. 

This  being  an  election  year,  irresponsible  an' 
insupportable  charges  continue  to  be  made  i 
the  effect  that  agriculture,  industry,  labor— o 
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•ticular  groups  among  these  three— have 
n  hurt.  So  consuming  have  become  the  fires 
political  ambition  in  some  quarters  that,  even 
hin  recent  weeks — while  events  have  been 
nspiring  in  Europe  which  constitute  a  seri- 
i  challenge  to  the  best  statesmanship  that  we 
l  muster — we  have  been  compelled  to  listen, 
example,  to  a  repetition  of  shopworn,  dis- 
dited,  and  silly  charges  that  the  farmer  has 
m  "sold  down  the  river"  in  the  trade  agree- 
nts.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  and  trouble 
•e  to  go  into  the  latest  species  of  statistical 
;us-pocus  that  is  relied  upon  by  aspirants  to 
y  high  office  to  prove  this  charge.     Suffice 

0  say  that  what  has  been  offered  in  the  name 
"evidence"  would  scarcely  do  credit  to  a 

jh-school  freshman,  much  less  serve  to  con- 
ice  any  fair-minded  and  intelligent  jury. 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  to  the  situation  as 
stands  today  and  to  consider  some  of  the 
sblems  which  grow  out  of  it.  As  we  all 
ow,  the  European  war  ha9  already  had  im- 
rtant  repercussions  on  our  foreign  trade  and 
the  operation  of  some  of  our  trade  agree- 
mts.  Trade  with  the  belligerent  countries 
s  been  either  completely  shut  off,  or — in  the 
3e  of  the  Allies — subordinated  to  the  necessi- 

1  of  war,  and  these  circumstances  have  tem- 
rarily  deprived  us  of  the  benefit  of  some  of 
b  mo9t  valuable  concessions  obtained  in  our 
ide  agreements  with  certain  countries.    That, 

course,  cannot  be  helped;  but  it  should  also 
noted  that  the  existence  of  trade  agreements 
ith  such  countries  has  given  our  Government 
finite  advantages  in  looking  out  for  our  trade 
terests  that  we  would  not  have  had  in  the 
isence  of  such  agreements. 

Moreover,  the  continuance  of  the  trade-agree- 
ents  program  has  an  important  significance 
:  connection  with  our  trade  relations  with 
luntries  outside  the  war  zone,  particularly  in 
ds  hemisphere.  Because  of  this,  and  also  be- 
tuse  I  am  aware  of  the  great  interest  which 
)ur  own  city  of  New  Orleans  has  in  the  devel- 
Mnent  of  closer  trade  relations  with  the  other 
merican  republics,  I  want  especially  to  deal 
ith  this  phase. 
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We  are  all  justly  proud  of  the  fine  record  of 
achievement  under  our  "good  neighbor"  policy 
of  recent  years.  We  have  seen  its  progress  evi- 
denced in  many  directions.  The  acceptance  by 
our  Government,  along  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  of  the  doctrine  of  noninterven- 
tion; the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
under  which  for  a  generation  we  had  main- 
tained the  right  to  intervene  in  Cuban  affairs ; 
the  settlement  of  the  Chaco  boundary  dispute 
through  negotiations  in  which  six  American  re- 
publics participated;  the  setting  up,  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  Conference  in  1936,  of  machinery 
for  collective  consultation  among  the  American 
republics  in  connection  with  developments  any- 
where in  the  world  affecting  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
prompt  utilization  of  this  machinery  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe;  the  definite  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  promote  closer  cultural 
ties  between  our  own  country  and  our  southern 
neighbors:  these  are  all  noteworthy  illustra- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  the  good-neighbor 
policy  has  been  "practiced  as  well  as  preached" 
in  recent  years. 

There  have  likewise  been  many  important 
evidences  of  closer  collaboration  in  the  economic 
field.  Most  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  achievement  in  the  economic  domain  are 
the  11  trade  agreements  which  we  have  negoti- 
ated with  other  American  republics.  Their 
significance  goes  beyond  the  precise  terms  of  the 
agreements  themselves.  For  they  disclose  a 
much  more  realistic  and  wholesome  attitude 
concerning  our  trade  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  than  prevailed  in  this  country 
even  as  late  as  a  decade  ago.  There  is  a  far 
better  appreciation  in  this  country  today  than 
there  was  a  decade  ago  that,  if  we  expect  to  sell 
abroad  we  must  also  buy  from  abroad.  Hence 
there  is  a  greater  realization  that  we  must  search 
for  every  practicable  opportunity  to  increase 
our  imports  without  at  the  same  time  inflicting 
serious  injury  upon  any  established  domestic 
industry.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  recent  fail- 
ure of  efforts  to  bring  still  more  of  South 
America  within  the  scope  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program. 
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The  trade  agreements  which  we  have  con- 
cluded with  the  other  American  republics,  as 
with  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  mutu- 
ally helpful  in  safeguarding  and  increasing 
trade  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  We  have  been  witnessing  in  the 
world,  in  recent  years,  a  struggle  between  two 
utterly  conflicting  types  of  trade  policy :  On  the 
one  hand,  aggressive  bilateralistic  policies  which 
would  reduce  international  trade  to  virtually 
a  barter  basis  and  therefore  eliminate  a  large 
part  of  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  trade 
policies  which  would  preserve  and  foster  multi- 
lateral trade  as  the  only  possible  method  of  ex- 
panding international  trade  as  a  whole.  The 
agreements  concluded  with  our  sister  republics 
have  enabled  us  better  to  safeguard  our  trade 
interests  in  this  area  of  the  world  against  the 
outside  pressure  to  which  these  countries  have 
sometimes  been  subjected  to  discriminate 
against  our  trade. 

The  manner  in  which  our  trade  with  the 
American  republics  has  benefited  from  the  agree- 
ments can  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  some 
figures  recently  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.  These  show  that  our  an- 
nual average  exports  to  Cuba  increased  by  140 
percent  between  the  preagreement  period  Janu- 
ary 1932-August  1934  and  the  postagreement 
period  September  1934-October  1939,  whereas 
for  the  same  period  our  total  exports  to  all 
countries  increased  by  only  60  percent.  The 
same  type  of  comparison  (based  upon  some- 
what different  periods)  showed  an  increase  of 
48  percent  in  our  exports  to  Brazil  for  the 
periods  compared,  as  against  a  gain  of  35  per- 
cent in  our  total  exports.  And  it  showed  an  in- 
crease of  82  percent  in  our  exports  to  Colombia, 
as  against  a  gain  of  37  percent  in  our  total 
exports. 

The  war  in  Europe  has,  of  course,  served  to 
emphasize  anew  the  interest  of  all  the  American 
republics  in  closer  trade  and  other  relations  with 
each  other.  Indeed,  it  has  already  affected  our 
trade  relations  with  the  other  republics.  Un- 
able to  obtain  from  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  adequate  supplies  of  many  types  of 
products  ordinarily  bought  there,  our  southern 
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neighbors  have  turned  increasingly  to  this  com 
try  for  the  things  they  need.  This  has  undoubt 
edly  been  one  of  the  main  factors  responsible  fo 
the  increase,  in  recent  months,  in  our  exports  t 
that  area  of  the  world.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  war  in  Europe,  our  exports  to  th 
20  republics  of  Central  and  South  Americ 
showed  an  increase,  over  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  of  $127,000,000, 1 
nearly  54  percent.  Prominent  in  this  gain  wei 
such  items  as  textile  fibers,  wood  and  pape: 
coal,  petroleum  products,  machinery,  autonw 
biles,  chemicals,  animal  and  vegetable  product 
and  textile  manufactures. 

In  this  matter  of  our  trade  relations  with  oi" 
southern  neighbors,  it  is  necessary,  howeve: 
that  we  proceed  with  due  caution,  lest  we  becoir 
the  victims  of  our  momentary  enthusiasms.  J 
is  vitally  important  to  recognize  that,  unless  §j 
propose  to  give  our  products  away,  these  com 
tries  must  find  means  of  paying  us  for  ther 
Either  they  must  sell  us  enough  goods  ari 
services  to  pay  for  them;  or  else  they  mu: 
realize  enough  from  their  sales  to  oth 
parts  of  the  world  to  pay  for  the  goof 
and  services  bought  from  those  areas  (includir, 
debt  service)  and  still  have  available  an  exce, 
of  exchange  to  convert  into  dollars  to  appl 
against  purchases  from  this  country.  Undi 
present  circumstances,  this  second  alternate 
is  not  a  practical  one,  for  the  reason  that  pu 
chases  by  the  belligerent  countries  are  beir 
either  cut  off  or — in  the  case  of  the  Allies — he' 
to  a  minimum.  Furthermore,  the  funds  realize 
from  sales  to  the  Allies  are  earmarked  by  the 
for  use  in  buying  Allied  products  or  in  del 
service  and  thus  are  not  available  to  our  soutl 
ern  neighbors  for  purchases  in  the  United  State 

As  you  can  readily  see,  this  situation  pos 
very  definitely  the  question  of  how  we  are  goir 
to  be  paid  for  our  additional  sales  to  the  oth 
American  republics  unless  we  are  willing  ar 
able  to  buy  more  goods  directly  from  these  cou: 
tries  than  we  have  been  buying.  To  some  exter 
we  have  been  doing  this.  Our  imports  from  tl 
20  other  American  republics  increased  by  ov 
$71,000,000,  or  about  32  percent,  during  the  fir 
6  months  of  the  European  war  as  compared  wit 
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e  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year, 
bis  increase  in  our  imports  amounted,  how- 
er,  to  only  about  56  percent  of  the  increase 
our  exports  to  these  countries  during  the 
me  period.  Take  the  case  of  Brazil — a  coun- 
y  with  which  we  have  ordinarily  had  a  large 
ibit  trade  balance.  During  the  first  6  months 
jlowing  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  our  exports 
Brazil  increased  from  32.2  millions  of  dollars 
54.9  millions — a  gain  of  22.7  millions,  or  over 
I  percent.  But  meanwhile  our  imports  from 
at  country  increased  only  slightly,  from  51.8 
illions  to  58.3  millions — a  gain  of  only  6.5 
illions,  or  less  than  13  percent.  As  a  result, 
ir  trade  with  Brazil  for  the  6-months  period 
as  almost  in  balance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
sry  recent  months,  we  have  been  selling  more 
•  Brazil  than  we  have  been  buying  from  her. 
he  question  that  insistently  intrudes  itself, 
terefore,  is  how  much  further  this  sort  of 
dng  can  go,  or  how  long  it  can  continue,  with- 
it  any  backset. 

Moreover,  in  appraising  the  possibilities  of 
ade  expansion  with  the  other  American  re- 
iiblics,  we  shall  be  well-advised  to  look  beyond 
le  immediate  situation  to  the  longer-range 
>pects  of  our  trade  relations  with  these  coun- 
•ies.  It  is  well  and  fine  that  the  American 
^publics  should  seek  every  feasible  means  of 
romoting,  among  themselves,  closer  solidar- 
y — politically,  economically,  culturally.  In- 
eed,  it  is  more  than  that:  It  is  positively 
isential,  in  the  world  of  today,  that  they  shall 
o  so.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  remember 
lat  the  economic  life  of  this  hemisphere  is  still 
eared  in  innumerable  and  vital  ways  to  that 
f  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no  escaping 
lat  basic  fact.  The  fundamentally  triangular 
haracter  of  our  normal  trade  relationships 
dth  Europe  and  South  America  is  a  basic  fact 
fiat  must  still  be  reckoned  with  despite  the 
lany  disrupting  influences  of  recent  years.  To 
oth  our  South  American  friends  and  to  our- 
elves,  the  existence  of  a  prosperous  Europe, 
rilling  and  able  to  exchange  its  surpluses  for 
hose  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  essential 
f  healthy  conditions  of  foreign  trade,  with  all 
hat  those  conditions  mean  to  the  domestic 
conomy  of  each  country,  are  to  prevail. 
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Indispensable  as  a  foundation  for  genuine 
and  lasting  prosperity  is  the  establishment 
throughout  the  world  of  peace  and  order  on 
a  basis  that  holds  promise  of  enduring.  To  be 
enduring,  such  a  settlement  must  embrace 
measures  of  many  kinds  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economic  reconstruction.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  measures  to  bring 
about  the  earliest  possible  resumption  and  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  upon  a  healthy, 
peace-time  basis.  If  the  world's  experience 
during  the  generation  after  the  last  World  War 
counts  for  anything,  it  must  surely  have  im- 
pressed upon  every  nation  the  folly,  the  stu- 
pidity, and  the  terrible  costliness  of  ever- 
mounting  trade  barriers  throughout  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  post-war  period  is  in  large 
part  the  history  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  such  narrowly  nationalistic  economic 
policies  and  the  broader  and  more  salutary  poli- 
cies of  constructive  international  cooperation 
which  have  been  espoused  by  enlightened  and 
forward-looking  people  of  all  nations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  informed  person  today 
doubts  that  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  such 
narrow  economic  policies  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  contributed  tremendously  to  the  break- 
down of  economic  and  political  relations  which 
we  have  witnessed  and  to  the  outbreak  of  an- 
other widespread  war. 

After  the  painful  lessons  of  the  past  decade, 
I  cannot  believe  that  more  than  a  relatively 
small  number  of  our  people  still  cherish  the 
illusion  that  we  can  make  this  country  pros- 
perous by  means  of  embargo  tariffs,  or  that  the 
world  can  be  prosperous  when  nations  wall 
themselves  off  and  refuse  to  trade  with  each 
other.  In  the  light  of  recent  history,  how  can 
anyone  longer  believe  that  nations  which  seek 
to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  embargo-tariff 
bootstraps  without  regard  to  their  economic  ties 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ever  accomplish  any- 
thing at  all  other  than  to  sink  themselves  deeper 
into  the  mire?  After  all,  has  it  not  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  such  policies  of 
narrow  economic  nationalism  undermine  the 
whole  foundation  of  world  prosperity,  and  that 
no  nation — not  even  one  so  fortunately  circum- 
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stanced  as  our  own — can  possibly  escape  the  evil 
consequences  that  inevitably  follow  ? 

The  economic  life  of  the  whole  world  has 
suffered  grievously  during  the  past  decade  from 
the  general  paralysis  of  trade  and  production 
caused  by  the  rise  of  prohibitive  barriers  to 
international  trade.  To  turn  this  tide  and  in- 
augurate a  reverse  trend  toward  healthy  world 
trade  conditions  has  been,  and  will  continue 
after  the  present  war  to  be,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing problems  of  world  economic  reconstruction. 
This  task  has  been  enormously  magnified  by 
the  pursuit,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  of  trade 
policies  based  upon  discrimination  and  other 
practices  which,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
reduce,  rather  than  increase,  the  already  di- 
minished volume  of  world  trade.  When  critics 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  point  out,  as 
they  have  sometimes  done,  that  the  struggle  for 
trade  has  itself  been  an  important  cause  of  war 
in  the  past,  they  neglect  to  explain  that  it  is 
the  pursuit  of  aggressive  and  predatory  policies 
such  as  these  that  has  generally  been  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  Such  policies  are  the  precise 
opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  rests.  Our  program  rests  upon 
the  principle,  not  of  discrimination  and  aggres- 
sion, but  of  equality  of  treatment  and  of  coop- 
eration. It  seeks,  by  peaceful  methods  and  on 
a  basis  of  fair  dealing,  to  clear  away  excessive 
barriers  to  trade,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  countries  with  which  we 
deal. 

Surely  it  is  clear,  however,  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  reordering  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  present  war  upon  the 
basis  of  principles  of  fair  dealing  and  equal 
treatment,  then  the  situation  existing  at  that 
time  must  be  one  in  which  there  is  genuine 
opportunity  to  work  for  such  a  settlement,  and 
work  for  it  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  con- 
structive accomplishment.  And  it  must  be 
equally  clear  that  there  can  be  no  such  oppor- 
tunity in  a  world  where  policies  of  economic, 
political,  and  military  aggression  are  in  the 
ascendancy. 

I  began  my  remarks  with  an  expression  of 
grave  anxiety  over  the  march  of  impending 


events  across  the  seas.  I  close  them  with 
reiteration  of  that  thought,  as  expressed  in  tl 
carefully  measured  words  of  the  Secretary  i 
State  only  a  few  days  ago.  Speaking  befo 
the  American  Society  of  International  La' 
Secretary  Hull  said,  and  I  quote : 

"The  specter  of  a  new  descent  into  the  cone! 
tions  of  international  anarchy  which  characte 
ized  the  Dark  Ages  looms  on  the  horizon  toda 
I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  menaces  t! 
civilized  existence  of  mankind — of  every  nati< 
and  of  every  individual.  Every  nation  ai 
every  individual  should  be  actively  on  guard. 

"Our  own  Nation — powerful  as  it  is  and  d 
termined  as  it  is  to  remain  at  peace,  to  preser 
its  cherished  institutions,  and  to  promote  ti 
welfare  of  its  citizens — is  not  secure  again 
that  menace.  We  cannot  shut  it  out  by  a 
tempting  to  isolate  and  insulate  ourselves.  V 
cannot  be  certain  of  safety  and  security  wh 
a  large  part  of  the  world  outside  our  borde 
is  dominated  by  the  forces  of  internation 
lawlessness. 

"We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  goii 
on  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  delude  ourseh; 
with  the  mere  hope  that  somehow — somehowi 
all  this  will  pass  us  by.  Never  in  our  nation 
history  has  there  been  a  more  desperate  nei 
for  a  clear  understanding  by  every  responsit 
citizen  of  our  country  of  what  is  taking  pla 
in  the  world  and  of  how  it  affects  us.  Su< 
understanding  is  essential  to  a  wise  chartii 
and  application  of  our  national  policies.  U 
der  our  system  of  government,  it  is  the  mc 
effective  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  ai 
promotion  of  the  national  interest. 

"The  world  is  today  torn  by  conflicts,  t 
outcome  of  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  t 
future  generations  in  all  countries.  The  wor 
is  today  threatened  with  an  orgy  of  destructii 
— not  only  of  life  and  property,  but  of  religic 
of  morality,  of  the  very  bases  of  civilized  £ 
ciety.  The  spread  of  international  anarcl 
not  only  undermines  law,  justice,  and  morali 
among  nations,  but  also  inevitably  impaii 
within  nations,  these  essential  foundations 
civilized  existence. 
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ji  the  face  of  existing  conditions,  we  have 
hoice  but  to  expand  our  program  of  arma- 
I  construction  to  a  degree  necessary  to  pro- 
>  fully  adequate  means  of  defending  this 
atry's  security  and  its  rightful  interests, 
if  mankind  is  to  avoid  a  long-continuing 
od  of  chaos  and  retrogression,  it  can  only 
hrough  the  firm  establishment  of  order  un- 
law.   Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
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need  for  our  people  to  place  the  support  of  a 
wholly  united  public  opinion  behind  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  exert  the  great  weight  of  its 
moral  influence  in  favor  of  a  revindication  and 
revitalization  of  the  basic  principles  of  order 
under  law,  which  alone  can  give  lasting  assur- 
ance of  safety,  security,  and  peace."  7 


7  See  the  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  47), 
pp.  534-535. 


Radio  Address  by  Raymond  H.  Geist 


iased  to  the  press  May  21] 

am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
iking  in  Memphis.  When  the  Department 
Commerce  asked  me  to  visit  a  few  cities  in 
United  States  during  Foreign  Trade  Week 
[  inquired  where  I  should  prefer  to  go, 
ong  others  I  indicated  this  city.  It  may 
n  surprising  to  my  listeners  to  hear  that  on 

whole  it  is  a  rare  experience  for  an  officer 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  to 
ke  a  radio  talk  in  an  American  city.  Many 
•pie  in  this  country  hear  about  the  activities 
the  Foreign  Service ;  they  know  that  we  have 
bassadors,  ministers,  diplomatic  secretaries, 
isuls,  and  attaches  in  foreign  cities;  but  on 
i  whole  little  is  known  by  the  average  Amer- 
n  citizen  of  the  life  we  lead  abroad  and  what 
*  duties  are.  Some  extent  of  what  that  life 
and  how  many  sacrifices  it  involves  is  indi- 
ed  by  the  conditions  of  war  and  tension 
sting  in  many  countries  today  in  different 
rts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  briefly  say  before  giving  you  a  more 
imate  view  of  the  life  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 

officers  that  we  are  now  observing  in  this 
uitry  Foreign  Trade  Week.    In  many  cities 

the  United  States,  chambers  of  commerce 
d  trade  associations  are  holding  meetings 
lere  problems  are  discussed  with  regard  to 
r  foreign  trade.  America  has  long  been  a 
eat  exporting  nation.    The  large  agricultural 

Delivered   in   connection   with    the   observance   of 
tional  Foreign  Trade  Week,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May 
1940.    Mr.  Geist  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
TCial  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


surpluses  that  we  have  had  in  this  country  for 
many  years  are  sold  and  sent  abroad.  An  inter- 
ruption of  this  trade  has  direct  effects  upon  our 
economic  well-being  at  home;  therefore,  every 
effort  is  made  by  the  Government  to  aid 
producers  of  the  United  States  to  place  their 
goods  in  foreign  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  to  extend  our  for- 
eign trade  pursued  by  the  great  agricultural  and 
business  interests  of  this  country,  it  is  the  work 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  supplement 
such  efforts.  The  machinery  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  State  are 
combined  to  perfect  this  process.  In  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  (as  here  in 
Memphis)  there  exist  district  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  whose  function  it  is  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  businessmen  of  the  vari- 
ous cities  and  not  only  to  aid  them  in  their 
domestic  business  but  to  afford  them  every  fa- 
cility to  make  contacts  abroad  and  build  up 
an  export  business.  The  district  offices  are 
branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  This  Bureau,  composed  of  many 
divisions,  is  a  great  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  Washington.  Here  all 
trade  information  gathered  from  every  part  of 
the  world  is  centralized  for  dissemination  to 
interested  firms  in  the  United  States.  This 
Bureau  maintains  close  connections  with  the 
Department  of  State,  to  which  Department  all 
requests  from  the  Bureau  for  aid  and  assistance 
on  behalf  of  business  interests  in  connection 
with  our  foreign  trade  are  directed. 
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The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  used  to  conduct  our  foreign  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  Diplomatic  missions 
are  maintained  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  Likewise,  in  most  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial cities  in  five  continents  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  seven  seas  our  consular  officers  are 
stationed. 

President  Washington,  in  1790,  appointed  6 
American  consuls  and  10  vice  consuls  under 
general  constitutional  authority  to  be  stationed 
at  16  of"  the  world's  largest  seaports.  The  first 
act  of  fundamental  importance  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  Consular  Service  was  passed 
by  Congress  on  April  14,  1792.  The  Service 
was  established  formally  by  this  law,  and  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  consuls  were  defined 
for  the  first  time.  These  duties  related  almost 
entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
American  citizens,  especially  seamen,  as  indi- 
viduals, or  "such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
office  under  the  general  commercial  law  of  na- 
tions." In  1838,  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth 
favored  the  suggestion  of  reports  from  consuls 
of  a  distinctly  commercial  character,  and  an  in- 
struction to  consular  officers  at  that  time  stated 
that  the  Department  would  be  glad  to  receive  at 
all  times  information  relating  to  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
stationed,  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  trade 
with  other  countries,  and  such  suggestions  as 
may  benefit  or  extend  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  In  1842,  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  which  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  annually  lay  before  Congress  a 
statement,  among  others,  of  the  information 
communicated  to  him  by  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  during  the  preceding  year  as  he 
may  deem  valuable  for  public  information,  as 
well  as  a  statement  of  all  changes  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations 
as  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  Depart- 
ment, including  all  commercial  information  con- 
tained in  the  official  publications  of  other  gov- 
ernments which  he  shall  deem  sufficiently 
important. 


In  1853,  a  general  instruction  requesting  h 
formation  of  a  definite  commercial  charact* 
was  sent  to  all  consular  officers.  The  Genen 
Instructions  of  1855  contained  specific  directioi 
as  to  reporting  upon  all  events  that  might  a 
feet  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  wit 
the  country  where  the  consular  officer  was  sti 
tioned.  This  instruction  required  the  submi 
sion  of  quarterly  reports  by  each  consuli 
officer  on  the  trade  of  his  district. 

In  July  1877,  circular  instructions  were  sei 
to  all  consular  officers  in  Central  and  Soul 
America  directing  them  "to  devote  attention 
the  question  of  methods  by  which  trade  with  tl 
United  States  can  be  most  judiciously  fostered 
In  1880,  at  the  request  of  the  cotton-goods  i 
dustry  of  the  United  States  a  survey  was  ma< 
by  the  Consular  Service  as  to  the  marke 
abroad  for  cotton  goods  and  cotton  producl 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  case  in  whii 
American  manufacturing  interests  requestt 
the  assistance  of  the  Consular  Service  for  da 
for  the  use  of  a  specific  industry. 

Consular  officers  render  service  not  only  '■ 
connection  with  the  extension  of  trade  and  coi 
merce  but  serve  the  American  citizen  in  mai 
ways.  I  would  not  have  time  in  a  brief  rad 
talk  to  describe  these  services  or  to  go  into  i 
the  phases  of  the  work  which  our  Foreign  Ser 
ice  officers  perform.  But  these  services  a 
numerous  and  varied. 

Our  officers  are  to  a  certain  extent  like  S( 
diers  at  their  posts;  and  no  matter  what  ha 
pens  in  foreign  countries,  so  long  as  good  rel 
tions  exist  between  the  United  States  and  t 
countries  to  which  they  are  assigned,  they  co 
tinue  day  in  and  day  out  to  perform  the 
duties.  If  war  sweeps  through  the  country 
which  they  are  working,  their  first  duty  is 
extend  all  help  and  aid  to  American  citize 
and  American  interests  however  these  may 
affected.  Sometimes  extreme  hardship  c 
velops,  and  these  officers  are  compelled  by  t 
very  necessity  of  circumstances  to  share  t 
rigorous  existence  of  the  communities  in  whi 
they  live.  Under  normal  circumstances  a  Fc 
eign  Service  officer  establishes  his  home  for 
number  of  years  in  the  city  to  which  he  is  se 
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id  takes  up  life  in  a  more  or  less  permanent 
ay  in  a  foreign  community  far  away  from 
ome,  from  relatives,  and  friends.    He  is  the 
lading  American  in  his  community.     He  is 
died  upon  to  give  counsel  and  aid  to  his  fel- 
>w  citizens  who  may  be  living  there.    He  helps 
lem  in  their  business  when  it  relates  to  the 
Dmmerce  of  the  United  States  and  helps  them 
i  their  personal  affairs  when  they  require  his 
rotection.    It  must  not  be  imagined  that  an 
fficer  of  our  Government  permanently  living 
broad  is  able  to  follow  according  to  his  wishes 
be  American  way  of  life.    He  has  above  all 
hings  to  take  into  account  the  customs  and 
nanners  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives;  he 
tiust  adapt  himself  to  the  temperament  and 
he  susceptibilities  of  the  citizens  who  are  na- 
ionals  of  the  land  to  which  he  is  sent.     He 
nakes  friendships  with  the  leading  citizens  and 
nth  not  only  officials  of  the  Government  to 
vhich  he  is-  sent  but  also  with  other  foreigners 
iving  in  the  same  community.    A  diplomatic 
)r  consular  officer  must  be  very  versatile  in 
;hese  contacts;  he  must  know  how  to  speak  for- 
eign languages ;  as  frequently  he  must  transact 
jusiness  with  a  colleague  who  may  speak  a  lan- 
guage he  does  not  know  or  who  may  not  be 
able  to  converse  in  English.    Therefore,  an  in- 
termediate language,  often  French,  is  found 
necessary.    In  other  words,  he  must  know  how 
to  associate  successfully  with  the  citizens  of 
any  nation  with  whom  his  official  duties  and 
social  requirements  bring  him  in  contact. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  disappointing  features  of  such  a  life 
is  that  an  officer  may  live  a  long  time  in  a  city 
in  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  and 
make  many  friends  and  adapt  himself  to  a  cer- 
tain way  of  life  which  suddenly,  with  a  transfer 
to  another  post,  is  entirely  changed.  This  re- 
quires great  adaptation.  For  such  changes  are 
often  definite;  and  rarely  does  an  officer,  a 
consul  general  or  consul,  for  instance,  return 
to  a  city  where  he  once  may  have  lived  for  many 
years  to  take  up  the  old  contacts  and  old  friend- 
ships. He  finds  himself  shifted  into  an  entirely 
new  world,  with  new  friends,  new  environment, 
and,  most  likely,  where  another  language  is 
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spoken  and  where  all  the  customs  and  manners 
of  business  and  social  life  are  quite  different. 
To  be  effective  in  his  work  and  to  perform  the 
important  duties  that  he  must  fulfill,  not  only 
for  the  American  people  but  our  Government, 
he  must  again  dig  in  and  establish  his  life  in 
the  new  community  on  the  same  basis  as  he 
did  before.    Everything  is  built  up  anew;  so 
over  a  long  period,  sometimes  20,  30,  and  even 
40  years,  our  men  move  from  country  to  country, 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  our  Foreign  Service  is  replete 
with  examples  of  rare  deeds.    The  first  consuls 
were  sent  abroad  by  President  Washington. 
Through  the  whole  existence  of  our  national  life 
including  many  generations  these  officers  have 
been  at  their  posts.    And  today  their  duties  are 
growing  heavier  and  calling  for  more  self-sac- 
rifice than  ever  before.     At  this  moment  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  are  stationed  at 
cities  where  the  storms  of  war  are  approaching, 
or  where  the  fury  has  struck — where  for  days 
it  has  been  necessary  to  live  in  cellars  and  risk 
life  for  food  and  drink;  or  where  hazardous 
trips  have  been  made  through  difficult  war  areas 
to  succor  beleaguered  Americans;  or  where  long 
and  dangerous  voyages  have  been  through  snow- 
bound mountains,  under  conditions  of  great  ex- 
posure— all  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

It  is  a  career  and  a  kind  of  work  that  while 
it  has  its  great  advantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  experience  and  culture  and  learning 
the  ways  of  the  world,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  incessant  sacrifices  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  the  United  States  are  continually  making. 
They  are  far  away  from  home,  often  separated 
for  long  periods  from  their  families  and  rela- 
tives, endure  the  variations  in  climate,  the  cold 
of  the  north  with  its  long  winter  days,  or  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  with  its  varied  diseases,  or 
lands  where  there  are  long  and  heavy  rains, 
or  perpetual  snows  and  devastating  winds. 
But  above  all,  those  of  us  know,  who  have  lived 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  foreign  countries, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  separated  from  our  own 
American  life  with  its  freedom  and  pleasant 
way  of  living.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  for 
instance,  when  representatives  of  the  American 
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Government  are  living  in  countries  where  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  restrictions  on  their 
way  of  life,  that  our  officers  are  not  subject  to 
share  hardships,  food  shortages,  and  rations. 
If  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  butter 
and  sugar,  gasoline  and  automobiles,  our  officers 
too  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  restrictions. 
If  catastrophes  visit  these  countries,  they  may 
find  themselves  in  the  center  of  such  catastro- 
phes. 

And  I  am  telling  you  about  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  which  includes,  let  us 
remember,  not  only  the  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  not  only  the  ambassadors,  the 
ministers,  the  diplomatic  secretaries,  consuls, 
and  the  commercial  and  agricultural  attaches, 
but  the  military  and  naval  attaches,  and 
all  representatives  of  the  American  Government 
who  are  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber while  we  are  now  so  interested  and  con- 
cerned in  what  is  going  on  abroad  that  we  have 


representatives  over  there  who  are  sending 
daily,  in  fact,  hourly  first-hand  information 
what  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  woi 
Otherwise,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  th 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  our  Gove: 
ment  in  Washington  to  determine  on  the  ba 
of  first-hand  information  the  policies  wh 
we  need  to  adopt  to  protect  the  interests  of  ; 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  and 
forge  ahead  into  the  years  of  our  future  I 
tory  and  preserve  our  interests  and  our  rig 
throughout  the  world.  The  interests  of  ( 
great  people,  as  you  all  must  know,  are  not  o 
fined  to  our  territorial  limits;  they  are  i 
bounded  between  the  great  oceans  that  wash  < 
eastern  and  western  shores,  but  extend  eve 
where  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  the  c 
cers  that  I  have  mentioned  are  sent  out  to  co 
that  vast  territory  and  to  protect  and  adva; 
our  interests  in  the  world  wherever  they  mi; 
exist. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  JAMES  H.  R.  CROMWELL  AS  MINISTER  TO  CANAI 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  23] 

James  H.  R.  Cromwell  has  resigned  as  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  Canada.  His  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  May  22, 1940,  reads  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

"Having  been  nominated,  on  May  21st,  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  I  feel 
it  incumbent  hereby  to  resign  my  present  post 
as  United  States  Minister  to  Canada  to  become 
effective  at  your  discretion. 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity,  dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  your 
confidence  in  me  and  the  honor  you  conferred 
upon  me,  and  also  to  tell  you  how  greatly  I  en- 
joyed my  work  under  Secretary  Hull  and  with 


the  personnel  of  the  State  Department  w 
whom  I  was  associated. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

James  H.  R.  Cromwell' 

Under  similar  date,  the  President  accep 
Mr.  Cromwell's  resignation  and  gave  him  ' 
following  communication : 

"My  Dear  Jim  : 

"In  accepting  your  resignation  as  Minis 
to  Canada,  I  wish  you  the  best  of  success 
the  larger  field  of  activity  upon  which  you  ; 
entering. 

"These  are  serious  days  in  the  history  of  1 
world  and  require  the  intelligent  and  loyal 
operation  of  all  of  our  citizens  in  order  tl 
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r  country  may  be  prepared  to  resist  any 
illenge  to  the  continuance  of  our  form  of 
rernment  or  to  the  prosecution  of  our  politi- 
ideals. 

'Realizing  that  you  believe  in  our  political 
jectives,  and  that  you  will  continue  to  strive 
•  their  attainment,  I  can  only  add  that  I  hope 
a  will  be  highly  successful  in  the  new  field 
lich  you  have  chosen. 
"Faithfully  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

lease  to  the  press  May  25] 

aages  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
%tes  since  May  18,  19Jfi: 

George  H.  Winters,  of  Downs,  Kans.,  second 
sretary  of  embassy  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
s  been  assigned  as  consul  at  Ciudad  Juarez, 
sxico. 

George  F.  Scherer,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  vice 
nsul  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  has  been  as- 
jned  as  vice  consul  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico. 
G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
ird  secretary  of  legation  and  vice  consul  at 
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Tallinn,  Estonia,  has  been  designated  third  sec- 
retary of  embassy  and  vice  consul  at  Moscow, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  assignment  of  M.  Gordon  Knox,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  as  vice  consul  at  Vienna,  Ger- 
many, has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Knox  has  now 
been  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  third  secre- 
tary of  legation  and  vice  consul  at  Athens, 
Greece,  has  been  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  Manchester,  Iowa,  sec- 
ond secretary  of  legation  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  has 
been  assigned  as  consul  at  Cairo  and  will  serve 
in  dual  capacity. 

Norris  B.  Chipman,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
consul  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  been  designated 
second  secretary  of  legation  at  Cairo  and  will 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Francis  L.  Spalding,  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
vice  consul  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  been  desig- 
nated third  secretary  of  legation  at  Cairo  and 
will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Evan  M.  Wilson,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  vice 
consul  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  been  designated 
third  secretary  of  legation  at  Cairo  and  will 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 
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Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 

sneral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

aiti 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
!  Nations  dated  April  29,  1940,  the  Secretary 
eneral  received  on  April  15,  1940,  a  communi- 
ttion  from  the  Haitian  Government  informing 
im  in  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by  Can- 
la  when  adhering  to  the  General  Act  for  the 


Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of 
September  26,  1928,  that  while  taking  note  of 
the  Canadian  Government's  communication,  the 
Haitian  Government  reserves  its  point  of  view. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Haiti 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
of  Nations  dated  April  29,  1940,  the  Secretary 
General  received  on  April  15, 1940,  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Haitian  Government  inform- 
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ing  him  in  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by 
Canada  that  it  will  not  regard  its  acceptance 
of  the  Optional  Clause  of  Article  36  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  as  covering  disputes  arising  out 
of  events  occurring  during  the  present  war, 
that  while  taking  note  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's communication  the  Haitian  Government 
reserves  its  point  of  view. 

COMMERCE 

Protocol  on  Arbitration   Clauses  in   Com- 
mercial Matters 

The  Netherlands 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
of  Nations  dated  April  29, 1940,  the  Netherlands 
Government  informed  the  Secretary  General 
that  it  desires  to  withdraw,  in  respect  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  Surinam,  and  Curasao,  the 
first  part  of  the  reservation  made  by  it  when 
signing  the  Protocol  on  Arbitration  Clauses  in 
Commercial  Matters,  signed  September  24, 1923. 

The  reservation  reads  in  translation  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  reserves 
its  right  to  restrict  the  obligations  mentioned  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  Article  1  to  contracts 
which  are  considered  as  commercial  under 
Netherlands  Law." 

The  notification  was  received  by  the  Secre- 
tariat on  April  16,  1940. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the 
League  of  Nations  the  protocol  has  been  ratified 
by  the  following  countries:  Albania;  Belgium; 
Brazil;  British  Empire,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Newfoundland,  British  Guiana,  British  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica  (Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and 
Cayman  Islands),  Leeward  Islands,  Windward 
Islands  (Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent), 
Gambia  (colony  and  protectorate),  Gold  Coast 
(including  Ashanti  and  the  northern  terri- 
tories of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Togoland),  Kenya 
(colony  and  protectorate),  Zanzibar,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
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Falkland  Islands  and  dependencies,  Ira 
Palestine  (excluding  Trans- Jordan) ,  Trar 
Jordan,  Tanganyika,  St.  Helena,  Uganda,  B 
hamas,  Burma,  New  Zealand,  India;  Czech 
Slovakia;  Denmark;  Free  City  of  Danzi 
Estonia;  Finland;  France;  Germany;  Greec 
Italy;  Japan;  Luxemburg;  Monaco;  Neth< 
lands,  Netherlands  Indies,  Surinam,  and  Cui 
gao;  Norway;  Poland;  Portugal;  Rumani 
Spain ;  Sweden ;  Switzerland ;  and  Thailand. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  Wi 
Iraq 

The  American  Minister  to  Iraq  reported  h 
telegram  dated  May  20, 1940,  that  he  had  on  tl 
day  exchanged,  with  the  Minister  for  Forei 
Affairs,  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Co 
merce  and  Navigation  between  the  Unit 
States  and  Iraq,  signed  on  December  3,  19 

The  treaty  provides  for  unconditional  mc 
favored-nation  treatment  with  regard  to  i 
port  and  export  duties  and  restrictions.  I 
emptions  are  provided  for  advantages  wh 
the  United  States  may  accord  to  Cuba  and  I 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  which  Iraq  may  acc< 
to  any  country  whose  territory  was  in  1! 
wholly  included  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  A 
National  treatment  is  guaranteed  to  vessels 
the  United  States  in  Iraq  and  to  vessels  of  I: 
in  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  will  enter  into  effect  on  June 
1940,  namely,  30  days  after  the  exchange 
ratifications.  It  will  continue  in  effect  fo 
years  thereafter  and  will  remain  in  force 
definitely  after  the  expiration  of  the  3-year 
riod  unless  denounced  1  year  in  advance  by  > 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

According  to  the  terms  of  article  VI  of 
treaty  it  will  supplant,  from  the  day  on  wb 
it  enters  into  force,  article  7  of  the  Convent 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit 
and  Iraq  Defining  the  Rights  of  the  Uni 
States  and  of  its  Nationals  in  Iraq,  signed  Ja 
ary  9,  1930  (Treaty  Series  No.  835),  insc 
as  commerce  and  navigation  are  concerned. 
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FINANCE 


Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Bank 

razil 

The  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
tter-American  Bank,  which  was  opened  for 
^nature  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  May 
1, 1940,  was  signed  on  behalf  of  Brazil  by  the 
razilian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Sefior 
irlos  Martins,  on  May  13, 1940.9 

CUSTOMS 

(invention  Concerning  Exemption  From 
Taxation  for  Liquid  Fuel  and  Lubricants 
Used  in  Air  Traffic 

reece 

The  American  Minister  to  Greece  transmitted 
>  the  Department  with  a  despatch  dated  April 
5, 1940,  a  copy  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  March 
I  1940,  No.  101,  vol.  I,  which  publishes  the 
compulsory  law"  No.  2253  by  which  Greece 
itifies  the  Convention  Concerning  Exemption 
rom  Taxation  for  Liquid  Fuel  and  Lubricants 
fsed  in  Air  Traffic,  signed  at  London  on  March 
,  1939.10 

'See  the  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  46), 
p.  512-522. 

"See  Treaty  Information,  bulletin  No.  115,  April 
339,  pp.  76-78. 
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Turkey 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey  re- 
ported by  a  despatch  dated  April  20,  1940  that 
the  Official  Gazette  No.  4477  of  April  5,  1940, 
publishes  the  law  by  which  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ratifies  the  Convention  Concerning  Ex- 
emption from  Taxation  for  Liquid  Fuel  and 
Lubricants  Used  in  Air  Traffic,  signed  at  Lon- 
don on  March  1, 1939.10 


Legislation 


Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  State 
Department:  Communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  State,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941,  amounting  to  $15,000  [for  Agrarian 
Claims  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico,  1941]. 
(H.  Doc.  775,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     2  pp.    50. 


Department  of  State 

American  Delegations  to  International  Conferences, 
Congresses  and  Expositions  and  American  Representa- 
tion on  International  Institutions  and  Commissions 
With  Relevant  Data :  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1939. 
Compiled  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences. 
Conference  Series  45.  Publication  1453.  viii,  192  pp. 
250. 
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General 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 1 


ased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  26] 

t  this  moment  of  sadness  throughout  most 
be  world,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  a 
iber  of  subjects  that  directly  affect  the 
ire  of  the  United  States.  We  are  shocked 
Jie  almost  incredible  stories  that  come  to 
i  what  is  happening  at  this  moment  to  the 
lian  populations  of  Norway  and  Holland 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  France, 
think  it  is  right  on  this  Sabbath  evening 
;  I  should  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  women 
children  and  old  men  who  need  help — 
lediate  help  in  their  present  distress — help 
n  us  across  the  seas,  from  us  who  are  still 
i  to  give  it. 

'onight  over  the  once  peaceful  roads  of 
gium  and  France  millions  are  now  moving, 
ning  from  their  homes  to  escape  bombs 
shells  and  fire,  without  shelter,  and  almost 
)lly  without  food.  They  stumble  on,  know- 
not  where  the  end  of  the  road  will  be.  I 
dnd  you  of  these  people,  because  each  one 
you  that  is  listening  to  me  tonight  has  a 
j  of  helping  them.  The  American  Red 
iss,  which  represents  each  of  us,  ig  rushing 
d,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  to  these 
titute  millions.  Please — I  beg  you — give 
ording  to  your  means  to  your  nearest  Red 
>ss  chapter,  give  as  generously  as  you  can. 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  our  common 
inanity. 

jet  us  sit  down  again,  together,  you  and  I,  to 
isider  our  own  pressing  problems  that  con- 
ntus. 


Broadcast  from  the  White  House,  Washington,  May 
1940. 


There  are  many  among  us  who  in  the  past 
closed  their  eyes  to  events  abroad — because  they 
believed  in  utter  good  faith  what  some  of  their 
fellow  Americans  told  them — that  what  was  tak- 
ing place  in  Europe  was  none  of  our  business ; 
that  no  matter  what  happened  over  there,  the 
United  States  could  always  pursue  its  peaceful 
and  unique  course  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  closed  their 
eyes,  from  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  knowledge, 
honestly  and  sincerely  thinking  that  the  many 
miles  of  salt  water  made  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere so  remote  that  the  people  of  North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America  could  go  on  living  in 
the  midst  of  their  vast  resources  without  refer- 
ence to,  or  danger  from,  other  continents  of  the 
world. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  were  persuaded 
by  minority  groups  that  we  could  maintain  our 
physical  safety  by  retiring  within  our  conti- 
nental boundaries — the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the 
Pacific  on  the  west,  Canada  on  the  north,  and 
Mexico  on  the  south.  I  illustrated  the  futility — 
the  impossibility — of  that  idea  in  my  message 
to  the  Congress  last  week.  Obviously,  a  defense 
policy  based  on  that  is  merely  to  invite  future 
attack. 

And,  finally,  there  are  a  few  among  us  who 
have  deliberately  and  consciously  closed  their 
eyes  because  they  were  determined  to  be  op- 
posed to  their  Government's  foreign  policy,  to 
be  partisan,  and  to  believe  that  anything  that 
the  Government  did  was  wholly  wrong. 

To  those  who  have  closed  their  eyes  for  any 
of  these  many  reasons,  to  those  who  would  not 
admit    the    possibility    of    the    approaching 
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storm — to  all  of  them  the  past  2  weeks  have 
meant  the  shattering  of  many  illusions. 

They  have  lost  the  illusion  that  we  are  re- 
mote and  isolated  and,  therefore,  secure  against 
the  dangers  from  which  no  other  land  is  free. 

In  some  quarters,  with  this  rude  awakening 
has  come  fear  bordering  on  panic.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  defenseless.  It  is  whispered  by 
some  that,  only  by  abandoning  our  freedom,  our 
ideals,  our  way  of  life,  can  we  build  our  defenses 
adequately,  can  we  match  the  strength  of  the 
aggressors. 

I  did  not  share  those  illusions.  I  do  not  share 
these  fears. 

We  are  now  more  realistic.  But  let  us  not 
be  calamity  howlers  and  discount  our  strength. 
Let  us  have  done  with  both  fears  and  illusions. 
On  this  Sabbath  evening,  in  our  homes  in  the 
midst  of  our  American  families,  let  us  calmly 
consider  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
must  do. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  all  kinds  of  stories 
have  been  handed  out  to  the  American  public 
about  our  lack  of  preparedness.  It  has  even 
been  charged  that  the  money  we  have  spent  on 
our  military  and  naval  forces  during  the  last 
few  years  has  gone  down  the  rat  hole.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the  Nation 
that  you  hear  the  facts. 

We  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
national  defense.  This  money  has  been  used 
to  make  our  Army  and  Navy  today  the  largest, 
the  best-equipped,  and  the  best-trained  peace- 
time military  establishment  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  a  few  of  the  many  things 
accomplished  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  every  detail.  It 
is  a  known  fact,  however,  that  in  1933,  when 
this  administration  came  into  office,  the  United 
States  Navy  had  fallen  in  standing  among  the 
navies  of  the  world,  in  power  of  ships  and  in 
efficiency,  to  a  relatively  low  ebb.  The  relative 
fighting  power  of  the  Navy  had  been  greatly 
diminished  by  failure  to  replace  ships  and 
equipment,  which  had  become  out-of-date. 

Between  1933  and  1940 — 7  fiscal  years — your 
Government  will  have  spent  $1,487,000,000  more 


than  it  spent  on  the  Navy  during  the  7  yea 
before  1933. 

What  did  we  get  for  this  money  ? 

The  fighting  personnel  of  the  Navy  rose  frc 
79,000  to  145,000. 

During  this  period  215  ships  for  the  fightii 
fleet  have  been  laid  down  or  commissioned,  prs 
tically  seven  times  the  number  in  the  precedii 
similar  period. 

Of  these  we  have  commissioned  12  cruisei 
63  destroyers;  26  submarines;  3  aircraft  a 
riers;  2  gunboats;  7  auxiliaries;  and  ma 
smaller  craft.  Among  the  many  ships  now  1 
ing  built  and  paid  for  are  8  new  battleships. 

Ship  construction  costs  millions  of  dollars 
more  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else 
the  world ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  cannot  ha 
adequate  naval  defense  for  all  American  watf 
without  ships — ships  that  sail  the  surface  of  t 
ocean,  ships  that  move  under  the  surface,  a; 
ships  that  move  through  the  air.  And,  spea 
ing  of  airplanes  that  work  with  the  Navy, 
1933  we  had  1,127  useful  aircraft,  and  today  • 
have  2,892  on  hand  and  on  order.  Nearly  j 
of  the  1933  planes  have  been  replaced  by  ni 
planes  because  they  became  obsolete  or  worn  d 

The  Navy  is  far  stronger  today  than  at  a 
peace-time  period  in  the  whole  long  history 
the  Nation.  In  hitting  power  and  in  efficiem 
I  would  even  make  the  assertion  that  it 
stronger  today  than  it  was  during  the  Woi 
War. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  in  1933  cc 
sisted  of  122,000  enlisted  men.  In  1940  ti 
has  been  practically  doubled.  The  Army  of  18 
had  been  given  few  new  implements  of  w 
since  1919  and  had  been  compelled  to  draw 
old  reserve  stocks  left  over  from  the  Woi 
War. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  was  that  our  An 
by  1933  had  very  greatly  declined  in  its  ral 
of  strength  with  the  armies  of  Europe  and  t 
Far  East. 

That  was  the  situation  I  found. 

Since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place. 

Between  1933  and  1940—7  fiscal  years— yo 
Government  will  have  spent  $1,292,000,000  mc 
than  it  spent  on  the  Army  the  previous  7  yea 


*E   1,    1940 

rhat  did  we  get  for  this  money  ? 
'he  personnel  of  the  Army  has  been  almost 
ibled.  And  by  the  end  of  this  year  every 
sting  unit  of  the  present  regular  Army  will 
equipped  with  its  complete  requirements  of 
iern  weapons.  Existing  units  of  the  Na- 
lal  Guard  will  also  be  largely  equipped  with 
ilar  items. 

lere  are  some  striking  examples  taken  from 
ixge  number : 

>ince  1933  we  have  actually  purchased  5,640 
rianes,  including  the  most  modern  type  of 
g-range  bombers  and  fast  pursuit  planes, 
ugh,  of  course,  many  of  these  which  were 
ivered  4,  5,  6,  or  7  years  ago  have  worn  out 
ough  use  and  been  scrapped. 
?hese  planes  cost  money — a  lot  of  it.  For 
mple,  one  modern  four-engine  long-range 
nbing  plane  costs  $350,000;  one  modern  inter- 
tor  pursuit  plane  costs  $133,000;  one  medium 
nber  costs  $160,000. 

n  1933  we  had  only  355  antiaircraft  guns. 
I  now  have  more  than  1,700  modern  anti- 
eraft  guns  of  all  types  on  hand  or  on  order, 
d  you  ought  to  know  that  a  three-inch  anti- 
craft  gun  costs  $40,000  without  any  of  the 
s-control  equipment  that  goes  with  it. 
[n  1933  there  were  only  24  modern  infantry 
rtars  in  the  entire  Army.  We  now  have  on 
id  and  on  order  more  than  1,600. 
in  1933  we  had  only  48  modern  tanks  and 
nored  cars;  today  we  have  on  hand  and  on 
ler  1,700.  Each  one  of  our  heavier  tanks 
ts  $46,000. 

rhere  are  many  other  items  in  which  our 
)gress  since  1933  has  been  rapid.  And  the 
;at  proportion  of  this  advance  has  been  dur- 
l  the  last  2  years. 

[n  1933  we  had  1,263  Army  pilots.  Today 
J  Army  alone  has  more  than  3,200  of  the  best 
hting  flyers  in  the  world,  who  last  year  flew 
>re  than  1  million  hours  in  combat  training, 
lis  does  not  include  the  hundreds  of  splendid 
ots  in  the  National  Guard  and  organized 
serves. 

Within  the  past  year  the  productive  capacity 
the  aviation  industry  to  produce  military 
anes  has  been  tremendously  increased.    This 
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capacity  today,  however,  is  still  inadequate. 
But  the  Government,  working  with  industry,  is 
determined  to  increase  this  capacity  to  meet  our 
needs.  We  intend  to  harness  the  efficient  ma- 
chinery of  these  manufacturers  to  the  Govern- 
ment's program  of  being  able  to  get  50,000 
planes  a  year. 

One  additional  word  about  aircraft.  Recent 
wars,  including  the  current  war  in  Europe,  have 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  fighting  effi- 
ciency depends  on  unity  of  control. 

In  sea  operations  the  airplane  is  just  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  unity  of  operations  as  are 
the  submarine,  the  destroyer,  and  the  battleship ; 
and  in  land  warfare  the  airplane  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  military  operations  as  are  the  tank 
corps,  the  engineers,  the  artillery,  or  the  infantry 
itself.  Therefore,  the  air  forces  should  be  part 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

At  my  request  the  Congress  is  voting  the 
largest  appropriation  ever  asked  by  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  in  peacetime ;  and  the  equipment  and 
training  provided  by  them  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  figures  I  have  given  you. 

The  world  situation  may  so  change  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reappraise  our  program  at 
any  time.  In  such  case  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  will  work  in 
harmony  as  a  team — as  they  are  doing  today. 

I  will  not  hesitate  at  any  moment  to  ask  for 
additional  funds  when  they  are  required. 

In  this  era  of  swift,  mechanized  warfare,  we 
all  have  to  remember  that  what  is  modern  today 
and  up-to-date,  what  is  efficient  and  practical, 
becomes  obsolete  and  outworn  tomorrow. 

Even  while  the  production  line  turns  out  air- 
planes, new  ones  are  being  designed  on  the 
drafting  table. 

Even  as  a  cruiser  slides  down  the  ways,  plans 
for  improvement,  plans  for  increased  efficiency 
in  the  next  model,  are  taking  shape  in  the  blue 
prints  of  designers. 

Every  day's  fighting  in  Europe,  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  discloses  constant  changes  in 
methods  of  warfare.  We  are  constantly  im- 
proving and  redesigning,  testing  new  weapons, 
and  seeking  to  produce  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  that  the  brains  of  science  conceive. 
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We  are  calling  upon  the  resources,  the  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  ingenuity  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  war  materiel  of  all  kinds — air- 
planes, tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  all  the  hundreds 
of  products  that  go  into  this  materiel.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  itself  manu- 
factures few  of  the  implements  of  war.  Private 
industry  will  continue  to  be  the  source  of  most 
of  this  materiel ;  and  private  industry  will  have 
to  be  speeded  up  to  produce  it  at  the  rate  and 
efficiency  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  times. 

I  know  that  private  business  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  all  the  capital  investment  re- 
quired for  expansions  of  plants  and  factories 
and  personnel  which  this  program  calls  for  at 
once.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  industrial 
corporations  to  do  this,  when  there  is  a  chance 
that  a  change  in  international  affairs  may  stop 
future  orders. 

Therefore,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  advance  the  necessary 
money  to  help  provide  for  the  enlargement  of 
factories,  the  establishment  of  new  plants,  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  necessary  workers, 
the  development  of  new  sources  of  supply  for 
the  hundreds  of  raw  materials  required,  the 
development  of  quick  mass  transportation  of 
supplies.  The  details  of  this  are  now  being 
worked  out  in  Washington,  day  and  night. 

We  are  calling  on  men  now  engaged  in  pri- 
vate industry  to  help  us  in  carrying  out  thisi 
program,  and  you  will  hear  more  of  this  in  the 
next  few  days. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  men  we  call  upon 
will  be  engaged  in  the  actual  production  of  this1 
materiel.  That  will  still  have  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  plants  and  factories  throughout  the 
land.  Private  industry  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  best,  speediest,  and 
most  efficient  mass  production  of  which  it  ig 
capable.  The  functions  of  the  businessmen 
whose  assistance  we  are  calling  upon  will  be 
to  coordinate  this  program — to  see  to  it  that  all 
of  the  plants  continue  to  operate  at  maximum 
speed  and  efficiency. 

Patriotic  Americans  of  proven  merit  and  of 
unquestioned  ability  in  their  special  fields  are 


coming  to  Washington  to  help  the  Governme 
with  their  training,  experience,  and  capabilil 

It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  speed  up  pi 
duction  but  to  increase  the  total  facilities 
the  Nation  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  fi 
ther  enlarged  to  meet  emergencies  of  the  futu 

But  as  this  program  proceeds  there  are  se 
eral  things  we  must  continue  to  watch  a: 
safeguard,  things  which  are  just  as  importa 
to  the  sound  defense  of  a  nation  as  physi( 
armament  itself.  While  our  Navy  and  our  a 
planes  and  our  guns  may  be  our  first  lines 
defense,  it  is  still  clear  that  way  down  at  t 
bottom,  underlying  them  all^  giving  them  th 
strength,  sustenance,  and  power,  are  the  spi 
and  morale  of  a  free  people. 

For  that  reason,  we  must  make  sure,  in  | 
that  we  do,  that  there  be  no  break-down  or  c? 
celation  of  any  of  the  great  social  gains  whj 
we  have  made  in  these  past  years.  We  hf 
carried  on  an  offensive  on  a  broad  front  agaii 
social  and  economic  inequalities  and  abu 
which  had  made  our  society  weak.  That  offi 
sive  should  not  now  be  broken  down  by  1 
pincers  movement  of  those  who  would  use  j 
present  needs  of  physical  military  defense 
destroy  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  present  emerger 
to  justify  making  the  workers  of  our  Nati 
toil  for  longer  hours  than  now  limited  by  st 
ute.  As  more  orders  come  in  and  as  mi 
work  has  to  be  done,  tens  of  thousands  of  p 
pie,  who  are  now  unemployed,  will  rece 
employment. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  present  emerge] 
to  justify  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  ( 
ployment.  Minimum  wages  should  not  be 
duced.  It  is  my  hope,  indeed,  that  the  n 
speed-up  of  production  will  cause  many  bi 
nesses  which  now  pay  below  the  minim 
standards  to  bring  their  wages  up. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  present  emerge] 
to  justify  a  breaking  down  of  old-age  p 
sions  or  unemployment  insurance.  I  wo 
rather  see  the  systems  extended  to  other  gro 
who  do  not  now  enjoy  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  present  emerge: 
to  justify  a  retreat  from  any  of  our  social 
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yes — conservation  of  resources,  assistance 
griculture,  housing,  and  help  to  the  under 
ileged. 

inversely,  however,  I  am  sure  that  respon- 
>  leaders  will  not  permit  some  specialized 
ip,  which  represents  a  minority  of  the 
I  employees  of  a  plant  or  industry,  to  break 
the  continuity  of  employment  of  the  ma- 
;y  of  the  employees.  The  policy  and  the 
5  providing  for  collective  bargaining  are 
in  force.  And  labor  will  be  adequately 
esented    in   Washington   in    this   defense 
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lso  our  present  emergency  and  a  common 
e  of  decency  make  it  imperative  that  no 

group  of  war  millionaires  come  into  be- 
in  this  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  struggles 
>ad.  The  American  people  will  not  relish 
idea  of  any  American  citizen  growing  rich 

fat  in  an  emergency  of  blood  and  slaughter 

human  suffering. 

nd,  finally,  this  emergency  demands  that 
consumers  of  America  be  protected  so  that 

general  cost  of  living  can  be  maintained 
i  reasonable  level.  We  ought  to  avoid  the 
•al  processes  of  the  World  War.  The 
ndest  policy  is  for  every  employer  in  the 
titry  to  help  give  useful  employment  to  the 
lions  who  are  unemployed.  By  giving  to 
se  millions  an  increased  purchasing  power, 

prosperity  of  the  whole  country  will  rise 
i  much  higher  level. 
May's  threat  to  our  national  security  is 

a  matter  of  military  weapons  alone.  We 
>w  of  new  methods  of  attack, 
'he  Trojan  Horse.  The  Fifth  Column  that 
rays  a  nation  unprepared  for  treachery. 
Spies,  saboteurs,  and  traitors  are  the  actors 
this  new  strategy.  With  all  of  these  we 
st  deal  vigorously. 

Jut  there  is  an  added  technique  for  weak- 
ng  a  nation  at  its  very  roots,  for  disrupting 

entire  pattern  of  life  of  a  people.  It  is 
portant  that  we  understand  it. 
("he  method  is  simple.  First,  discord.  A 
)up — not  too  large — a  group  that  may  be  sec- 
nal  or  racial  or  political — is  encouraged  to  ex- 
>it  their  prejudices  through  false  slogans  and 


emotional  appeals.  The  aim  of  those  who  de- 
liberately egg  on  these  groups  is  to  create  con- 
fusion of  counsel,  public  indecision,  political 
paralysis,  and,  eventually,  a  state  of  panic. 

Sound  national  policies  come  to  be  viewed 
with  a  new  and  unreasoning  skepticism,  not 
through  the  wholesome  political  debates  of 
honest  and  free  men,  but  through  the  clever 
schemes  of  foreign  agents. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  techniques  armament 
programs  may  be  dangerously  delayed.  Single- 
ness of  national  purpose  may  be  undermined. 
Men  can  lose  confidence  in  each  other  and  there- 
fore in  the  efficacy  of  their  own  united  action. 
Faith  and  courage  yield  to  doubt  and  fear.  The 
unity  of  the  state  is  so  sapped  that  its  strength 
is  destroyed. 

All  this  is  no  idle  dream.  It  has  happened 
time  after  time,  in  nation  after  nation,  during 
the  last  2  years.  Fortunately,  American  men 
and  women  are  not  easy  dupes.  Campaigns  of 
group  hatred  or  class  struggle  have  never  made 
much  headway  among  us  and  are  not  making 
headway  now.  But  new  forces  are  being  un- 
leashed, deliberately  planned  propagandas  to 
divide  and  weaken  us  in  the  face  of  danger 
as  other  nations  have  been  weakened  before. 

These  dividing  forces  are  undiluted  poison. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread  in  the  New 
World  as  they  have  in  the  Old.  Our  moral  and 
mental  defenses  must  be  raised  as  never  before 
against  those  who  would  cast  a  smokescreen 
across  our  vision. 

The  development  of  our  defense  program 
makes  it  essential  that  each  and  every  one  of  us1 
feel  that  we  have  some  contribution  to  make 
toward  the  security  of  our  country. 

At  this  time,  when  the  world — and  the  world 
includes  our  own  American  Hemisphere — is 
threatened  by  forces  of  destruction,  it  is  my 
resolve  and  yours  to  build  up  our  armed 
defenses. 

We  shall  build  them  to  whatever  heights  the 
future  may  require. 

We  shall  rebuild  them  swiftly,  as  the  methods 
of  warfare  swiftly  change. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  we  have  been 
building  on  this  continent  a  free  society,  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  promise  of  the  human  spirit 
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may  find  fulfillment.  Commingled  here  are  the 
blood  and  genius  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  have  sought  this  promise. 

We  have  built  well.  We  are  continuing  our 
efforts  to  bring  the  blessings  of  a  free  society,  of 
a  free  and  productive  economic  system,  to  every 
family  in  the  land.  This  is  the  promise  of 
America. 

It  is  this  that  we  must  continue  to  build — this 
that  we  must  continue  to  defend. 

It  is  the  task  of  our  generation.  But  we  build 
and  defend  not  for  our  generation  alone.  We 
defend  the  foundations  laid  by  our  fathers.  We 
build  a  life  for  generations  yet  unborn.  We  de- 
fend and  we  build  a  way  of  life,  not  for  America 


alone,  but  for  all  mankind.     Ours  is  a  h 
duty,  a  noble  task. 

Day  and  night  I  pray  for  the  restoration 
peace  in  this  mad  world  of  ours.  It  is  not  ne< 
sary  that  I,  the  President,  ask  the  Amerii 
people  to  pray  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause — I  kn 
you  are  praying  with  me. 

I  am  certain  that  out  of  the  hearts  of  ev 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  land,  in  ev 
waking  minute,  a  supplication  goes  up  to 
mighty  God;  that  all  of  us  beg  that  suffer 
and  starving,  that  death  and  _  destruction  n 
end — and  that  peace  may  return  to  the  wo: 
In  common  affection  for  all  mankind,  y 
prayers  join  with  mine — that  God  will  heal 
wounds  and  the  hearts  of  humanity. 


♦  +  +  +  ♦♦♦ 


REMARKS  BY  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AT  THE  DEDIC 
TION  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  ARMS  MURAL  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CO 
GRESS 3 


[Released  to  the  press  May  28] 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  this  afternoon,  in  this  beautiful 
Hispanic  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  mural  com- 
prising the  arms  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Soon  450  years  will  have  passed  since  the 
Great  Discoverer  first  sighted  the  lands  of  the 
New  World  in  which  we  live.  And  while  the 
Admiral  always  maintained,  as  the  words 
blazoned  on  his  arms  demonstrate,  "Por  Castilla, 
por  Leon,  nuevo  mundo  hallo  Colon" — for  Cas- 
tile and  for  Leon,  Columbus  discovered  a  new 
world — we  Americans  know  that  our  New 
World  of  the  Americas  was  in  truth  discovered 
for  a  higher  purpose  and  was  designed  to 
achieve  a  far  greater  destiny  than  merely  to 
serve  as  an  appanage  of  the  Old  World. 


'Delivered  by  Mr.  Welles  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Columbus  Arms  mural  in  the  Hispanic  Room  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  and  broadcast  over 
the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mav 
28,  1940. 


Throughout  these  past  four  and  a  half  ( 
turies  the  term  "the  New  World"  has  comi 
believe,  to  mean,  above  all  else  perhaps,  in 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  other  continents,  a  li 
of  promise  where  they  could  obtain  freedoi 
freedom  from  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
tyrant,  freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  speak, : 
freedom  to  worship  God  as  they  themselves 
lieved  right.  Even  before  those  colonies  wl 
later  became  the  21  American  republics  had 
of  them  achieved  their  political  freedom, 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  World  men  i 
women  had  achieved  individual  freedom, 
day,  throughout  the  three  Americas  compris 
Columbus'  New  World,  there  still  exist  the  S£ 
ideal  and  the  same  goal  as  those  which 
founders  of  our  republics  sought  and  wr. 
they  so  successfully  achieved. 

In  these  darkened  hours,  throughout  a  g] 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  those  liber 
which  we  cherish,  and  by  which  we  live,  h 
been  assailed  and  have  been,  at  least  mom 
tarily,  successfully  destroyed.    Almost  hou 
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ie  can  see  spreading  the  tide  of  carnage  and 
devastation  which  engulfs  millions  upon  mil- 
)ns  of  people  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
live  their  lives  peacefully,  in  amity  with  all 
id  as  a  menace  to  none,  under  the  form  of  gov- 
nment  which  they  themselves  had  devised. 
In  a  physical  sense  and  in  a  material  sense, 
realize  that  we  are  at  last  fully  aware  of 
iese  dangers  in  the  Americas.  There  has 
>ver  previously  existed  so  comprehensive  an 
iderstanding,  so  close  a  relationship,  as  that 
hich  fortunately— fortunately  for  each  one 
f  them— binds  the  American  republics  to- 
other today.  Any  act  of  aggression  by  a 
on- American  power,  whether  it  be  committed 
►uth  or  north  of  the  Equator,  is  a  challenge 
>  the  security  of  all  and  will  be  so  regarded 
y  them. 

But,  as  you  and  I  know,  the  ability  to  resist 
agression  and  to  preserve  our  institutions  of 
reedom  requires  something  more  than  mere 
laterial  preparedness.  It  requires  just  as 
mch  a  moral  preparedness. 
Too  many  of  us  in  these  recent  generations 
ave  grown  fat— fat  physically  and  fat  men- 
dly.  We  have  led  ourselves  to  believe  that 
7&  were  all  of  us  secure  because  we  wanted  to 
elieve  that  we  were  secure.    We  had  reached 
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the  point  where  many  of  us  even  thought  only 
what  it  was  most  pleasant — what  it  was  the 
easiest— to  think.  And  how  many  of  us  here 
in  these  United  States  have  been  preoccupied 
primarily  with  what  we  alleged  the  country 
and  the  Government  owed  us,  rather  than  with 
our  obligations  and  our  duty  to  the  country 
and  the  Government ! 

As  we  look  back  to  the  earlier  days  and 
draw  inspiration  from  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  created  our  Republic  and  who 
made  our  Nation  great  we  can  see  clearly  that 
our  liberties,  our  institutions,  our  very  inde- 
pendence, were  achieved  not  by  blind  sloth  and 
self-indulgence  but  by  sacrifice  and  by  suffer- 
ing, by  austerity  and  by  devotion,  and  not 
infrequently  by  blood  and  sweat. 

The  price  of  our  continued  security  is  a  re- 
dedication  of  themselves  in  this  sense  by  our 
citizens,  the  eternal  vigilance  and  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest  of  those  in  au- 
thority, together  with  a  continuance  of  effective 
and  intimate  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Only  in  that  way,  and  only  in  that  spirit, 
can  the  New  World  which  Columbus  found 
continue  to  maintain  unassailed  and  unassail- 
able the  institutions  of  democracy  which  free 
men  and  women  have  here  created. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE4 


Released  to  the  press  May  31] 
^ELLOW  WORKEKS : 

During  all  its  history,  this  country  has  built 
ts  life  on  the  premise  that  its  people  shall  live 
heir  lives  in  peace.  Every  element  of  our  peo- 
)le  came  here,  labored  here,  and  many  have 
lied  here,  to  preserve  and  protect  this  right  of 
peaceful  development.  Now  we  live  in  the 
oresence  of  a  great  disaster,  which  raises  the 
niestion  whether  this  ideal  of  peace  can  be 
naintained. 


'Delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  May  31,  1940. 

235752 — 40 2 


This  Government  has  patiently  sought  to  talk 
the  language  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  co- 
operation. It  has  repeatedly  offered  to  con- 
tribute to  any  settlement  which  might  avoid 
the  horrors  which  fill  the  air  today.  It  has 
been  made  plain  that  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  precious  gift  which  America  has  granted 
to  all  of  us  here,  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
that  gift,  for  ourselves  and  our  families,  our 
friends  and  our  children. 

It  is  clear  that  this  country  must  have  at 
its  command  all  of  the  strength  necessary  to 
assure  its  safety. 
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Because  we  have  lived  peacefully,  we  have 
not  built  up  a  huge  reserve  of  war  machines. 
It  is  necessary  now  to  do  so.  This  means  pro- 
duction, production,  and  still  more  production. 
It  means  planning  and  still  more  planning. 
It  means  action,  skill,  and  the  forthright  hon- 
esty that  goes  into  a  first-rate  job  done  quickly, 
done  well,  and  done  dependably.  To  do  this 
we  shall  need  the  highest  degree  of  national 
unity,  national  discipline,  national  will;  and 
the  result  of  it  will  be  national  defense. 

Even  in  the  tragedy  of  these  times,  I  welcome 
the  test  to  which  this  country  is  being  put.  Too 
many  people  have  said  that  a  free  people  can- 
not succeed  in  swift  and  unified  action.  It  is 
time  to  give  the  lie  to  that  sort  of  talk.  Too 
many  people  have  said  that  Americans  were 
interested  only  in  themselves.  It  is  time  to 
prove  that  every  American  is  more  interested 
in  his  country  even  than  in  himself,  and  that  he 
knows  that  his  own  life  and  safety  is  bound  up 
with  the  life  and  safety  of  the  country  whose 
we  are  and  which  we  serve.  It  has  been  said 
that  democratic  groups  will  never  abandon  their 
individual  quarrels.  It  is  time  to  show  to  all 
concerned  that  every  group  is  entirely  able  to 
sink  its  differences  and  to  make  a  whole-hearted 
contribution  to  a  single  cause. 

We  are  entitled  to  ask  of  management  that  it 
abandon  the  search  for  individual  advantage 
and  judge  its  success  only  by  the  contribution 
which  it  now  makes  to  the  national  welfare. 
We  are  entitled  to  ask  of  labor  that  it  do  the 
same. 

We  need  sacrifice  none  of  our  social  gains, 
but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  no  search  for 
social  gain  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  steady 
flow  of  production  for  the  national  defense. 

No  social  gain  made  by  seizing  a  temporary 
strategic  advantage  in  time  of  stress  is  perma- 
nent.   Whenever  there  is  a  problem — and  there 


will  be  many — the  country  has  a  right,  and  y 
have  a  right,  to  insist  that  the  problem  sh 
be  solved  without  interrupting  for  an  insta 
the  steady  flow  of  goods  or  the  steady  carryi 
out  of  necessary  plans.  A  victory  won  by 
strike  will  be  worthless  if  a  foreign  system 
imposed  which  takes  from  labor  the  advanta 
won.  A  profit  earned  by  restricting  producti 
will  vanish  if  an  un-American  form  of  life  p: 
vails  on  this  hemisphere.  There  must  be  tes 
play  continuously  and  always.  We  must  1 
aside  our  ambitions,  our  prejudices,  our  dislik 
and  judge  ourselves  by  the  single  and  implacal 
test :  Have  we,  between  us,  made  the  country 
unit,  achieved  the  necessary  discipline,  and  h 
on  the  line  the  last  implacable  argument,  whi 
means  that  no  threat  from  overseas  can  dor 
nate  our  national  development? 

I  myself  have  an  endless  faith  in  the  mor; 
of  the  United  States.  Because  we  discuss  free 
differ  freely,  sometimes  quarrel  freely,  it  1 
been  assumed  that  we  could  never  abandon  c 
discussions,  our  differences,  and  our  quarn 
and  get  together.  To  people  who  believe  thi 
can  only  say,  they  do  not  yet  know  Ameri 
Out  of  many,  we  are  one.  We  have  welcom 
all  gifts ;  but  equally,  we  could  unify  all  taler 

We  have,  and  propose  to  preserve,  the  free  1 
of  free  men.  We  propose  to  safeguard  them 
free  men  can  and  must — by  joining  ranks.  1 
time  has  come  to  stand  by. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  need  and  we  shall  ha 
the  support  of  every  group  in  the  count: 
This  includes  aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  I 
Solicitor  General  has  that  particular  matter 
hand,  and  he  asks  me  to  say  that  there  will 
no  alien  baiting,  for  the  good  and  simple  reas 
that  the  great  bulk  of  aliens  in  America  cai 
here  for  the  purpose  of  joining,  and  not  oppi 
ing,  our  national  life.  They  are  here  becai 
they  wish  to  be  Americans ;  and  all  who  join 
the  national  effort  will  find  warm  welcome. 
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Address  by  E.  Wilder  Spaulding B 


eleased  to  the  press  May  27] 

There  is  an  all  too  popular  notion  that  di- 
omacy  is  something  secretive  and  clandestine 
hich  the  layman  cannot  hope  to  understand 
scause  the  foreign  offices  of  the  world  are  so 
xeful  to  conceal  the  records  of  their  activity. 

may  be  that  some  foreign  offices  are  in  fact 
cretive.  The  Department  of  State  of  the 
nited  States,  however,  does  not  fall  in  that 
itegory.  The  Secretary  of  State  himself  has 
[pressed  his  conviction  that  the  American 
nblic  should  be  informed  of  what  is  taking 
[ace  in  the  field  of  international  relationships. 
[q  stated  as  recently  as  May  13  that: 

"Never  in  our  national  history  has  there  been 
more  desperate  need  for  a  clear  understanding 
7  every  responsible  citizen  of  our  country  of 
hat  is  taking  place  in  the  world  and  of  how 

affects  us.  Such  understanding  is  essential 
>  a  wise  charting  and  application  of  our  na- 
onal  policies.  Under  our  system  of  govern- 
lent,  it  is  the  most  effective  safeguard  for  the 
laintenance  and  promotion  of  the  national 
iterest." 8 

The  Department  of  State  is  taking  the  public 
lto  its  confidence  to  an  extent  equaled  by  few 
ther  foreign  offices,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this 
pportunity  to  tell  you,  of  the  library  profes- 
on,  how  that  is  being  done  through  the  medium 
f  the  printed  page. 

You  are  doubtless;  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
Jcent  months  when  there  have  been  discussions 
ith  belligerent  governments  over  neutral 
ights  or,  to  take  another  example,  exchanges  of 
otes  with  Mexico  regarding  the  expropriation 
jf  oil  properties,  the  Department  of  State  has 
ssued  no  white  books  or  blue  papers  as  certain 

6  Delivered  at  the  sixty -second  annual  convention  of 
;ie  American   Library   Association,    Cincinnati,    May 

i\  1940.    Mr.  Spaulding  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 

esearch  and  Publication,  Department  of  State. 
;  'See  the  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  47), 

535. 


other  governments  have  done.  That  is  not  be- 
cause this  Government  has  not  released  some 
very  important  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
such  subjects  but  rather  because  the  correspond- 
ence, a  few  days  after  it  was  released  by  the 
Department,  was  printed  in  the  several  issues  of 
The  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  The  Bulle- 
tin is  the  most  important  of  the  publications  by 
which  the  Department  keeps  the  public  in- 
formed of  current  developments  in  American 
foreign  relations. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago  the  Department  was  publishing  each 
month  a  little  Treaty  Information  bulletin, 
which  contained  data  about  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  was  or  might  become  a  party  and  about 
some  other  treaties  of  general  international  in- 
terest, and  that  the  Department  was  also  pub- 
lishing a  weekly  pamphlet  called  Press  Re- 
leases, which  included  the  material  which  the 
Department  was  releasing  from  day  to  day  in 
mimeographed  form  to  the  representatives  of 
the  press.  These  two  pamphlets  combined  were 
designed  to  give  the  public  a  fairly  full  picture 
of  current  developments  in  American  foreign 
policy.  But  it  was  becoming  increasingly  ob- 
vious that,  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  growing 
popular  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  the  Treaty 
Information  bulletin  and  the  printed  Press  Re- 
leases were  not  reaching  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  public.  Perhaps  that  was  because 
their  very  titles  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
were  too  technical  or  restricted  in  scope  to  be 
of  general  interest.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
seemed  to  the  Department  to  be  most  unfor- 
tunate that  it  had  no  one  periodical  which  was 
reaching  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
many  teachers,  professors,  students,  interna- 
tional lawyers,  publicists,  and  librarians  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  international  relations. 

Consequently,  it  was  decided  a  year  ago  to 
inaugurate  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  of  the; 
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Department  of  State  which  would  be  published 
weekly  and  distributed  to  depository  libraries 
and  subscribers  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  The  Press  Releases  pamphlet  and 
the  Treaty  Information  bulletin  were  discon- 
tinued. The  new  Bulletin  now  contains  not 
only  treaty  information,  which  is  kept  together 
in  one  section  as  compiled  by  the  Department's 
Treaty  Division,  and  the  texts  of  the  Depart- 
ment's releases  to  the  press,  but  it  also  contains 
the  texts  of  White  House  releases  on  important 
phases  of  foreign  policy,  the  significant  official 
addresses  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
high  officers  of  the  Department,  and  some  other 
material  such  as  notices  of  new  legislation  or 
new  official  publications  of  interest  to  persons 
working  in  the  field.  It  will  be  indexed  semi- 
annually. The  table  of  contents  printed  on  the 
front  cover  is  broken  down  into  departments  or 
sections  to  facilitate  ready  reference. 

The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  the 
first  half  year  of  its  existence  contained  756 
double-column  pages  and  constituted,  I  be- 
lieve, a  remarkably  full  official  record  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  for  that  period  as  set  forth 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  as  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  State. 
We  in  the  Department  find  it  invaluable  for 
constant  reference,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
become  a  widely  known  and  freely  used  source 
in  all  the  larger  libraries,  special  or  general. 
The  number  of  paid  subscriptions — and  the 
yearly  rate  is  only  $2.75 — has  already  shown 
a  marked  increase  over  the  totals  for  its  two 
predecessors,  Press  Releases  and  Treaty  Infor- 
mation, combined. 

It  is  not  of  course  possible  to  publish  all  im- 
portant diplomatic  correspondence  while  ne- 
gotiations are  in  progress.  The  definitive  and 
final  printed  record  of  the  determination  of 
foreign  policy  by  the  President  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Department,  and  the 
Foreign  Service  is  to  be  found  in  those  ample 
annual  volumes,  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  better  known 
by  their  popular  title,  Foreign  Relations. 
These  volumes  contain  simply  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  itself,  with  no  editorial  com- 


ments or  official  interpretations.    They  are  oi 

ganized  into  general  and  country  sections,  wit 

subdivisions  on  particular  subjects  or  case 

They  are  indexed,  and  they  have  on  their  fror 

pages  generous  lists  of  the  papers  included  t 

make  it  possible  to  locate  what  the  searche 

is  looking  for  without  reading  all  the  doci 

ments.    What  is  perhaps  more  important,  tt 

Foreign  Relations  volumes  are  a  substantial) 

complete  record  of  American  diplomacy  f( 

the  year  in  question.    By  departmental  ordi 

the  compilers  are  authorized  to  omit  only  neei 

less  details,  matters  which  would  embarra 

pending  negotiations  or  which  would  betrs 

confidences  reposed  in  the  Department,  iter 

which  might  needlessly  offend  other  national 

ties  or  countries,  or  expressions  of  person 

opinion  not  adopted  by  the  Department.    Tl 

compilers  of  Foreign  Relations  are  not  autho 

ized  to  omit  papers  in  order  to  conceal  wh 

they  might  feel  were  defects  of  policy.    Y 

follow  the  now  established  custom  of  consul 

ing  foreign  governments  before  printing  ai 

of  their  notes  or  memoranda.     As  Secreta 

Hull  has  expressed  it,  "this  Government  cann 

undertake  to  make  public  confidential  coram 

nications  without  the  permission  of  the  govei 

ment  which  reposed  confidence  in  this  Gover 

ment."     But  most  foreign  governments,  li 

the  policy  officers  of  the  Department  itself,  ha 

been   remarkably   liberal   in   refraining  frc 

objection,  and  in  consequence  the  Foreign  h 

lotions  volumes  produced  during  the  last  f< 

years  are  noteworthy  for  their  comprehensn 

ness,  objectivity,  and  usefulness. 

These  volumes  are  now  being  issued  abo 
15  years  after  the  events  with  which  they  a 
concerned.  The  1925  volumes  will  come  c 
this  year.  This  15-year  gap  was  arrived 
only  by  accident — the  World  War  delayed  t 
entire  publishing  program,  and  we  have  ne\ 
been  able  to  recover  the  ground  lost.  The  I 
partment  hopes  however  to  be  able  to  publi 
its  correspondence  somewhat  more  promptly 
years  to  come  if  the  gap  can  be  closed  withe 
prejudicing  the  completeness  of  the  compilatic 

Of  the  various  supplements  to  the  Forei 
Relations  series  you  may  be  familiar  with  t 
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jveral  World  War  volumes  which  are  now 
Mistantly  cited  by  authorities  on  the  period 
f  American  neutrality,  1914  to  1917,  and  with 
tie  two  Lansing  Papers  volumes  which  ap- 
eared  early  in  the  present  year  and  were 
ddely  commented  on  in  the  daily  press.  The 
itter  volumes  contain  several  hundred  pages 
f  correspondence  between  President  Wilson 
nd  his  war-time  Secretary  of  State  that  is  in- 
aluable  in  understanding  the  critical  days  of 
914  to  1920.  This  was  correspondence  which 
Ir.  Lansing  placed  in  his  personal  files  and 
ook  with  him  when  he  left  the  Department. 
t  was  returned  to  the  Department  after  Mr. 
,ansing's  death  by  members  of  his  family, 
>ut  as  it  was  received  too  late  to  be  used  in 
ompiling  the  Foreign  Relations :  World  War 
volumes  it  had  to  be  printed  separately. 

The  Foreign  Relations  volumes  have  been 
)ublished  regularly  from  1861  with  a  gap  of 
mly  1  year,  1869,  but  many  of  the  early  is- 
sues; were  so  superficial  and  so  clogged  with 
nconsequentialities  that  the  series  has  not  al- 
ways been  respected  by  the  scholarly  world. 
Ihe  volumes  for  the  years  since  1914  are,  we 
aelieve,  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

The  quarterly  pamphlet,  Publications  of  the 
Department  of  State,  which  any  librarian  may 
receive  regularly  for  the  asking,  lists  most  of 
the  pamphlets  and  periodicals  issued  by  the 
Department  since  October  1,  1929,  when  a  new 
publishing  program  was  adopted  and  the  serial 
numbering  of  our  publications  was  begun.  It 
lists  the  annual  Register  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  shows  the  organization  of  the 
Department;  the  quarterly  Foreign  Service 
List,  which  contains  the  names  and  posts  of 
all  American  Foreign  Service  officers;  the 
monthly  Diplomatic  Lisp  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  Washington;  and  the 
annual  Foreign  Consular  Offices  m  the  United 
States.  It  lists  the  Arbitration  Series,  the 
Commercial  Policy  Series,  the  Conference 
Series,  the  various  regional  series,  the  Map 
Series,  and  other  series  treating  of  varied 
aspects  of  the  Department's  work.  It  also  lists 
recent  issues  of  the  Treaty  Series,  which  con- 
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tain  the  texts  of  treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  and  of  the  Executive  Agree- 
ment Series,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hunter  Miller's 
monumental  treaty  edition,  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  treaty  edition,  of  which  five 
volumes  covering  the  period  1776  to  1852  have 
already  been  published,  will  include  not  only 
the  texts  of  American  treaties — some  of  them 
being  printed  here  fully  and  accurately  for  the 
first  time— but  also  abundant  notes  of  a  textual 
and  procedural  character.  Compiled  by  a 
great  lawyer  and  scholar,  this  American  treaty 
edition  already  surpasses  in  accuracy  and 
scholarship  all  similar  publications  of  other 
foreign  offices. 

Under  special  mandate  from  the  Congress  the 
Department  of  State  is  publishing  the  Terri- 
torial Papers  of  the  United  States.    For  nearly 
a  century  the  territories  were  administratively 
under  the  Department  of  State  and  the  relevant 
records  were  of  course  in  the  Department's  files. 
The  compilation  and  publication  of  the  official 
records  of  the  continental  territories  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  the  Northwest 
Territory,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Carter,  will  make  those  records 
available  to  the  many  historians,  genealogists, 
and  searchers  in  the  field  of  local  history  who 
cannot  make  constant  visits  to  Washington  to 
use  the  original  papers  themselves.    Dr.  Carter 
has  already  completed  one  preliminary  volume 
and  seven  volumes  of  texts  containing  papers 
for  the  Northwest,  Southwest,  Mississippi,  and 
Indiana  Territories — volumes  which  have  been 
most  favorably  reviewed  in  the  learned  journals. 
The  Department  of  State  no  longer  adminis- 
ters the  territories  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  still  retains  some  of  its  other  early  functions 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  determination  of 
foreign  policy.    One  of  these  functions  is  the 
publication  of  the  laws.    The  ponderous  vol- 
umes entitled  United  States  Statutes  at  Large 
are  still  edited  in  the  Department  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  same 
agency  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
laws  in  the  pamphlet  or  "slip  law"  form. 

I  wish  that  I  might  describe  to  you  more  of 
the  approximately  1,500  publications  which  the 
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Government  Printing  Office  has  printed  for  the 
Department  of  State  since  1929.  The  titles  are, 
however,  in  our  printed  quarterly  list,  which 
may  be  obtained,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  De- 
partment upon  request.  I  also  wish  that  time 
permitted  my  mentioning  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  State  Department  is  endeavoring  to 
be  of  assistance  to  American  libraries  in  the 
procurement  of  books  and  periodicals  from 
abroad.  We  have  cooperated  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  by  negotiating  a  series  of  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  for  the  exchange  of 
official  publications,  and  there  is  a  constant  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  American  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  offices  abroad  on  the 
procurement  of  official  documents  for  the  use 
of  our  Government — especially  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Department  has  recently 
been  making  a  determined  effort  to  secure  war- 
time material — posters,  regulations,  decrees,  no- 
tices, and  propaganda  documents — to  enrich  the 
collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
effect  of  recent  British  restrictions  on  exports 
upon  the  flow  of  learned  and  scientific  publica- 
tions from  Germany  to  the  United  States  has 
received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  appropriate  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  London.  The  Depart- 
ment has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  who  in  turn  has  worked 
closely  with  officers  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  an  amicable  solution  of  the 
blockade  problem  which  will  insure  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  many  important  publications 
from  Germany  seems  to  be  in  sight. 

With  respect  to  the  future  I  may  say  that  the 
Department  plans  to  continue  its  efforts  to  make 
The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  such  a  satis- 
factory source  of  reference  on  American  foreign 
policy  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  indispensable 
in  every  general  library,  and  to  maintain  the 
Foreign  Relations  series  as  a  "substantially  com- 
plete" definitive  record  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  this  Government.  The  Department  also  plans 
to  bring  out  in  several  volumes  the  urgently 
needed  continuation  of  John  Bassett  Moore's 
famous  Digest  of  International  Law,  a  new  Di- 


gest of  International  Law  now  being  compiled 
by  the  Department's  able  Legal  Adviser,  Mr. 
Hackworth.  The  new  Digest  will  begin  where 
the  old  one  left  off,  at  1906. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  long- 
awaited  documentary  history  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1919.  American  scholars  and 
publicists  have  long  been  urging,  and  the  De- 
partment has  for  several  years  been  ready  to 
undertake,  the  publication  of  the  voluminous 
records  of  American  participation  in  the  1919 
Conference.  The  general  public  as  well  as  the 
scholarly  world  is  interested  as  never  before  in 
learning  what  really  happened  at  Paris.  A 
whole  literature  of  unofficial  accounts,  diaries, 
memoirs,  biographies,  and  commentaries  is 
growing  up  around  the  Conference,  but  much  of 
that  literature  is  of  necessity  based  upon  sur- 
mise, speculation,  or  memory  because  the  basic 
framework  of  the  story's  structure,  the  official 
documentation,  is  so  largely  lacking.  No  major 
government  has  as  yet  made  more  than  a  frag- 
mentary publication  of  its  official  Peace  Con- 
ference records.  The  Department  made  a  con- 
certed effort  in  1938  to  obtain  permission  in 
principle  from  the  other  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  famous  Council  of  Four  for  the 
publication  of  the  important  minutes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  various  bodies  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference. That  permission  was  finally  obtained 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago ;  appropriations 
from  Congress  were  asked  and  granted;  the 
work  of  compilation  has  commenced;  and  the 
first  two  volumes  should  appear  early  in  1942. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  I  have  said  that  the 
publication  program  of  the  Department  of  State 
is  by  no  means  a  static  one.  The  Department  is 
always  ready  to  modify,  restrict,  or  expand  its 
publications  if  by  so  doing  it  can  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  officials  and  the  public  who  use 
them.  Certainly  no  professional  group  is  in  a 
better  position  than  the  librarians  to  suggest, 
to  comment,  or  even  to  criticize,  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness and  usefulness  of  the  printed  records 
which  a  Government  department  is  producing, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  Department  of  State 
does  and  will  continue  to  welcome  suggestions 
from  the  country's  librarians. 
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he  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the 
cases  and  decreases  in  the  State  Depart- 
it's  appropriations  for  the  1941  fiscal  year  as 
pared  with  1940  fiscal  year.  The  second 
e  shows  increases  and  decreases  made  by 


Congress  in  the  1941  budget  estimates  submitted 
by  the  President. 

The  Department's  appropriation  bill  for  1941 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  May  14, 1940. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  TABLE  NO.  I 

Department  of  State  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1941  Compared  With  1940 

(Regular  Annual  Appropriations) 


Appropriation  title 

Appropriations 
for  1941 

Appropriations 
for  1940 

Increases  (+),  de- 
creases (—)  for  1941 

Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 

irtment  Proper . 

$2,  921,  000 

13,  784,  500 

300,  000 

3,  120,  000 

$2,  871,  260 

13,  116,075 

750,  000 

5,  006,  505 

+  $49,740 

+  668,425 

-450,000 

-1,886,505 

See  attached  statement  of  details. 

ign  Service .     _   ., 

See  attached  statement  of  details. 

ign  Service  Buildings. ... 
[•national  Obligations..   . 

General  decrease. 

See  attached  statement  of  details. 

Grand  Total 

20,  125,  500 

21,  743,  840 

-1,618,340 

This  apparent  decrease  is  attributable 

entirely  to  the  payment  of  $1,830,000 
to  Panama,  which  is  nonrecurring  for 
1941,  and  to  other  nonrecurring  items. 

TABLE  NO.  I 

Department  of  State  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1941  Compared  With  1940 
(Regular  Annual  Appropriations) 


Appropriation  title 


ARTMENT  PROPER 

tlaries,     Department 
State. 


of 


ontingent   Expenses, 
partment  of  State. 


De- 


Appropriations 
for  1941 


$2,  458,  500 


143,  000 


Appropriations 
for  1940 


•  '$2,427,660 


•  138,  300 


Increases  (+),  de- 
creases (— )  for  1941 


+  $30,840 


+  4,700 


Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Increases  allowed  were  $62,840  for  27 
additional  permanent  positions;  $9,500 
for  reallocations;  and  $8,500  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit  which  is  now 
required  to  be  covered  by  lapses. 
These  total  increases  were  offset  by  a 
decrease  of  $50,000  which  was  made 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Trade 
Agreements  Division  pending  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This  item  is  to  be  given 
further  consideration. 

Increases  were  allowed  of  $8,500  for 
travel;  $1,319  for  stationery,  supplies, 
and  postage;  $750  for  repairs  to 
equipment;  $250  for  piecework  trans- 
lations; $300  for  newspapers;  $500  for 
cultural  objects  for  presentations;  and 
$200  for  books  and  maps.  These 
increases  were  offset  by  nonrecurring 
items  of  $7,119  contained  in  the  1940 
appropriation  and  not  repeated  in 
1941. 
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■ 


Appropriation  title 


Department  Proper — Con. 
Printing  and  Binding,  De- 
partment of  State. 


Passport  Agencies,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Collecting  and  Editing  Offi- 
cial Papers  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United 
States. 


Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade 
(Reciprocity  Committee) . 


Total     Department 
Proper. 


Foreign  Service 

Salaries  of  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers. 


Salaries  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Appropriations 
for  1941 


$237,  000 


57,  500 
25,  000 


2,  921,  000 


660,  000 


4,  166,  000 


Appropriations 
for  1940 


■  $225,  500 


60,  000 
19,  800 


2,  871,  260 


650,  000 


4, 163,  100 


Increases  (+),  de- 
creases (—)  for  1941 


+  $11,  500 


-2,  500 
+  5,200 


+  49,740 


+ 10,  000 


+  2,  900 


Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 


■ 


Increases  were  allowed  as  follows:  $8, 
for  the  last  volume  of  Damages 
International  Law;  $2,500  for  pi 
ing  the  reply  brief  in  the  Di 
Florins  case;  $2,000  for  revised  edi 
of  the  pamphlet  "Department 
State;"  $500  for  Cultural  Relati 
Division  pamphlets;  $2,500  for  Ti 
Agreements  Division  pamphl 
$1,500  for  List  of  Treaties;  $700 
congressional  documents;  $1,987 
the  Foreign  Service;  $2,009  for  bi 
ing  and  rebinding;  and  $3,514 
forms,  letterheads,  memorandum  p; 
and  miscellaneous  items.  These 
creases  were  offset  by  nonrecur: 
items  of  $14,210  contained  in  the  1 
appropriation  and  not  repeated 
1941. 

The    decrease    of    $2,500    reduces 
allowance   for   temporary   empkr 
from  $6,800  to  $4,300. 

In  addition  to  the  $19,800  appropru 
for  1940  there  was  a  balance  of  $1, 
available  from  1939.  Therefore, 
actual  increase  for  1941  over  fu 
available  for  1940  is  $3,814.  S 
increase  is  for  printing  and  bind 
This  entire  project  is  carried  on  ui 
a  special  authorization  of  Congres 

The  appropriation  for  carrying  on 
work  during  1941  will  be  provi 
under  the  funds  made  available  to 
Tariff  Commission.  Therefore, 
purposes  of  comparison  the  sun 
$43,000  appropriated  under  the  Si 
Department  for  1940  has  been  ( 
sidered  as  a  transfer  to  the  Ti 
Commission  and  omitted  here. 


The  increase  of  $10,000  results  froi 
transfer  to  this  appropriation 
$15,000  for  salaries  while  recen 
instructions  and  in  transit  hereto: 
carried  under  Salaries,  Foreign  Si 
ice  Officers,  offset  by  a  general 
crease  of  $5,000.  The  First  Deficie 
Bill  for  1940  contains  a  provi* 
making  the  appropriations  for  Sala 
of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
1940  and  1941  available  for  salar: 
a  Minister  to  Australia. 

The  net  increase  of  $2,900  results  fi 
the  following:  Increases  were  alio1 
of  $56,300  for  automatic  promoti 
of  Foreign  Service  Officers  and  $12, 
for  adjustment  of  salaries  of  offii 
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Appropriation  title 


Appropriations 
for  1941 


eion  Service — Contd. 
ilaries  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers — Contd. 


ransportation,     Foreign 
Servioe. 


tffice  and  Living  Quarters, 
Foreign  Service. 


Appropriations 
for  1940 


$723,  000 


2,  153,  000 


3osiof  Living  Allowances, 
Foreign  Service. 


Representation  Allowances, 
Foreign  Service. 


Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


•  $688,  155 


Tncreasos  (+),  de- 
creases (— )  for  1941 


+  $34,845 


-  2,  178,  194 


338,  500 


150,  000 


609,  000 


300,  000 


140,  000 


199,  400 


-25,  194 


Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 


+  38,  500 


+ 10,  000 


+  409,600 


formerly  under  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  who  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
State  under  the  Reorganization  Plan. 
These  increases  were  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  $50,000  estimated  as  a 
saving  under  the  reorganization,  and 
a  general  decrease  of  $900  which  was 
made  by  Congress,  and  by  the  trans- 
fer of  $15,000  for  salaries  while  re- 
ceiving instructions  and  in  transit 
from  this  appropriation  to  Salaries  of 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

This  increase  of  $34,845  results  from 
increases  of  $17,800  for  travel  of 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  $11,000 
for  temporary  details,  and  $25,000 
for  home  leaves,  offset  by  decreases  of 
$2,500  for  travel  of  supervisors  of 
construction,  $5,380  estimated  savings 
on  average  costs  of  transfers  as  a 
result  of  the  reorganization,  aDd 
$11,075  for  local  transportation  and 
travel  within  districts  transferred 
to  Contingent  Expenses,  Foreign 
Service. 

An  increase  of  $10,510  was  granted  for 
18  additional  American  clerks  at 
approximately  $570  each.  Reduc- 
tions were  made  as  follows:  $11,900 
(10  allowances  at  average  of  $1,190) 
for  cancelation  of  appointments  of  10 
additional  officers  provided  for  1940 
who  were  not  required  after  the 
reorganization;  $9,000  for  discon- 
tinuance of  living  quarters  allowances 
at  certain  posts  at  which  Govern- 
ment-owned quarters  are  being  pro- 
vided; $8,458  for  discontinuance  of 
office  rent  at  posts  where  Govern- 
ment-owned quarters  are  being  pro- 
vided; $4,346  for  savings  under 
reorganization;  and  a  general  cut  of 
$2,000  made  by  Congress. 

An  increase  of  $37,020  was  granted  for 
officers  and  clerks  formerly  under  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, and  an  increase  of  $1,480  for 
additional  clerks  for  1941. 

The  increase  of  $10,000  will  permit 
allowances  to  several  consular  posts 
not  now  receiving  allowances  and  will 
allow  small  sums  to  be  granted  to 
Diplomatic  Secretaries  who  are  called 
upon  to  incur  representation  expenses. 

This  increase  under  the  amended  retire- 
ment law  is  to  provide  appropriations 
to  maintain  the  retirement  fund  in 
full  force  and  effect. 
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TABLE  NO.  I— Continued 


Appropriation  titlo 


Foreign  Service — Contd. 
Salaries,     Foreign     Service 
Clerks. 


Miscellaneous  Salaries  and 
Allowances,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 


Contingent  Expenses,  For- 
eign Service. 


Emergencies  Arising  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service. 

Total  Foreign  Service. 

Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Fund. 

International  Obligations 
United  States  Contributions 
to  International  Commis- 
sions,    Congresses,     and 
Bureaus. 


Convention  for  Promotion 
of  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural Relations. 

International  Boundary 
Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico  (Reg- 
ular Commission). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Appropriations 
for  1941 


$2,  837,  000 


697,  000 


1,  226,  000 


225,  000 


13,  784,  500 


300,  000 


1,  083,  000 


94,  500 


198,  000 


Appropriations 
for  1940 


°$2,  730,  672 


710,  554 


»  1,  181,000 


175,  000 


13,  116,075 


750,  000 


2,  883,  655 


75,  000 


193,  000 


Increases,(+),  de- 
creases (— )  for  1941 


+  $106,328 


-13,554 


+  45,000 


+  50,000 


+  668,425 


-450,  000 


- 1,  800,  655 


+ 19,  500 
+  5,000 


Seasons  for  increases  or  decreases 


Increases  were  allowed  of  $50,000  fo 
promotions  and  $50,280  for  addi 
tional  clerks,  offset  by  a  decrease  o 
$28,802  for  temporary  clerks.  Also 
the  sum  of  $34,850  c  was  transferrei 
to  this  appropriation  from  the  appro 
priation  Miscellaneous  Salaries  am 
Allowances,  Foreign  Service,  to  per 
mit  reclassification  of  certain  miscel 
laneous  employees  performing  clerica 
duties. 

Increases  were  allowed  of  $15,000  fo 
adjustments  of  salaries,  and  $5,72i 
for  additional  employees,  offset  b; 
the  sum  of  $34,2S0  ■  transferred  frori 
this  appropriation  to  the  appropria 
tion  for  Salaries,  Foreign  Servic> 
Clerks. 

The  increase  of  $45,000  was  allowed  fo 
the  following  purposes:  stationer 
and  supplies,  $7,075;  binders,  $2,336 
flags,  $1,000;  packing  cases,  $500 
telephone  service,  $4,000;  freight 
$10,000;  burial  expenses,  $1,000 
motor  vehicles,  $2,150;  radios,  $864 
machines  and  equipment,  $5,000 
transfer  to  this  appropriation  fron 
Transportation,  Foreign  Service,  $11, 
075. 

General  increase. 


General  decrease. 


This  decrease  results  from  the  following 
Increases  of  $392  for  the  Cape  Sparte 
Light;  $43,891.74  for  the  Pan  Ameri 
can  Union;  and  $78  for  the  Inter 
national  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
Radio  Union;  Decreases  of  $10,00( 
for  expenses  of  participation  in  meet 
ings  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
$5,016.74  for  the  International  Laboi 
Organization  (increase  of  $12,850.2f 
for  the  quota  and  decrease  of  $17,86' 
for  travel);  and  a  nonrecurring  iten 
of  $1,830,000  for  payment  to  Panama 

This  increase  is  necessary  for  additiona 
expenses  in  connection  with  th( 
ratification  of  the  convention  b) 
additional  countries. 

The  increase  is  required  for  additiona 
expenses  required  by  the  regulai 
Commission  in  connection  with  th< 
operation  and  maintenance  of  com' 
pleted  construction  projects. 
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TABLE  NO.  I 

—Continued 

Appropriation  title 

Appropriations 
for  1941 

Appropriations 
for  1940 

Increases  (+),  de- 
creases (— )  for  1941 

Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 

EBNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS — 

Continued. 

io    Grande    Rectification 

1939  appropriation  was  continued  avail- 

Project. 

able  for  1940  and  1941.  No  new 
funds  appropriated. 

ower   Rio    Grande    Flood 

$950,  000 

$800,  000 

+  $150,000 

General  increase  in  construction  work. 

Control  Project. 

io    Grande    Canalization 

500,  000 

500,  000 
25,  000 

Project. 

snce   Construction   Inter- 

-25,000 

Nonrecurring. 

national  Boundary  Com- 

mission,    United     States 

and  Mexico. 

iternational     Boundary 

43,  000 

42,  000 

+  1,000 

Increase  is  for  the  United  States  share 

Commission,     United 

of  installing  lights  in  the  four  bound- 

States and   Canada  and 

ary  range  mark  towers  in  Boundary 

Alaska  and  Canada. 

Bay,  Washington. 

ilaries  and  Expenses,  In- 

19, 500 

37,  500 

-18,000 

This  decrease  results  from  the  elimina- 

ternational   Joint    Com- 

tion of  certain  salaries  and  an  adjust- 

mission,    United     States 

ment  in  others. 

and  Great  Britain. 

serial  and   Technical   In- 

48, 500 

47,  000 

+  1,500 

This  increase  is  for  investigations   on 

vestigations,     Interna- 

eastern tributaries  of  the  Milk  River. 

tional  Joint  Commission, 

United  States  and  Great 

Britain. 

iternational     Fisheries 

28,  000 

25,  000 

+  3,000 

This  increase  is  for  extending  the  period 

Commission. 

of  vessel  operations  at  sea  in  order 
that    more    extensive    data    may    be 
acquired  with  respect  to  the  halibut 
fisheries. 
General  decrease  made  by  Congress. 

acific     Salmon     Fisheries 

35,  000 

40,  000 

-5,000 

Commission. 

ooperation  with  American 

120,  500 

+  120,500 

New  appropriation  for  initiating  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  American 

Republics. 

republics. 

ighth  American  Scientific 

85,  000 

—  85,  000 

Nonrecurring. 

Congress. 

jventh  Assembly  of  Int'l 

4,  500 

—  4,  500 

Nonrecurring. 

Union    of    Geodesy    and 

Geophysics. 

iternational  Seed  Testing 

500 

—  500 

Nonrecurring. 

Congress. 

laskan  International  High- 

6, 200 

—  6,  200 

Nonrecurring. 

way  Commission. 

ighth       Pan       American 

5,000 

-5,000 

Nonrecurring. 

Child  Congress. 

irst  Pan  American  Hous- 

2,000 

—  2,  000 

Nonrecurring. 

ing  Congress. 

iternational       Committee 

20,  000 

—  20,000 

Nonrecurring. 

on  Political  Refugees. 

hird    International    Con- 

5, 000 

—  5,  000 

Nonrecurring. 

gress  for  Microbiology. 

[ixed  Claims  Commission, 

34,  400 

-34,400 

Nonrecurring. 

United  States  and   Ger- 

many, 
ayment    to    the    Govern- 

72, 000 

—  72,  000 

Nonrecurring. 

ment  of  Nicaragua. 

grarian    Claims    Commis- 

85, 000 

—  85,000 

Nonrecurring. 

sion,   United  States  and 

Mexico. 

econd  Inter-American  Ra- 

16, 000 

-16,000 

Nonrecurring. 

dio  Conference,  Santiago, 

Chile. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  NO.  I 

—Continued 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE  BULLETD 

Appropriation  title 

Appropriations 
for  1941 

Appropriations 
for  1940 

Increases  (+),  de- 
creases (— )  for  1941 

Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 

International  Obligations — 
Continued. 
Meeting  of  Treasury  Repre- 
sentatives, Guatemala. 

$2,  750 

-$2,750 

Nonrecurring. 

Total  International 
Obligations. 

$3,  120,  000 

5,  006,  505 

- 1,  886,  505 

Grand  Total 

20,  125,  500 

21,  743,  840 

-1,618,340 

This  apparent  decrease  is  attributab) 
entirely  to  the  payment  of  $1,830,00 
to    Panama,    which    is    nonrecurrin 
for  1941,  and  to  other  nonrecurrin 
items. 

Appropriation  for  Foreign  Service  Pay  Adjustment 
(Contained  in  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill) 


Appropriation  title 

Appropriations 
for  1941 

Appropriations 
for  1940 

Increases  (+),  de- 
creases (— )  for  1941 

Reasons  for  increases  or  decreases 

Foreign  Service 
Pay  Adjustment 

$1,  280,  000 

$1,  400,  000 

-$120,  000 

Decrease   is    due    to    savings   resultin 

from    depreciation    of    foreign    cui 
rencies. 

TABLE  NO.  I— PART  2 

Department  of  State  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1941  Compared  With  1940 

(Supplemental  and  Deficiency  Appropriations) 


Appropriation  title 


Department  Proper 

Salaries,  Department  of  State 

Contingent  Expenses,  Department  of  State. 


Total  Department  Proper. 


Foreign  Service 

Salaries,  Foreign  Service  Clerks 

Contingent  Expenses,  Foreign  Service --- 

Emergencies  Arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 


Total  Foreign  Service. 


International  Obligations 

First  Inter- American  Congress  on  Indian  Life. 


Grand  Total  of  Supplementals  and  Deficiencies. 


Appropriations  for  1941 


These  supplemental  appropria- 
tions were  provided  after  the 
1941  budget  was  submitted. 
It  is  impossible  to  indicate  at 
the  present  time  whether  simi- 
lar supplemental  and  defi- 
ciency appropriations  will  be 
required  for  1941. 


Appropriation; 
for  1940 


$41, 3S 
18,  OC 


59, 35 


40,  OC 
500,  OC 
500,  OC 


1,  040,  OC 


1,101,38 


»  Inclusive  of  funds  transferred  to  these  appropriations  from  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  for  activities  of  those  Departments  whic 

were  consolidated  with  the  Department  of  State  under  the  reorganization.  „..,„,.  with  <io£ 

»  Includes  $225,000  for  the  Trade  Agreements  Division,  which  was  a  separate  appropriation  for  1940,  while  for  1941  it  has  been  consolidated  witn   M 

ari0S<  The  turn  ImllsOwas  actually  transferred,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $570  was  provided  for  adjustments  of  the  salaries  of  employees  transferred 
the  rates  fixed  for  clerks. 
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TABLE  NO.  II 
Department  of  State — Fiscal  Year  1941 


Appropriation  title 


VRTMENT    OF    STATE: 

laries,  Department  of  State 

intingent  Expenses,  Department  of  State 

inting  and  Binding,  Department  of  State 

ssport  Agencies,  Department  of  State 

Electing  and  Editing  Official  Papers  of  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Total,  Department  of  State 

sign  Service: 

laries,  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 

laries,  Foreign  Service  Officers 

ansportation,  Foreign  Service 

Bee  and  Living  Quarters,  Foreign  Service 

ist  of  Living  Allowances,  Foreign  Service 

spresentation  Allowances,  Foreign  Service 

ireign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 

laries,  Foreign  Service  Clerks 

iscellaneous  Salaries,  Foreign  Service 

intingent  Expenses,  Foreign  Service 

nergency  Fund 

Total,  Foreign  Service 

sign  Service  Buildings  Fund 

rnational  Obligations: 

mtributions,  Quotas,  etc . — 

invention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- American  Cultural  Relations 
exican  Boundary  Commission: 

Regular  Commission 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Flood  Control 

Rio  Grande  Canalization 

ternational  Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada  and 

Alaska  and  Canada. 

ternational  Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Great  Britain: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Special  and  Technical  Investigations 

ternational  Fisheries  Commission 

ternational  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission 

operation  with  the  American  Republics 

Total,  International  Obligations 

Grand  Total 


Approved  by 

President  for 

submission  to 

Congress 

Appropriation 

approved  by 

Congress 

Increase  (+) 
Decrease  (— ) 

$2,  562,  560 

164,  500 

245,  000 

60,  000 

25,  000 

$2,  458,  500 

143,  000 

237,  000 

57,  500 

25,  000 

<*-$104,  060 

-21,500 

-8,000 

-2,500 

3,  057,  060 

2,  921,  000 

-136,060 

665,  000 
4,  166,  900 

746,  500 
2,  155,  000 

339,  000 

160,  000 

609,  000 
2,  852,  000 

704,  000 
1,  255,  000 

250,  000 

660,  000 
4,  166,  000 

723,  000 
2,  153,  000 

338,  500 

150,  000 

609,  000 
2,  837,  000 

697,  000 
1,  226,  000 

225,  000 

-5,000 

-900 

-23,500 

-2,000 

-500 

- 10,  000 

-15,000 

-7,000 

-29,000 

-25,000 

13,  902,  400 

13,  784,  500 

-117,900 

500,  000 

300,  000 

-200,000 

1,  112,  966 
94,  540 

198,  000 

1,  000,  000 

500,  000 

43,  000 

19,  600 
50,  000 
31,  500 
40,  000 
291,  940 

1,  083,  000 
94,  500 

198,  000 

950,  000 

500,  000 

43,  000 

19,  500 
48,  500 
28,  000 
35,  000 
120,  500 

-29,  966 
-40 

-50,000 

-100 

-1,500 

-3,500 

-5,000 

-171,440 

3,  381,  546 

3,  120,  000 

-261,546 

20,  841,  006 

20,  125,  500 

-715,506 

This  figure  includes  a  $50,000  decrease  made  by  Congress  pending  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.    Since  that  act  has  now 
ixtended,  this  item  will  be  given  further  consideration. 
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PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATURALIZATION  SERV- 
ICE TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress  May  22,  1940,  transmitting  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  V,  which  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  immigration  and  naturalization 
functions  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Department  of  Justice: 

"This  Plan  provides  for  transferring  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  While  it  is  designed  to  afford  more 
effective  control  over  aliens,  this  proposal  does 
not  reflect  any  intention  to  deprive  them  of  their 
civil  liberties  or  otherwise  to  impair  their  legal 
status.  This  reorganization  will  enable  the 
Government  to  deal  quickly  with  those  aliens 
who  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  con- 
flicts with  the  public  interest.  No  monetary 
savings  are  anticipated." 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  V: 

"Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

"Section  1.  Transfer  of  Immigration  am 
Naturalization  Service. — The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  oi 
Labor  (including  the  Office  of  the  Commissionei 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization)  and  its 
functions  are  transferred  to  the  Department  ol 
Justice  and  shall  be  administered  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. All  functions  and  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
its  functions  or  to  the  administration  of  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General.  In  the  event 
of  disagreement  between  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  and  the  Attorney  General 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  oi 
any  law  pertaining  to  immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, or  nationality,  final  determination  shall  be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General." 


Europe 


REPATRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


[Released  to  the  press  May  27] 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Kirk,  American  Charge  in 
Berlin,  reported  that  the  German  Foreign  Office 
had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  notes  trans- 
mitting the  information  about  the  S.  S.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  proceeding  from  New  York  to 
Galway,  Ireland,  and  return  for  the  purpose  of 
repatriating  American  citizens.  The  Foreign 
Office  stated  it  had  not  failed  to  inform  the  ap- 
propriate domestic  authorities  of  their  contents. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  informed  Ambas- 
sador Kennedy  that  the  attention  of  the  compe- 
tent authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  had 
been  drawn  to  the  contents  of  his  note.  The 
Foreign  Office  gave  assurance  that  no  hindrance 
would  be  offered  so  far  as  the  British  were  con- 


cerned to  this  vessel  either  upon  its  outward  or 
upon  its  homeward  voyage. 

The  following  regulation  has  been  codified 
under  Title  22:  Foreign  Relations;  Chapter  I: 
Department  of  State;  and  Subchapter  A:  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations: 

Part  55C — Travel 

§  55C.4  American  vessels  in  combat  areas— 
(c)  Vessels  authorized  to  evacuate  American 
citizens  and  those  under  direction  of  Americm 
Red  Cross— (2)  The  S.  S.  Washington.    The 
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i  Washington  has,  by  arrangement  with  the 
ropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States 
eminent,  been  commissioned  to  proceed  into 
through  the  combat  area  denned  by  the 
sident  in  his  proclamation  numbered  2394, 
Lpril  10,  1940,7  in  order  to  evacuate  citizens 
the  United  States  who  are  in  imminent 
ger  to  their  lives  as  a  result  of  combat  oper- 
ns  incident  to  the  present  war.  Therefore, 
ccordance  with  paragraph  (4)8  of  the  regu- 
>ns  which  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  on 
rember  6,  1939,  and  amended  on  April  10, 
),9  the  provisions  of  the  President's  procla- 
ion  of  April  10,  1940,  do  not  apply  to  the 
age  which  the  S.  S.  Washington  has  been 
missioned  to  undertake  for  the  aforesaid 
pose.  (Sec.  3,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong., 
ess.,  Nov.  4,  1939 ;  Proc.  No.  2394,  April  10, 

>) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[at  28,  1940. 

>ased  to  the  press  May  28] 

'he  S.  S.  Washington,  sailing  from  New 
*k  on  May  30,  will  be  instructed  to  call  at 
•deaux  and  Lisbon  en  route  to  Genoa  to  pick 
Americans  there  who  wish  to  return  to  the 
ited  States. 

eased  to  the  press  May  31] 

'he  S.  S.  Washington  has  been  dispatched 
he  instance  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  to  France  to  repatriate  American  citi- 
s  and  their  families.  She  will  proceed  to 
:deaux  where  Americans  have  been  advised 
father.  The  Washington  is  proceeding  with- 
convoy,  with  no  passengers  or  cargo  or  mail 
Bordeaux  except  two  representatives  of  the 
1  Cross  and  a  shipment  of  Red  Cross  medi- 
supplies  and  clothing.     She  will  proceed 

>  F.  R.  139©. 

rhis  regulation  which  appeared  as  paragraph  (4) 
Regulations  under  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
Jongress  approved  November  4, 1939"  (4  F.  R.  4510), 
been  designated  as  §  55C.4  (c)  under  Title  22  for 
iflcatlon  purposes. 

>  F.  R.  1401. 


with  the  American  flag  prominently  displayed 
and  fully  lighted  at  night.  The  necessary  au- 
thorization has  been  given  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Neutrality  Act,  and  all  belligerent  gov- 
ernments have  been  advised  that  the  American 
Government  expects  the  vessel  to  proceed  with- 
out molestation  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  naval,  or  air  forces  of  any  belligerent. 
After  leaving  Bordeaux  and  calling  at  Lisbon, 
she  may  proceed  to  Genoa  if  she  has  passenger 
accommodations  available. 

The  S.  S.  Manhattan  will  sail  June  1  from 
Genoa  direct  for  the  United  States  with  a  full 
emergency  passenger  list.  The  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  Italy  and  in  Swit- 
zerland several  days  ago  were  advised  to  notify 
all  Americans  who  may  remain  in  those  coun- 
tries after  the  Manhattan  sails  and  who  desire 
to  return  to  the  United  States  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Bordeaux  where  they  may  catch 
the  Washington. 

The  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt  is  due  the 
night  of  May  31  at  Galway,  Ireland,  and  will 
immediately  take  on  passengers  and  return. 

There  are  other  American  passenger  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean  bound  for  the  United 
States,  loaded  to  capacity  with  passengers. 
They  are  the  President  Harrison  from  Port 
Said  for  New  York ;  the  Exchorda  and  Excam- 
bion  from  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Italian 
ports  for  New  York.  There  are  also  20-odd 
freighters  bound  from  Black  Sea  and  eastern 
Mediterranean  ports,  many  of  which  carry  from 
10  to  20  passengers  and  all  of  which  are  bound 
west  for  American  ports. 

Very  few,  if  any,  Americans  who  desire  to 
return  to  the  United  States  remain  in  Italy, 
the  Balkans,  or  the  Levant — or  will  remain 
after  noon  of  June  1. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Department's  press 
statement  of  May  15,  1940,10  which  pointed  out 
the  numerous  warnings  which  have  been  issued 
to  Americans  of  dangerous  situations,  and  in- 
vitations to  leave  war  areas  in  Europe. 


10  See  the  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  47), 
pp.  542-543. 
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TRAVEL  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN 
BELLIGERENT  AIRCRAFT  OVER 
CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PROVINCES 

The  following  regulation  has  been  codified 
under  Title  22:  Foreign  Relations;  Chapter  I: 
Department  of  State ;  and  Subchapter  A :  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations: 

Part  55C — Travel 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
President's  Proclamation  No.  2374,  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1939,  issued  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  I,  Cordell  Hull,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  hereby  pre- 


scribe the  following  regulation,  amending  tH 
regulations  issued  on  November  6,  1939,11  i 
amended  by  regulations  issued  on  November  I 
1939,12  and  December  14,  1939,13  relating  t 
travel  on  belligerent  vessels: 

§  55C.3  American  nationals  in  combat  areas- 
(h)  Travel  in  belligerent  aircraft  over  certai 
Canadian  provinces.  American  nationals  ma 
travel  in  belligerent  aircraft  over  the  Canadia 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  an 
Prince  Edward  Island.  (Sec.  1,  Public  Res.  & 
76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  Nov.  4,  193£ 
Proc.  No.  2374,  Nov.  4, 1939) 

Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mat  29,  1940. 


WARNINGS  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AGAINST  THE 
"SPANISH  SWINDLE" 


[Released  to  the  press  May  27] 

The  American  consul  general  at  Mexico 
City,  Mr.  James  B.  Stewart,  informed  the  De- 
partment that  only  a  few  days  ago  he  learned 
of  three  cases  of  American  citizens  who  had  be- 
come involved  in  the  so-called  "Spanish  Swin- 
dle." The  consul  general  reports  that  in  one 
case,  unfortunately,  the  American  actually  came 
to  Mexico  City  and  paid  out  more  than  $3,000 
in  United  States  currency  before  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  swindled.  In  the  other  two  cases, 
the  consul  general  was  able  to  warn  the  pro- 
spective victims  in  time  to  prevent  them  from 
actually  paying  out  money. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  swindle  has  been  carried  on  in  Mexico 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Mexican  authorities,  with  the  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  the  American  consulate 
general,  have  been  successful  in  apprehending 
several  operators  of  the  fraud,  the  swindlers 
are  becoming  more  and  more  active.    For  this 


reason,  the  Department  is  desirous  of  giving  tfc 
widest  possible  publicity  to  the  fraud  in  th 
hope  that  it  may  be  stopped. 

There  follows  the  text  of  a  warning  she* 
prepared  by  the  consul  general  at  Mexico  Citj 
which  is  being  circulated  in  cities  from  whenc 
victims  are  known  to  have  come,  containin, 
some  details  of  the  working  of  this  swindle: 

"It  is  known  that  certain  anonymous  person 
resident  in  this  city  have  been  approached  b; 
swindlers  resident  in  Mexico  engaged  in  : 
fraudulent  scheme  for  obtaining  funds  frou 
residents  of  the  United  States.  The  method 
used  appear  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  thos 
employed  in  the  well  known  Spanish  Swindle,- 
that  is,  a  person  in  Mexico  who  does  not  revea 
his  true  identity  and  who  represents  himself  t< 
be  in  distressing  circumstances  (usually  impris 


11  22  CFR  55C.1-2.     ( 4  F.  R.  4509 ) 

"22  CFR  55C.2-3  (b)-(f)    (l)-(4).     (4  F.  R.  4640 

"22  CFR  55C.3  (f)   (5).     (4  F.  R.  4871) 
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)  urgently  appeals  through  the  mails  for 
icial  aid  in  order  that  he  may  receive  mental 
tiysical  relief,  or  both.  The  name  and  ad- 
>  of  an  intermediary  in  Mexico  are  given; 
according  to  statements  in  the  correspond- 
the  intermediary  will  make  all  necessary 
igements  for  receiving  the  desired  funds. 
3turn  for  such  pecuniary  assistance  thou- 
s  of  dollars  in  reward  are  promised. 
:  is  alleged,  in  much  of  the  correspondence 
lating  from  undiscovered  sources  in  Mex- 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  the  plan 
es  upon  certain  papers  or  keys  that  have 
placed  in  a  secret  compartment  of  a  trunk 
aveling  bag,  to  which  the  person  in  Mexico 
evented,  for  various  reasons,  from  gaining 
s.  Elaborate  instructions  are  usually 
l  concerning  the  methods  to  be  followed 
moving  the  papers  or  keys  from  the  secret 
>artment. 

0  doubt  there  are  variations  to  the  gen- 
plan  of  the  scheme  as  outlined  above,  but 
lesired  result  is  always  the  same,  namely, 
lelivery  of  funds  to  a  person  in  Mexico 
:e  true  identity  is  not  revealed. 

he  American  Consulate  General  in  Mexico 
has  reported  that  persons  in  this  City 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
ved  letters  from  Mexico  which  read  sub- 
ially  like  this: 

:ar  Sir: 

A.  person  who  knows  you  and  who  has 

ly  spoken  about  you  has  made  me  trust 

a  very  delicate  matter  of  which  depends 

>ntire  future  of  my  dear  daughter  as  well 

ine. 

[  am  in  prison  sentenced  for  bankruptcy 

1  wish  to  know  if  you  are  willing  to  help 
ave  a  sum  of  $285,000.00  dollars  which  I 

in  bank  bills  inside  of  a  secret  place  in 
ink  that  is  deposited  in  a  custom  house  in 
h  America. 

A.s  soon  as  I  send  you  some  undeniable 
mce  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  come  here 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection 

my  process  in  order  to  lift  the  embargo 
ly  baggage  and  thus  recover  a  suit  case 
h  contains  the  necessary  documents  (a 
age  check)  that  we  need  to  take  out  the 
k  that  contains  the  cash  and  which  is 
sited  in  a  customs  house  in  the  United 
98. 


u  'To  compensate  you  for  all  your  troubles 
I  will  give  you  the  Third  Part  of  Said  Sum. 

"  'Fearing  that  this  letter  may  not  come  to 
your  hands  I  will  not  sign  my  own  name  till 
I  hear  from  you  and  then  I  will  entrust  you 
with  all  my  secret. 

"  'For  serious  reasons  that  you  will  know 
later  please  reply  via  air  mail.  I  beg  you  to 
treat  this  matter  with  the  most  absolute  reserve 
and  discretion.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  in 
charge  of  the  Prison's  school  I  can  write  you 
freely  and  in  this  way. 

"  'For  the  time  being  I  am  only  signing  "L". 

"  'I  cannot  receive  your  reply  directly  to  the 
prison  so  in  case  you  accept  the  proposition 
please  airmail  your  letter  to  a  person  of  my 
entire  trust  who  will  deliver  it  to  me  safely  and 
rapidly.     This  is  his  name  and  address  .  .  .' 

"The  American  consulate  general  cautions  all 
persons  to  be  on  their  guard  against  this  old 
swindle,  the  perpetrators  of  which  are  extremely 
active  at  the  present  time.  It  has  requested 
that  the  widest  possible  publicity  be  given  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  losses." 

•f  ♦  + 

ARGENTINA:  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  May  31] 

Following  is  a  translation  of  a  message  to 
President  Roosevelt  from  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Dr.  Roberto  M.  Ortiz: 

"Buenos  Aires, 

May  28,  1940. 
"The  President  : 

"I  am  very  sincerely  grateful  for  Your  Ex- 
cellency's cordial  greetings  and  good  wishes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  our 
national  anniversary. 

Roberto  M.  Ortiz." 


Legislation 


Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  1941 :  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  State,  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  amounting  to  $1,000,- 
000.     (H.  Doc.  788,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     2  pp.    50. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 

ARBITRATION  AND  JUDICIAL  Union  of  South  Africa. 

SETTLEMENT  reads  as  follows : 


This  communicatii 


Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Union  of  South  Africa 

There  is  quoted  below  the  text  of  a  circular 
letter  from  the  League  of  Nations  dated  May  3, 
1940,  regarding  the  termination  by  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Op- 
tional Clause,  article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and 
its  acceptance  thereof  on  new  conditions: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the; 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  by  a  communication  dated  April 
7th,  1940,  has  notified  me  of  the  termination  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  of  their  acceptance  of  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  (Article  36,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Court),  which  was  effected 
by  a  Declaration  made  on  September  19th,  1929, 
and  ratified  by  an  instrument  deposited  with 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
April  7th,  1930,  subject  to  the  exceptions  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  said  Declaration,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion, and  thereafter  until  notice  was  given  to 
terminate  the  acceptance  (see  C.  L.  251. 1929.  V. 
of  October  3rd,  1929,  and  C.  L.  60.  1930.  V.  of 
April  30th,  1930). 

"By  another  communication  of  the  same  date, 
the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  notified  me  of  the  further  ac- 
ceptance of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  by  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
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"  'With  reference  to  my  declaration  of  to-da^i 
date,  announcing  the  termination  of  His  M 
jesty's  Government  in  the  Union  of  South  A- 
rica  of  their  acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  I 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justi, 
in  conformity  with  paragraph  2  of  Article 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  I  now  have  t>. 
honour  to  make  the  following  declaration : — 

"  'On  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  i 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  I  accept  as  co> 
pulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special  convC' 
tion,  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  jurisd' 
tion  of  the  Court  in  conformity  with  Arti<! 
36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Cou 
until  such  time  as  notice  may  be  given  to  tern- 
nate  the  acceptance,  over  all  disputes  arisii 
after  the  signing  of  the  present  declaration  wii 
regard  to  situations  or  facts  subsequent  to  sui 
signing,  other  than 

"  'disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  ; 
the  dispute  have  agreed  or  shall  agree  to  ha; 
recourse  to  some  other  method  of  peace!! 
settlement,  and 

"  'disputes  with  the  Government  of  any  otr.: 
Member  of  ■the  League  which  is  a  member  I 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  I 
which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  such  manr: 
as  the  parties  have  agreed  or  shall  agree,  and 

"  'disputes  with  regard  to  questions  whii 
by  international  law  fall  exclusively  within  t; 
jurisdiction  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  a:i 

"  'disputes  arising  out  of  events  occurrii 
during  any  period  in  which  the  Union  of  Sow 
Africa  is  engaged  in  hostilities  as  a  belligerei 

"  'and  subject  to  the  condition  that  His  M- 
jesty's  Government  in  the  Union  of  South  A 
rica  reserve  the  right  to  require  that  proceedin; 
in  the  Court  shall  be  suspended  in  respect  of  a:1 
dispute  which  has  been  submitted  to  and 
under  consideration  by  the  Council  of  t! 
League  of  Nations,  provided  that  notice  to  si- 
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id  is  given  after  the  dispute  has  been  sub- 
tted  to  the  Council  and  is  given  within  ten 
fs  of  the  notification  of  the  initiation  of  the 
>ceedings  in  the  Court,  and  provided  also 
,t  such  suspension  shall  be  limited  to  a  period 
twelve  months  or  such  longer  period  as 
y  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or 
ermined  by  a  decision  of  all  the  Members  of 
>  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the 
pute.' " 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

nvention  and  Protocols  Adopted  at  the 
Conference  for  the  Codification  of  Inter- 
lational  Law,  The  Hague,  1930 

rma 

[here  is  quoted  below  the  text  of  a  circular 

er  from  the  League  of  Nations  dated  May 

1940,  regarding  the  application  to  Burma 
the  Convention  and  Protocols  adopted  at 

Conference  for  the  Codification  of  Inter - 
ional  Law,  The  Hague,  1930 : 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
rotary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  His 
jesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
I  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 
iperor  of  India,  has  informed  me  that  the 
lowing  Convention  and  Protocols,  signed  at 
B  Hague  on  April  12th,  1930,  viz : 

Convention  on  certain  questions  relating  to 
the  Conflict  of  Nationality  Laws ; 

Protocol  relating  to  Military  Obligations  in 
certain  cases  of  Double  Nationality ; 

Protocol  relating  to  a  certain  case  of  State- 
lessness ; 

Special  Protocol  concerning  Statelessness; 

which  Burma  formerly  participated  as  a 
t  of  India,  should  be  regarded,  by  virtue 
the  signature  and  ratification  thereof  in 
pect  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  applying 
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to  Burma  as  a  British  overseas  Territory,  as 
from  April  1st,  1937,  on  which  date  Burma 
was  separated  from  India  and  acquired  its  new 
status. 

"Further,  in  view  of  the  declaration  made 
by  India  at  the  time  of  signature  to  the  effect 
that  His  Britannic  Majesty  did  not  assume 
any  obligation  in  respect  of  the  territories 
in  India  of  any  Prince  or  Chief  under  His 
suzerainty,  or  the  population  of  the  said  terri- 
tories, the  application  of  the  above-mentioned 
instruments  to  Burma  as  a  British  overseas 
Territory  is  subject,  in  accordance  with  Article 
29  of  the  Convention  and  with  the  correspond- 
ing Articles  of  the  three  Protocols,  to  the 
following  reservation : 

"  'His  Majesty  the  King  does  not  assume  any 
obligation  in  respect  of  the  Karenni  States, 
which  are  under  His  Majesty's  suzerainty,  or 
the  population  of  the  said  States.' 

"This  notification  was  received  by  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League  of  Nations  on  April  23rd, 
1940." 

LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of  Attor- 
ney Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroad 

El  Salvador 

By  a  communication  dated  May  22,  1940,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  on  May 
21,  1940,  the  Minister  of  El  Salvador  in  Wash- 
ington signed  on  behalf  of  his  Government 
the  Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of  At- 
torney Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroad, 
which  was  opened  for  signature  at  the  Union 
on  February  17,  1940. 

According  to  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  protocol  has  been  signed  by  El  Sal- 
vador, Panama,  and  Venezuela. 
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COMMERCE 


Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  With 
Iraq  (Treaty  Series  No.  960) 

On  May  29,  1940,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iraq,  signed  on 
December  3,  1938.14  The  treaty  will  shortly 
be  printed  as  Treaty  Series  No.  960. 


14  See  the  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  48), 
p.  586. 
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PROPOSED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  REGARDING  EUROPEAN  POSSESSIONS 

IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

setter  From  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House   Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs 


Released  to  the  press  June  4  J] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  to  the  Hon- 
irable  Sol  Bloom,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
>n  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives : 

"June  4, 1940. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bloom  : 

"You  have  requested  my  comment  on  the 
ittached  proposed  joint  resolution  regarding 
>ossessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  belong- 
ng  to  European  states. 

"Several  European  states  have  had  posses- 
ions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  long  peri- 
ids  of  time  and  this  Government  has  at  no  time 
indertaken  to  interfere  with  them.  However, 
n  keeping  with  its  traditional  policy,  this  Gov- 
irmnent  must  necessarily  insist  that  such  pos- 
sessions shall  not  become  the  subject  of  barter 
>r  conquest  between  rival  European  powers  or 
>e  made  the  scene  of  the  settlement  of  Euro- 
)ean  difficulties. 

"The  proposed  resolution  here  in  question 
•ecites  (1)  that  the  United  States  would  not 
■ecognize  any  transfer  and  would  not  acquiesce 
n  any  attempt  to  transfer  any  geographic 
'egion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  one 
ion-American  power  to  another  non-American 
)ower  and  (2)  that  if  such  transfer  or  attempt 
o  transfer  should  appear  likely  the  United 
States  would,  in  addition  to  other  measures, 

'Released  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
237673 — 40 


immediately  consult  with  the  other  American 
Republics  to  determine  upon  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  safeguard  their  common 
interests. 

"The  first  part  of  the  resolution  is  in  effect  a 
restatement  of  the  position  which  this  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  taken  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  second  part  of  it  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  policy  adopted  in  recent 
years  of  cooperation  with  the  other  American 
Republics  in  matters  of  common  interest.  I 
enclose  for  your  information  copies  of  (1)  the 
Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preservation 
and  Reestablishment  of  Peace  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936,2  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  providing  for  consultation  between  the 
American  Republics  in  the  event  that  their 
peace  is  menaced;  (2)  the  Declaration  of  the 
Principles  of  Solidarity  of  America  signed  at 
Lima  in  1938,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Declaration  of  Lima;3  and  (3)  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Panama  regarding  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  of  geographic  regions  of  the 
Americas  held  by  non-American  states.* 

"The  proposed  resolution  is  based  squarely 
upon  the  idea  of  full  respect  for  established 
sovereignties.     It  would  not  interfere  in  any 

2  Treaty  Series  No.  922. 

8  See  Press  Releases  of  December  24,  1938  (Vol.  XIX, 
No.  482),  pp.  474-475. 

*  See  the  Bulletin  of  October  7,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  15). 
p.  334. 
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way  with  continuance  of  equality  of  commerce 
and  trade  for  all  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
relations  with  the  countries  of  the  American 
continents. 
"Having  in  mind  the  foregoing,  I  heartily 


approve  the  proposed  resolution  and  am  glad  t 
be  able  to  recommend  its  favorable  considers 
tion  by  the  Congress. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

Coedell  Hull" 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


ENTRY  OF  ALIENS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


[Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

In  view  of  the  critical  international  situation, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  close 
supervision  over  aliens  entering  the  United 
States.  Various  administrative  changes  in 
procedure  have  been  placed  in  effect.  Aliens 
desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily must  establish  a  legitimate  purpose  or 
reasonable  need  for  their  presence  in  the  United 
States  and  must  establish  that  they  will  depart 
from  the  United  States  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  stay.  They  must  present  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  they  will  be  admitted  into  the  country 
of  their  nationality  or  some  other  foreign  coun- 
try to  which  they  intend  to  return  or  proceed 
after  departing  from  the  United  States.  On 
and  after  July  1,  1940,  all  aliens,  in  addition 
to  meeting  other  requirements,  will  be  required 
to  be  in  possession  of  passports  or  other  docu- 
ments of  identity  and  nationality  and  have 
visas  obtained  from  American  consular  officers 
abroad. 

The  exemption  from  passport  and  visa  re- 
quirements previously  extended  to  the  follow- 
ing categories  of  persons  entering  the  United 
States  temporarily  has  been  suspended,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1940,  and  on  and  after  that  date 
such  persons  will  be  subject  to  passport  and 
visa  requirements: 

Citizens  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  St. 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Bermuda,  or  of 
any  British,  French,  or  Netherlands  possession 
in  the  West  Indies,  domiciled  therein,  and  to 
British  subjects  domiciled  in  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Bermuda,  or  any  British  possession 
in  the  West  Indies,  French  citizens  domiciled 


in  St.  Pierre  or  Miquelon  or  any  French  posser 
sion  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Netherlanc 
subjects  domiciled  in  any  Netherlands  posse: 
sion  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  contemplated  that  different  regulatioi 
will  be  established  with  respect  to  persons  wt 
have  entered  the  United  States  for  permanei 
residence  on  immigration  visas  and  who  ms 
be  returning  from  a  temporary  absence  abroai 

The  foregoing  regulations  relate  only  1 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  and  do  m 
require  any  additional  documentation  of  Ame 
ican  citizens  proceeding  to  or  returning  fro: 
the  territories  mentioned. 

[Released  to  the  press  June  5] 

Executive  Order 

Documents  Required  of  Bona  Fide  Alien  S& 
men  Entering  the  United  States 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authoril 
vested  in  me  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1918,  i 
Stat.  559,  as  extended  by  the  act  of  March 
1921,  41  Stat.  1205,  1217,  I  hereby  prescril 
the  following  regulations  governing  the  enti 
of  alien  seamen  into  the  United  States: 

PARTI 

Seamen  whose  occupational  status  as  such 
found  to  be  bona  fide,  entering  ports  of  tl 
United  States  solely  in  pursuit  of  their  callir 
as  seamen,  may  be  admitted  temporarily  in  tl 
discretion  of  the  immigration  authorities  ai 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  depar 
ment  head  charged  with  the  administration  < 
the   immigration   laws   without   passports  ' 
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isas  if  arriving  in  the  United  States  under 
lie  following  circumstances: 

(a)  Seamen  who  were  members  of  the  crew 
f  an  American  vessel  which  has  been  sold  and 
elivered  abroad,  when  the  contract  of  em- 
loyment  provides  for  the  return  of  the  crew, 
r  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for 
leir  return  to  an  American  port. 

(b)  Seamen  who  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
litted  into  the  United  States  for  permanent 
jsidence  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
scordance  with  the  terms  of  the  articles  of 
utward  voyage. 

(c)  Shipwrecked  or  cast-away  seamen  res- 
led  by  or  transferred  to  a  vessel  bound  to  an 
.merican  port. 

(d)  Seamen  who  are  American  consular  pas- 
sngers  or  are  repatriated  without  expense  to 
le  United  States  Government  following  and 
l  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  dis- 
large  in  a  foreign  port  before  an  American 
msular  officer,  but  who,  for  any  reason,  can 
at  be  considered  as  serving  as  seamen  on  the 
jssel  on  which  they  arrive  at  an  American 
art. 

part  n 

Masters  of  maritime  vessels  (except  govern- 
ient  vessels  and  such  other  vessels  as  the  Sec- 
tary of  State,  in  his  discretion,  may  indicate) 
f  all  nationalities  sailing  for  a  port  of  the 
hited  States  must  submit  for  visa  a  list  of  all 
le  alien  members  of  the  vessel's  crew  to  the 
merican  consular  officer  at  the  port  from 
hich  the  vessel  commences  its  voyage.  If 
tere  is  no  consular  officer  stationed  at  that 
3rt,  but  there  is  one  stationed  at  a  nearby 
lace  to  whom  the  list  may  be  submitted  by 
ail  for  visa  without  delay  of  the  vessel's  de- 
nture, the  list  must  be  so  submitted  for  visa. 
I  there  is  no  American  consular  officer  sta- 
oned  nearby,  the  list  must  be  submitted  for 
isa  at  the  first  port  of  call  where  an  American 
msular  officer  is  stationed,  but  if  the  vessel 
aes  not  call  at  any  such  port  then  no  visa  of 
ie  crew  list  will  be  required.    The  visa  of  a 


shipping  commissioner  in  the  Canal  Zone  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  visa  of  an  American  con- 
sular officer,  but  consular  agents  are  not  au- 
thorized to  visa  crew  lists.  The  visaed  crew 
list  must  be  delivered  to  the  immigration  au- 
thorities at  the  vessel's  first  port  of  call  in  the 
United  States. 

Alien  seamen  whose  names  are  not  on  a 
visaed  crew  list  when  a  visaed  crew  list  is  re- 
quired of  the  vessel  on  which  they  arrive  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  land  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  except  that  for  such  seamen  arriving 
at  a  port  in  the  Virgin  Islands  the  Governor 
thereof  is  authorized  to  grant  such  permission. 

An  alien  seaman  who  is  not  exempt  from  the 
passport  and  visa  requirements  under  Part  I 
hereof  shall  be  required  to  present  an  identify- 
ing travel  document  in  the  nature  of  a  passport, 
showing  his  nationality  and  identity  and  bear- 
ing his  fingerprints,  before  he  may  be  granted 
shore  leave  for  any  purpose.  The  travel  docu- 
ment shall  be  surrendered  to  the  immigration 
authorities  by  each  seaman  at  the  time  of  land- 
ing and  returned  to  him,  upon  personal  appli- 
cation, at  the  time  of  departure. 

As  used  in  this  order,  the  term  "United 
States"  shall  include  the  territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  department 
head  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
immigration  laws  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  additional  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  order,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
order  and  the  statutes  mentioned  therein. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  immediately  and 
shall  supersede  and  cancel  Executive  Order  No. 
7797  of  January  26,  1938,  entitled  "Documents 
Required  of  Bona  Fide  Alien  Seamen  Entering 
the  United  States". 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  White  House, 
June  5, 1940. 

[No.  8429] 
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[Released  to  the  press  June  5] 

Executive  Order 

Documents  Required  of  Aliens  Entering  the 
United  States 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1918,  40 
Stat.  559,  as  extended  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1921,  41  Stat.  1205, 1217, 1  hereby  prescribe  the 
following  regulations  pertaining  to  documents 
required  of  aliens  entering  the  United  States 
(which  regulations  shall  be  applicable  to 
Chinese  and  to  Philippine  citizens  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  except  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  by  special  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  entry  of  such  persons) : 

PART  I 

1.  Nonimmigrants  must  present  unexpired 
passports  or  official  documents  in  the  nature  of 
passports  issued  by  the  governments  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  owe  allegiance  or  other 
travel  documents  showing  their  origin  and 
identity,  as  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  valid  passport  visas, 
except  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  A  nonimmigrant  alien  coming  within  a 
category  and  domiciled  in  a  country,  island,  or 
territory  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  specified 
in  such  regulations  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  passing  in  transit 
through  the  United  States  or  entering  the 
United  States  temporarily. 

(b)  A  nonimmigrant  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  who  later  goes  in 
transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to 
another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory, 
if  specified  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

(c)  A  nonimmigrant  alien  child  born  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  the  passport  visa  of 
an  accompanying  parent,  the  visa  not  having 
expired,  if  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  An  alien  who  has  previously  been 
legally  admitted  into  the  United  States  with  a 
diplomatic  visa  or  with  a  passport  visa  as  a 
nonimmigrant  as  defined  by  section  3   (1)   or 


section  3  (6)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  192 
(43  Stat.  153,  154),  who  has  maintained  tb 
status  in  which  he  was  admitted  and  who  ha 
departed  temporarily  from  the  United  State 
and  returned  within  six  months,  having  pro 
ceeded  only  to  such  countries,  islands  and  terri 
tories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  may  bj 
specified  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretar; 
of  State. 


2.  A  nonimmigrant  alien  not  included  in  an; 
of  the  foregoing  exceptions  who  is  passing  i: 
transit  through  the  United  States  may  present 
in  lieu  of  a  passport  visa,  a  transit  certificat 
granted  by  an  authorized  officer  of  the  Unite' 
States. 

3.  A  nonimmigrant  alien  not  included  in  an; 
of  the  exceptions  specified  in  the  precedm; 
paragraphs  who  enters  the  United  States  for 
period  not  exceeding  ten  days,  landing  tempo 
rarily  while  the  vessel  on  which  he  is  a  passec 
ger  is  in  port  or  crossing  the  border,  enterin; 
and  departing  via  the  same  port  of  entry,  ma;; 
present,  in  lieu  of  a  passport  visa,  a  limite* 
entry  certificate  granted  by  an  authorized  off 
cer  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  in  hi 
discretion  to  waive  the  passport  and  visa  re 
quirements  in  cases  of  emergency  for  nonimmi 
grants,  except  that  the  Governor  of  the  Virgi 
Islands  is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  waiv 
the  requirements  in  cases  of  emergency  for  non 
immigrant  aliens  applying  for  admission  at 
port  of  entry  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

5.  No  passport  visa,  transit  certificate,  or  lim 
ited  entry  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  an  alie 
whose  entry  would  be  contrary  to  the  publi 
safety  or  to  an  alien  who  is  unable  to  establis 
a  legitimate  purpose  or  reasonable  need  for  th 
proposed  entry. 

PART  II 

1.  Immigrants  must  present  unexpired  pass 
ports,  or  official  documents  in  the  nature  of  pass 
ports,  issued  by  the  governments  of  the  cour 
tries  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  or  othe 
travel  documents  showing  their  origin  and  ider 
tity,  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec 
retary  of  State,  and  valid  immigration  visa 
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■anted  by  the  consular  officers  of  the  United 
ates  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
e  Immigration  Act  of  1924  and  the  regulations 
sued  thereunder,  except  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  An  alien  immigrant  child  born  subse- 
lent  to  the  issuance  of  the  immigration  visa 
1  an  accompanying  parent,  the  visa  not  hav- 
g  expired. 

(b)  An  alien  immigrant  child  born  during 
,e  temporary  visit  abroad  of  an  alien  mother 
ho  has  previously  been  legally  admitted  into 
le  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
ider  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(c)  An  alien  immigrant  who  has  previously 
«n  legally  admitted  into  the  United  States 
»r  permanent  residence  and  who  is  the  bearer 
:  a  border  identification  card  issued  by  the 
lmigration  authorities,  if  specified  in  regula- 
ons  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  An  alien  immigrant  who  has  previously 
sen  legally  admitted  into  the  United  States 
►r  permanent  residence,  has  departed  tempo- 
irily  from  the  United  States  and  returned 
ithin  six  months,  having  proceeded  only  to 
ich  countries,  islands,  and  territories  of  the 
restern  Hemisphere  as  may  be  specified  in  leg- 
ations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(e)  An  alien  immigrant  who  has  previously 
ien  legally  admitted  into  the  United  States 
>r  permanent  residence,  reentering  from  a 
•urney  beginning  in  an  American  port,  with- 
it  transshipment  from  the  original  vessel  to 
lother  vessel. 

(f)  An  alien  immigrant  who  has  previously 
Jen  legally  admitted  into  the  United  States 
>r  permanent  residence,  has  departed  there- 
'om  and  has  returned  from  a  temporary  visit 
jroad,  and  who  presents  an  unexpired  permit 
►  reenter,  issued  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
nmigration  Act  of  1924. 

2.  An  immigrant  Spanish  national  who  on 
pril  11, 1899  (whether  adult  or  minor),  was  a 
Mia  fide  resident  of  Puerto  Rico  or  adjacent 
lands  which  comprised  the  Province  of 
uerto  Rico,  and  who,  in  conformity  with 
rticle  IX  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 


States  and  Spain  of  April  11,  1899,  has  pre- 
served his  allegiance  to  Spain,  may  present  a 
passport  visa,  in  lieu  of  an  immigration  visa, 
for  entry  into  Puerto  Rico.  Such  aliens  may 
be  admitted  into  Puerto  Rico  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924,  except  section  23.  (Act  of  May  26,  1926, 
ch.  400,  44  Stat.  657.) 

3.  In  such  classes  of  cases  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  by  regulations  be  pre- 
scribed, the  immigration  visa  requirements 
may  be  waived,  under  section  13  (b)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924,  and  the  passport 
requirements  may  also  be  waived,  for  an  alien 
immigrant  who  has  previously  been  legally 
admitted  into  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  has  departed  therefrom,  and  is  re- 
turning from  a  temporary  visit  abroad. 

4.  In  such  classes  of  cases  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  by  regulations  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  passport 
requirements  may  be  waived  for  any  immigrant/. 

PART  III 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  passport 
visas,  transit  certificates,  limited  entry  certifi- 
cates, and  immigration  visas  to  aliens  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Governor  of  American  Samoa  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  passport  visas,  transit  cer- 
tificates, limited  entry  certificates,  and  immi- 
gration visas  to  aliens  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  American  Samoa.  The  Governor 
of  Guam  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  passport 
visas,  transit  certificates,  limited  entry  certifi- 
cates, and  immigration  visas  to  aliens  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  Guam. 

PARTIV 

The  documentary  requirements  for  aliens  ap- 
plying for  admission  into  American  possessions; 
outside  the  United  States  are  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  competent  authorities  in  such  posses- 
sions, except  in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, which  are  covered  by  separate  executive 
order. 
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PART  V 

The  definitions  contained  in  section  28  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924  shall  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  this  order,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  herein. 

PART  VI 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  department 
head  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
immigration  laws  are  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  additional  rules  and  regulations,  not  in- 
consistent with  this  order,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  order  and  the  statutes  mentioned  herein. 


PART  VII 

This  order  shall  take  effect  immediately  an< 
shall  supersede  and  cancel  the  provisions  o< 
Executive  Order  No.  8029  of  December  27, 193] 
entitled  "Documents  Required  of  Aliens  En' 
tering  the  United  States"  but  shall  not  supei 
sede  Executive  Order  No.  4049  of  July  14,  192 
entitled  "Documents  Required  of  Aliens  Enter 
ing  the  United  States  on  Airships",  or  Execv. 
tive  Order  No.  7797  of  January  26, 1938  entitle' 
"Documents  Required  of  Bona  Fide  Alien  Sea 
men  Entering  the  United  States". 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  White  House, 
June  5, 19I{0. 

[No.  8430] 


Europe 


REPATRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  2] 

The  New  York  office  of  the  United  States 
Lines  this  afternoon  informed  the  Department 
that  the  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt  had  sailed 
from  Galway,  Ireland,  at  6  p.  m.,  London  time, 
June  2,  with  720  passengers,  and  that  the  S.  S. 
Manhattan  had  sailed  from  Genoa,  Italy,  at 
4 :  44  p.  m.,  Greenwich  time,  June  2,  with  705 
first-class  passengers  and  1,200  third-class 
passengers. 

Consul  Francis  H.  Styles  of  the  American 
consulate  general  at  Dublin,  who  went  to  Gal- 
way to  assist  in  the  embarkation  of  passengers 
on  the  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt,  reported  to 
the  Department  the  afternoon  of  June  2  from 
Galway  that  the  weather  was  perfect  and 
everything  satisfactory  in  connection  with  the 
embarkation. 

The  Department  notified  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernments that  the  ship  had  sailed. 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  American  steamship  Charles  R.  McCor- 
miek  sailed  from  Bergen  for  the  United  States 


at  6  p.  m.,  June  1,  1940.  All  belligerent  gov 
ernments  were  notified  on  May  31  that  the  shi, 
was  expected  to  sail  from  Bergen  on  or  abov 
June  1  for  direct  return  to  the  United  Stat^ 
Avithout  cargo,  unarmed,  and  without  convoy 
The  vessel  carries  the  American  flag  prom: 
nently  displayed  and  proceeds  fully  lighted  a 
night.  Belligerent  governments  have  been  ir 
formed  that  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  expects  this  vessel  to  make  its  westwar 
voyage  without  interruption  or  molestation  b 
the  air,  naval,  or  military  forces  of  an 
belligerent. 

[Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  tb 
steamship  Washington,  now  at  Bordeaux,  wi 
proceed  to  Lisbon  to  embark  American  citizer 
who  desire  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Sb 
will  then  proceed  to  a  port  in  Ireland  for  th 
purpose  of  embarking  several  hundred  add 
tional  American  citizens  who  were  unable  t 
be  accommodated  aboard  the  President  Roost 
vielt,  and  will  proceed  thence  to  New  Yorl 
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Contrary  to  earlier  expectations,  she  will  not 
go  to  Genoa. 

The  steamship  President  Roosevelt,  en  route 
to  New  York  from  Ireland  loaded  with  Ameri- 
can citizens  returning  from  the  war  zone,  will 
discharge  those  passengers  in  New  York  and 
will  then  be  released  to  resume  her  contract 
run  to  Bermuda. 

The  officials  of  the  United  States  Lines  are 
announcing  that  the  steamship  Manhattan,  en 
route  to  the  United  States  from  Genoa  with 
2,000  passengers,  will  resume  on  arrival  in 
New  York,  her  regular  sailings  to  Naples  and 
Senoa,  as  will  the  steamship  Washington  on 
the  completion  of  her  repatriation  voyage  to 
Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  and  Ireland. 

♦  +  ♦ 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  FROM  WAR 
AREAS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

Ambassador  Bullitt  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  June  3  at  3  p.  m.,  Paris  time, 
that  the  city  of  Paris  was  bombed  heavily  that 
Jay  and  that  he  could  not  yet  give  an  estimate 
}f  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Mr.  Bullitt  said  that  he  had  gone  to  attend  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Air  Minister.  The  re- 
ception and  dining  rooms  of  the  building 
svhere  the  luncheon  was  to  be  held  are  on  the 
foof,  with  a  balcony  outside  the  reception 
room.    Mr.  Bullitt's  report  continued: 

"Just  before  luncheon  the  air  raid  siren 
sounded,  but  since  it  seemed  wholly  improbable 
:hat  the  Germans  would  bombard  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  instead  of  seeking  the  air 
raid  shelter,  we  went  out  on  the  balcony  to 
see  the  planes.  A  minute  later  a  bomb  dropped 
3n  a  large  field  adjacent  to  the  building,  about 
sne  hundred  yards  from  us.  Another  bomb 
dropped  exactly  on  the  roof  of  the  reception 
room  to  which  we  had  withdrawn.  Obviously 
it  did  not  explode.  It  is  now  being  rendered 
harmless. 

"Heavy  bombs  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  build- 
ing and  we  went  down  to  the  air  raid  shelter 
amid    flying    glass    and    plaster.     We    were 


obliged  to  remain  in  the  shelter  for  a  period 
of  one  hour.  Two  cars  of  guests  at  the 
luncheon  were  struck  and  burned  up  in  the 
courtyard  at  the  entrance  of  the  building.  My 
car  was  untouched  and  I  was  entirely  unin- 
jured." 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  Department  of  State  the  night  of  June 
2  received  the  following  telegram  dated  May 
26,  1940,  from  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Belgium,  Mr.  John  Cudahy: 

"Referring  to  previous  telegrams  sent  since 
May  16  please  reply  via  American  Embassy 
Berlin. 

"Consul  General  Sussdorff  reported  in  per- 
son at  Embassy  May  22  that  all  members  of 
Consulate  General  well;  as  far  as  known  no 
American  injured  in  the  Antwerp  area. 

"Consulate  here  engaged  in  making  survey 
of  remaining  Americans  this  area.  As  far  as 
known  they  are  all  well.    Cudahy." 

The  above  telegram  was  received  by  the 
American  Embassy  in  Berlin  through  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  on  June  2. 

The  American  consul  general  at  Marseille, 
Mr.  John  P.  Hurley,  reported  on  June  1  that 
Marseille  was  bombed  in  a  raid  which  lasted 
2  hours  on  June  1.  The  staff  of  the  American 
consulate  were  all  safe.  No  Americans  were 
believed  to  have  been  injured. 

[Released  to  the  press  June  4] 

The  Department  of  State  received  on  June  4 
a  telegram  dated  May  29, 1940,  relayed  through 
the  German  Foreign  Office  and  the  American 
Embassy  at  Berlin,  from  the  American  consul 
at  Brussels,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Broy,  stating  that 
195  Americans  were  reported  as  having  de- 
parted from  Brussels  just  prior  to  and  since 
May  10.  He  has  had  no  report  of  casualties 
among  the  Americans  remaining  in  the  Brus- 
sels consular  district.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
making  a  survey. 

The  Department  on  June  3  had  information 
from  Consul  General  Louis  Sussdorff,  Jr.,  as  of 
May  22,  that  so  far  as  was  known  no  Americans 
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had  been  injured  in  the  Antwerp  area.  On 
May  26,  Ambassador  John  Cudahy  reported  to 
the  Department  that  so  far  as  was  known  all 
Americans  in  the  Brussels  area  were  well. 

+  ♦♦ 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN 
BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  following  persons  and  organizations 
have  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  solicitation  and  collection  of  contributions 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939  to  be  used  in  belligerent  countries  for 
medical  aid  and  assistance  or  for  food  and 
clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering  (the  coun- 
tries to  which  contributions  are  being  sent  are 
given  in  parentheses)  : 5 

308.  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Scien- 
tists of  Russia,  610  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland) 

309.  North  American  Spanish  Aid  Committee,  55  West 
Forty-second  Street,  Room  1004,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(France  and  the  United  Kingdom) 

310.  Le  Souvenir  Frangais,  International  Center,  2431 
East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  (France  and 
Belgium ) 

311.  American  Employment  for  General  Relief,  Inc., 
505  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Eng- 
land, France,  Norway,  Poland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Netherlands) 

312.  Mr.  Maxime  Levy,  L6vy  Hermanos,  Inc.,  Manila, 
P.  I.     (France) 

313.  Norwegian  Relief,  Inc.,  135  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111.     (Norway) 

314.  British  Sailors'  Book  and  Relief  Society,  care  of 
Mr.  Donald  Neville-Willing,  18  East  Seventieth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Bermuda,  Canada,  and 
British  West  Indies) 

315.  League  of  American  Writers,  Inc.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (France,  England, 
Poland,  and  Norway) 

316.  Scots'  Charitable  Society,  355  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.     (Scotland) 

317.  American  Friends  of  a  Jewish  Palestine,  285 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Palestine,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom) 


318.  Central  Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical! 
Churcbes  of  Europe,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York) 
N.  Y.     (All  belligerent  countries) 

319.  Queen  Wilbelmina  Fund,  Inc.,  Holland  House,  1( 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (The  Nether 
lands;  France;  Poland;  the  United  Kingdom,  India 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  Union  o: 
South  Africa ;  Norway ;  Belgium ;  and  Luxemburg)1 

320.  The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  Inc.,  42( 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Belgium  anc 
Luxemburg) 

321.  National  Christian  Action,  Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue 
Room  2005,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Norway) 

322.  Unitarian  Service  Committee  of  the  America: 
Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
Mass.     (France) 

323.  The  Salvation  Army,  Inc.,  122  West  Fourteentl 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (England,  France,  th 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Norway) 

324.  American  Association  of  University  Women,  163< 
Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  (France) 

325.  Anzac  War  Relief  Fund,  405  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (Australia  and  New  Zealand) 

326.  The  Kosciuszko  Foundation,  Inc.,  149-151  Eas 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Poland) 

327.  Belgian  Relief  of  Southern  California,  617  Sout] 
Dunsmuir  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.   (Belgium) 

328.  American  Civilian  Volunteers,  care  of  Mr.  Wm 
Brown  Prescott,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.    (France)  ' 

329.  Netherlands  War  Relief  Committee,  care  of  Wis: 
&  Company,  Inc.,  176  Juan  Luna,  Manila,  P.  i 
(Netherlands) 

330.  Junior  Relief  Group  of  Texas,  1111  Main  Street 
Houston,  Tex.  (The  United  Kingdom,  France,  th 
Netherlands,  Belgium,   and  Norway) 


8  For  prior  registrants,  see  the  Bulletin  of  April  27, 
1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  44),  pp.  443-450. 


ADJUDICATION  OF  AGRARIAN 
CLAIMS  IN  MEXICO 

[Released  to  the  press  June  2] 

In  a  note  addressed  by  the  Department  o: 
State  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  Am 
bassador  in  Washington  under  date  of  May  24 
1940,  it  was  suggested  that  the  period  for  th 
adjudication  of  agrarian  claims  of  America] 
citizens  whose  farm  properties  in  Mexico  hav< 
been  expropriated  since  August  30,  1927,  b« 
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jxtended  to  June  30,  1940.  In  a  note  of  the 
lame  date  the  Mexican  Ambassador  states  that 
he  Mexican  Government  agrees  to  this  exten- 
don. 


The  Far  East 


JAPAN:  DEATH  OF  PRINCE 
TOKUGAWA 

Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

Upon  instruction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Foseph  C.  Grew,  has  conveyed  to  the  Minister 
if  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Prince  Tokugawa  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
>f  State  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy  in  the 
oss  of  a  great  humanitarian  and  statesman 
md  one  who  has  been  widely  known  as  an 
tdvocate  of  friendly  and  cooperative  relations 
imong  nations. 


Foreign  Service 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

Jhanges  m  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  since  May  25, 1940: 

Robert  English,  of  Hancock,  N.  H.,  third 
secretary  of  legation  and  consul  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  has  been  designated  second  secretary 
)f  legation  at  Ottawa  and  will  continue  to 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  third 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Santiago,  Chile,  has 
)een  designated  second  secretary  of  embassy 
tt  Santiago. 

Randolph  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
;hird  secretary  of  embassy  and  consul  at  Rio  de 


Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  been  designated  second 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
will  continue  to  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Robert  Janz,  of  Norman,  Okla.,  consul  at 
Bahia,  Brazil,  has  been  assigned  for  duty  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Woodruff  Wallner,  of  New  York,  N.  Y,  vice 
consul  at  Paris,  France,  has  been  designated 
third  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris  and  will 
serve  in  dual  capacity. 

The  assignment  of  Richard  A.  Johnson,  of 
Moline,  111.,  as  vice  consul  at  Barcelona,  Spain, 
has  been  canceled.  Mr.  Johnson  has  now  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Naples,  Italy. 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

Foreign  Policy :  Address  by  Breckinridge  Long,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Forum  on  Foreign 
Policy  and  National  Defense  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Government,  Washington,  May  2,  1940.  Publication 
1462.    5  pp.     50. 

Foreign  Service  List,  April  1,  1940.  Publication  1463. 
iv,  107  pp.     Subscription,  500  a  year ;  single  copy,  150. 

Extradition :  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Monaco. — Signed  at  Monaco  February  15, 
1939;  proclaimed  March  27,  1940.  Treaty  Series  No. 
959.     10  pp.     50. 


Other  Government  Agencies 

Geolexigraph  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  by  Samuel 
E.  Perkins  [together  with  an  appendix  containing  the 
text  of  the  act  and  proclamations,  regulations,  rulings, 
etc.,  under  the  act].  (Department  of  Commerce:  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Division  of 
Commercial  Laws.)  Comparative  Law  Series,  May 
1940,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5.  53  pp.,  map,  charts.  Subscription, 
$1  a  year.;  single  copy  100. 


Legislation 


Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  the  taking  effect  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  V  [transfer  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  Department  of  Jus- 
tice].    (Public  Res.  75,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     1  p.    50. 


Commercial  Policy 


THE  RECIPROCAL-TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

A  General  Statement 


The  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program  is 
based  upon  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
June  12,  1934,  which  has  been  extended  on  two 
occasions  for  additional  3-year  periods,  from 
June  12,  1937,  and  from  June  12, 1940. 

Why  It  Was  Adopted 

Purpose. — To  increase  foreign  markets  for 
products  of  the  United  States  is  the  primary- 
purpose  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
This  purpose  is  sought  through  reciprocal 
adjustment  of  excessive  trade  barriers. 

Necessity. — Normally  the  United  States  can 
and  does  produce  more  of  a  great  number  of 
farm  and  nonfarm  products  than  can  be  sold 
in  the  American  market  at  remunerative  prices. 
Surpluses  of  such  production  must  either  (1) 
be  sold  in  other  countries,  (2)  pile  up  in  un- 
marketable carry-overs  in  this  country,  or 
(3)  be  sold  by  producers  at  ruinously  low 
prices.  Unless  exported,  such  surpluses  force 
down  prices,  create  unemployment,  and  reduce 
the  incomes  of  American  producers. 

Trade  between  nations  declined  sharply  after 
1929,  largely  because  most  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  set  up  excessive  barriers  to 
imports  from  other  countries.  By  thus  making 
it  difficult  for  its  people  to  buy  things  they 
needed  and  desired  from  other  countries,  each 
country  made  it  difficult  for  its  own  producers 
to  sell  their  exportable  surpluses  in  other 
countries. 

As  world  trade,  diminished,  employment  and 
incomes  fell,  and  the  world-wide  economic  de- 
pression was  deepened  and  prolonged.  Between 
1929  and  1932  United  States  foreign  trade 
dropped  69  percent,  national  income  50  percent, 
and  gross  farm  income  55  percent. 
628 


Benefits  of  Foreign  Trade. — Sound  expansioi 
of  United  States  trade  with  foreign  countries— 

1.  Directly  benefits  American  producers  whoa 
goods  are  exported. 

2.  Improves  domestic  markets.  Any  Ameri 
can  producer,  farmer  or  nonf  armer,  whose  good: 
find  a  foreign  market  becomes  a  better  customei 
for  the  goods  of  other  American  producers. 

3.  Increases  the  supplies  available  to  Ameri 
can  consumers  at  reasonable  prices,  of  good: 
produced  to  better  advantage  in  other  countriei 
or  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  or  at  al 
in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  trade  necessarily  is  two-way  trade 
This  country  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  expor 
trade  unless  it  imports  goods  from  other  coun; 
tries.  The  citizens  of  foreign  countries  can  bin 
products  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  acquirf 
dollars  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  only  way  the; 
can  acquire  dollars  is  through  the  sale  in  thi. 
country  of  their  products  (including  gold  anc 
silver)  and  services  or  by  borrowing.  Loans 
even  if  available  to  them,  merely  postpone  foi 
a  time  the  ultimate  necessity  for  payment  ir 
the  form  of  commodities  or  services. 

How  the  Program  Works 

Direct  and  separate  negotiations  with  othei 
countries  is  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Trad< 
Agreements  Act  for  reducing  excessive  bar 
riers  to  foreign  trade.  This  method  was  chosei 
as  more  practicable  and  effective  than  genera 
downward  revision  of  the  United  States  tarif 
alone.  The  latter  method,  even  if  feasible 
would  not  insure  the  reciprocal  reduction  o: 
foreign  tariffs  and  other  barriers  against  oiu 
export  trade. 

Method. — Specifically,  the  act  empowers  th< 
President,  in  order  to  obtain  concessions  fron 
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other  countries  on  American  products,  to  mod- 
ify excessive  United  States  tariff  rates  on  for- 
eign products;  to  bind  existing  tariff  rates 
against  increase;  or  to  guarantee  continued 
entry  free  of  duty  of  products  on  the  free  list. 

The  act  does  not  empower  the  President  to 
modify  tariff  rates  except  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment; it  does  not  empower  him  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  any  foreign  product  under  trade  agree- 
ments by  more  than  50  percent  or  to  transfer 
any  item  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list. 

It  does  require  trade  agreements  to  be  con- 
cluded only  after  the  President  has  sought  the 
advice  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  only  after  public  notice  and  full  opportu- 
nity for  presentation  of  information  and  views 
by  any  interested  person. 

All  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
foreign  commerce  cooperate  in  studying  all 
pertinent  facts  and  views  before  any  trade 
agreement  is  concluded.  The  trade-agreement 
activities  of  the  various  Departments  and  agen- 
cies are  carried  on  by  means  of  interdepart- 
mental committees  and  are  coordinated  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

Concessions  Obtained. — The  United  States, 
in  negotiating  a  trade  agreement,  asks  a  for- 
eign country  to  lower  its  excessive  tariff  rates 
on  our  typical  export  products  or  to  liberalize 
quotas  or  exchange  restrictions  on  American 
products. 

Such  concessions  and  assurances  against  ad- 
verse changes  have  been  obtained  from  impor- 
tant foreign  customers  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  hundreds  of  American  products, 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural,  compris- 
ing nearly  one-third  of  all  United  States 
;  exports. 

Concessions  Granted. — Under  trade-agree- 
ments, the  United  States  has  agreed  to  tariff  re- 
ductions or  to  the  "binding"  of  existing-  tariffs 
iOr  free  entry  in  the  case  of  imported  products 
needed  or  desired  by  American  industry  or 
I  American  consumers.  Concessions  on  imported 
commodities  similar  to  those  produced  in  the 
(United  States  are  granted  by  this  country  only 


after  particularly  exhaustive  study  indicates 
that  such  concessions  can  be  made  in  the  na- 
tional interest  without  serious  injury  to  the 
American  producers  concerned.  When  it  ap- 
pears necessary,  tariff  modifications  on  such 
products  are  limited  by  quotas  which  set  upper 
limits  on  the  imports  permitted  to  enter  at  the 
reduced  tariff  rates  or  by  restriction  of  tariff  re- 
ductions to  seasons  when  competing  American 
products  are  not  marketed  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  demand. 

"Most-Favored-Nation"  Clause. — The  tradi- 
tional trade  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
to  discriminate  between  foreign  nations,  but  to 
extend  equality  of  tariff  treatment  to  all  who 
do  not  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  this 
country.  This  policy  is  embodied  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Under  it  a  concession  on  a 
given  product  in  a  trade  agreement  with  a  for- 
eign nation  (other  than  Cuba)  applies  also  to 
the  same  product  from  any  third  nation,  unless 
that  third  nation  is  found  to  discriminate 
against  the  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  treatment  for  United  States  products  is 
naturally  required  of  the  other  party  to  the 
trade  agreement. 

This  policy  of  fair  treatment  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  pays  large  dividends  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  American  exporters  of  agricultural  and  fac- 
tory products  who  are  thus  protected  against 
foreign  tariff  and  other  discriminations.  It 
also  avoids  international  ill  feeling  and  thus 
promotes  peaceful  commercial  relations. 

What  the  Program  Has  Accomplished 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  United 
States  has  concluded  agreements  with  21  foreign 
countries.  These  countries,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  agreements  were  signed,  are :  Cuba, 
Belgium,  Haiti,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Honduras,  Colombia, 
France  and  colonies,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,6 
Finland,  El  Salvador,  Costa  Eica,  Czecho- 
slovakia,7 Ecuador,  the  United  Kingdom  in- 

6  The  reciprocal  duty  concessions  and  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  with  Nicaragua  ceased  to  be 
effective  on  March  10,  1938. 

'The  operation  of  the  trade  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia  was  suspended,  effective  April  22  1939 
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eluding  Newfoundland  and  the  British  Colonial 
Empire,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela.  A  second 
agreement  with  Canada,  which  entered  into 
effect  January  1,  1939,  replaced  the  first  agree- 
ment with  that  country,  which  had  been  in 
effect  since  January  1,  1936.  In  addition,  a 
supplementary  trade  agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated with  Canada  and  another  with  Cuba. 

About  60  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  with  the  countries 
with  which  reciprocal  concessions  are  in  effect 
in  19  trade  agreements.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada  are,  respectively,  the  largest  and 
the  second  largest  customers  for  American 
exportable  surpluses. 

Trade  Increases. — The  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram has  contributed  in  significant  degree  to  in- 
creases in  United  States  international  com- 
merce since  the  inauguration  of  the  program. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  other  factors  also  have 
influenced  both  the  volume  and  the  nature  of 
that  trade.  Among  these  factors,  some  of 
which  have  tended  to  enlarge  and  others  to 
diminish  international  trade,  have  been  wide 
fluctuations  in  agricultural  production,  both 
here  and  abroad;  wars  and  preparations  for 
war;  and  changes  in  general  industrial  and 
economic  activity  due  to  causes  unrelated  to 
foreign  trade. 

During  the  2-year  period  1934—35,  United 
States  total  foreign  trade  averaged  4.1  billion 
dollars  a  year.  In  the  2-year  period  1938-39 
the  average  was  5.3  billion  dollars. 

That  the  trade-agreements  program  has  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  trade 
may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  United 
States  trade  with  agreement  and  nonagreement 
countries. 

In  the  2-year  period  1938-39,  when  there 
were  16  trade  agreements  in  effect  throughout 
the  entire  period,  United  States  exports  to  the 
countries  covered  by  these  agreements  averaged 
62.8  percent  greater  than  in  1934-35,  when  only 
1  agreement  was  in  force  for  a  year  or  more, 
while  our  exports  to  all  other  countries  increased 
by  31.2  percent.  In  addition  to  the  16  agree- 
ments in  effect  throughout  1938-39,  2  agree- 
ments, with  the  United  Kingdom  and  with 


Ecuador,  were  in  effect  throughout  all  of  1939 
Our  exports  to  the  countries  covered  by  the  II 
agreements  in  effect  throughout  1939  average( 
50.5  percent  greater  in  1938-39  than  in  1934-3S 
while  our  exports  to  all  other  countries  in 
creased  by  only  31.7  percent. 

Our  imports  from  the  16  agreement  countrie 
averaged  21.6  percent  greater  in  1938-39  tha: 
in  1934^35,  while  our  imports  from  other  conn 
tries  averaged  11.1  percent  greater.  Our  im 
ports  from  the  countries  covered  by  the  1 
agreements  increased  by  17.8  percent  and  fror 
all  other  countries  by  12.5  percent  during  th 
same  period. 

The  trend  in  trade  with  agreement  and  non 
agreement  countries  in  the  2-year  perio 
1937-38,  as  compared  with  1934-35,  was  some 
what  similar.  The  increase  in  United  State 
exports  to  the  trade-agreement  group  of  coun 
tries  was  greater  than  to  the  nonagreemen 
group.  However,  in  the  case  of  imports,  th 
increase  in  our  trade  with  the  nonagreemen 
group  was  slightly  greater  than  with  the  agree 
ment  group  of  countries  because  of  the  ir. 
fluence  of  certain  factors  not  connected  wit. 
the  trade-agreements  program,  such  as  the  sc 
vere  drought  of  1936  in  this  country. 

These  statistical  comparisons  reinforce  th 
common-sense  conclusion  that  the  reduction  c 
excessive  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  the  ea 
change  of  our  exportable  surpluses  for  thos 
of  other  nations  tends  to  support  and  enlarg 
the  volume  of  our  international  commerce. 

The  War  and  the  Program 

Effects  of  War. — Wartime  trade  controls  an 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  by  belligei 
ent  countries  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ther 
in  their  war  effort  and  by  certain  nonbelligei 
ent  countries  because  of  the  dislocating  effeel 
of  war  on  their  trade.  These  measures  ha? 
had  adverse  effects  upon  our  export  trade  i 
certain  products,  particularly  those  not  cor 
sidered  essential  by  the  belligerent  countrie! 
On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  of  certain  othe 
products,  particularly  those  considered  esser 
tial  for  war  purposes,  have  been  stimulatec 
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Although  specific  provisions  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments with,  a  number  of  belligerent  countries 
have  been  suspended  temporarily  as  a  result  of 
war,  the  existence  of  the  agreements  helps  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
;he  United  States  in  its  continuing  efforts  to 
mitigate  as  much  as  possible  the  adverse  effects 
)f  wartime  measures  on  American  trade. 

After  the  War. — Economic  insecurity  and  de- 
pression, caused  in  part  by  excessive  trade  bar- 
riers and  discriminatory  trade  policies,  have 
been  among  the  major  causes  of  most  wars,  in- 


cluding the  one  now  going  on  in  Europe.  The 
tragic  events  now  transpiring  bear  grim  testi- 
mony to  the  need  for  keeping  alive  the  liberal 
principles  upon  which  the  trade-agreements 
program  is  based.  Such  principles  will  be 
sorely  needed  to  guide  the  nations  in  the  task 
of  economic  reconstruction  when  the  war  has 
ended.  If,  in  the  future,  international  friction, 
hostilities,  and  war  are  to  be  avoided,  these 
principles  must  prevail  over  the  policies  of 
extreme  tariff  protection  and  trade  discrimina- 
tions. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
Conference  of  Jurisconsults 8 

The  Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  which  met 
in  Montevideo  on  July  18,  1939,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  texts  of  the  eight  original 
treaties  signed  at  Montevideo  in  1889,  adopted 
three  treaties,  namely,  a  Treaty  on  Asylum  and 
Political  Refugees,  a  Treaty  on  Intellectual 
Property  (Copyright),  and  a  Treaty  on  the 
Exercise  of  the  Liberal  Professions.  The  con- 
ference adjourned  on  August  4,  1939,  to  enable 
the  delegates  to  study  questions  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  treaties  on 
Civil  Law,  Processal  Law,  Penal  Law,  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
The  Conference  reconvened  on  March  6,  19±0, 
with  official  delegates  of  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay  participating.  Brazil  and  Colombia 
had  not  been  represented  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Conference. 

On  March  19,  1940,  the  Conference  con- 
cluded its  deliberations,  and  the  revised  texts 
of  the  above-mentioned  treaties  were  adopted. 


The  Treaty  on  Civil  Law  was  signed  by 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru 
with  reservation,  and  Uruguay  with  reserva- 
tion. 

The  Treaty  on  Penal  Law  was  signed  by 
Argentina  with  reservation,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Treaty  on  Processal  Law  was  signed  by 
Argentina  with  reservation,  Bolivia,  Brazil 
with  reservation,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  Treaty  on  Commercial  Law  was  signed 
by  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil  with  reservation, 
Colombia  with  reservation,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  Treaty  on  Commercial  Navigation  was 
signed  by  Argentina,  Bolivia  with  reservation, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  an  Additional 
Protocol  which  was  signed  by  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay, 
Peru  with  reservation,  and  Uruguay. 


8  See  the  Bulletin  of  August  19,  1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  8), 
p.  144. 
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HEALTH 

Convention  Modifying  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21,  1926 

Afghanistan 

The  American  Ambassador  to  France  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  des- 
patch dated  May  13,  1940,  a  copy  of  a  circular 
note  from  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stating  that  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion by  Afghanistan  of  the  Convention  Mod- 
ifying the  International  Sanitary  Convention 
of  June  21, 1926,  signed  at  Paris  on  October  31, 
1938,  was  deposited  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  April  8, 1940. 

LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers  of 
Attorney  Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized 
Abroad 

Colombia 

By  a  letter  dated  May  29,  1940,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Ambassador  of 
Colombia  at  Washington  signed  ad  referendum 
on  May  25,  1940,  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment, the  Protocol  on  Uniformity  of  Powers 
of  Attorney  Which  Are  To  Be  Utilized  Abroad, 
opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  February  17,  1940. 

There  is  quoted  below  in  translation  the  res- 
ervation made  by  the  Ambassador  when  sign- 
ing the  protocol : 

"The  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  signs  the 
Protocol  on  the  legal  regime  of  Powers  of 


Attorney  ad  referendum,  to  approval  by  the 
National  Congress,  making  the  reservation  thai 
the  Legislation  in  Colombia,  in  Article  259( 
of  the  Civil  Code,  provides  that  notaries  art 
responsible  only  for  the  formal  part  and  nol 
for  the  substance  of  the  acts  and  contracts 
which  they  authenticate." 

Nicaragua 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Americar 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  by  i 
letter  dated  May  31,  1940,  that  the  Protocol  or 
Uniformity  of  Powers  of  Attorney  Which  Ar< 
To  Be  Utilized  Abroad,  which  was  opened  foi 
signature  at  the  Union  on  February  17,  1940 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  Nicaragua  on  May  27 
1940. 

LABOR 

Conventions  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference 

Iraq 

According  to  a  despatch  from  the  Ministei 
Resident  and  Consul  General  to  Iraq  datec 
April  18,  1940,  the  adherence  of  Iraq  to  th< 
Convention  Concerning  Equality  of  Treatmem 
for  National  and  Foreign  Workers  as  Regard 
Workmen's  Compensation  for  Accidents 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conferenci 
at  its  seventh  session,  June  5,  1925,  was  ap 
proved  by  the  Iraq  Government  on  February 
7,  1940,  and  the  Royal  Irada  sanctioning  th< 
adherence  was  published  in  the  Governmen 
Gazette  No.  12  of  March  24, 1940. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA1 


leased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  10] 
E6IDENT     NeWCOMB,     My     FRIENDS     OF     THE 

University  of  Virginia: 

[  notice  by  the  program  that  I  am  asked  to 
iress  the  classes  of  1940.  I  avail  myself  of 
it  privilege,  but  I  also  take  this  very  apt 
:asion  to  speak  to  many  other  classes,  classes 
it  have  graduated  through  all  the  years, 
sses  that  are  still  in  the  period  of  study, 
sses  not  alone  of  the  schools  of  learning  of 
>  Nation  but  classes  that  have  come  up 
•ough  the  great  schools  of  experience;  in 
ler  words  a  cross  section,  a  cross  section  just 
you  who  graduate  today  are  a  cross  section 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Every  generation  of  young  men  and  women 
America  has  questions  to  ask  the  world. 
>st  of  the  time  they  are  the  simple  but 
rertheless  difficult  questions,  questions  of 
rk  to  do,  opportunities  to  find,  ambitions 
satisfy. 

But  every  now  and  again  in  the  history  of 
i  Republic  a  different  kind  of  question  pre- 
ts  itself — a  question  that  asks,  not  about  the 
ure  of  an  individual  or  even  of  a  generation, 
i  about  the  future  of  the  country,  the 
ure  of  the  American  people. 
There  was  such  a  time  at  the  beginning  of 
•  history — at  the  beginning  of  our  history 
a  nation.  Young  people  asked  themselves 
those  days  what  lay  ahead,  not  for  them- 
ves,  but  for  the  new  United  States. 


Delivered  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
ilty   of    Virginia,    Charlottesville,    Va.,    June    10, 
),  and  broadcast  on  a  nationwide  network. 
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There  was  such  a  time  again  in  the  seemingly 
endless  years  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
Young  men  and  young  women  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  asked  themselves,  not  what  trades  or 
professions  they  would  enter,  what  lives  they 
would  make,  but  what  was  to  become  of  the 
country  they  had  known. 

There  is  such  a  time  again  today.  Again 
today  the  young  men  and  the  young  women 
of  America  ask  themselves  with  earnestness 
and  with  deep  concern  this  same  question: 
"What  is  to  become  of  the  country  we  know?" 

Now  they  ask  it  with  even  greater  anxiety 
than  before.  They  ask,  not  only  what  the 
future  holds  for  this  Republic,  but  what  the 
future  holds  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
that  have  been  living  under  democratic  forms 
of  government — under  the  free  institutions  of 
a  free  people. 

It  is  understandable  to  all  of  us,  I  think, 
that  they  should  ask  this  question.  They  read 
the  words  of  those  who  are  telling  them  that 
the  ideal  of  individual  liberty,  the  ideal  of  free 
franchise,  the  ideal  of  peace  through  justice  is 
a  decadent  ideal.  They  read  the  word  and 
hear  the  boast  of  those  who  say  that  a  belief  in 
force — force  directed  by  self-chosen  leaders — 
is  the  new  and  vigorous  system  which  will 
overrun  the  earth.  They  have  seen  the  ascend- 
ancy of  this  philosophy  of  force  in  nation 
after  nation  where  free  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual liberties  were  once  maintained. 

It  is  natural  and  understandable  that  the 
younger  generation  should  first  ask  itself  what 
the  extension  of  the  philosophy  of  force  to  all 
the  world  would  lead  to  ultimately.    We  see 
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today,  for  example,  in  stark  reality  some  of 
the  consequences  of  what  we  call  the  machine 
age. 

Where  control  of  machines  has  been  retained 
in  the  hands  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  untold 
benefits  have  accrued  to  mankind.  For  man- 
kind was  then  the  master;  and  the  machine 
was  the  servant. 

But,  in  this  new  system  of  force  the  mastery 
of  the  machine  is  not  in  the  hands  of  man- 
kind. It  is  in  the  control  of  infinitely  small 
groups  of  individuals  who  rule  without  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  democratic  sanctions  that  we 
have  known.  The  machine  in  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible conquerors  becomes  the  master ;  man- 
kind is  not  only  the  servant;  it  is  the  victim 
too.  Such  mastery  abandons  with  deliberate 
contempt  all  of  the  moral  values  to  which  even 
this  young  country  for  more  than  300  years 
has  been  accustomed  and  dedicated. 

Surely  the  new  philosophy  proves  from 
month  to  month  that  it  could  have  no  possible 
conception  of  the  way  of  life  or  the  way  of 
thought  of  a  nation  whose  origins  go  back  to 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock. 

And  conversely,  neither  those  who  spring 
from  that  ancient  stock  nor  those  who  have 
come  hither  in  later  years  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  destruction  of  freedom  in  their  ances- 
tral lands  across  the  sea. 

Perception  of  danger,  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions, may  come  slowly  or  it  may  come  with  a 
rush  and  a  shock  as  it  has  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past  few  months.  This 
perception  of  danger,  danger  in  a  world-wide 
area — it  has  come  to  us  clearly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly— we  perceive  the  peril  in  a  world-wide 
arena,  an  arena  that  may  become  so  narrowed 
that  only  the  Americas  will  retain  the  ancient 
faiths. 

Some  indeed  still  hold  to  the  now  somewhat 
obvious  delusion  that  we  of  the  United  States 
can  safely  permit  the  United  States  to  become 
a  lone  island,  a  lone  island  in  a  world  domi- 
nated by  the  philosophy  of  force. 

Such  an  island  may  be  the  dream  of  those 
who  still  talk  and  vote  as  isolationists.  Such 
an  island  represents  to  me  and  to  the  over- 


whelming majority  of  Americans  today  a  h 
less  nightmare,  the  helpless  nightmare  o 
people  without  freedom ;  yes,  the  nightmar 
a  people  lodged  in  prison,  handcuffed,  hun; 
and  fed  through  the  bars  from  day  to  da} 
the  contemptuous,  unpitying  masters  of  o 
continents. 

It  is  natural  also  that  we  should  ask 
selves  how  now  we  can  prevent  the  building 
that  prison  and  the  placing  of  ourselves  in 
midst  of  it. 

Let  us  not  hesitate — all  of  us — to  prod 
certain  truths.  Overwhelmingly  we,  as  a 
tion — and  this  applies  to  all  the  other  Amer 
nations — are  convinced  that  military  and  n 
victory  for  the  gods  of  force  and  hate  woulc 
danger  the  institutions  of  democracy  in 
western  world,  and  that  equally,  therefore, 
whole  of  our  sympathies  lies  with  those  nat 
that  are  giving  their  life  blood  in  combat  ag{ 
these  forces. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  the  Ui 
States  have  seen  with  the  utmost  regret  and 
grave  disquiet  the  decision  of  the  Italian  < 
ernment  to  engage  in  the  hostilities  now  ra, 
in  Europe. 

More  than  3  months  ago  the  Chief  of  the 
ian  Government  sent  me  word  that  becaus 
the  determination  of  Italy  to  limit,  so  fa 
might  be  possible,  the  spread  of  the  Euroi 
conflict,  more  than  200  millions  of  people  ii 
region  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  ena 
to  escape  the  suffering  and  the  devastatio 
war. 

I  informed  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Goa 
ment  that  this  desire  on  the  part  of  Ital 
prevent  the  war  from  spreading  met  with 
sympathy  and  response  on  the  part  of  the  < 
ernment  and  the  people  of  the  United  St 
and  I  expressed  the  earnest  hope  of  this  Goa 
ment  and  of  this  people  that  this  policy  oi 
part  of  Italy  might  be  continued.  I  ma< 
clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governmei 
the  United  States  any  extension  of  hostii 
in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  might  r 
in  a  still  greater  enlargement  of  the  seer 
the  conflict,  the  conflict  in  the  Near  East  ai 
Africa,  and  that  if  this  came  to  pass  no 
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Id  foretell  how  much  greater  the  theater  of 

war  eventually  might  become. 
Lgain  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  not  so  long 
i,  recognizing  that  certain  aspirations  of  Italy 
'lit  form  the  basis  of  discussions  between  the 
vers  most  specifically  concerned,  I  offered,  in 
lessage  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Italian 
rernment,  to  send  to  the  Governments  of 
mce  and  of  Great  Britain  such  specific  indi- 
ions  of  the  desires  of  Italy  to  obtain  read- 
:ments  with  regard  to  her  position  as  the 
ef  of  the  Italian  Government  might  desire 
ransmit  through  me.  While  making  it  clear 
t  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
h.  an  event  could  not  and  would  not  assume 
jonsibility  for  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
mitted  nor  for  agreements  which  might 
reafter  be  reached,  I  proposed  that  if  Italy 
lid  refrain  from  entering  the  war  I  would  be 
ling  to  ask  assurances  from  the  other  powers 
cerned  that  they  would  faithfully  execute 

agreement  so  reached  and  that  Italy's  voice 
my  future  peace  conference  would  have  the 
ie  authority  as  if  Italy  had  actually  taken 
t  in  the  war,  as  a  belligerent. 
Unfortunately,  unfortunately  to  the  regret  of 
)f  us  and  to  the  regret  of  humanity,  the  Chief 
the  Italian  Government  was  unwilling  to 
spt  the  procedure  suggested,  and  he  has  made 
counterproposal. 

his  Government  directed  its  efforts  to  doing 
it  it  could  to  work  for  the  preservation  of 
je  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  it  likewise 
ressed  its  willingness  to  endeavor  to  coop- 
e  with  the  Government  of  Italy  when  the 
ropriate  occasion  arose  for  the  creation  of  a 
e  stable  world  order,  through  the  reduction 
-rmaments  and  through  the  construction  of 
lore  liberal  international  economic  system 
ch  would  assure  to  all  powers  equality  of  op- 
;unity  in  the  world's  markets  and  in  the 
ring  of  raw  materials  on  equal  terms, 
have  likewise,  of  course,  felt  it  necessary 
ay  communications  to  Signor  Mussolini  to 
ress  the  concern  of  the  Government  of  the 
ted  States  because  of  the  fact  that  any  exten- 

of  the  war  in  the  region  of  the  Mediter- 
;an  would  inevitably  result  in  great  preju- 


dice to  the  ways  of  life  and  government  and  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  of  the  American 
republics. 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  now  chosen  to 
preserve  what  it  terms  its  "freedom  of  action" 
and  to  fulfill  what  it  states  are  its  promises  to 
Germany.  In  so  doing  it  has  manifested  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  and  security  of  other  na- 
tions, disregard  for  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of 
those  nations  which  are  directly  threatened  by 
this  spread  of  the  war;  and  has  evidenced  its 
unwillingness  to  find  the  means  through  pacific 
negotiations  for  the  satisfaction  of  what  it  be- 
lieves are  its  legitimate  aspirations. 

On  this  tenth  day  of  June  1940,  the  hand  that 
held  the  dagger  has  struck  it  into  the  back  of 
its  neighbor. 

On  this  tenth  day  of  June  1940,  in  this  Uni- 
versity founded  by  the  first  great  American 
teacher  of  democracy,  we  send  forth  our  prayers 
and  our  hopes  to  those  beyond  the  seas  who  are 
maintaining  with  magnificent  valor  their  battle 
for  freedom. 

In  our,  in  our  unity,  in  our  American  unity, 
we  will  pursue  two  obvious  and  simultaneous 
courses;  we  will  extend  to  the  opponents  of 
force  the  material  resources  of  this  Nation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  harness  and  speed  up 
the  use  of  those  resources  in  order  that  we  our- 
selves in  the  Americas  may  have  equipment  and 
training  equal  to  the  task  of  any  emergency  and 
every  defense. 

All  roads  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objectives  must  be  kept  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions. We  will  not  slow  down  or  detour.  Signs 
and  signals  call  for  speed — full  speed  ahead. 

Yes,  it  is  right  that  each  new  generation 
should  ask  questions.  But  in  recent  months  the 
principal  question  has  been  somewhat  simpli- 
fied. Once  more  the  future  of  the  Nation,  the 
future  of  the  American  people  is  at  stake. 

We  need  not  and  we  will  not,  in  any  way, 
abandon  our  continuing  effort  to  make  democ- 
racy work  within  our  borders.  Yes,  we  still 
insist  on  the  need  for  vast  improvements  in 
our  own  social  and  economic  life. 

But  that,  that  is  a  component  part  of  national 
defense  itself. 

The  program  unfolds  swiftly,  and  into  that 
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program  will  fit  the  responsibility  and  the  op- 
portunity of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land 
to  preserve  his  and  her  heritage  in  days  of  peril. 
I  call  for  effort,  courage,  sacrifice,  devotion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE  BULLE1I 

Granting  the  love  of  freedom,  all  of  these  « 
possible. 

And — and  the  love  of  freedom  is  still  fiei 
still  steady  in  the  Nation  today. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


MESSAGE  OF  JUNE  10  FROM  PREMIER  REYNAUD  OF  FRANCE  TC 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  13] 

Paris,  June  10, 194-0 — 6  p.  m. 

[Keceived  10 :13  p.m.] 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington. 

Rush 

Personal  tor  the  President 

I  have  just  received  from  Paul  Reynaud, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  you.  He  telephoned  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  transmit  it  immediately  since 
his  own  code  clerks  could  not  possibly  do  the 
work.  This  is  the  full  text  of  the  message  re- 
ferred to  in  my  telegram  earlier  today. 

"Mr.  President  :  I  wish  first  to  express  to  you 
my  gratitude  for  the  generous  aid  that  you  have 
decided  to  give  us  in  aviation  and  armament. 

"For  six  days  and  six  nights  our  divisions 
have  been  fighting  without  one  hour  of  rest 
against  an  army  which  has  a  crushing  superi- 
ority in  numbers  and  material.  Today  the 
enemy  is  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

"We  shall  fight  in  front  of  Paris;  we  shall 
fight  behind  Paris;  we  shall  close  ourselves  in 
one  of  our  provinces  to  fight  and  if  we  should 
be  driven  out  of  it  we  shall  establish  ourselves 
in  North  Africa  to  continue  the  fight  and  if 
necessary  in  our  American  possessions. 

"A  portion  of  the  government  has  already 
left  Paris.  I  am  making  ready  to  leave  for  the 
front.  That  will  be  to  intensify  the  struggle 
with  all  the  forces  which  we  still  have  and  not 
to  abandon  the  struggle. 

"May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  explain  all 
this  yourself  to  your  people  to  all  the  citizens 


of  the  United  States  saying  to  them  that  we 
determined  to  sacrifice  ourselves  in  the  strug 
that  we  are  carrying  on  for  all  free  men. 

"This  very  hour  another  dictatorship  3 
stabbed  France  in  the  back.  Another  front 
is  threatened.    A  naval  war  will  begin. 

"You  have  replied  generously  to  the  app 
which  I  made  to  you  a  few  days  ago  across 
Atlantic.    Today  this  10th  of  June  1940  it  is 
duty  to   ask  you   for  new   and   even  lar 
assistance. 

"At  the  same  time  that  you  explain  this  sj 
ation  to  the  men  and  women  of  America,  I 
seech  you  to  declare  publicly  that  the  Uni 
States  will  give  the  Allies  aid  and  material  s 
port  by  all  means  'short  of  an  expedition 
force'.  I  beseech  you  to  do  this  before  it  is  i 
late.  I  know  the  gravity  of  such  a  gesture, 
very  gravity  demands  that  it  should  not  be  m 
too  late. 

"You  said  to  us  yourself  on  the  5th  of  Octo 
1937:  'I  am  compelled  and  you  are  compel 
to  look  ahead.  The  peace,  the  freedom  and 
security  of  90%  of  the  population  of  the  wc 
is  being  jeopardized  by  the  remaining  1 
who  are  threatening  a  breakdown  of  all  inter 
tional  order  and  law. 

"  'Surely  the  90%  who  want  to  live  in  pe 
under  law  and  in  accordance  with  moral  sta 
ards  that  have  received  almost  trusty  ac« 
ance  through  the  centuries,  can  and  must  I 
some  way  to  make  their  will  prevail.' 

"The  hour  has  now  come  for  these.  F 
Reynaud." 

Buixn 
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PLY  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  THE  MESSAGE  OF  JUNE  14  OF 
PREMIER  REYNAUD  OF  FRANCE 


-ased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  15] 

resident  Roosevelt  has  sent  the  following 
egram  to  the  Premier  of  France : 

[  am  sending  you  this  reply  to  your  mes- 
>  of  yesterday  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
ize  has  received  the  most  earnest,  as  well 
he  most  friendly,  study  on  our  part. 
?irst  of  all,  let  me  reiterate  the  ever-increas- 
admiration  with  which  the  American  peo- 
and  their  Government  are  viewing  the 
•lendent  courage  with  which  the  French 
ies  are  resisting  the  invaders  on  French 

[  wish  also  to  reiterate  in  the  most  emphatic 
as  that,  making  every  possible  effort  under 
sent  conditions,  the  Government  of  the 
ted  States  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Al- 
armies  to  obtain  during  the  weeks  that  have 
passed  airplanes,  artillery  and  munitions 
many  kinds  and  that  this  Government  so 
*  as  the  Allied  governments  continue  to  re- 
will  redouble  its  efforts  in  this  direction, 
ilieve  it  is  possible  to  say  that  every  week 


that  goes  by  will  see  additional  materiel  on 
its  way  to  the  Allied  nations. 

"In  accordance  with  its  policy  not  to  recog- 
nize the  results  of  conquest  of  territory  ac- 
quired through  military  aggression,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  not  consider 
as  valid  any  attempts  to  infringe  by  force  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
France. 

"In  these  hours  which  are  so  heart-rending 
for  the  French  people  and  yourself,  I  send  you 
the  assurances  of  my  utmost  sympathy  and  I 
can  further  assure  you  that  so  long  as  the 
French  people  continue  in  defense  of  their  lib- 
erty which  constitutes  the  cause  of  popular  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  world,  so  long  will 
they  rest  assured  that  materiel  and  supplies  will 
be  sent  to  them  from  the  United  States  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  and  kinds. 

"I  know  that  you  will  understand  that  these 
statements  carry  with  them  no  implication  of 
military  commitments.  Only  the  Congress  can 
make  such  commitments." 


♦  ♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦  ♦ 


OCLAMATIONS  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  NEUTRALITY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  FRANCE 
AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


iased  to  the  press  June  10] 

CLAMATION    OF    A    STATE    OF    War    BETWEEN 

rALT,  ON  THE  One  HAND,  AND  FRANCE  AND 

he  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Other  Hand 
the  presddent  of  the  united   states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  1  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
igress  approved  November  4,  1939,  provides 
•art  as  follows : 

rhat  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Con- 
ss  by  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that 
•e  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreign  states, 


and  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  security 
or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to 
protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation  nam- 
ing the  states  involved ;  and  he  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other  states  as 
and  when  they  may  become  involved  in  the  war." 

And  whereas  it  is  further  provided  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  said  joint  resolution  that 

"The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or 
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authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution through  such  officer  or  officers,  or  agency 
or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct." 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  act- 
ing under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  said  joint  resolution,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  a  state  of  war  unhappily 
exists  between  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
security  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in  pre- 
venting violations  of  the  said  joint  resolution 
and  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any 
offenders  against  the  same. 

And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  power  to  exercise  any  power  or  author- 
ity conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  resolution, 
as  made  effective  by  this  my  proclamation  issued 
thereunder,  which  is  not  specifically  delegated 
by  Executive  order  to  some  other  officer  or 
agency  of  this  Government,  and  the  power  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  not  in- 
consistent with  law  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  any  of  its  provisions. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  tenth 

day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

hundred  and  forty,  and  of  the  Inde- 

[seal]  pendence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

10.20  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 

By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2407] 
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Proclaiming  the  Neutrality  of  the  Uniti 
States  in  the  War  Between  Italy,  on  te 
One  Hand,  and  France  and  the  Uniti 
Kingdom,  on  the  Other  Hand 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states  c 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  b 
tween  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  ar 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevei 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  o 
der  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  Stat 
and  of  its  citizens  and  of  persons  within  its  ten 
tory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  enforce  its  la\ 
and  treaties,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  b 
ing  warned  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  la^ 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  behal 
and  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  pr 
vented  from  any  violation  of  the|  same,  c 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  all  of  t] 
provisions  of  my  proclamation  of  September 
1939,  proclaiming  the  neutrality  of  the  Uniti 
States  in  a  war  between  Germany  and  Franc 
Poland ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  An 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  apply  equally  in  respe 
to  Italy. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  n 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  Stat 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  ten 

day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ninete 

hundred  and  forty,  and  of  the  Ind 

[seal]     pendence  of  the  United  States 

America  the  one  hundred  and  sixt 

fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

10.20  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 
By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2408] 
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be  of  Ports  or  Territorial  Waters  of  the 
United  States  by  Submarines  of  Foreign 
Belligerent  States 

by  the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  11  of  the  joint  resolution 
proved  November  4,  1939,  provides : 

"Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the 
rited  States  is  neutral,  the  President  shall 
d  that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the 
lited  States  by  the  submarines  or  armed 
irchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state,  will  serve 
maintain  peace  between  the  United  States 
d  foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the  commer- 
il  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
izens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
lited  States,  and  shall  make  proclamation 
jreof,  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any 
di  submarine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to 
ter  a  port  or  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
lited  States  or  to  depart  therefrom,  except 
der  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limi- 
ions  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  When- 
sr,  in  his  judgment,  the  conditions  which 
ve  caused  him  to  issue  his  proclamation 
re  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proc- 
aation  and  the  provisions  of  this  section 
ill  thereupon  cease  to  apply,  except  as  to 
enses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation." 

iVHEREAS  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between 
ly,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  the 
ited  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand ; 
Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
ttral  in  such  war; 

Vhereas  by  my  proclamation  of  November 
1939,  issued  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
r  quoted  above,  I  placed  special  restrictions 
the  use  of  ports  and  territorial  waters  of 
United  States  by  the  submarines  of 
mce;  Germany;  Poland;  and  the  United 
lgdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zea- 
d,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 

JOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  KoOSEVELT, 

jSident  of  the  United   States  of  America, 
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acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  foregoing  provision  of 
section  11  of  the  joint  resolution  approved 
November  4,  1939,  do  by  this  proclamation  de- 
clare and  proclaim  that  the  provisions  of  my 
proclamation  of  November  4,  1939,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  by  the  submarines  of  France ;  Germany ; 
Poland;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  shall  also  apply  to 
the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
by  the  submarines  of  Italy. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in 
preventing  violations  of  the  said  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  this  my  proclamation  issued  there- 
under, and  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment 
any  offenders  against  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty,  and  of  the  In- 
[seal]     dependence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

10.20  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 
By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hull 

/Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2409] 
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Definition  of  a  Combat  Area 
by  the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  November  4,  1939,  provides 
as  follows: 
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"(a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  is- 
sued a  proclamation  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a),  and  he  shall  thereafter  find  that 
the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
so  requires,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  define 
combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  American  vessel  to  proceed  into 
or  through  any  such  combat  area.  The  combat 
areas  so  defined  may  be  made  to  apply  to  surface 
vessels  or  aircraft,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  any  American  ves- 
sel, or  any  owner  or  officer  thereof,  such  vessel, 
owner,  or  officer  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  Should  the  owner  of  such  vessel 
be  a  corporation,  organization,  or  association, 
each  officer  or  director  participating  in  the  vio- 
lation shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  hereinabove 
prescribed.  In  case  of  the  violation  of  this 
section  by  any  citizen  traveling  as  a  passenger, 
such  passenger  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time 
modify  or  extend  any  proclamation  issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section,  and  when  the 
conditions  which  shall  have  caused  him  to  issue 
any  such  proclamation  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist  he  shall  revoke  such  proclamation  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease 
to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior 
to  such  revocation." 

And  whereas  it  is  further  provided  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  said  joint  resolution  that 

"The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution through  such  officer  or  officers,  or  agency 
or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct." 

And  whereas  on  April  10,  1940,  I  issued  a 
proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  law  quoted  above  defining  a  combat  area. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLET 
NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  RoOSEVEl 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authori 
conferred  on  me  by  section  3  of  the  joint  ra 
lution  of  Congress  approved  November  4, 191 
do  hereby  find  that  the  protection  of  citize 
of  the  United  States  requires  that  there  be  c 
fined  combat  areas  in  addition  to  the  com! 
area  defined  in  my  proclamation  of  April 
1940,  through  or  into  which  additional  coml 
areas  it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under  su 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  i 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  Aine 
can  vessel,  whether  a  surface  vessel  or  an  a 
craft,  to  proceed. 

And  I  do  hereby  define  the  additional  coml 
areas  as  follows: 

All  the  navigable  waters  within  the  limits 
forth  hereafter: 

1.  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  W 
Coast  of  Morocco  with  the  parallel  of  33° 
north  latitude; 

Thence  due  west  to  20°  west  longitude; 
Thence  due  north  to  37°05'  north  latitm 
Thence  due  east  to  the  mainland  of  Portug 
Thence  along  the  coastline  of  Portugal,  Sp? 
Gibraltar,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Yugoslav 
Albania,  and  Greece  to  the  intersection  of 
East  Coast  of  Greece  with  the  parallel  of  39° 
north  latitude; 

Thence  due  east  to  the  mainland  of  Turk 
Thence  along  the  coastline  of  Turkey,  Sy 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Libya,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  i 
Morocco  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

All  the  navigable  waters  within  the  lin 
set  forth  hereafter : 

2.  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  No 
Coast  of  Italian  Somaliland  with  the  merid 
of  50°  longitude  east  of  Greenwich; 

Thence  due  north  to  the  mainland  of  Aral 

Thence  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Arabii 
the  meridian  of  51°  east  longitude; 

Thence  due  south  to  the  mainland  of  Ital 
Somaliland ; 

Thence  westward  along  the  coast  of  Ital 
Somaliland  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  execut 
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f  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in  pre- 
enting  violations  of  the  said  joint  resolution 
nd  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any 
ffenders  against  the  same. 
And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
itate  the  power  to  exercise  any  power  or  au- 
hority  conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  reso- 
ition  as  made  effective  by  this  my  proclama- 
ion  issued  thereunder,  which  is  not  specifically 
elegated  by  Executive  order  to  some  other 
fficer  or  agency  of  this  Government,  and  the 
ower  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
ot  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary 
ad  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  its  provisions. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
and  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
f  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh 
ay  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty,  and  of  the  In- 
[seal]     dependence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth. 

Franklin  D.  Eoosevelt 
June  11, 1940, 5 :  20  p.  m.  E.  S.  T. 
By  the  President  : 
Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  2410] 

teleased  to  the  press  June  10] 

Executive  Order 

rescribing  Regulations  Governing  the  En- 
forcement of  the  Neutrality  of  the  United 
States 

Whereas,  under  the  treaties  of  the  United 
;ates  and  the  law  of  nations  it  is  the  duty  of 
e  United  States,  in  any  war  in  which  the 
nited  States  is  a  neutral,  not  to  permit  the 
mmission  of  unneutral  acts  within  the  juris- 
ction  of  the  United  States  ; 
And  whereas,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
e  on  the  tenth  day  of  June  declaring  the  neu- 
ality  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 


war  now  existing  between  Italy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  other  hand : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  more  effec- 
tive the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said 
treaties,  law  of  nations,  and  proclamation,  I 
hereby  prescribe  that  the  provisions  of  my 
Executive  Order  No.  8233  of  September  5,  1939, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
apply  equally  in  respect  to  Italy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  White  House, 
June  10,  191,0. 

[No.  8433] 

The  following  regulations  have  been  codified 
under  Title  22:  Foreign  Relations;  Chapter  I: 
Department  of  State;  and  Subchapter  A:  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations: 

Part  12 — Commerce  With  States  Engaged  in 
Armed  Conflict 

§  12.1  Exportation  or  transportation  of  ar- 
ticles or  materials — (h)  Italy.  The  regulations 
under  section  2  (c)  and  (i)  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939, 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  promulgated  on 
November  10  (22  CFR  12.1  (a)-(d))2  and  No- 
vember 25  (22  CFR  12.1  (e)),s  1939,  henceforth 
apply  equally  in  respect  to  the  export  or  trans- 
port of  articles  and  materials  to  Italy.  (Sees. 
2  (c),  (i),  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
approved  Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2407,  June 
10,  1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
June  10,  1940. 


Regulations  (l)-(4)  in  "Regulations  under  section 
2  (c)  and  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved November  4,  1939,"  which  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  November  16,  1939  (4  F.R. 
4598),  have  been  designated  as  22  CFR  12.1  (a)-(d) 
"Regulation  (5)  (4  F.R.  4701)  has  been  designated 
as  22  CFR  12.1  (e). 
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Part  40 — Solicitation  and  Collection  of  Con- 
tributions for  Use  in  Certain  Countries 

§  40.19  Contributions  for  use  in  Italy.  The 
rules  and  regulations  (22  CFR  40.1-16)  under 
section  8  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved November  4,  1939,  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  promulgated  on  November  6,  1939,4 
henceforth  apply  equally  to  the  solicitation  and 
collection  of  contributions  for  use  in  Italy. 
(Sec.  8,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ap- 
proved Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2407,  June  10, 
1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

June  10,  1940. 

Part  55C — Travel 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  Novem- 
ber 4, 1939,  and  of  the  President's  proclamation 
of  April  10,  1940,  the  regulations  in  22  CFR 
55C.1  and  55C.2  of  November  6,  1939,5  as 
amended  November  17,  1939,6  April  25,  1940,7 
and  May  11, 1940,8  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  55C.1  American  diplomatic,  consular,  mil- 
itary, and  naval  officers.  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  and  their  families,  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  and  their  families,  and 
American  military  and  naval  officers  and  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  may  travel  pursuant 
to  orders  on  vessels  of  France;  Germany;  Po- 
land ;  or  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa;  Norway;  Belgium;  the  Netherlands; 
and  Italy,  if  the  public  service  requires.  (Sec. 
5,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved 
Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2407,  June  10,  1940) 


department  of  state  bulletin 

§  55C.2  Other  American  citizens.  Other 
American  citizens  may  travel  on  vessels  of 
France ;  Germany ;  Poland ;  or  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa;  Norway;  Belgium; 
the  Netherlands ;  and  Italy :  Provided,  hoxoever. 
That  travel  on  or  over  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  of  35  degrees  north  latitude  and  east  of  6€ 
degrees  west  longitude  or  on  or  over  other 
waters  adjacent  to  Europe  or  over  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  adjacent  islands  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted except  when  specifically  authorized  bj 
the  Passport  Division  of  the  Department  o\ 
State  or  an  American  diplomatic  or  consulai 
officer  abroad  in  each  case.  (Sec.  5,  Public  Res 
54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  approved  Nov.  4,  1939 
Proc.  No.  2407,  June  10, 1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State.  , 

June  10,  1940. 

Part  55C — Travel 

§  55C.6  Application  of  §§  55C.3  (a)  ant 
550.4.  (a)-(c)  t°  combat  areas  defined  in  Presi 
dent's  proclamation  of  June  11,  191fi.  Th 
regulations  under  section  3  of  the  joint  resc 
lution  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1931 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  promulgated  oi 
November  6  9  and  November  17,10  1939,  hence 
forth  apply  equally  in  respect  to  travel  into  0 
through  the  additional  combat  areas  defined  ii 
the  President's  proclamation  of  June  11,  1940 
Provided  however,  That  the  exceptions  authoi 
ized  by  §  55C.4  (a)9  shall  apply  only  to  Ameri 
can  vessels  which,  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  0 
the  regulations  in  this  section,  are  within  on 
of  these  additional  combat  areas,  or  in  th 
Aegean  Sea  north  of  39°  40'  north  latitude,  th 


*  4  F.R.  4510. 
0  4  F.R.  4509. 

6  4  F.R.  4640. 

7  5  F.R.  1597. 

8  5  F.R.  1695. 


"These  regulations,  which  appeared  as  paragraph 
(l)-(4)  in  "Regulations  under  section  3  of  the  joh 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939"  ( 
F.  R.  4510),  have  been  codified  under  Title  22  as  fo 
lows:  Paragraph  (1)  has  been  designated  as  §  55C, 
(a)  and  paragraphs  (2) -(4)  have  been  designated  s 
§  55C.4  (a)-(c),  respectively. 

10§55C3  (b)-(f)    (l)-(4).     (4F.R.4641) 


:-:>;..v 
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Black  Sea,  or  waters  connecting  the  two,  or  in 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Aden  west  of  50° 
jast  longitude,  and  shall  permit  such  vessels  to 
proceed  through  those  areas  and  waters  only  in 
iccordance  with  directions  issued  to  their  oper- 
itors  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
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sion.  (Sec.  3,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  approved  Nov.  4,  1939;  Proc.  No.  2410, 
June  11,  1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
June  11,  1940. 


♦♦+♦♦♦♦ 


REPATRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


Released  to  the  press  June  10] 

The  S.  S.  Washington  sailed  from  Bordeaux 
;he  night  of  June  9  and  was  due  at  Lisbon 
>arly  the  morning  of  June  10.  It  was  sched- 
lled  to  sail  about  noon  June  10.  The  United 
States  Lines  at  Bordeaux  reports  453  first- 
:lass  passengers  and  360  third-class  passengers, 
>r  a  total  of  813  passengers  for  the  United 
States.  The  Lines  had  allocated  for  passengers 
mbarking  at  Lisbon  75  first-class  and  50  third- 
lass.  The  Lines  had  also  allocated  space  for 
passengers  expected  to  board  in  Ireland:  250 
irst-class  and  approximately  250  third-class. 
?hese  allocations  do  not  include  space  in 
mblic  rooms  which  could  accommodate  150 
ots  first-class  and  50  cots  third-class. 

The  United  States  destroyer  Dickerson 
ailed  from  Casablanca,  Morocco,  on  June  9 
or  Lisbon  carrying  five  American  citizens  who 
dshed  to  sail  on  the  S.  S.  Washington. 

Released  to  the  press  June  11] 

The  United  States  steamship  Washington 
liled  from  Lisbon  at  5  p.  m.,  June  10,  with 
,020  passengers  and  570  members  of  the  crew, 
he  was  bound  for  Galway,  Ireland,  on 
jpatriation  services,  carried  no  mail  or  cargo, 
iad  traveled  without  convoy  according  to 
iDtification  given  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  each  of  the  belligerents.  The  course 
;ie  sailed  had  been  previously  notified  to  the 
plligerents.  At  5  a.  m.  the  morning  of  June 
|L,  G.  M.  T.,  she  was  stopped  by  an  unidenti- 

id  submarine,  12°,  50"  west,  42°,  12"  north, 
I'dered  to  abandon  ship,  and  later  to  proceed 
|i  her  course.  The  following  messages  were 
Lchanged  by  blinker  signal: 


Submarine:  "Stop  ship." 

Submarine:  "Ease  to  ship." 

Submarine:  "Torpedo  ship." 

Washington:  "American  ship." 

Submarine:  "Leave  ship." 

Washington:  "American  ship." 

Submarine:  "10  minutes." 

Washington:  "Washington,  American  ship. 

Washington,  American  ship." 
Submarine:  Was  silent.    Did  not  answer. 
Washington:  "Washington,  American  ship. 

Washington,  American  ship." 
Submarine:  "Thought    you     were     another 

ship.    Please  go  on,  go  on." 

Upon  the  order  to  "leave  ship,"  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  were  ordered  to  life  boats,  and 
some  of  the  boats  were  actually  being  lowered 
when  the  order  came  to  "please  go  on."  The 
vessel  proceeded  on  her  previously  announced 
course  and  soon  sighted  another  submarine  of 
unknown  identity  but  was  not  stopped. 

The  vessel  is  in  charge  of  Captain  Manning, 
who  communicated  by  radio  telephone  with  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Lines  in  New  York. 

The  State  Department  has  requested  the 
United  States  Lines  to  advise  the  captain,  who 
will  inform  the  passengers,  that  all  belligerent 
governments  have  been  informed  that  the  ves- 
sel is  on  its  present  scheduled  voyage  and  on 
her  present  course  and  operating  without  con- 
voy. The  vessel  has  been  instructed  to  con- 
tinue upon  the  previously  announced  course 
to  Galway  to  complete  her  evacuation  schedule. 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

The  American  steamship  Washington  sailed 
from  Galway,  Ireland,  for  New  York  shortly 
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after  7  a.  m.  the  morning  of  June  15  (Galway 
time).  She  embarked  852  American  citizens 
and  members  of  their  families  at  Galway, 
which,  with  the  1,020  passengers  embarked  at 
Bordeaux  and  Lisbon  and  the  570  members  of 
the  crew,  makes  a  total  of  2,442  persons  aboard. 
All  belligerent  governments  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  vessel  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  with  Americans  evacuated  from 
Europe.  She  carries  no  cargo  taken  aboard 
in  Europe.  She  carries  American  flags  promi- 
nently displayed,  is  proceeding  fully  lighted 
at  night,  is  unarmed  and  moving  without  con- 
voy. The  belligerent  governments  have  also 
been  informed  the  approximate  course  the  ves- 
sel will  follow  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  expects  the  vessel  to  make  its 
return  voyage  without  interruption  or  moles- 
tation by  the  air,  naval,  or  military  forces  of 
any  belligerent. 

The  following  regulation  has  been  codified 
under  Title  22 :  Foreign  Relations ;  Chapter  I : 
Department  of  State ;  and  Subchapter  A :  The 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations: 

Part  55C — Travel 

§  55C.4  American  vessels  in  combat  areas — 
(c)  Vessels  authorized  to  evacuate  American 
citizens  and  those  under  direction  of  American 
Red  Cross—  (3)  The  S.  S.  McKeesport.  The 
S.  S.  McKeesport  has,  by  arrangement  with  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Government,  been  commissioned  to  proceed 
into  and  through  the  combat  area  defined  by 
the  President  in  his  proclamation  numbered 
2394,  of  April  10,  1940,11  under  charter  of  the 
American  Ked  Cross  and  under  safe  conduct 
granted  by  belligerent  states  named  in  the 
President's  proclamation  of  November  4,  1939. 


n5F.R.  1399. 

"This  regulation,  which  appeared  as  paragraph  (4) 
in  "Regulations  under  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939"  (4  F.  R. 
4510),  has  been  designated  as  §  55C.4  (c)  under  Title 
22  for  codification  purposes, 


Therefore,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4) I 
of  the  regulations  which  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
issued  on  November  6,  1939,  and  amended  oi 
April  10,  1940,13  the  provisions  of  the  Presi 
dent's  proclamation  of  April  10,  1940  do  no 
apply  to  the  voyage  which  the  S.  S.  McKees 
port  has  been  commissioned  to  undertake  un 
der  the  aforesaid  auspices.  (Sec.  3,  Publi 
Res.  54,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Nov.  4,  1939 
Proc.  No.  2394,  April  10,  1940) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
June  7,  1940. 

♦  ♦♦ 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  FROM  WAR 
AREAS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

The  American  Ambassador  to  France,  M 
William  C.  Bullitt,  transmitted  the  followin 
message  on  the  morning  of  June  13  to  the  Amer 
can  Embassy  in  Berlin  through  the  America 
Legation  at  Bern,  for  immediate  communicatic 
to  the  German  Government : 

"Paris  has  been  declared  an  open  city.  Gei 
eral  Hering,  military  commander  of  Paris  di 
trict,  is  withdrawing  his  army  which  has  bee 
defending  Paris.  All  possible  measures  ai 
being  taken  to  assure  the  security  of  life  ar 
property  in  ,the  city.  The  gendarmerie  an 
police  are  remaining  and  the  firemen  also  r 
maining  to  prevent  fires.  General  Dentz 
remaining  as  commander  of  the  Paris  area  bi 
without  any  troops  simply  with  the  gendarmer 
and  the  police. 

"Ambassador  Bullitt  is  remaining  in  Par 
with  the  Military  and  Naval  Attaches  of  tl 
Embassy,  the  Counselor  of  Embassy  and  s 
Secretaries  of  Embassy  as  the  representative 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Mr.  Bullitt  hopes  to  1 
of  any  assistance  possible  in  seeing  to  it  th 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  the  city  tab 
place  without  loss  of  human  life.  This  enti 
communication  is  made  at  the  personal  reque 
of  General  Dentz." 


"5  F.  R.  1401. 
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Ambassador  Bullitt  reported  to  the  Departm- 
ent of  State  June  13  that  the  following  notice 
the  population  of  Paris  was  posted  through- 
it  the  city  the  morning  of  June  13 : 

"General  Hering,  called  to  command  an  army, 
aces  the  military  governorship  in  the  hands 
1  General  Dentz. 

"Paris  is  declared  an  'open  city'  and  all  meas- 
les have  been  taken  to  assure,  in  all  circum- 
ances,  the  security  and  the  revictualment  of 
e  inhabitants. 
"The  general  of  the  Army  (Signed  Hering)." 

The  American  Charge  at  Berlin  conveyed 
r.  Bullitt's  message  immediately  upon  receiv- 
g  it  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Ger- 
an  Government.  He  was  to  see  the  Acting 
scretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  4 :  15  p.  m.  (Ber- 
i  time),  June  13,  when  he  would  deliver  the 
itire  message  in  a  formal  note. 

eleased  to  the  press  June  10] 

The  American  consul  general  at  Stuttgart, 
ermany,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Honaker,  has  re- 
nted to  the  Department  of  State  that  Alfred 
ml  Ritter,  an  American  boy,  was  killed  dur- 
g  a  bombing  attack  at  Klingenstein,  near  Ulm, 
t  June  4.    The  boy  had  been  residing  with  his 


grandparents  at  Klingenstein.  His  mother's 
address  is  given  as  Mrs.  Marie  Ritter,  Colling- 
dale,  Pa. 

+  ♦♦ 

AIRPLANE  EXPLOSION  IN  FINLAND 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

The  American  Minister  to  Finland,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Arthur  Schoenfeld,  reported  to  the  Department 
of  State  the  night  of  June  15  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  an  airplane  of  the  Finnish  Aero 
Company  exploded  in  midair  while  flying  from 
Tallinn  to  Helsinki  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
14.  The  information  was  supplied  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  by  the  Helsinki  offices  of  the 
Finnish  Aero  Company,  which  held  no  hope 
for  the  passengers  or  cargo.  Aboard  the  air- 
plane at  the  time  was  Mr.  Henry  Antheil,  clerk 
of  the  American  Legation.  Mr.  Antheil  had 
flown  as  courier  from  Helsinki  to  Tallinn  on 
the  morning  of  June  14  and  was  returning  to 
Helsinki. 

Mr.  Antheil  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1912,  and  attended  Rutgers  College 
1931-33.  He  was  assigned  as  a  clerk  at  the 
Embassy  at  Moscow  in  1934  and  transferred  to 
the  Legation  at  Helsinki  in  1939. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  DEBTS 

Statement  of  Payments  Due 


eleased  to  the  press  June  13] 

Statements  of  amounts  due  and  payable  on 
debtedness  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  have  been  sent  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
ntatives  of  12  of  the  13  governments  from 
tiich  payments  under  debt  agreements  and 
oratorium  agreements  are  due  on  June  15, 
40.  In  view  of  the  current  governmental  con- 
tions  in  Czechoslovakia,  no  statement  of  the 
ms  due  and  payable  has  been  rendered  to  that 
untry. 


Payments    Due   June   15,    1940,    and   the   Amounts 
Previously  Due  and  Unpaid 


Country 


Belgium 

Czechoslovakia. 

Estonia 

Finland _. 

France __. 

Great  Britain... 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania.. 

Yugoslavia 


Total 223,889,505.41 


Due  June  15, 
1940 


$9, 442, 

1, 682, 

322, 

159, 

102, 372, 

85, 670, 

37, 

17,941, 

134, 

172, 

4,039, 

1,386, 

526, 


453. 88 
812.78 
850.  29 
398. 00 
110.52 
765. 05 
410. 66 
593. 38 
883. 26 
801.93 
039.  71 
870.  32 
515.63 


Previously  due 
and  unpaid 


$89, 269, 900. 44 

23,046,651.97 

5,  728, 688.  77 


687,197,254.35 

1,411,169,427.23 

597,  370.  75 

122, 486, 130. 68 

2,261,261.22 

1,936,495.41 

71,134,306.23 

12,741,310.85 

2,917,578.15 


2, 430, 486, 376. 05 


Total 


$98,  712, 

24,  729, 

6,051, 

159, 

789,  569, 

1,496,840, 

634, 

140,427, 

2, 396, 

2, 109, 

75, 173, 

14, 128, 

3,444, 


354.  32 
464.75 
539. 06 
398. 00 
364.87 
192.28 
781.41 
724. 06 
144.48 
297.34 
345. 94 
181.17 
093.  78 


2, 654,  375, 881. 46 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amounl 
due  under  the  funding  and  moratorium  agrei 
ments  on  June  15, 1940 : 


Due  June  IB,  1940: 

Principal $103,133,693.73 

Interest 105,830,965.69 

Moratorium  agreements 14,924,845.99 

Total - 223,889,505.41 

Previously  due  and  unpaid: 

Principal $772,758,966.32 

Interest -  1,463,951,808.36 

Moratorium  agreements 193,775,601.37 

Total _ 2,430,486,376.05 


Payments  Due  June  15,  1940,  on  Account  of  Indebtedness  of  Foreign  Governments  to 

the  United  States 


Funding  agreements 

Moratorium 
agreements 

Total 

Country 

Principal 

Interest 

Due  June  15,  1940: 

Belgium.  _   .                   _ 

$4,  800,  000.  00 
1,  500,  000.  00 

$4,  158,  000.  00 

$484,  453.  88 

182,  812.  78 

36,  585.  29 

19,  030.  50 

3,  046,  879.  72 

9,  720,  765.  05 

4,  225.  58 

896,  155.  88 

15,  274.  26 

13,  683.  26 

456,  229.  71 

48,  750.  08 

$9,  442,  453.  i 

Czechoslovakia                   _ 

1,  682,  812. ' 

286,  265.  00 

140,  367.  50 

19,  261,  432.  50 

75,  950,  000.  00 

33,  185.  08 

1,  245,  437.  50 

119,  609.  00 

107,  783.  67 

3,  582,  810.  00 

907,  559.  81 

38,  515.  63 

322,  850. ! 

Finland            -                      - 

159,  398.  ( 

France   - 

80,  063,  798.  30 

102,372,  110.. 

Great  Britain 

85,  670,  765.  ( 

Hungary   _ 

37,  410. 1 

Italy 

15,  800,  000.  00 

17,  941,  593. . 

134,  883. 

Lithuania.  __   _   _ 

51,  335.  00 

172,  801. 

Poland 

4,  039,  039. 

Rumania  . .                  . 

430,  560.  43 
488,  000.  00 

1,  386,  870. 

Yugoslavia 

526,  515. 

Total     .   

103,  133,  693.  73 

105,  830,  965.  69 

14,  924,  845.  99 

223,  889,  505. 

■ 


France 

[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  French  Republic  {Count  de 
Saint-Quentin) : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  194-0. 
Excellency  : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  De- 
cember 15, 1932  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive, 
and  June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of 
April  29,  1926  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement 
of  June  10,  1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due  un- 
der the  agreements  signed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  that 


this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discus 
through  diplomatic  channels,  any  proposa 
which  your  Government  may  desire  to  put  fo 
ward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebtei 
ness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  proposa 
would  receive  careful  consideration  with 
view  to  eventual  submission  to  the  America 
Congress. 
Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  Ksf  Amounts  Due  From  the  Governmei 
of  the  Republic  of  France  From  December  ] 
1932  to  December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  Jui 
15,  1940 


Funding  Agreement 

Annuity 
under 

Principal 

Interest 

Moratoriu 
Agreemer 

Total    of    amounts    due 
from  December  15,  1932 
to  December  15,  1939, 

$358,  666,  330. 49 

$288, 921, 487. 50 

$39, 609, 436 

CTNE    15,    1940 

noun/  due  June  IB, 1940: 

Principal  of  bond  No.  15  due  Juno  15,  1940 _ .    $80, 063,  798. 30 

Semiannual   interest   due   June   15,    1940  on   bonds 

Nos.  15  to  62 17,468,100.85 

nterest  accrued  from  December  15,  1939  to  June  15, 
1940,  on  principal  amounts  of  bonds  which  ma- 
tured as  follows: 
No.   8  $21, 477, 135. 00  matured  6/15/33 
No.    9   36,691,906.35        "        6/15/34 
No.  10   42, 058, 825. 41        "        6/15/35 
No.  11    52,479,413.67        "        6/15/36 
No.  12   63, 004,  207. 80        "        6/15/37 
No.  13    68,  634, 249. 88        "        6/15/38 
No.  14   74, 320,  592. 38        "        6/15/39 

358, 666, 330. 49 1, 793, 331.  65 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  the  annuity 
due  June  15,  1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium 
agreement  of  June  10,  1932 - 3,046,879.72 

Amount  due $102,  372, 110.  52 


ranslation  of  a  note  from  the  Ambassador  of 
le  French  Republic  in  reply  to  the  note  dated 
me  1, 1940,  from  the  Secretary  of  /State: 

Embassy  of  the  French  Republic, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 191$. 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
P  Your  Excellency's  note,  dated  June  1,  1940, 
■ansmitting  a  statement  of  the  amounts  due  by 
ranee  to  the  United  States  on  June  15  next, 
rider  the  terms  of  the  agreements  signed  by 
le  French  Government. 

In  presenting  this  statement,  you  took  occa- 
on  to  reiterate  that  the  Government  of  the 
hi  ted  States  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss, 
irough  diplomatic  channels,  any  proposals 
hich  the  French  Government  may  desire  to 
ut  forward  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  this 
idebtedness  and  to  give  them  careful  consider- 
;ion  with  a  view  to  their  eventual  submission 
>  the  American  Congress. 
The  French  Government  thanks  the  Govern- 
ent  of  the  United  States  for  having  been  so 
ind  as  to  renew  these  assurances  and  desires 
l  its  part  to  emphasize  again  its  sincere  desire 
i  seek  the  basis  for  a  debt  settlement  acceptable 
•  both  countries. 

As  soon  as  a  satisfactory  development  of  the 
tuation  will  permit,  the  French  Government 
ill  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity,  which  it 
)pes  will  be  soon,  to  enter  into  conversations 
»r  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  to  the 
inclusion  of  which,  like  the  Government  of 
ie  United  States,  it  attaches  great  importance. 
Please  accept  [etc.]     R.  de  Saint-Quentin 

239207—40 3 
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Great  Britain 


[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British 
Ambassador  {the  Marquess  of  Lothian) : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1, 191fi. 
Excellency  : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  June 
15,  1933  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive,  and 
June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  June  19, 
1923  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of  June  4, 
1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due  under 
the  agreements  signed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  that  this 
Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  any  proposals  which  your 
Government  may  desire  to  put  forward  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  this  indebtedness,  and  to 
assure  you  that  such  proposals  would  receive 
careful  consideration  with  a  view  to  eventual 
submission  to  the  American  Congress. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  Amounts  Due  From  the  Goveenment 
of  Great  Britain  From  June  15,  1933  to  December 
15, 1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15,  1940 


Total  of  amounts  due 
from  June  15, 1933,  to 
December  15,  1939, 
inclusive 


Funding  Agreement 


Principal 


$239, 000, 000. 00 


Interest 


$1,045,799,481.58 


Annuity  under 
Moratorium 
Agreement 


$126, 369, 945. 65 


Amount  due  June  IB,  1940: 
Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940,  on  18th  to  62nd 

installments $71,767,500.00 

Interest  accrued  from  December  15,  1939,  to  June  15, 
1940,  on  principal  installments  which  matured  as 
follows: 
Uth— $32,000,000— 12/15/33 
12th—  32,000,000—12/15/34 
13th—  32,000,000—12/15/35 
14th—  32,000,000—12/15/36 
15th—  37,000,000—12/15/37 
16th—  37,000,000—12/15/38 
17th—  37,000,000—12/15/39 

$239,000,000 4,182,500.00 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  the  annuity  due 
June  15,  1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agree- 
mentof  June4,  1932.. 9,720,765.05 

Amount  due $85, 670, 765. 05 
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Note  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  reply  to 
the  note  dated  June  1, 191fi,  from  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

British  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  7th,  19^0. 
Sir, 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  1st  June  enclos- 
ing a  statement  of  the  amounts  due  from  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of 
the  19th  June,  1923,  and  the  Moratorium  Agree- 
ment of  the  4th  June,  1932. 

I  am  directed  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  assurance  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  fully 
disposed  to  discuss  any  proposals  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  may  desire  to  put  for- 
ward in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebted- 
ness ;  and  in  return  I  am  to  assure  you  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  willing  to  reopen 
discussions  on  the  subject  whenever  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  a 
satisfactory  result  might  be  reached. 

I  have  [etc.]  Lothian 

Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Royal 
Italian  Ambassador  {Don  Ascanio  dei  principi 
Colonna) : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1, 191ft. 
Excellency  : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  June 
15,  1933  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive,  and 
June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1925  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of 
June  3,  1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due 
under  the  agreements  signed  by  the  Royal  Ital- 
ian Government,  I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate 


that  this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss, through  diplomatic  channels,  any  pro- 
posals which  your  Government  may  desire  tc 
put  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this 
indebtedness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  pro- 
posals would  receive  careful  consideration  wit! 
a  view  to  eventual  submission  to  the  Americar 
Congress. 
Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  Amounts  Due  From  the  G'oveenmeni 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  From  June  15,  1933  tc 
December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15,  1940 


Total  of  amounts  due  from 
June  15,  1933,  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1939,  inclusive 


Funding  Agreement 


Principal 


$95, 400, 000. 00 


Interest 


$15, 436, 104. 24 


Annuity 
under  Mora 

torium 
Agreement 


$11,650,026.4' 


Amount  due  June  IS,  1940: 

Principal  of  bond  No.  15  due  June  15,  1940 $15, 800, 000.01 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15, 1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  15 

to  62 _.__ 1,185,812.9 

Interest  accrued  from  December  15,  1939,  to  June  15, 
1940,  on  bonds  which  matured  as  follows: 
No.  8— $12,300,000— 6/15/33 
No.  9—  12,600,000—6/15/34 
No.  10—  13,000,000—6/15/35 
No.  11—  13,500,000—6/15/36 
No.  12—  14,200,000—6/15/37 
No.  13—  14,600,000—6/15/38 
No.  14—  15,200,000—6/15/39 


$95,400,000 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  the  annuity  due 
June  15, 1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agreement 
of  June  3,  1932 


59,625.0 


896,155.81 


Amount  due -  $17,941,593.3! 

Note  from  the  Royal  Italian  Ambassador  in 
reply  to  the  note  dated  June  1, 191fi,  from  iht 
Secretary  of  State: 

Eoyal  Italian  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1940. 

Honorable  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  June  1st,  1940,  whereby  you  have 
sent  me  a  statement  of  the  amounts  due  from 
the  Italian  Government  up  to  June  15,  194C 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Debt  Agreement  oi 
November  14,  1925  and  the  Moratorium  Agree- 
ment of  June  3, 1932. 

My  Government  has  taken  note  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  renewed  assurance  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss, 
through   diplomatic   channels,   any   proposals 


CTNE    15,    1940 

hich  the  Italian  Government  may  desire  to 
at  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  its 
idebtedness  and  that  such  proposals  would 
iceive  careful  consideration  with  a  view  to 
rentual  submission  to  the  American  Congress. 
While  thanking  you  for  the  above  communi- 
ttion,  my  Government  regrets  to  be  still  unable, 
;  the  present  moment,  to  submit  any  proposals 
id  wishes  to  refer  to  the  considerations  pre- 
ously  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
overnment. 
Accept  [etc.]  A.  Colonna 

Yugoslavia 

teleased  to  the  press  June  13] 

ote  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister 
'  Yugoslavia  {C onstantin  F otitch) : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  1940. 
ir: 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
reasury  to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  state- 
ent  showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable 
1  June  15, 1932  to  December  15, 1939,  inclusive, 
id  June  15,  1940,  from  your  Government  pur- 
lant  to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of 
ay  3,  1926. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due  un- 
sr  the  agreement  signed  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
nment,  I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  that 
is  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss, 
Tough  diplomatic  channels,  any  proposals 
hich  your  Government  may  desire  to  put  f  or- 
ard  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebt- 
Iness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  proposals 
ould  receive  careful  consideration  with  a 
ew  to  eventual  submission  to  the  American 
Dngress. 
Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

'atement  of  amounts  due  from  the  government 
of  Yugoslavia  From  June  15,  1932  to  December  15, 
1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15,  1940 


tal  of  amounts  due  from  June  15,  1932  to 
December  16,  1939,  inclusive 


Funding  Agreement 


Principal  Interest 


$2, 725, 000. 00 
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Amount  due  June  IB, 1940: 

Principal  of  bond  No.  15  due  June  15,  1940 488,000.00 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  15 

to  62 36,812.60 

Interest  accrued  from  December  15, 1939  to  June  16,  1940, 

on  principal  amount  of  bonds  which  matured  as  follows: 


No.  7 
No.  8 
No.  9 
No.  10 
No.  11 
No.  12 
No.  13 
No.  14 


$250, 000  matured  6/15/32 


275, 000 
300, 000 
325,  000 
350, 000 
375, 000 
400, 000 
450, 000 


6/15/33 
6/15/34 
6/15/35 
6/15/36 
6/15/37 
6/15/38 
6/15/39 


$2,  725, 000. 


1,  703. 13 


$192,  578. 15 


Amount  due $526,  515. 63 

Note  from  the  Minister  of  Yugoslavia  in  reply 
to  the  note  dated  June  1,  1940,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State: 

Royal  Yugoslav  Legation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  191$. 
Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  June  1,  1940  with  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  me  the  statement 
showing  the  amount  due  and  payable  on  June 
15,  1932  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive,  and 
June  15,  1940,  by  the  Yugoslav  Government, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  its  Debt  Agreement 
of  May  3,  1926. 

The  Royal  Government,  while  appreciating 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  discuss,  through  diplomatic  channels, 
any  proposal  in  regard  to  payment  of  this  in- 
debtedness, are,  to  their  sincere  regret,  still 
unable  to  resume  the  payment  under  the  said 
Agreement  or  to  bring  forward,  at  the  present 
moment,  any  new  proposal  to  this  effect. 

Accept  [etc.]  Constanttn  Fotitch 

Finland 

[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Finland  (Hjalmar  J.  Procope)  : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  12,  1940. 
Sir: 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  state- 
ment showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on 
June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  May 
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1, 1923  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of  May 
23,  1932. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  Amount  Due  Feom  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  June  15,  1940 

Amount  due  June  15,  1940: 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940, 

on  bonds  Nos.  18  to  62 $140,  367.  50 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of 
annuity  due  June  15,  1940,  on  account 
of  moratorium  agreement  of  May  23, 
1932 , 19, 030.  50 

Amount  due $159,398.00 

Note  from  the  Minister  of  Finland  in  reply 
to  the  note  dated  June  12,  191$,  from  the  /Sec- 
retary of  /State: 

Legation  of  Finland, 

Washington,  D.  C '.,  June  12,  191ft. 
Excellency  : 

Referring  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  June 
12th,  1940,  transmitting  a  statement  of  the 
amounts  due  and  payable  on  June  15,  1940,  by 
the  Finnish  Government  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  that  the  amounts  due  will  be  paid 
on  the  said  date. 

Accept  [etc.]  Hjalmar  J.  Procope 

Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  informed 
the  Department  that  it  is  again  making  a  par- 
tial payment  on  its  relief  debt  contracted  in 
1920  for  the  purchase  of  flour  in  May  1920  from 
the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  through 
the  American  Relief  Administration.  While 
such  payments  have  been  made  regularly  since 
December  1937,  their  continuance  in  the  diffi- 
cult circumstances  of  the  present  time  is  a 
source  of  special  gratification. 

At  the  same  time  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment has  recalled  attention  to  its  offer  to  under- 
take a  new  agreement  on  a  permanent  basis, 


DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE  BUIXETXJ 

whereby  payment  of  the  original  relief  deb 
without  interest,  would  be  completed  in  abou 
30  equal  annual  installments,  and  has  agai 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  grv 
favorable  consideration  to  the  offer.  In  recom 
mending  these  proposals,  made  in  Februar 
1938,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  th 
President,  in  his  message  of  March  28,  1931 
expressed  the  belief  that  they  represented 
noteworthy  wish  and  effort  of  the  Hungaria 
Government  to  meet  its  obligations  to  thi 
Government. 

[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ministt 
of  Hungary  {John  Pelenyi)  : 


Sir: 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1, 191$. 


I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea: 
ury  to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statemei 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  Di 
cember  15, 1932  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusiv 
and  June  15,  1940  from  the  Government  < 
Hungary  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Del 
Agreement  of  April  25,  1924  and  the  Mors 
torium  Agreement  of  May  27, 1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice,  I  take  the  occasic 
to  recall  that  the  President,  on  March  28,  193 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideratic 
the  communication  dated  February  7, 1938,  fro: 
the  Minister  of  Hungary  on  the  relief  indebte* 
ness  of  Hungary  to  the  United  States,  in  whk 
the  Hungarian  Government  tentatively  formi 
lates  for  the  consideration  of  the  American  Go1 
ernment  a  possible  basis  for  a  new  debt  a 
rangement  to  replace  completely  the  above-mei 
tioned  agreements.  The  President  expressed  tl 
belief  that  the  proposals  of  the  Hungarian  Go1 
ernment  should  receive  the  most  careful  consi< 
eration  of  the  Congress  and  that  they  repn 
sented  a  noteworthy  wish  and  effort  of  tl 
Hungarian  Government  to  meet  its  obligatioi 
to  this  Government. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 


JNE    15,    1940 
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•atement  of  amounts  due  fkom  the  government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  From  December  15, 
1932  to  December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15, 
1940 


tal  of  amounts  due  from 
)ecember  15, 1932,  to  Decem- 
er  15, 1939,  inclusive 


Funding  Agreement 


Principal        Interest 


$108, 025. 00 


$434, 413. 21 


Annuity 
under  Mor- 
atorium 
Agreement 


$54, 932. 54 


ioun£  due  June  16,  1940: 

emiannual  interest  due  June  15, 1940  on  bonds  Nos.  17  to 
62,  and  on  balances  of  principal  amounts  of  bonds 
Nos.  63  to  65 $31,294.64 

Dterest  accrued  from  December  15,  1939  to  June  15,  1940, 
on  principal  amounts  which  matured  as  follows: 
$12,285— matured  12/15/32 


1,890.44 


12,785— 

"      12/15/33 

12,800— 

"      12/15/34 

13,310— 

"       12/15/35 

13,820— 

"      12/15/36 

13,830— 

"      12/15/37 

14,345— 

"      12/15/38 

14,850— 

"      12/15/39 

$108,025 

'ourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  the  annuity  due 
June  15,  1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agreement 
Of  May  27, 1932 


4, 225. 58 


Amount  due— - $37,410.66 

xte:  On  February  8,  1938,  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment made  a  proposal  for  a  new  arrangement  to 
replace  its  funding  agreement  of  April  25,  1924,  and 
moratorium  agreement  of  May  27,  1932,  which  pro- 
posal was  on  March  28,  1938,  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Subsequently,  payments  of  $9,828.16  each  were  re- 
ceived on  June  15,  1938,  December  14,  1938,  June  12, 
1939,  and  December  13,  1939,  by  the  United  States. 

ote  from  the  Minister  of  Hungary  in  reply  to 
e  note  dated  June  1, 191$,  from  the  Secretary 
'  State  : 

Royal  Hungarian  Legation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  14, 1940. 
b: 

By  order  of  my  Government,  I  have  the  honor 
inform  you  that  the  amount  of  $9,828.16  has 
en  deposited  today  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
ink  of  New  York  on  account  of  the  relief  in- 
ibtedness  of  Hungary  to  the  Government  of 
e  United  States. 
I  take  the  occasion  to  recall  that  in  response 

the  repeated  indications  expressed  by  the 
nited  States  Government  in  semi-annual  no- 
;es  "that  this  Government  is  fully  disposed 

discuss,  through  diplomatic  channels,  any 
•oposals  which  your  Government  may  desire 
put  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this 
debtedness,  and  to  assure  that  such  proposals 


would  receive  careful  consideration  with  a  view 
to  eventual  submission  to  the  American  Con- 
gress", my  Government,  in  an  aide  memoire  of 
February  7,  1938,  submitted  a  proposal  seeking 
to  regularize  its  debt  payments  by  a  new  agree- 
ment on  a  permanent  basis,  which  would  pay 
off  completely  the  original  relief  debt,  without 
interest,  in  equal  instalments  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation,  that  is,  in  approximately 
thirty  years.  It  has  been  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment to  my  Government  that  so  far  no  definitive 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  proposal. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  on  March  28, 
1938,  said : 

"The  indebtedness  of  the  Government  of 
Hungary  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  war  debt  but  is  properly  desig- 
nated as  a  relief  debt,  having  been  contracted 
in  May  1920  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
March  30,  1920,  which  authorized  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  flour  in  its  possession  for  cash  or  on  credit 
at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  or  conditions 
as  considered  necessary  to  relieve  the  popula- 
tions in  the  countries  of  Europe  or  countries 
contiguous  thereto  suffering  for  the  want  of 
food.  The  American  Relief  Administration 
acted  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  in  dispensing  this  relief. 

"The  original  indebtedness,  the  principal 
amount  of  which  was  $1,685,835.61,  with  inter- 
est accrued  thereon  from  May  1920  to  Decem- 
ber 1923,  at  the  rate  of  4i/4  percent  per  annum, 
was  funded  as  of  the  latter  date,  by  agreement 
made  in  April  1924,  into  bonds  of  Hungary  in 
the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  $1,939,000, 
maturing  serially  in  the  succeeding  years  for 
62  years,  bearing  3  percent  for  the  first  10  years 
and  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  Sy2  percent  per 
annum." 

May  I  recall  further  the  following  facts  as 
stated  in  the  aide  memoire  of  February  7, 1938  : 

"The  failure  of  Hungary  to  effect  payments 
to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  its  debt 
contract  had  no  relations  whatsoever  with  the 
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defaults  of  other  debtors  of  the  United  States. 
In  December  1931,  6  months  before  the  Hoover 
moratorium  expired,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
foreign  short-term  credits  completely  exhausted 
the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserve  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Hungary  and  forced  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  safeguard  the  financial 
stability  of  the  country,  to  decree  a  transfer 
moratorium  on  all  foreign  debts. 

"The  annuities  due  under  the  funding  agree- 
ment of  1924  were  included,  however,  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  every  budget  passed 
by  Parliament  from  1932  to  1937,  and  on  each 
payment  date  the  United  States  Government 
was  informed  that  in  lieu  of  transfer,  Treasury 
bills  in  the  national  currency  were  deposited  in 
its  favor. 

"Since  the  summer  of  1937  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  been  emerging  from  the  mora- 
torium which  for  several  years  had  interrupted 
payments  on  all  kinds  of  Hungarian  foreign 
debts  to  all  classes  of  creditors  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Arrangements  on  a  provisional  and 
temporary  basis  have  been  worked  out  with 
various  groups  of  creditors.  Concurrently  a 
payment  of  $9,828.16  was  made  to  the  American 
Government  on  December  15,  1937." 

The  same  amounts  were  paid  on  June  15  and 
December  15,  1938,  and  June  15  and  December 
15,  1939. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  express  the 
earnest  hope  of  my  Government  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  offer  of  my  Government 
submitted  in  the  aide  memoire  of  February  7, 
1938. 

Accept  [etc.]  John  Pelenyi 

Belgium 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Belgium  {Count  Robert  van  der 
Straten-Ponthoz) : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  194-0. 

Excellency  : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 


showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  Dt 
cember  15, 1932  to  December  15, 1939,  inclusivi 
and  June  15,  1940,  from  your  Government  pui 
suant  to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  c 
August  18, 1925  and  the  Moratorium  Agreemer 
of  June  10,  1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  du 
under  the  agreements  signed  by  the  Belgia 
Government,  I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterat 
that  this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  dii 
cuss,  through  diplomatic  channels,  any  pr< 
posals  which  your  Government  may  desire  t 
put  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  th 
indebtedness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  pre 
posals  would  receive  careful  consideration  wit 
a  view  to  eventual  submission  to  the  America 
Congress. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  Amounts  Due  From  the  Governmei 
of  Belgium  Fkom  December  15,  1932,  to  Decembi 
15, 1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15, 1940 


Funding  Agreement 

Annuity 
under 

Principal 

Interest 

Moratoriu' 
Agreemen 

Total  of  amounts  due  from  De- 
cember 15, 1932  to  December 
15, 1939,  inclusive 

$31,300,000 

$51, 672, 000 

$6,297,900. 

Amount  due  June  15,  lSlfi: 

Principal  of  bond  No.  15  on  account  of  pre-armistice 
indebtedness - $2,900,000. 

Principal  of  bond  No.  15  on  account  of  post-armistice 
indebtedness -    1,900,000. 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  8 
to  62,  aggregating  $237,600,000  representing  post- 
armistice  indebtedness,  as  provided  for  in  the  funding 
agreement  of  August  18, 1925... 4, 158,000. 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  the  annuity  due 
June  15, 1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agreement 
of  June  10, 1932 484,453. 

Amount  due -  $9,442,453. 


Translation  of  a  note  from  the  Ambassador  t 
Belgium  in  reply  to  the  note  dated  June 
194-0,  from  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Belgian  Embassy 

Washington,  June  14,  1940. 
I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  of  June 
1940,   by   which   Your   Excellency   was  goc 
enough  to  transmit  to  me  a  statement  of  the  pa; 


PNE    15,    1940 

lent  envisaged  by  the  Belgian-American  Debt 
greement  of  August  18, 1925,  and  by  the  Mora- 
irium  Agreement  of  June  10, 1932. 
I  did  not  fail  to  transmit  this  communication 
>  my  Government  which  has  now  instructed 
ie  to  inform  the  Government  of  the  United 
tates  that  the  Royal  Government  keenly  re- 
rets  to  find  that  the  reasons  which  have  forced 
to  suspend,  since  December  15, 1932,  the  serv- 
e  of  its  debt  to  the  United  States,  have  lost 
3ne  of  their  validity. 

No  new  element  having  arisen  which  would 
jrmit  Belgium   to   modify  its  attitude,  my 
nintry  finds  it  impossible  to  effect,  on  June  15, 
)40,  the  payment  in  question. 
I  avail  [etc.]  van  dee  Straten 

Estonia 

Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

ote  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting 
onsul  General  of  Estonia  (Johannes  Kaiv) : 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  1940. 
at: 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
■y  to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
owing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  De- 
mber  15, 1932  to  December  15, 1939,  inclusive, 
id  June  15,  1940,  from  your  Government  pur- 
ant  to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of 
Jtober  28,  1925  and  the  Moratorium  Agree- 
3nt  of  June  11,  1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due 
ider  the  agreements  signed  by  the  Estonian 
)vernment,  I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate 
at  this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  dis- 
ss, through  diplomatic  channels,  any  pro- 
sals  which  your  Government  may  desire  to 
|t  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this 
iebtedness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  pro- 
sals  would  receive  careful  consideration  with 
jnew  to  eventual  submission  to  the  American 
|ngress. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 
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Statement  of  Amounts  Due  Feom  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  Feom  December  15, 
1932  to  December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June 
15, 1940 


Funding  Agreement 

Annuity 
under  Mor- 

Principal 

Interest 

atorium 
Agreement 

Total  of  amounts  due  from  De- 
cember 15, 1932  to  December  15, 
1939,  inclusive 

$1,000,000 

$4, 253, 080 

$475, 608. 77 

Amount  due  June  16, 191fi: 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  18 
to  62  and  10-A  to  54-A _ $268,765.00 

Interest  accrued  from  December  15, 1939,  to  June  15,  1940, 
on  principal  amounts  of  bonds  aggregating  $1,000,000 
which  matured  from  December  15, 1932  to  December  15, 
1939,  inclusive 17,500.00 

Fourteenth  semiannual  annuity  due  June  15,  1940,  on 
account  of  the  moratorium  agreement  of  June  11,  1932..      36, 585. 29 


Amount  due - $322,850.29 

Note  from  the  Acting  Consul  General  of  Es- 
tonia in  reply  to  the  note  dated  June  1,  1940, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Legation  of  Estonia, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  13, 194,0. 
Excellency  : 

Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
June  1,  1940,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Government  of  Estonia  regret  to  be 
unable,  for  reasons  stated  in  their  previous  notes, 
to  effect  the  payment  of  instalments  falling  due 
on  June  15, 1940,  under  terms  of  the  Debt  Fund- 
ing Agreement  of  October  28,  1925,  and  the 
Moratorium  Agreement  of  June  11,  1932,  be- 
tween Estonia  and  the  United  States. 

I  avail  [etc.]  Johannes  Kaiv 

Latvia 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Latvia  (Dr.  Alfred  Bilmanis)  : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  1940. 
Sir: 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  June 
15,  1933  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive,  and 
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June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1925  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of 
June  11, 1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due  un- 
der the  agreements  signed  by  the  Latvian  Gov- 
ernment, I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  that 
this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  any  proposals 
which  your  Government  may  desire  to  put  for- 
ward in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebted- 
ness, and  to  assure  you  that  such  proposals 
would  receive  careful  consideration  with  a  view 
to  eventual  submission  to  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

Accept  [etc.]  Coedell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  'of  Amounts  Due  From  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Latvia  Fr'om  June  15,  1933,  to 
December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15,  1940 


Funding  Agreement 

Annuity 
under  Mor- 

Principal 

Interest 

atorium 
Agreement 

Total  of  amounts  due  from 
June  15,  1933,  to  December 
16, 1939,  inclusive 

$403,700.00 

$1,658,996.84 

$198, 565. 38 

Amount  due  June  IB,  1940: 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15, 1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  18  to 
62andl0-Ato  54-A $112,544.26 

Interest  accrued  from  December  15, 1939  to  June  15, 1940,  on 
principal  amounts  aggregating  $403,700  which  matured 
from  December  15, 1933  to  December  15, 1939,  inclusive..        7, 064. 75 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  annuity  due  June 
15, 1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agreement  of  June 
11,1932 -- 15,274.26 

Amount  due. - $134, 883. 26 

Note  from,  the  Minister  of  Latvia  in  reply  to 

the  note  dated  June  1, 1940,  from  the  Secretary 

of  State: 

Latvian  Legation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  13,  1940. 
Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  Note  of  June  1st  and  refer- 
ring to  my  Note  No.  410.63/973  of  December 
14,  1939,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
despatch  of  the  Note  referred  to  above  no 
changes  have  been  observed  in  the  general  posi- 
tion and  in  the  circumstances  of  a  nature  that 
could  have  altered  the  attitude  of  the  Latvian 
Government  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Latvian  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 


In  view  of  the  above  and  maintaining  the 
present  view  and  attitude  in  regard  to  the  sul 
ject  as  expressed  in  the  relevant  correspond 
ence,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
their  regret  the  Latvian  Government  find 
impossible  to  effect  the  payment  of  the  insta 
ment  of  their  debt  to  the  United  States  whi< 
becomes  due  on  June  15th. 

Accept  [etc.]  Dr.  Alfred  Bilmanis 

Lithuania 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Mi 
ister  of  Lithuania  (Povilas  Zadeihis) : 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  1940. 
Sir: 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  t 
Treasury  to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  stal 
ment  showing  the  amounts  due  and  payal 
June  15,  1933  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusr 
and  June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pi 
suant  to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement 
September  22, 1924  and  the  Moratorium  Agr< 
ment  of  June  9,  1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  d 
under  the  agreements  signed  by  the  Lithuani 
Government,  I  take  the  occasion  to  reitere 
that  this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  d 
cuss,  through  diplomatic  channels,  any  pi 
posals  which  your  Government  may  desire 
put  forward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tl 
indebtedness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  pi 
posals  would  receive  careful  consideration  wi 
a  view  to  eventual  submission  to  the  Americ 
Congress. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cobdell  Huli 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  Amounts  Due  From  the  Governmi 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  From  June  15,  1£ 
to  December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15,  1 


Funding  Agreement 

Annul 
under  S 

Principal 

Interest 

atoriu 
Agreeni 

Total  of  amounts  due  from 
June  15,  1933,  to  December 
15, 1939,  inclusive 

$312, 825. 00 

$1, 445, 788. 03 

$177, 88 

NE    15,    1940 

wnt  due  June  IB,  1940: 

rincipal  of  bond  No.  16  for  $48,000  and  principal  install- 
ment amounting  to  $3,335.00  on  bonds  Nos.  62  to  71,  due 

June  15,  1940 .— —    $51,335.00 

imiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940  on  bonds  Nos.  16  to 
62  and  balance  of  principal  amounts  on  bonds  Nos.  63  to 

71 102,309.23 

iterest  accrued  from  December  15,  1939,  to  June  15,  1940, 
on  principal  amounts  which  matured  as  follows: 
$39,705  matured  6/16/33 

41,795         "        6/15/34 

42,885         "        6/15/35 

44,975         "       6/15/36 

46,065  "        6/15/37 

48,155         "        6/15/38 

49,245         "        6/15/39 

$312,825.. --- 5,474.44 

jurteenth  semiannual  installment  of  annuity  due  June 
15,  1940,  on  account  of  moratorium  agreement  of  June  9, 
1932.  _ _ 13/683.26 

Amount  due - —  $172,801.93 


)te  from  the  Minister  of  Lithuania  in  reply 
the  note  dated  June  1, 194-0,  ffom  the  Secre- 
y  of  State: 

Lithuanian  Legation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  lJf,  1940. 
r: 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

your  note  of  June  1,  1940,  transmitting  a 
itement  showing  the  amounts  due  and  pay- 
le  June  15,  1933  to  December  15,  1939,  in- 
lsive,  and  June  15, 1940  from  my  Government 
irsuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement 

September  22,  1924  and  the  Moratorium 
*reement  of  June  9,  1932. 
In  accordance  with  my  Government's  in- 
ductions, I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
e  Lithuanian  Government,  acknowledging  its 
debtedness  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
grets  exceedingly  its  continued  inability  to 
feet  the  payments  due  to  the  United  States 
avernment  on  June  15,  1940  for  the  reasons 
ited  in  this  Legation's  previous  communi- 
tions. 

My  Government  has  taken  note  of  your  re- 
lation that  the  United  States  Government  is 
illy  disposed  to  discuss,  through  diplomatic 
lannels,  any  proposals  which  my  Govern- 
ent  may  desire  to  put  forward  in  regard  to 
ie  payment  of  this  indebtedness,  and  that 
ich  proposals  would  receive  careful  consid- 
ation  with  a  view  to  eventual  submission  to 
ie  American  Congress.  The  Lithuanian 
overnment  will  avail  itself  of  this  oppor- 
mity  when  it  will  be  found  that  discussions 
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in  this  matter  will  be  likely  to  produce  mutu- 
ally agreeable  results. 

Accept  [etc.]  P.  2adeikis 

Poland 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  Poland  {Count  Jerzy  Potochi)  : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1,  1940. 
Excellency  : 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  Decem- 
ber 15,  1932  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive, 
and  June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of 
November  14,  1924  and  the  Moratorium  Agree- 
ment of  June  10,  1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due 
under  the  agreements  signed  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  that 
this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  any  proposals 
which  your  Government  may  desire  to  put  for- 
ward in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebt- 
edness, and  to  assure  you  that  such  proposals 
would  receive  careful  consideration  with  a  view 
to  eventual  submission  to  the  American 
Congress. 

Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  Amounts  Due  Fhom  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland  From  December  15, 
1932  to  December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15, 
1940 


Total  of  amounts  due  from 
December  15,  1932,  to  De- 
cember 15,  1939,  inclusive... 


Funding  Agreement 


Principal         Interest 


$11, 973,  000 


$53,  230, 320 


Annuity  un- 
der Morato- 
rium Agree- 
ment 


$5, 930, 986.  23 


Amount  due  June  IB,  1940: 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  18 
to  62  and  11-A  to  55-A... $3,  373,  282.  50 

Interest  accrued  from  December  15,  1939  to  June  16, 1940, 
on  bonds  aggregating  $11,973,000  which  matured  from 
December  15,  1932  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive 209,  527.  50 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  annuity  due  June 
15,  1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agreement  of 
June  10,  1932 ---        456,  229.  71 

Amount  due - $4,039,039.71 


■ 


■ 
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Note  from  the  Ambassador  of  Poland  in  reply 
to  the  note  dated  June  1,  194-0,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State : 

Embassy  of  Poland, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  14, 1940. 
Sir: 

Acting  upon  instructions  of  my  Government, 
and  in  answer  to  your  note  of  June  1,  1940,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  the  assurance  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  fully  disposed 
to  discuss,  through  diplomatic  channels,  any 
proposal  which  my  Government  desire  to  put 
forward  in  regard  to  payments  resulting  from 
the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  November 

14,  1924,  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of 
June  10,  1932. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that,  owing  to  the  aggression 
against  Poland  by  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  her  territory  by 
the  forces  of  the  said  countries,  which  unfor- 
tunately enhances  the  reasons  as  contained  in 
the  note  of  December  8, 1932,  and  confirmed  by 
later  declarations,  the  Polish  Government  are 
obliged  to  request  similarly  a  deferment  of  pay- 
ment of  the  instalment  payable  on  June  15, 1940, 
the  Polish  Government,  to  their  great  regret, 
still  not  being  in  a  position  to  resume  the  service 
of  the  debt  towards  the  United  States. 

Accept  [etc.]  Potocki 

Rumania 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister 
of  Rumania  (Radu  Irimescu) : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  1, 1940. 

Sir: 

I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transmit  to  you  the  attached  statement 
showing  the  amounts  due  and  payable  on  June 

15,  1933  to  December  15,  1939,  inclusive,  and 
June  15,  1940  from  your  Government  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1925,  and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of 
June  11, 1932. 

In  presenting  this  notice  of  amounts  due  un- 
der the  agreements  signed  by  the  Government 
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of  Rumania,  I  take  the  occasion  to  reiterate  tha 
this  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  discuss 
through  diplomatic  channels,  any  proposal! 
which  your  Government  may  desire  to  put  for] 
ward  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  this  indebted 
ness,  and  to  assure  you  that  such  proposal; 
would  receive  careful  consideration  with  a  vie'w 
to  eventual  submission  to  the  America] 
Congress. 
Accept  [etc.]  Cordell  Hull  i 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  op  Amounts  Due  From  the  Governmen; 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania  From  June  15,  193J 
to  December  15,  1939,  Inclusive,  and  June  15,  194 


Total  of  amounts  due  from 
June  15,  1933  to  December 
15, 1939,  inclusive 


Funding  Agreement 


Principal 


$11,200,000.00 


Interest 


$907, 559. 81 


Annuity 

under 

Mora-  ' 

torium  | 

Agreemen 


$633,751.1 


Amount  due  June  IB,  1940: 

Principal  of  bond  No.  15  due  June  15, 1940 $430,560.; 

Semiannual  interest  due  June  15,  1940,  on  bonds  Nos.  15 
to  62,  aggregating  $51,860,560.43,  as  provided  for  in  the  i 

funding  agreement  of  December  4,  1925 ..„ .—       907, 559.' 

Fourteenth  semiannual  installment  of  the  annuity  due 
June  15, 1940,  on  account  of  the  moratorium  agreement 
of  June  11,  1932 - 48,750/, 

Amount  due - - $1,386,870. 

Note  from  the  Minister  of  Rumania  m  reply  ^ 
the  note  dated  June  1, 1940,  from  the  Secretar 
of  State: 

Royal  Legation  of  Romania, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  15, 1940. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  c, 
your  note  of  June  1,  1940,  to  which  was  a{ 
pended  a  statement  showing  the  amounts  du 
and  payable  on  June  15,  1933,  to  December  1* 
1939,  inclusive,  and  June  15,  1940,  from  tt 
Romanian  Government,  pursuant  to  the  tern 
of  the  Debt  Agreement  of  December  4,  192. 
and  the  Moratorium  Agreement  of  June  ij 
1932. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  your  note  of  Jun 
1,  1940,  you  take  occasion  to  reiterate  that  tt 
American  Government  is  fully  disposed  to  di: 
cuss,  through  diplomatic  channels,  any  pr< 
posals  which  the  Romanian  Government  ma 
desire  to  put  forward  in  regard  to  the  paymei 
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this  indebtedness,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
rring  to  my  note  of  May  3,  1939,  in  which  I 
formed  you  that  I  had  been  designated  by  my 
)vernment  to  commence  negotiations  with  the 
nited  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
aching  a  new  agreement  in  respect  to  the  debt 
red  by  the  Romanian  Government  to  the 
nited  States. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Romanian  Gov- 
nrnent  was  taken  at  a  time  when  it  could  not 
ve  been  influenced  by  circumstances,  which 
ve  since  developed,  but  only  as  a  further  step 
thin  its  policy  of  rehabilitation  of  public 
lances. 

This  policy,  after  achieving  a  balanced 
idget,  has  led  to  the  fulfilling  of  all  internal 
•ligations  and  necessarily  must  have  as  its 
xt  objective  the  fulfillment  of  external  obli- 
.tions.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  Ro- 
ania's  obligations  towards  the  United  States, 
count  has  to  be  taken  of  the  practical  possi- 
lity  of  converting  Romanian  currency  into 
•liars,  when  Romanian  purchases  from  the 
nited  States  are  several  times  larger  than 
tnerican  imports  from  Romania,  and  triangu- 
r  exchange  transactions  are  rendered  impossi- 
e  by  clearing  agreements  blocking  the  pro- 
eds  from  Romanian  goods  sold  in  countries 
iere  it  has  a  favorable  trade  balance. 
As  stated  in  my  note  of  May  3,  1939,  and 
;ain  in  my  note  of  December  14,  1939,  my 
Dvernment  finds  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
rms  of  the  Debt  Settlement  Agreement  reached 
December  1925,  because  of  circumstances  and 
asons  beyond  its  control.  However,  may  I 
ress  again  the  desire  of  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ent  to  negotiate,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  new 
reement. 
At  the  same  time,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 

a  token  of  its  good  faith  and  of  its  real  de- 
{?e  to  reach  a  new  agreement  concerning  my 
ivernment's  indebtedness  to  the  Government 

the  United  States,  the  Romanian  Govern- 
|3nt  is  paying,  herewith,  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
ted Thousand  (100,000)  Dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
n  Government.  This  sum  is  to  be  held  in  a 
ecial  account  and  is  to  be  used  if,  as  and  when 
e  new  agreement  to  be  negotiated  by  our  two 
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Governments  will  have  entered  in  force,  after 
having  been  ratified  by  the  American  Congress 
and  the  Romanian  Parliament. 

Since  May  3,  1939,  when  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment first  approached  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  general  international  con- 
ditions, far  from  improving,  have  become  still 
more  disrupted  and  precarious.  Therefore,  it 
is  only  through  the  greatest  financial  effort,  elo- 
quently indicative  of  its  sincere  intentions,  that 
the  Romanian  Government  will  do  its  utmost 
to  eliminate  the  present  existing  situation  in 
respect  to  its  debt  to  the  United  States. 

Accept  [etc.]  R.  Irimescu 

Note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  reply  to 
the  note  dated  June  15, 19^0,  from  the  Minister 
of  Rumania: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  15,  1940. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  June  15,  1940  (no.  2378/P-3- 
1-10)  regarding  the  indebtedness  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  check  for  $100,000 
transmitted  therewith. 

The  check  and  a  copy  of  your  note  under 
acknowledgment  were  forwarded  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  following  reply  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  this 
Department's  letter  has  now  been  received : 

"Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  June  15,  1940,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  note  from  the  Rumanian  Minister  in 
Washington.  In  his  note,  the  Rumanian  Min- 
ister states  in  part  as  follows : 

"  'At  the  same  time,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
as  a  token  of  its  good  faith  and  of  its  real  de- 
sire to  reach  a  new  agreement  covering  my 
Government's  indebtedness  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment is  paying,  on  June  15,  1940,  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  Thousand  (100,000)  Dollars  to 
the  American  Government.  This  sum  is  to  be 
held  in  a  special  account  and  is  to  be  used  if, 
as  and  when  the  new  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  our  two  Governments  will  have  en- 
tered in  force,  after  having  been  ratified  by 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETI 


the   American   Congress   and   the   Romanian 
Parliament.' 

"The  Treasury  Department  is  without  power 
to  modify  in  any  way  the  terms  or  provisions 
of  the  debt  agreement  of  December  4,  1925  and 
the  Moratorium  Agreement  of  June  11,  1932 
between  the  United  States  and  Rumania.  The 
Treasury  Department  will,  however,  receive 
the  sum  of  $100,000  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  note  from  the  Rumanian  Minister 
and  will  deposit  such  funds  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  a  special  desposit  ac- 
count of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
receiving  and  holding  of  the  funds  under  the 


condition  set  forth  should  not  be  deemed  i 
any  way  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  afor> 
mentioned  agreements  between  the  Unit* 
States  and  Rumania  or  to  prejudice  the  righ 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

"The  Department  is  giving  consideration  I 
the  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  tl 
suggestion  of  the  Rumanian  Government  ' 
negotiate  a  new  debt  agreement. 

"It  is  assumed  that  you  will  advise  tl 
Rumanian  Minister  of  the  contents  of  th 
letter." 


Accept  [etc.] 


CORDELL  HulL, 


The  American  Republics 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Address  by  Ben  M.  Cherrington  14 


[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Perhaps  in  no  period  of  our  history  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  than  today  for  co- 
operative action  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  order  to  preserve  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  founded. 
Sound  inter- American  relations,  always  desir- 
able, are  now  a  necessity.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  spiritual  unity  and  peaceful  collab- 
oration the  American  republics  have  jointly 
achieved  and  the  tragedy  of  the  brutal  events 
in  other  continents  should  not  be  cause  for 
smug  satisfaction.  Cooperative  peace  is  not 
a  static  international  condition.  It  was  not 
created  by  hoping  for  it  nor  can  it  be  main- 
tained by  extollings.  Pan-Americanism  is  a 
living  movement  and  like  every  living,  and  par- 
ticularly every  living  and  growing  movement, 
it  requires  continual  and  progressive  coopera- 
tion to  sustain  it. 

We  should  candidly  examine  the  basic  re- 


14  Delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  15, 
1940.  Dr.  Cherrington  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations,  Department  of  State. 


quirements  for  enduring  peace  between  ti| 
free  and  equal  states  of  the  Americas.  V;i 
must  see  the  problems  that  remain  to  be  solve- 
analyze,  understand,  and  dissolve  the  inevital 
differences  of  thought  that  exist  between  ai 
one  national  entity  and  another. 

International  relations  divide  themselv 
into  three  main  fields — political,  economic,  ai 
cultural.  Politically  inter- American  relatio 
have  been  characterized  by  the  tendency 
act  independently  and  the  trend  toward  ofi 
lective  action.  We  are  moving  from  t 
unilateral  announcement  of  policy  by  Prei 
dent  Monroe  in  1823  toward  the  dream 
Simon  Bolivar  expressed  at  the  first  Intt 
American  Congress  at  Panama  in  1826,  of 
treaty  of  "Union,  League,  and  Perpetual  Co 
federation."  The  progress  toward  this  ide 
until  recently  has  been  slow.  During  the  nir 
teenth  century  many  futile  attempts  were  ma 
to  give  some  definite  form  to  pan-Americanisi 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  occupied 
expanding  her  frontiers  and  developing  h 
resources  during  this  period,  can  best  be  a 
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bed  as  one  of  relative  indifference.    Not 
il  1884,  when  Congress  appointed  a  com- 
sion  to  tour  South  America  in  the  interests 
fostering  trade,  did  the  United  States  evi- 
ce  any  interest  in  pan-Americanism.    As  a 
lit  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
i,  the  First  Pan  American  Congress  met  in 
shington  in  1889  to  consider  problems  of 
imerce  and  arbitration, 
'he  period  1889-1928  in  inter-American  re- 
ons  was  marked  by  a  strong  desire  on  the 
t  of  the  United  States  for  commercial  con- 
ions  combined  with  an  increasing  tendency 
ard  independent  political  action.   A  number 
reaties  and  conventions  for  arbitration,  con- 
ition,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
es  were  signed,  but  the  achievements  of  the 
ious  conferences  fell  far  short  of  the  desires 
many  of  the  countries  which  wished  the 
herings  to  become  a  more  complete  expres- 
l  of  the  collective  political  will  of  all  the 
lerican  states.    But  any  expression  of  col- 
ive  political  will  was  opposite  to  the  policy 
;he  United  States.    In  1904  President  Roose- 
I  in  a  message  to  Congress,  extended  the 
nroe  Doctrine  to  the  internal  government 
the   other   American    states.    The   United 
,tes  became  the  self-appointed  censor  of  the 
itical  morals  and  guardian  of  the  destinies 
its    southern    neighbors.     The    "Roosevelt 
ollary"  soon  led  to  a  policy  of  intervention 
the  Caribbean.    Such  incidents  as  the  mili- 
y  occupation  of  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
and  Nicaragua,  the  shelling  of  Veracruz, 
re  hardly  calculated  to  bring  about  increased 
ifidence  or  any  sort  of  hemispherical  unity, 
s  were  regarded  as  the  Colossus  of  the  north- 
imperial  Yankee.     The  mounting  distrust 
1  ill  will  in  the  other  republics  came  to  a 
id  at  the  Habana  conference  in  1928,  where 
i  delegates  of  the  United  States  found  a  bloc 
hostile  nations  arrayed  against  them.     By 
s  time  it  had  become  clearly  realized  in  the 
lited  States  that  our  policies  had  neither  f  ur- 
sred  our  interests  nor  permanently  benefited 
>  peoples  of  the  nations  where  such  interven- 
n  took  place.     Trade  is  based  not  only  on 
momic  necessity  but  also  on  confidence  and 
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good  will,  and  as  Mr.  Welles  once  said  "the 
utilization  of  the  orderly  processes  of  self-gov- 
ernment cannot  be  imposed  from  without  by  an 
alien  people  but  can  only  arise  from  the  needs 
and  will  of  the  people  themselves." 

The  Habana  conference  sometimes  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  turning  point  in  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  other  American  states. 
From  this  time  on  the  Government  has  moved 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  inter- American  co- 
operation in  place  of  independence  of  action. 
President  Hoover,  in  his  South  American  tour 
immediately  following  his  election,  assured 
Latin  America  that  intervention  would  give 
way  to  equality.  Aided  by  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson,  definite  progress  toward  this  demo- 
cratic goal  was  made.  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
ceeded to  accelerate  the  pace  and  widen  the 
scope  of  the  new  order  of  affairs  describing  it 
as  the  "good  neighbor  policy."  In  his  words 
"in  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would  dedicate 
this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor." 
At  the  Seventh  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Montevideo  in  1933  we  appeared  as  an  equal 
rather  than  as  a  dominant  force.  Inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation  was  furthered  by  the  unani- 
mously adopted  pledge  to  lower  tariff  barriers 
and  accept  the  principle  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause,  the  agreement  to  sign  and  ratify 
existing  peace  treaties,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  convention  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
states,  which  provided  that  "no  state  has  a  right 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
another."  In  1936  the  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  attended  by  President  Roosevelt,  adopted 
treaties  designed  to  coordinate  and  strengthen 
the  peace  machinery  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
reaffirmed  the  nonintervention  of  the  Monte- 
video conference,  and  signed  the  important 
treaties  for  the  exchange  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors, publications,  and  art  exhibits. 

At  Lima  in  1938  the  United  States  was  the 
willing  supporter  of  cooperative  commitments 
for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Americas, 
provided  these  were  unanimously  acceptable. 
The  great  distance  we  had  traveled  on  the  road 
of  inter-American  relations  since  the  Habana 
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conference  was  nowhere  more  clearly  revealed 
than  in  the  declaration  of  continental  solidarity 
at  Lima : 

"Considering : 

"That  the  peoples  of  America  have  achieved 
spiritual  unity  through  the  similarity  of  their 
republican  institutions,  their  unshakable  will 
for  peace,  their  profound  sentiment  of  human- 
ity and  tolerance,  and  through  their  absolute 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  international  law, 
of  the  equal  sovereignty  of  states  and  of  in- 
dividual liberty  without  religious  or  racial 
prejudices ; 

"...  the  Governments  of  the  American  States 

"Declare : 

"First.  That  they  reaffirm  their  continental 
solidarity  and  their  purpose  to  collaborate  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  said  solidarity  is  based ; 

"Second.  That  faithful  to  the  above-men- 
tioned principles  and  to  their  absolute  sover- 
eignty, they  reaffirm  their  decision  to  maintain 
them  and  to  defend  them  against  all  foreign 
intervention  or  activity  that  may  threaten 
them  .  .  ."15 

We  soon  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
progress  we  had  made  in  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Lima.  The  outbreak  of  war,  which, 
as  we  had  stated  in  Buenos  Aires,  "affects  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  all  civilized  peoples  and 
endangers  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  which  constitute  the  American  ideal  and 
the  standard  of  American  international  pol- 
icy," 15a  found  us  ready  with  common  machin- 
ery for  immediate  cooperative  action  to  serve 
our  common  ends.  Inside  of  three  weeks  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  meeting  in 
Panama.  A  declaration  of  neutrality  of  the 
American  republics  was  approved,  and  an 
inter-American  neutrality  committee  created, 
and  an  inter- American  economic  and  financial 
advisory  committee  set  up  to  study  economic 
problems  resulting  from  the  war.18 


"See  the  Press  Releases  of  December  24,  1938  (Vol. 
XIX,  No.  482),  pp.  474-475. 

"*  Treaty  Series  No.  922. 

18  See  the  Bulletin  of  October  7,  1939  ( Vol.  I,  No.  15), 
pp.  324-328. 


The  political  aspect  of  inter- American  rel 
tions  therefore  can  be  described  as  strong  ai 
growing  in  scope  and  adequacy.  It  is  by  ] 
means  fully  developed.  However  it  presents 
dynamic  system  unfettered  by  complex  leg 
formulas  designed  to  prescribe  in  advance 
the  event  the  course  the  Americas  must  tal 
Under  its  provision  for  consultation  and  guid 
by  the  broad  principles  laid  down  in  treati 
and  conventions  for  maintaining  peace,  t 
American  republics  are  free  to  create  tho 
agencies  and  adopt  such  common  policy  of  a 
tion  as  the  exigencies  of  international  develo 
ments  may  call  for. 

Economic  inter-Americanism  is  confront 
with  tangible  and  formidable  barriers.  Most 
the  other  republics  are  to  a  far  greater  degr 
than  the  United  States  dependent  upon  foreij 
trade.  The  physical  characteristics  of  our  Ian 
have  made  our  economic  systems  in  part  coi 
petitive  and  in  part  complementary.  In  ad< 
tion,  instead  of  widely  diversified  producti 
the  exports  of  most  republics  consist  in  the  ma 
of  one  or  two  commodities.  Industry  in  t 
other  republics,  generally  speaking,  is  in  t 
embryonic  stage.  Like  the  United  States  in  t 
nineteenth  century  they  have  received  large  i 
vestments  of  foreign  capital,  much  of  it  on  t 
unsound  basis  of  maximum  consideration  f 
the  foreign  investor  and  minimum  considerati 
for  the  permanent  development  of  the  count] 
The  traditional  position  of  the  debtor  natic 
obliged  to  depend  on  a  surplus  of  exports 
service  its  debt,  has  been  the  lot  of  most  of  t 
American  republics.  The  United  States  ai 
Great  Britain  have  been  the  chief  investors 
South  America.  During  the  great  depress! 
many  South  American  countries  took  protecti 
steps  to  insulate  themselves  against  sudden  d 
location  of  the  world's  money  in  trade  marke 
These  moves  took  the  form  of  exchange  contn 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  stimulation  of  n< 
enterprises  designed  to  make  them  more  se 
contained  on  the  other.  Many  of  these  ui 
lateral  developments  were  merely  in  their  initi 
stages  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Sin 
larly,  the  advent  of  war  last  fall  found  arrang 
ments  for  inter- American  economic  cooperati' 
developed  not  far  beyond  the  elementary  sta| 
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[though  economic  policies  in  several  states  had 
repared  the  way  for  progress  in  cooperative 
fort. 

Basically,  the  problem  of  inter- American  eco- 
omic  cooperation  is  not  so  much  one  of  imme- 
iately  expanding  United  States  sales  as  the 
ecessity  of  finding  new  and  adequate  markets 
>r  the  exports  of  the  other  American  republics. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  absorb 
irge  amounts  of  noncompetitive  exports,  such 
s  coffee  from  Brazil;  it  is  when  we  face  the 
roblem  of  competitive  exports  that  inter- 
jnerican  trade  relations  become  most  compli- 
ited. 

Our  Government  continues  to  give  earnest 
onsideration  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
uestion.  The  reciprocal-trade-agreements  act 
as  led  to  the  conclusion  of  mutually  beneficial 
rade  agreements  with  11  of  the  other  American 
epublics.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ointed  out  in  a  speech  given  before  the  Eighth 
imerican  Scientific  Congress  that  there  is  a 
lefinite  need  for  "exploring  the  possibilities 
or  greater  agricultural  production  in  Latin 
Lmerica  of  tropical  and  semitropical  products 
hat  the  United  States  needs  and  can  readily  im- 
»ort  in  substantial  quantities  .  .  .  such  articles 
s  rubber,  quinine,  abaca,  kapok,  rotenone  and 
ther  insecticides,  tea,  cocoa,  camphor,  and  trop- 
eal  hardwoods.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
ars  are  spent  by  this  country  each  year  for  such 
ommodities  as  these,  imported  for  the  most 
)art  from  distant  areas  outside  this  hemisphere, 
for  such  a  purpose  some  thought  has  been  given 

0  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  institute 
>f  tropical  agriculture  in  some  Latin  American 
:ountry  where  facilities  for  tropical  research 
ire  suitable." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  also  re- 
jently  pursued  a  policy  of  investigating  oppor- 
;unities  for  the  development  of  production  in 
he  other  American  republics  of  noncompetitive 
?oods  suitable  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

1  modest  amount  of  direct  aid  for  useful  de- 
velopment programs  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  credits,  directed  primarily 
:oward  assisting  the  export  of  the  necessary 
machinery,  equipment,  and  materials  from  the 
United  States.    Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
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dor,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Paraguay 
have  availed  themselves  of  such  credits.  An- 
other form  of  economic  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  has  been  the  development  of 
the  policy  of  loans  of  the  services  of  civilian 
experts  and  technicians  of  this  Government  to 
the  governments  of  the  American  republics. 
Under  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  this  effect 
the  President  has  detailed  to  the  other  American 
republics,  upon  their  invitation,  experts  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

Vigorous  and  intelligent  cooperative  efforts 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  described  previously 
have  been  carried  on  since  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee's  creation  last  fall.  By  its  broad 
terms  of  reference  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  deal  not  only  with  immediate  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  dislocations  of  the  war,  but  also 
to  engage  in  long-range  planning  of  reorgani- 
zation of  inter-American  economic  life  on  a 
permanent  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

Two  concrete  results  have  emerged  from  their 
wide  and  detailed  study.  First,  the  creation  of 
a  five-member  commission  to  encourage  and 
study  developments  of  mixed  enterprises  con- 
sisting of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
local  owners  and  management  on  the  other  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  production  in  the 
other  American  republics  of  noncompetitive 
goods  readily  marketable  in  the  United  States. 
Secondly,  the  Committee  recommended  in  Feb- 
ruary to  the  21  republics  the  establishment  of 
an  inter- American  bank.  On  April  16,  the  de- 
finitive texts  of  an  international  convention, 
charter,  and  bylaws  relating  to  the  proposed 
bank  were  adopted.17  On  May  10  the  draft 
convention  was  opened  for  signature,  and  to 
date  nine  nations — Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States — 
have  signed. 

The  nations  of  the  new  world  stand  united, 
ready  to  pay  whatever  price  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  their  political  independence  through 
cooperative  effort.    And  they   recognize   that 


"  See  the  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  46), 
pp.  512-522. 
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political  independence  presupposes  economic  se- 
curity. The  distortion  created  by  the  war  mag- 
nifies the  complexity  of  the  economic  task  be- 
yond all  precedent,  but  the  will  and  the  skill 
to  meet  it  are  at  hand. 

Weaved  through  every  political  and  economic 
relationship  is  the  third  type  of  contact  the  na- 
tion has  with  another.  The  people  behind  the 
governments  are  the  ultimate  determinators  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  political  and  economical 
cooperative  efforts.  Their  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding are  the  essentials  in  any  interna- 
tional relationship.  Therefore,  although  the 
results  cannot  be  directly  measured  in  terms  of 
political  pacts  or  on  the  balance  sheet  of  trade, 
cultural  and  intellectual  interchange  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  To  understand  the  funda- 
mental problems  in  inter- American  cultural  re- 
lations we  should  remember  that  the  culture  of 
the  United  States  derives  from  northern  Eu- 
rope; that  of  the  other  American  republics 
from  the  Mediterranean  area.  Wide  differences 
in  language,  social  institutions,  and  patterns  of 
thought  have  resulted.  Cultural  relationships 
with  the  mother  countries  in  Europe  have  con- 
tinued in  the  Western  Hemisphere  long  after 
the  political  bonds  were  severed.  In  the  World 
War  the  virtual  break  in  cultural  relations  with 
Europe  resulted  in  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  American  republics  in  themselves.  After 
the  war,  however,  the  cultural  ties  with  Europe 
were  soon  reestablished.  Today  we  are  again 
thrown  on  our  own  intellectual  resources  with 
all  the  implications  and  all  the  possibilities  that 
may  arise  from  this  cultural  reorientation. 

Fortunately  in  the  past  12  years  numerous 
cooperative  developments  have  occurred  in  the 
field  of  cultural  relations.  First,  the  creation  of 
a  "Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation"  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  1928.  This  organiza- 
tion serves  as  a  center  of  information  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  exchanges  between  the  repub- 
lics. Due  in  part  to  its  stimulating  influence, 
12  countries  now  possess  official  Committees  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, Haiti,  Mexico,  Peru,  El  Salvador,  and  Uru- 
guay.   Further  impetus  to  the  establishment  of 


organizations  and  procedures  for  cultural  ex- 
change was  given  by  the  First  Inter- American 
Conference  of  National  Committees  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
January  1939.  This  Conference  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  American 
republics.  As  an  indication  of  the  importance 
now  given  to  inter-American  cooperation  in  the 
cultural  field,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  over 
one-third  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  Lima 
come  under  this  heading. 

In  our  country  innumerable  institutions  exist 
to  promote  cultural  interchange  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  other  peoples.  The  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  of  America  on  In- 
ternational Intellectual  Cooperation,  as  an  un- 
official body,  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
association  with  the  committees  of  the  other 
republics.  Until  July  1938  no  agency  in  our 
Government  existed  to  coordinate  and  stimu- 
late the  efforts  of  private  institutions.  At  that 
time  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  was 
created  in  the  Department  of  State.  In  the 
words  of  the  departmental  order  it  was  to  have 
"general  charge  of  official  international  activi- 
ties of  this  Department  with  respect  to  cultural 
relations,  embracing  the  exchange  of  professors, 
teachers,  and  students;  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  music,  art,  literature,  and  other  intellectual 
and  cultural  attainments;  the  formulation  and 
distribution  of  libraries  of  representative  works 
of  the  United  States  and  suitable  translations 
thereof;  the  preparations  for  and  management 
of  the  participation  by  this  Government  in  in- 
ternational expositions  in  this  field ;  supervision 
of  participation  by  this  Government  in  inter- 
national radio  broadcasts;  encouragement  of  a 
closer  relationship  between  unofficial  organiza- 
tions of  this  and  of  foreign  governments  en- 
gaged in  cultural  and  intellectual  activities; 
and,  generally,  the  dissemination  abroad  of  the 
representative  intellectual  and  cultural  works 
of  the  United  States  and  the  improvement  and 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  our  cultural  rela- 
tions with  other  countries."  18 


18  See  the  Press  Releases  of  July  30,  1938  (Vol.  XIX, 
No.  461),  p.  66. 
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The  work  of  the  Department  of  State  in  cul- 
ral  relations  is  not  "propagandists"  in  the 
pular  sense  of  the  term,  which  carries  with 
implications  of  penetration,  imposition,  and 
ilateralism.  If  its  endeavors  are  to  be  di- 
eted toward  the  development  of  a  truer  and 
>re  realistic  understanding  between  the  peo- 
3  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other 
tions,  it  is  believed  that  such  a  goal  can  most 
rely  be  attained  by  a  program  which  is  den- 
sely educational  in  character  and  which  em- 
asizes  the  essential  reciprocity  of  cultural 
ations. 

At  home,  the  Department  of  State  has  sought 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  many  private 
encies  in  this  field.  In  the  fall  of  1939  ap- 
oximately  1,000  responsible  leaders  of  educa- 
m  and  cultural  activities  came  to  Washington 
?m  all  parts  of  the  United  States  at  their  own 
pense  to  attend  four  conferences  on  inter- 
nerican  relations  in  the  fields  of  art,  music, 
ucation,  and  on  publications  and  libraries. 
>pies  of  a  survey  sponsored  by  the  National 
>mmittee  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
ternational  Intellectual  Cooperation  on  what 
d  been  previously  accomplished  were  made 
ailable  to  each  person. 

Of  the  four  conferences,  the  largest  was  in 
e  field  of  education,  attended  by  over  600 
liege  and  university  presidents  and  other  in- 
llectual  leaders  from  46  States.  Ways  and 
jans  of  increasing  scholarships  for  students 
Dm  the  other  republics,  hospitality  for  visit- 
er students,  exchange  of  articles  and  publica- 
ms,  cooperation  in  medical  education  and 
alth  activities,  discussion  of  Latin-American 
adies  in  secondary  schools  and  universities 
;re  considered.  The  conference  on  publica- 
)ns  and  libraries  assembled  200  representa- 
?es  of  leading  publishing  houses,  libraries, 
id  journals  and  discussed  means  of  the  wider 
ssemination  of  the  literature  of  the  various 
publics.  The  conference  on  art  gave  con- 
leration  to  the  question  of  making  art  re- 
urces  of  the  various  countries  more  readily 
ailable.  The  conference  on  music,  attended 
'  a  distinguished  group  of  leaders  in  the  field, 
plored  the  possibilities  of  a  fuller  exchange 
'  musical  interests.    Continuation   commit- 
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tees  were  set  up  to  study  the  suggestions  made 
at  the  conferences  and  to  assign  projects  to 
appropriate  agencies  for  action.  The  work  is 
going  ahead. 

Further,  in  order  to  provide  liaison  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  numerous 
private  agencies,  a  small  general  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Department  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  counsel  of  this 
committee  has  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations. 

A  second  committee  has  also  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  to  aid  the  Department  in  car- 
rying out  the  exchange  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents provided  by  the  Buenos  Aires  conference. 
Two  graduate  students  or  teachers  and  one 
professor  are  to  be  exchanged  between  each  of 
the  signatories  under  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- American  Cul- 
tural Relations.19  Funds  have  been  made 
available  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  during 
the  current  year. 

In  all  three  lines  of  inter- American  relations 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made.  Politi- 
cally and  economically  we  now  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  deal  in  a  logical  fashion  with  our 
problems.  Culturally  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  sympathetically  conscious  of  the  civi- 
lization and  peoples  who  make  up  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  most  clear  and  solid  fact 
that  emerges  from  inter- American  relations  to- 
day is  that  suspicion  has  been  replaced  by  co- 
operation, fear  and  hostility  by  a  feeling  of 
friendship. 

Inter-American  relations  today  are  based  on 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  they 
are  designed  to  preserve.  The  American  repub- 
lics believe  in  democracy  and  therefore  apply  it 
in  united  rather  than  unilateral  action.  There 
is  no  need  to  hide  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand  in  tortuous  "party  lines,"  anonymous 
"fellow  travelers,"  or  furtively  armed  forces. 
We  do  not  seek  to  undermine,  but  rather  to  un- 
derstand. We  have  no  desire  to  make  ourselves 
a  "master  race"  or  "master  hemisphere."  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  united  in  our  determina- 
tion not  to  be  mastered.    If,  as  Secretary  Hull 
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envisaged  in  a  recent  speech,  the  tragic  debacle 
in  the  Old  World  leaves  to  us  in  the  New  World 
the  responsibility  of  guarding  the  achievements 
of  western  civilization  we  must  not,  we  shall  not 
fail  that  trust. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
BRAZIL 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  15] 

The  following  cablegram  from  the  President 
of  Brazil,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  was  delivered  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  June  14,  and  was 
given  to  the  President  by  the  Department : 

"June  13, 1940. 
"Brazilian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
"Speech  delivered  June  11  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  contradictory  to  that  of  President 
Roosevelt  whose  speech  I  had  not  read  at  that 
time.    My  speech  is  a  warning,  a  call  to  reality, 
addressed  to  Brazilians  and  which  might  cause 
surprise  only  to  persons  devoted  to  routine,  not 
to  a  far-seeing  mind  like  that  of  Roosevelt,  who 
is  liberal  minded,  progressive  and  forward  look- 
ing, crying  out  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent regarding  perils  which  threaten  America 
and  who  knows  that  Brazil  will  not  fail  him  in 
loyalty. 

Getulio  Vargas" 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  TOUR  OF  THE  ALL 
AMERICA  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

[Released  to  the  press  June  14] 

Mr.  Leopold  Stokowski  and  his  manager,  Mr. 
Michael  Myerberg,  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  June  12  to  inform  him  that  plans  had 
been  completed  for  the  tour  of  South  America 
of  the  All  America  Youth  Orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Stokowski.  The  Secretary 
reiterated  his  recognition  of  the  contribution 
which  the  interchange  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments in  music  can  make  to  the  development  of 
understanding  and  good  will  among  the  coun- 


tries of  this  hemisphere.  He  expressed  to  Mi 
Stokowski  and  Mr.  Myerberg  his  good  wishe 
for  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  tour. 


The  Far  East 


JAPANESE  BOMBINGS  OF 
CHUNGKING 

[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  corresponded 
in  regard  to  reports  of  the  bombing  of  Chunj 
king  on  June  12,  the  Secretary  of  State  sai 
that  according  to  information  which  hi 
reached  the  Department  from  official  and  ui 
official  sources,  Chungking  has  been  extensive! 
bombed  on  each  of  several  recent  days  and  o 
June  12  was  intensively  and  indiscriminate] 
bombed  by  more  than  100  Japanese  planes ;  ths 
casualties  of  June  12  among  the  civil  popula< 
will  probably  number  several  hundred;  ths 
various  buildings  of  the  American  Methodi 
Mission,  including  a  church,  were  damaged  t 
concussion;  and  that  two  groups  of  Japanei 
planes  flew  over  the  American  Embassy  pren 
ises  but  no  bombs  fell  in  the  immediate  vicinil 
of  the  Embassy.  The  Secretary  added  that  tl 
attitude  and  the  position  of  the  people  and  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  toward  rut] 
less  bombings  of  civilian  populations  have  bee 
made  abundantly  and  frequently  clear  and  thi 
we  wholeheartedly  condemn  such  practio 
wherever  and  whenever  they  occur. 


General 


REGULATIONS  REGARDING  IMMIGRi 
TION  VISAS  FOR  CANADIAN  AN 
MEXICAN  COMMUTERS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  ne 
regulations;    dealing    with    commuters    froi 
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Canada  and  Mexico.  The  new  regulations  be- 
ome  effective  on  July  1,  1940,  and  thereafter 
Canadian  and  Mexican  commuters  who  have 
ntered  the  United  States  with  immigration 
isas  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
states  without  new  visas  if  they  are  holders 
»f  border  identification  cards  issued  by  the 
mmigration  authorities.  Persons  who  have 
»een  lawfully  admitted  into  the  United  States 
or  permanent  residence  but  who  are  not 
lolders  of  border  identification  cards  may 
ither  obtain  a  reentry  permit  from  the  im- 
uigration  authorities  before  departing  from 
he  United  States  or  apply  for  a  new  immigra- 
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tion  visa  at  an  American  consular  establish- 
ment abroad.  Returning  residents  of  the 
United  States  are  not  subject  to  quota  limita- 
tions when  applying  for  immigration  visas. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  with  respect  to 
nationals  of  a  contiguous  country  who  pass 
from  the  country  of  which  they  are  nationals 
in  direct  transit  through  the  United  States  by 
means  of  a  transportation  line  which  runs 
through  the  territory  or  waters  of  both  coun- 
tries. Such  persons  will  be  permitted  to  pass 
in  direct  transit  through  the  United  States  in 
the  manner  indicated  without  passports  or 
visas. 


Commercial  Policy 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  ECUADOR 


Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  June  15 
hat  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
711  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Ecuador  concluded  August  6,  1938, 
md  effective  October  23,  1938,20  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Ecuador  had  given  notice  to  the  Gov- 
srnment  of  the  United  States  that,  with  a  view 
;o  maintaining  the  exchange  value  of  the  Sucre, 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ire,  to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  im- 
ports into  Ecuador  of  certain  articles  which  are 
included  in  schedule  I  of  that  agreement. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  proposed 
that  during  the  next  6  months  imports  of  the 
following  articles  from  all  countries  be  re- 
stricted to  a  total  not  in  excess,  on  an  annual 
basis,  of  50  percent  of  the  average  annual  im- 
ports of  those  articles  during  the  4  years 
1936-39,  inclusive : 


Ecuadoran  tariff 
item 


Ex  13  a 
30- 

87__ 
Ex  277. 

644. 

650. 

687. 

900. 


1086  (b)._ 


Description  of  article 


Hog  lard. 

Preserved  sardines,  in  any  form  or 
preparation. 

Pure  wheat  flour,  in  any  container. 

All  prepared  liquid  paints,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  including  those 
called  enamels  and  lacquers,  not 
provided  for  in  section  6. 

Mechanical  specie  counters;  cash 
registers;  calculating  machines;  ac- 
counting machines;  spare  parts  for 
all  such  machines. 

Sewing  machines,  in  general,  with  or 
without  covers,  called  table  or 
cabinet  machines,  for  seamstresses 
and  tailors. 

(a)  Automobiles  up  to  600  dollars  in 
value. 

(b)  From  601  to  900  dollars. 

(c)  901  dollars  and  above. 

Oilcloth  with  a  base  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fibres,  and  imitation 
leather,  for  furniture,  vehicles,  and 
tapestry,  including  table  covers. 

Stockings  and  socks,  for  men  and 
women  (of  silk  or  artificial  silk). 


'Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  133. 


Taking  into  consideration   the   serious  ex- 
change situation  faced  by  Ecuador  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time  due  to  export  difficulties  and  excessive 
imports,  which  have  resulted  in  currency  de- 
preciation and  considerable  exports  of  gold, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  the  above  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador. 

The  restrictions  adopted  by  the  Ecuadoran 
Government  will  be  imposed  for  the  first  3 
months  of  the  6-month  period  in  the  form  of 
quotas  allocated  to  individual  countries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  percentage  of  the  imports  of 
each  restricted  article  which  were  supplied  dur- 
ing the  4  years  1936-39.  In  the  case  of  quotas 
not  filled  during  the  first  3  months,  the  unused 
portions  will  be  distributed  during  the  second 
3  months  among  those  countries  which  have 


filled  their  quotas  during  the  former  period. 

As  a  further  measure  to  bring  imports 
within  the  country's  present  exchange  avail- 
abilities, the  Government  of  Ecuador  is  also 
increasing  immediately  customs  duties  on  a 
number  of  items  not  included  in  schedule  I  of 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Such  increased  duties,  however,  will  not  be  ap- 
plied to  imports  for  which  export  documents 
have  been  approved  by  Ecuadoran  consuls 
prior  to  or  on  June  15, 1940. 

Details  regarding  the  increased  duties  as 
well  as  the  quota  restrictions  will  be  made 
available  to  interested  persons  through  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 


Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Changes  in  the  Foreign  Service  since  Jime  8, 
194.0  : 

Alexander  V.  Dye,  of  New  York,  Foreign 
Service  officer  designated  as  commercial  attache 
at  London,  England,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  duty  and  detailed  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

John  R.  Minter,  of  North  Carolina,  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Department  of  State,  has  been  desig- 
nated first  secretary  of  legation  at  Canberra, 
Australia. 

Gerhard  Gade,  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  second 
secretary  of  legation  and  consul  at  Quito,  Ecua- 
dor, has  been  designated  second  secretary  of 
legation  and  consul  at  San  Salvador,  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  now 
serving  in  the  Department  of  State,  has  been 
designated  second  secretary  of  embassy  at  San- 
tiago, Chile. 

R.  Borden  Reams,  of  Luthersburg,  Pa.,  consul 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has  been  designated 


second  secretary  of  legation  at  Copenhagen  and 
will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Elbridge  Durbrow,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
now  serving  in  the  Department  of  State,  has 
been  designated  second  secretary  of  embassy 
at  Rome,  Italy. 

The  American  consulate  at  Ensenada,  Mexico, 
is  being  transferred  to  Tijuana,  Mexico,  effective 
after  July  1, 1940.  Gerald  A.  Mokma,  of  Leigh- 
ton,  Iowa,  consul  at  Ensenada,  Mexico,  has  been 
assigned  as  consul  at  Tijuana,  Mexico. 

Walter  W.  Hoffmann,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  third  secretary  of  legation  and  vice  con- 
sul at  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Hong  Kong. 

W.  Garland  Richardson,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
vice  consul  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  has  been  assigned 
as  vice  consul  at  Dairen,  Manchuria. 

Lampton  Berry,  of  Columbia,  Miss.,  vice  con- 
sul at  Durban,  Union  of  South  Africa,  has  been 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Calcutta,  India. 

John  C.  Pool,  of  Middletown,  Del.,  vice  con- 
sul at  Hong  Kong,  has  been  designated  third 
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;cretary  of  legation  and  vice  consul  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  and  will  serve  in  dual  capacity. 

Herbert  P.  Fales,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  vice 
msul  at  Vienna,  Germany,  has  been  assigned 
3  vice  consul  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Norris  S.  Haselton,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
ow  serving  in  the  Department  of  State,  has 
een  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Calcutta,  India. 

The  assignment  of  B.  Miles  Hammond,  of 
outh  Carolina,  as  vice  consul  at  Naples,  Italy, 
as  been  canceled.  Mr.  Hammond  has  now 
sen  assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Halifax,  Nova 
cotia. 

The  officers  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
'oreign  Service  School  since  March  5,  1940, 
ave  now  received  the  following  assignments: 
Niles  W.  Bond,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  assigned 
s  vice  consul  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 
William  O.  Boswell,  of  New  Florence,  Pa., 
ssigned  as  vice  consul  at  Vienna,  Germany. 
Donald  W.  Brown,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  desig- 
ated  third  secretary  of  embassy  and  vice  con- 
ll  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  and  will  serve  in  dual 
ipacity. 

Charles  R.  Burrows,  of  Willard,  Ohio,  desig- 
ated  third  secretary  of  legation  and  vice  consul 
;  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  will  serve  in  dual 
ipacity. 

V.  Lansing  Collins,  2d,  of  New  York,  N.  Y, 
ssigned  as  vice  consul  at  Batavia,  Java,  Neth- 
•lands  Indies. 

Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3d,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  as- 
gned  as  vice  consul  at  Hankow,  China. 
Nicholas  Feld,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  assigned 
3  vice  consul  at  Madras,  India. 
William  N.  Fraleigh,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  desig- 
ned third  secretary  of  legation  and  vice  con- 
il  at  Athens,  Greece,  and  will  serve  in  dual 
ipacity. 

Fulton  Freeman,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  as- 
gned  as  language  officer  at  the  Embassy, 
eiping,  China. 

Boies  C.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  assigned 
3  vice  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy. 
Richard  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
ssigned  as  vice  consul  at  Brisbane,  Australia. 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Chicago,  111.,  des- 
jnated  third  secretary  of  legation  and  vice 


consul  at  Baghdad,  Iraq,  and  will  serve  in  dual 
capacity. 

Delano  McKelvey,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
assigned  as  vice  consul  at  Vigo,  Spain. 

Robert  C.  Strong,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  assigned  as 
vice  consul  at  Durban,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Oscar  C.  Harper,  of  Texas,  vice  consul  at 
Ensenada,  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  vice  con- 
sul at  Tijuana,  Mexico. 

Alfonso  F.  Yepis,  of  Arizona,  vice  consul  at 
Ensenada,  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  vice  con- 
sul at  Tijuana,  Mexico. 

Henry  T.  Dwyer,  of  Rhode  Island,  vice  con- 
sul at  Agua  Prieta,  Mexico,  has  been  appointed 
vice  consul  at  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

James  C.  Powell,  Jr.,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  vice 
consul  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  has  been  appointed 
vice  consul  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Robert  Jakes,  3d,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  vice 
consul  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil. 

William  H.  Christensen,  of  Wilmot,  S.  Dak., 
clerk  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  has  been  appointed 
vice  consul  at  Barbados,  British  West  Indies. 


Publications 


Depaktment  of  State 

Special  Mexican  Claims  Commission  Under  the  Act 
of  Congress  Approved  April  10,  1935 :  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  decisions  showing  the  reasons 
for  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  the  claims.  Ar- 
bitration Series  7.  Publication  1445.  iv,  712  pp.  $1.25 
(cloth). 

The  Trade  Agreements  Program :  Countries  With 
Which  Trade  Agreements  Are  in  Effect,  and  With 
Which  Negotiations  Have  Been  Announced  as  of  April 
10,  1940.  Map  Series  7.  Publication  1449.  18%  in. 
high  x  37  In.  wide  on  paper  28  in.  x  40  in.     100. 

Reciprocal  Trade :  Agreement  and  Supplementary  Ex- 
change of  Notes  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Turkey. — Signed  at  Ankara  April  1,  1939;  pro- 
claimed April  5,  1939,  and  effective  provisionally  May 
5,  1939;  effective  definitively  November  20,  1939;  sup- 
plementary proclamation  November  30, 1989.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  No.  163.    Publication  1465.    33  pp.    50. 

The  Reciprocal-Trade-Agreements  Program  of  the 
United  States.  Commercial  Policy  Series  64.  Publica- 
tion 1470.     7  pp. 

Diplomatic  List,  June  1940.  Publication  1471.  ii,  90 
pp.    Subscription,  $1  a  year ;  single  copy,  10£. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


EDUCATION 

International  Act  Concerning  Intellectual 
Cooperation 

Egypt — Union  of  South  Africa 

The  American  Ambassador  to  France  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  despatch 
dated  May  27, 1940,  a  copy  of  a  note  dated  May 
23, 1940,  from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
together  with  its  enclosures,  mimeographed, 
certified  copies  of  the  proces-verbaux  of  the  de- 
posit of  the  instruments  of  ratification  by  Egypt 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  the  Interna- 
tional Act  Concerning  Intellectual  Cooperation 
signed  at  Paris  on  December  3, 1938.  The  rati- 
fication by  Egypt  was  deposited  on  February 
28, 1940,  and  that  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
on  April  30,  1940.  (See  the  Bulletin  for  May 
11, 1940,  Vol.  II,  No.  46,  p.  511.) 

COMMERCE 

Trade  Agreement  With  Ecuador  (Executive 
Agreement  Series  No.  133) 

An  announcement  regarding  the  imposition 
by  Ecuador  of  certain  restrictions  on  imports 
into  that  country  under  the  provisions  of  article 
VII  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Ecuador,  signed  August  6,  1938,  and 
effective  October  23, 1938,  appears  in  this  Bulle- 
tin under  the  heading  "Commercial  Policy." 

LABOR 

Conventions  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference 

On  June  14,  1940,  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  4  draft  conventions  and  10 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  twenty-fifth  session 
(Geneva,  June  8-28, 1939) .  The  message  from 
the  President  to  the  Congress  is  quoted  below: 
670 


"To   the   Congress  of   the   United  States  of 
America: 

"The  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  ap-, 
proved  June  19,  1934,  authorized  me  to  accept 
membership  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Pursuant  to  that  authorization,  I  accepted 
such  membership  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

"Representatives  of  this  Government  and  of 
American  employers  and  American  labor  at- 
tended the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,  June 
8  to  28, 1939.  That  Conference  adopted  4  draft 
conventions  and  10  recommendations,  to  wit: 

"The  recommendation  (No.  57)  concerning 
vocational  training; 

"The  draft  convention  (No.  64)  concerning 
the  regulation  of  written  contracts  of  employ- 
ment of  indigenous  workers; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  58)  concerning 
the  maximum  length  of  written  contracts  of 
employment  of  indigenous  workers; 

"The  draft  convention  (No.  65)  concerning 
penal  sanctions  for  breaches  of  contracts  of 
employment  by  indigenous  workers; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  59)  concerning 
labor  inspectorates  for  indigenous  workers; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  60)  concerning 
apprenticeship ; 

"The  draft  convention  (No.  66)  concerning 
the  recruitment,  placing,  and  conditions  of 
labor  of  migrants  for  employment; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  61)  concerning 
the  recruitment,  placing,  and  conditions  oi 
labor  of  migrants  for  employment; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  62)  concerning 
cooperation  between  states  relating  to  the  re- 
cruitment, placing,  and  conditions  of  labor  oi 
migrants  for  employment; 

"The  draft  convention  (No.  67)  concerning 
the  regulation  of  hours  of  work  and  rest  pe- 
riods in  road  transport; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  63)  concerning 
individual  control  books  in  road  transport; 

"The  recommendation  (No.  64)  concerning 
the  regulation  of  night  work  in  road  transport; 
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The  recommendation   (No.  65)  concerning 

methods  of  regulating  hours  of  work  in  road 

isport ; 

The  recommendation   (No.  66)   concerning 

;  periods  of  professional  drivers  of  private 

icles. 

In  becoming  a  member  of  the  International 
>or  Organization,  pursuant  to  a  joint  reso- 
on  of  the  Congress  approved  June  19, 1934, 
i  Government  assumed  the  following  under- 
ing  in  regard  to  such  draft  conventions  and 
immendations : 

'Each  of  the  members  undertakes  that  it 
I  within  the  period  of  1  year  at  most  from 
closing  of  the  session  of  the  conference,  or  if 
s  impossible  owing  to  exceptional  circum- 
aces  to  do  so  within  the  period  of  1  year,  then 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  and  in  no 
e  later  than  18  months  from  the  closing  of  the 
jion  of  the  conference,  bring  the  recommen- 
ion  or  draft  convention  before  the  authority 
luthorities  within  whose  competence  the  mat- 
lies  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  or  other 
ion  (art.  19  (405),  par.  5,  Constitution  of 
International  Labor  Organization). 
'In  the  case  of  a  federal  state,  the  power  of 
ich  to  enter  into  conventions  on  labor  mat- 
8  is  subject  to  limitations,  it  shall  be  in  the 


discretion  of  that  government  to  treat  a  draft 
convention  to  which  such  limitations  apply  as  a 
recommendation  only,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
article  with  respect  to  recommendations  shall 
apply  in  such  case  (art.  19  (405),  par.  9,  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation) .' 

"In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  undertak- 
ing, the  above-named  4  draft  conventions  and 
10  recommendations  are  herewith  submitted  to 
the  Congress  with  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  its  enclosures,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Congress  is  invited. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
"The  White  House, 
Jime  U,  1940." 


Legislation 


Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation,  State  De- 
partment, 1941 :  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  State,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  amounting  to  $7,500  [International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Great  Britain]. 
(H.   Doc.  815,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)      2  pp.     50. 
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The  American  Republics 


INTER-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House 


ileased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  17] 

There  will  be  held  this  afternoon  a  meet- 
l  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
piculture,  and  Commerce,  in  order  to  con- 
ide  the  study  of  the  research  which  has  been 
gently  undertaken  during  recent  months 
;o  the  most  effective  manner  of  disposing 
ofitably  of  export  surpluses  in  the  Western 
anisphere. 

rhis  study  will  include  the  investigation  of 
)  problem   as  it  affects  the   American   re- 


publics as  well  as  such  other  countries  as  may 
be  confronting  a  similar  situation  and  as  may 
desire  to  join  with  the  American  nations  in 
an  efficacious  solution  of  it. 

The  final  study  in  the  form  of  a  report  with 
recommendations  will  be  submitted  at  once  to 
the  President. 

If  it  i9  approved  by  the  President,  the  report 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  other  American  gov- 
ernments in  order  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
views  and  their  suggestions. 


Statement  by  the  President 


Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  21] 

Our  discussions  have  gone  forward  in  re- 
rd  to  action  designed  to  advance  the  eco- 
tnic  relationships  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
tiere  and  to  create  new  means  and  bases  of 
momic  cooperation  among  the  American 
publics.  In  some  of  its  essential  features, 
s  program  of  cooperative  economic  action 
the  American  republics,  and  possibly  by 
ler  countries,  is  being  undertaken  in  re- 
)nse  to  new — but,  we  hope,  temporary — 
pelopments  in  international  relations.  It  is 
t  intended  to  replace  the  program  of  recip- 
;al  trade  agreements  which  has  been  stead- 
stly  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the 
rited  States.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
)  basic  principles  of  that  program  offer  the 


most  effective  basis  for  mutually  beneficial 
economic  relations  among  nations,  and  we  are 
determined  to  work,  as  circumstances  permit, 
for  their  fullest  possible  application. 

The  program  of  action  now  being  formu- 
lated involves  a  proposal,  which  is  being 
placed  before  the  American  governments  for 
their  consideration,  to  create  by  mutual  agree- 
ment an  appropriate  inter- American  organiza- 
tion for  dealing  with  certain  basic  problems 
of  their  trade  relations,  including  an  effective 
system  of  joint  marketing  of  the  important 
staple  exports  of  the  American  republics. 

We  intend  also  to  proceed  promptly  and 
vigorously  through  many  existing  agencies  to 
deal  with  various  immediate  difficulties  now 
facing    some    American    republics.      Appro- 
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priate  legislative  proposals  necessary  to  make 
possible  certain  of  the  operations  in  connection 
with  the  projected  program  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  due  course. 

These  measures  are  a  part  of  a  program  of 
economic  defense  designed  to  supplement  our 
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military  defense  program.  They  are  intenc 
as  a  further  safeguard  for  the  peace  of  t 
hemisphere  and  as  a  means  of  protecting  < 
economy  and  the  economies  of  the  other  Ami 
can  republics  from  the  repercussions  of  the  ( 
turbed  international  situation. 


Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Berle 1 


[Released  to  the  press  June  22] 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  President  has 
announced  work  upon  a  far-reaching  plan  for 
the  economic  defense  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  reasons  why  this  was  done  are,  of  course, 
clear. 

The  first  rests  on  the  simple  fact  that  just  now 
communications  are  cut  off  between  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  great  bulk  of  Europe.  There 
are  blockading  squadrons  lying  across  the  sea 
lanes.  Even  were  the  sea  lanes  clear,  most  of 
Europe  is  involved  in  war,  and  conditions  are 
so  disturbed  that  ordinary  trade  is  impossible. 
What  is  worse,  even  when  military  operations 
end,  Europe  has  spent  its  substance  on  war  and 
munitions  of  war  and  has  only  a  shattered  rem- 
nant of  her  once  splendid  production  to  use  in 
payment  for  the  goods  she  has  customarily  had 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  more 
than  half  of  South  American  exports  go  to 
Europe,  not  to  mention  a  considerable  amount 
of  our  own  surpluses,  it  is  plain  that  the  cutting 
off  of  these  markets,  if  it  continues,  will  occa- 
sion very  great  economic  distress. 

The  second  reason  is  equally  plain,  though  it 
is  not  quite  as  obvious  as  a  blockading  gunboat. 
It  is  merely  this.  Europe,  torn  by  war,  inva- 
sion, and  revolution,  with  every  normal  channel 
of  trade  cut  off,  will  be  in  very  considerable 
need  in  the  months  to  come.  It  has  neither 
money  nor  goods  to  satisfy  that  need.  It  will 
endeavor,  therefore,  to  get  what  it  needs  by 
whatever  expedient  it  can  find. 

We  know  what  the  results  of  pressure  trading 
have  been.    We  have  seen  the  political  trade 


1  Delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  22,  1940. 


agreement — usually  an  arrangement  for  lar 
scale  barter — forced  on  one  country  after 
other.  We  have  seen  that  the  weaker  the  co 
try,  the  worse  the  bargain  which  it  can  j 
We  have  also  seen  that  politics  goes  with 
trade,  until  finally  the  weaker  governmenl 
virtually  forced  to  give  up  its  political  in 
pendence  and  perhaps  even  its  sovereign  life 

Finally,  we  know  what  happens  to  a  sir 
businessman,  without  financial  and  other  s 
port,  when  he  tries  to  make  headway  agains 
huge  monopoly  backed  up  by  political  influei 
Every  businessman  in  the  New  World  will  h 
that  position  unless  a  few  commonsense  m< 
ures  are  taken  for  his  protection.  We  ki 
that  the  totalitarian  system  is  in  effect  a  h 
monopoly,  not  restrained  by  any  rules  of  i 
economics,  and  backed  by  the  political  force 
great  governments. 

Even  strong  nations — let  alone  weak  one 
can  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  virtual  subject 
if  they  act  alone.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Eur< 
But  that  lesson  also  teaches  that  if  nations 
together  and  work  together,  and  do  it  in  ti 
they  are  safe. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  : 
also  the  governments  of  our  sister  repuh 
have  realized  this  for  a  long  time.  As  a  re! 
of  this  knowledge  they  came  together  at  Li 
in  December  1938  and  adopted  the  Declarat 
of  Lima,  foreseeing  exactly  this  situation. 
Declaration  of  Lima  states  that  the  21  Ameri 
republics  will  maintain  and  defend  their 
tegrity  and  independence  against  any  agg 
sion  from  outside  the  hemisphere,  direct  or  ii 
rect.  Having  taken  some  part  in  the  L: 
Conference,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  t 
the  American  governments  had  in  mind  the  < 
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nic  danger  as  well  as  the  political.  They 
lized  what  might  happen  if  a  great  Old 
>rld  power,  or  combination  of  powers,  under- 
k  to  force  domination  upon  them,  under  the 
eat  of  wrecking  their  economic  system.  The 
ult  might  actually  endanger  their  inde- 
ldence. 

kfore  than  a  year  ago,  President  Roosevelt, 
aking  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  made  it 
in  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
iperate  in  matters  of  economics  so  that  no 
lerican  nation  need  feel  that  it  had  to  sacri- 
>  its  independence  in  order  to  keep  its  eco- 
nic  system  intact. 

Jast  October,  as  a  result  of  the  consultation 
Lima,  the  21  republics  created  the  Inter- 
aerican  Economic  and  Financial  Advisory 
mmittee,  which  is  now  sitting  in  Washington, 
is  Committee  was  charged  with  studying 
)blems  arising  from  the  war.  Among  these 
)blems  were  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
>m  the  cutting  off  of  these  countries  from  their 
rmal  markets. 

roday  practically  every  country  in  this  hemi- 
lere  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
important  portion  of  its  exports  has  been  cut 
.  Some  55  percent  of  South  American  ex- 
rts  normally  go  to  Europe ;  and  a  large  por- 
n  of  this  customarily  went  to  areas  now 
ltrolled  by  totalitarian  powers. 
k,  careful  reading  of  the  pronouncements, 
rticularly  in  Berlin,  makes  it  plain  that  Ger- 
tny  and  Italy  believe  that  the  distress  occa- 
ned  by  the  loss  of  these  markets  will  be  so 
jat  that  virtually  any  proposal  by  the  conti- 
nt  of  Europe  will  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
irse. 

rhere  is  thus  raised  the  need  for  the  economic 
fense  of  the  hemisphere. 
Before  discussing  measures,  let  me  suggest 
'tain  considerations  which  I  think  are  of  great 
portance. 

Hie  first  is  that  we  have  lived  in  a  world 
lich  is  a  unit.  Supplies  in  this  hemisphere 
ve  normally  been  grown  for  Europe  and  sent 
Europe  because  Europe  needed  them  and  be- 
use  this  hemisphere  needed  or  wanted  things 
lich  Europe  produced.     On  a  basis  of  open 
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commercial  intercourse  this  has  been  mutually 
profitable.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States, 
and,  I  believe,  of  everyone,  that  the  conditions 
which  have  forced  interruption  are  temporary ; 
that  eventually  a  sane  world  will  be  reestab- 
lished ;  and  that  the  normal  trade  channels  will 
be  reopened.  In  adopting  measures  for  eco- 
nomic defense,  there  is  no  need  to  suggest  or 
imply  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  American  republic,  to  go 
into  the  business  of  economic  aggression.  We 
do  not  believe  in  economic  aggression,  either 
for  the  short  pull  or  for  the  long  pull.  What 
we  believe  in,  want,  and  eventually  hope  to  get, 
is  a  free  world  of  free  men,  fed  and  supplied 
by  open  intercourse  and  open  trade. 

Next,  it  is  plain  that  no  country  or  group  of 
countries  needs  to  get  poor,  or  be  forced  into 
trouble,  because  it  has  too  much  of  anything. 
No  one  need  go  hungry  when  there  are  sur- 
pluses temporarily  cut  off  from  the  need  which 
they  normally  supply.  It  is  true  that  trouble- 
some problems  are  raised;  but  those  problems 
are  financial ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  any  prob- 
lem which  rests  merely  on  finance  can  always 
be  solved,  if  people  really  wish  to  solve  it. 
Today,  when  unusual  problems  are  presented, 
unusual  methods  are  needed.  But  there  need 
not  be  distress  or  depression  or  a  state  of  siege 
arising  merely  because  there  are,  for  the  time 
being,  more  goods  in  the  hemisphere  than  can 
find  outlet. 

Likewise,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is 
no  need  whatever  of  bringing  surplus  products 
from  one  American  country,  which  may  have 
too  much  of  them,  to  another  country,  which 
already  has  too  much  of  them.  In  fact,  if 
my  guess  is  correct,  these  so-called  surpluses 
will  not  be  surplus)  commodities  at  all  when 
the  world  finally  gets  down  to  the  terrible 
business  of  clearing  up  the  staggering  ac- 
cumulation of  misery  and  hunger  and  need 
which  will  face  the  Old  World  all  too  soon,  in 
any  event,  and  which  will  increase  with  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  course 
we  have  to  take  becomes  fairly  clear.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  buy  and  store  considerable 
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quantities  of  certain  of  the  key  products  of 
which  this  hemisphere  has  a  surplus  and  for 
which  we  know  there  will  eventually  be  need. 
For  the  United  States,  this  is  not  a  new  idea. 
The  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  been 
conducting  operations  of  that  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  some  years;  and  they  have  worked 
well.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  would  be 
that  the  countries  in  the  hemisphere  need  not 
find  their  economic  life  endangered  because  they 
are  temporarily  cut  off  from  certain  of  their 
markets.  Their  people  will  not  have  to  go  hun- 
gry because  they  have  too  much  of  something. 

Second,  it  is  clear  to  the  countries  in  the  "West- 
ern Hemisphere  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  any  harsh  bargain  in  order 
to  exchange  the  goods  they  produce  for  goods 
they  need.  Specifically,  the  American  nations 
see  no  reason  whatever  for  endangering  their 
national  safety  in  order  to  sell  their  products. 
Least  of  all  does  any  American  nation  believe  it 
necessary  to  run  the  chance  of  falling  under  a 
European  political  system  in  order  to  be  eco- 
nomically safe. 

If  the  United  States  should  purchase  surplus 
commodities  from  other  American  nations  for 
dollars,  those  countries  will  have  dollars  which 
they  can  use  to  buy  supplies  they  need.  A 
dollar  today  is  nothing  more  than  a  claim  on  the 
production  of  the  United  States :  ultimately,  its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  buy  in  the 
United  States  some  part  of  what  this  country 
produces.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  vast  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  expanded  to  levels  far  greater  than 
anything  we  have  yet  seen.  We  are  running 
near  the  level  of  1929;  but  before  the  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  many  countries  in 
Europe  had  increased  their  production  far  above 
that  figure.  No  sane  person  believes  that  we 
should  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  likewise. 
What  is  more,  we  are  able  to  do  it  at  the  very 
time  that  we  are  also  entering  on  a  great  arma- 
ment program.  By  good  fortune,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  to  choose  between  produc- 
ing guns  and  producing  butter.  It  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  both.  The  principal  effect,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  of  buying  South  Amer- 
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ican  surpluses  would  be  to  increase  the  market 
for  United  States  goods. 

There  is  of  course  no  need  and  no  intent  t< 
dispose  of  these  surpluses  in  countries  whicl 
already  have  surpluses  of  like  commodities 
There  are,  however,  deficiency  areas  which  ma; 
have  to  be  supplied. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this,  the  first  ste] 
in  economic  defense,  properly  might  be  followei 
by  arrangements  with  the  other  American  gov 
ernments  for  appropriate  handling  of  thei 
crops  and  products  so  that  wherever  possible  th 
economy  of  those  countries  and  of  the  hemi 
sphere  in  general  is  strengthened  rather  thai 
weakened.  I  believe  that  cooperative  arrange 
ments  are  entirely  possible  which  will  add  t 
our  common  strength.  We  need  not  go  infc 
cut-throat  competition  with  each  other.  Stil 
less  do  we  need  to  put  ourselves  in  a  positio: 
where  any  outside  power  or  group  can  play  o) 
one  against  another.  On  the  contrary,  when  ai 
adjustment  of  world  affairs  finally  does  com( 
the  New  World  will  be  in  a  position  to  mee 
any  and  all  comers  on  terms  of  commercia 
equality. 

May  I  add  that  it  is  my  fervent  convictia 
and  hope  that  we  shall  likewise  be  able  to  d 
what  we  did  after  the  last  World  War,  and  tak 
an  active  part  in  relieving  the  pressing  huma: 
need  which  stares  us  in  the  face  now,  as  i 
stared  Europe  in  the  face  in  the  years  1919, 192( 
and  1921. 

The  time  for  such  an  adjustment  of  affair 
plainly  is  not  yet.  It  certainly  will  come ;  an 
when  it  does,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  the  abur 
dance  of  this,  our  New  World,  is  a  source  o 
strength  and  not  of  weakness. 

Speaking  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  th 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  this  yeai 
President  Roosevelt  took  occasion  to  affirm  tha 
the  values  on  which  our  free  life  in  the  Nei 
World  are  based  were  positive,  and  not  negative 
that  we  believed  in  love,  as  against  hatred;  i 
friendship,  as  against  enmity;  in  truth,  a 
against  lies ;  in  justice,  as  against  force.  Belie 
in  these  things  does  not  in  the  slightest  reliev 
us  from  the  obligation  of  being  strong — £ 
strong  that  no  baser  ideal  can  threaten  or  cor 
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er.  But  I  believe  that  in  developing  the 
momic  defense  of  the  hemisphere  we  are  put- 
ig  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  shall 
tiieve  both  ends.  Strength  will  be  there ;  but 
th  the  strength  will  be  the  power  which  God 
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has  given  to  our  fertile  earth  to  relieve  suffering, 
to  satisfy  need,  to  make  production  do  what  it 
ought  to  do ;  to  preserve  not  only  the  freedom 
of  free  peoples,  but  to  give  elsewhere  an  example 
of  what  freedom  can  do  for  mankind. 


♦  ♦  +  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


]HOLARSHIPS  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  COLLEGES  FOR  STUDENTS  FROM 

OTHER  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Correspondence  Between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mayor  LaGuardia 


jleased  to  the  press  June  17] 

Following  is  an  exchange;  of  correspondence 
tween  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Mayor 
New  York  City,  the  Honorable  Fiorello  H. 
iGuardia : 

"City  of  New  York, 
"Office  of  the  Mayor, 

"June  6,  1940. 
Iy  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 
"I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  extend  to  the 
idents  of  Central  and  South  America  an  op- 
•rtunity  to  apply  for  tuition  scholarships  in 
e  four  colleges  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
"I  would  therefore  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
►u  would  officially  inform  the  governments  of 
ese  countries  of  the  availability  of  the  schol- 
ships.  They  represent  free  tuition  in  any  of 
ir  four  city  colleges,  with  all  the  rights  and 
•ivileges  offered  to  New  York  City  students. 
lie  colleges  are  maintained  entirely  by  city 
inds.  These  institutions  of  higher  learning 
■e  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Hun- 
r  College,  Brooklyn  College  and  Queens  Col- 
ge.  Hunter  College  is  for  girls  only.  City 
ollege  is  for  boys  only,  and  Brooklyn  and 
ueens  are  co-educational.  Each  of  these  ed- 
ges has  a  full  four  year  course  in  arts  and 
ience  and  City  College  has  in  addition  a 
:hool  of  Business,  a  School  of  Technology 
id  a  School  of  Education. 
"I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  cata- 
tgues  of  each  of  the  colleges.  I  have  fifty  sets 
mailable  if  you  will  indicate  whether  they 
lould  be  sent  direct  to  the  State  Department 


or  elsewhere.  I  also  enclose  a  suggested  form 
of  application  for  the  tuition  fellowships2 
which  has  been  drafted  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

"In  order  to  make  these  scholarships  possible 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  the  State  Educa- 
tion Law  amended.  The  Legislature  this  spring 
passed  a  bill,  now  known  as  Chapter  636  of  the 
Laws  of  1940,  permitting  such  privileges  to  be 
extended  to  twenty-five  students. 

"Students  of  course  will  have  to  qualify  for 
entrance  in  the  same  way  as  our  own  students 
do.  Briefly,  a  full  four-year  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent  is  required.  The  subjects  and 
grades  of  the  students  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  col- 
lege to  which  application  is  made.  Details  of 
entrance  requirements  will  be  found  in  respec- 
tive catalogues. 

"The  scholarships  are  limited  to  tuition  and 
do  not  include  board  and  lodging.  The  colleges 
are  equipped  only  for  instruction  and  have  no 
dormitory  or  living  accommodations.  I  am 
sure  that  the  students  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  lodgings  at  reasonable  rates 
with  families  in  this  city  from  their  own  coun- 
try, as  the  Central  and  South  American  popu- 
lation is  quite  large. 

"Official  invitation  will  be  extended  as  soon  as 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  takes  action  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
which  is  expected  to  be  soon.  Departments  of 
education  or  officials  may  communicate  direct 


sNot  printed. 
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with  Dr.  Ordway  Tead,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  New  York  City. 

"I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  advise  me  if 
there  is  anything  further  I  should  do  in  the 
matter. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

F.  LaGuardia" 


"June  15,  1940. 
"My  Dear  Mayor  LaGuardia: 

"I  have  been  very  pleased  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  June  6,  1940  informing  me  that  free  tui- 
tion scholarships  have  been  made  available  for 
students  from  Central  and  South  America  at 
the  four  colleges  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

"The  increase  in  facilities  in  the  United 
States  for  students  from  the  other  American 
republics  is  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions toward  the  development  of  more  effective 
inter-American  relations.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  through  your  initiative  the  various 
colleges  supported  by  the  city  of  New  York  will 
make  possible  this  considerable  number  of  tui- 
tion grants. 

"The  Department  will  be  very  glad  to  inform 
our  diplomatic  missions  and  consulates  abroad 
of  the  creation  of  these  scholarships  and  make 
available  for  appropriate  distribution  such  in- 
formation material  and  application  blanks  as 
you  may  care  to  forward. 

"The  waiving  of  tuition  is  an  important  step 
toward  increasing  the  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can students  in  this  country  who  are  also  de- 
terred, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  more  dis- 
tant republics,  by  the  cost  of  travel  involved. 

"As  of  possible  interest  to  you  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  on 
scholarships  3  of  a  meeting  held  last  summer 
of  representatives  of  the  five  leading  academic 
associations  and  officers  of  this  government. 

"The  action  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  evi- 
dence of  the  real  interest  in  promoting  a  more 
active  interchange  with  the  peoples  of  South 
and  Central  America. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull" 
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[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

Translation,  of  remarks  of  the  newly  appointe 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Luis  FemdncU 
Rodriguez,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentatio 
of  his  letters  of  credence: 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  place  in  yoi 
hands,  Mr.  President,  the  letter  of  credence  ai 
crediting  me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mir 
ister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Cost 
Rica  near  Your  Excellency's  Government,  an 
the  letter  of  recall  of  my  predecessor,  M 
Ricardo  Castro  Beeche.  In  accrediting  me  nes 
your  Government,  the  President,  Dr.  Calderc 
Guardia,  wishes,  as  he  says  in  the  letter  c 
credence  which  I  herewith  deliver  to  you,  i 
foster  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendshi 
which  happily  exist  between  Costa  Rica  and  tl 
United  States  and,  for  me,  nothing  could  1 
more  pleasing  than  to  seek  the  realization  ( 
that  desire.  Fortunately  the  task  is  not  difi 
cult  if  one  considers  the  favorable  atmosphei 
of  sincere  friendship  and  mutual  cooperatio 
which  inspires  the  acts  of  both  Governments  an 
animates  the  thought  of  the  two  sister  nation 
The  wise  policy  of  your  Government  in  its  reli 
tions  with  the  other  states  of  the  America 
Continent  has  awakened  in  them  such  confident 
in  their  own  cooperative  force  that  even  in  the; 
times  of  tremendous  moral  bankruptcy  in  tl 
advances  of  civilization  all  the  American  natioi 
are  acting  according  to  the  most  rigid  principl< 
of  effective  American  understanding,  fully  ou 
lined  at  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  conference 

I  have  likewise  the  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  < 
expressing,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  an 
people  of  Costa  Rica,  appreciation  of  the  r< 
newed  consideration  of  Your  Excellency  in  ai 
crediting  a  special  embassy  to  witness  tl 
transfer  of  power  in  Costa  Rica,  and  in  recen 
ing  and  entertaining  our  beloved  President,  D 
Calderon  Guardia,  so  courteously  in  your  com 
try  and  in  your  home.  Both  courtesies  are  c 
inestimable  worth  to  us.    The  solemn  act  sign 
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jd  by  the  transmission  of  the  public  powers  by 
ie  President  completing  his  administrative 
rm  to  the  one  beginning  his,  by  virtue  of  a 
jpular  mandate  freely  expressed  at  the  polls, 
the  most  important  manifestation  of  our  small 
jmocracy,  and  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  rejoice 
hen  other  nations  give  it  greater  solemnity  and 
jlendor  by  their  attendance.  The  honors 
iown  to  Costa  Rica,  in  the  person  of  its  Presi- 
;nt,  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia,  during  his  stay  in 
lis  great  Nation,  have  left  to  all  Costa  Ricans 
leasant  memories  which  will  not  fade. 

'resident  Roosevelt's  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
enor  Luis  Fernandez  Rodriguez: 

[r.  Minister: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  from 
du  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  Envoy  Ex- 
■aordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
osta  Rica  near  the  Government  of  the  United 
tates.  I  also  accept  the  letter  of  recall  of  your 
iteemed  predecessor,  Sefior  Ricardo  Castro 
ieeche. 

You  may  be  confident  that  in  your  efforts  to 
ister  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
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which  unite  our  countries,  you  will  always  be 
able  to  count  on  my  full  cooperation,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  the  officials  of  this  Government. 
The  utmost  measure  of  loyal  cooperation  be- 
tween the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  is  more 
essential  than  ever  in  these  perilous  times.  In 
that  respect,  Costa  Rica  has  always  done  its  full 
part. 

The  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  your  distin- 
guished President,  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia,  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  him.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  receive  him  as  my  guest  in  the  White 
House.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  ambassador  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies incident  to  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Calderon  Guardia  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Costa  Rica. 

May  I  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  convey 
to  Dr.  Calderon  Guardia  the  expression  of  my 
most  cordial  personal  regard  and  the  assurance 
of  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  high 
office  which  he  has  assumed,  as  well  as  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Costa 
Rica. 


Europe 


EUROPEAN  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Note  of  the  United  States  to  Germany  and  Italy 


Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  on 
une  17  instructed  the  American  Charge  at 
Jerlin  and  the  American  Ambassador  at  Rome 
o  send  in  writing  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Lffairs  of  Germany  and  to  the  Minister  for 
foreign  Affairs  of  Italy,  respectively,  the  fol- 
Dwing  communication  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  the  United  States : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
brmed  that  the  Government  of  France  has 

240959 — 40— — 2 


requested  of  the  German  Government  the  terms 
of  an  armistice. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels 
it  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
understanding, to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
in  accordance  with  its  traditional  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  United 
States  would  not  recognize  any  transfer,  and 
would  not  acquiesce  in  any  attempt  to  transfer, 
any  geographic  region  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere  from  one  non- American  power  to  an- 
other non-American  power. 
"I  avail  myself  [etc.]" 

The  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  been  informed  in  the 

same  sense. 

+  +  + 

OCCUPATION  OF  PARIS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  following  message  from  the  American 
Ambassador  to  France,  William  C.  Bullitt,  in 
Paris,  was  communicated  orally  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Berlin  by  the  German  military 
authorities  on  June  15 : 

"The  occupation  of  Paris  took  place  entirely 
Avithout  disorder  or  loss  of  life.  All  members 
of    this     mission     are    in    excellent    health. 

Bullitt." 

+  +  + 

CONTROL  OF  IMMIGRATION  QUOTAS 
IN  EUROPE 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

In  view  of  the  existing  situation  in  Europe, 
the  Department  has  been  obliged  temporarily  to 
change  the  place  of  control  of  several  immigra- 
tion quotas  as  follows : 

Belgian  quota. — The  control  of  the  Belgian 
quota  is  at  Lisbon  until  further  notice. 

British  quota. — A  portion  of  the  British  quota 
has  been  allotted  to  Lisbon  for  reallotment. 

French  quota. — The  quota-control  office  at 
Paris  was  instructed  to  transmit  a  portion  of  the 
French  quota  to  Lisbon  for  reallotment. 

Italian  quota. — Naples  has  been  instructed  to 
allot  a  portion  of  the  Italian  quota  to  Lisbon  for 
reallotment. 

Luxemburg  quota. — The  Luxemburg  quota  is 
being  controlled  from  Lisbon  until  further 
notice. 

Netherlands  quota. — The  Netherlands  quota 
is  being  controlled  from  Lisbon  until  further 
notice. 

Swiss  quota. — A  portion  of  the  Swiss  quota 
has  been  allotted  to  Lisbon  for  reallotment. 
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REPATRIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  22] 

The  Department  of  State  has  requested  the 
American  Embassies  at  Bordeaux  and  Madrid 
and  the  American  Legation  at  Lisbon  to  advise 
how  many  persons  in  each  of  their  jurisdictions 
want  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment is  considering  the  despatch  of  a  vessel 
or  vessels  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
the  American  citizens  concerned  but  will  not 
come  to  a  determination  of  the  matter  until  it  is 
known  how  many  persons  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities. 

+  ♦  + 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  REGARDING 
PROPERTY  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

On  June  17,  1940,  the  President  signed  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  8446,  extending  all  the  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Order  No.  8389  of  April  10, 
1940,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  8405 
of  May  10,  1940,4  to  "property  in  which  France, 
or  any  national  thereof  has  at  any  time  on  or 
since  June  17, 1940,  had  any  interest  of  any  na- 
ture whatsoever  ..."  The  text  of  Executive 
Order  No.  8446  appears  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  June  19,  1940  (Vol.  5,  No.  119),  page  2279, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, issued  on  June  17,  1940,  under  authority 
of  this  order, 'appear  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register,  pages  2283-2284. 


Canada 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  REGARD- 
ING ACQUISITION  AND  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  AND 
FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  dated 


4  See  the  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  46), 
p.  493. 


JUNE    22,    1940 

June  18, 1940,  between  the  American  Minister  to 
Canada  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs  of  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
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quisition  and  disposition  of  foreign  currency 
and  foreign  securities,  appears  in  this  Bulletin 
under  the  heading  "Treaty  Information." 


General 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AT  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY6 


[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  which  was 
conferred  on  me  this  morning.  I  am  happy 
to  visit  this  magnificent  campus.  From  it, 
throughout  our  country's  national  existence, 
generations  of  leaders  have  gone  to  every  corner 
of  the  land  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  and  of 
humanity.  There  is  no  more  fitting  site  from 
which  to  survey  the  great  problems  and  issues 
that  now  confront  this  Nation. 

These  are  black  days  for  the  human  race. 
These  are  ominous  days  for  us  in  this  country. 

There  are  at  work  in  the  world  today  power- 
ful forces  the  significance  of  which  no  individ- 
ual and  no  nation  can  ignore  without  falling 
into  a  position  of  the  gravest  danger  and  of  the 
utmost  jeopardy.  These  forces  are  not  new  in 
the  experience  of  mankind.  They  rose  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  and,  for  varying  periods 
and  with  varying  intensity,  held  sway  over  hu- 
man affairs.  They  spring  today  from  the  same 
■  source  from  which  they  have  always  sprung  in 
the  past — from  godless  and  soulless  lust  for 
power  which  seeks  to  hold  men  in  physical  slav- 
ery and  spiritual  degradation  and  to  displace  a 
:  system  of  peaceful  and  orderly  relations  among 
nations  by  the  anarchy  of  wanton  violence  and 
;  brute  force. 

Fortunately,  these  forces  have  not  triumphed 
in  every  instance  in  which  they  have  challenged 
human  freedom  and  interrupted  the  advance  of 
j  civilization.  There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations  when  realization  of 


'  Delivered  as  the  commencement  address  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  20,  1940. 


mortal  peril,  far  from  making  men  recoil  in 
horror  and  defeat,  strengthens  and  ennobles  the 
soul,  gives  indomitability  to  will  and  to  courage, 
and  leads  to  victory  through  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice. History  records  many  heartening  instances 
when  in  this  manner  the  forces  of  conquest, 
violence,  and  oppression  were  hurled  back,  and 
the  onward  march  of  civilized  man  was 
resumed. 

Never  before  have  these  forces  flung  so  pow- 
erful a  challenge  to  freedom  and  civilized  prog- 
ress as  they  are  flinging  today.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  more  desperate  need  for  men 
and  nations  who  love  freedom  and  cherish  the 
tenets  of  modern  civilization,  to  gather  into  an 
unconquerable  defensive  force  every  element  of 
their  spiritual  and  material  resources,  every 
ounce  of  their  moral  and  physical  strength. 

We,  Americans  of  today,  have  behind  us  a 
century  and  a  half  of  national  existence,  to 
which  we  point,  with  justifiable  pride,  as  a 
successful  experiment  in  democracy  and  human 
freedom.  That  experiment  began  when  a  re- 
splendent generation  of  Americans  resolved  to 
stake  on  its  success  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.  With  unshakable  faith 
in  their  cause  and  an  unswerving  determina- 
tion to  make  it  prevail,  they  risked  their  all  for 
the  creation  of  a  nation  in  which  each  citizen 
would  have — as  his  inalienable  rights — liberty 
under  law,  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  conscience.  Those  Americans 
believed  unreservedly  that  in  a  nation  founded 
upon  these  great  principles,  the  people  could 
enjoy  individually  a  far  greater  measure  of 
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well-being  and  happiness  than  is  possible  un- 
der any  other  form  of  political  and  social  or- 
ganization, and  could  achieve  collectively  a 
degree  of  internal  strength  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose necessary  to  insure  for  the  Nation  itself 
the  inalienable  right  to  manage  its  own  affairs 
solely  by  the  will  of  its  own  people. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  active  and,  at  times, 
tumultuous  history  have  vindicated  this  faith. 
The  Nation  which  that  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans founded  lives  today  and  has  grown  great 
and  powerful  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its 
founders.  This  has  come  about  because, 
through  the  stresses  and  strains  of  internal  ad- 
justment and  external  conflict,  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  never  faltered  in 
their  devotion  to  that  faith  and  have  rededi- 
cated  themselves  to  it,  freely  and  reverently; 
because  in  each  generation  there  was  sufficient 
resoluteness  of  spirit,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
moral  and  physical  courage,  and  capacity  for 
unselfish  sacrifice  to  accept  individual  and  col- 
lective responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  upon  which  it  has  built  its  way 
of  life. 

Our  American  history  has  not  been  achieved 
in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  there  is 
no  more  dangerous  folly  than  to  think  that  its 
achievements  can  be  preserved  in  isolation.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  a  vast  movement — in  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  the  New — which  has 
opened  new  vistas  in  the  destiny  of  man ;  which 
has  carried  human  progress  to  new  and  exalted 
heights;  which  has,  through  scientific  attain- 
ment, lessened  the  tyranny  over  man  of  the 
blind  forces  of  nature;  which,  as  never  before, 
has  expanded  for  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
the  opportunity  for  freedom  of  mind  and  of 
spirit.  To  this  great  stream  of  new  ideas,  new 
attainments,  new  cultural  values,  we  have  made 
our  contribution;  and  we  ourselves,  in  turn, 
have  been  nourished  by  it. 

The  massed  forces  of  lust  for  tyrannical 
power  are  directed  today  against  the  very  bases 
of  the  way  of  life  which  has  come  to  be  the 
cherished  ideal  of  a  preponderant  majority  of 


mankind — against  the  moral,  spiritual,  socia 
political,  and  economic  foundations  of  moder 
civilization.  Nation  after  nation  has  bee: 
crushed  into  surrender,  overrun  and  enslave 
by  the  exercise  of  brute  force  combined  wit 
fraud  and  guile.  And  as  the  dismal  darknes 
descends  upon  more  and  more  of  the  earth 
surface,  as  its  menacing  shadow  falls  blacke 
and  blacker  athwart  our  continent,  the  ver 
instinct  of  self-preservation  bids  us  beware. 

We  have  the  power  to  meet  that  menace  sue 
cessf idly,  if  we,  at  this  time,  face  the  task  whic 
is  before  us  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  forme 
generations  of  Americans  met  the  crises  ths 
confronted  them  in  their  times.  We  need  mat( 
rial  means  of  defense.  These  means  we  ai 
determined  to  create,  and  we  are  creating  then 
But  more  than  that  is  needed. 

Men  will  defend  to  the  utmost  only  thinj 
in  which  they  have  complete  faith.  Those  wh 
took  part  in  the  struggle  by  which  freedom  ws 
won  for  this  Nation  would  have  found  its  hare 
ships  unbearable  if  they  had  not  been  imbue 
with  transcendent  faith  in  the  things  for  whic 
they  fought.  The  task  of  preserving  and  d< 
fending  freedom  requires  at  times  as  stern  an 
determined  a  struggle  as  the  task  of  achievin 
freedom,  and  as  firm  a  faith. 

No  more  vital  test  has  ever  confronted  tl 
American  people  than  that  which  confronts 
today.  There  are  difficult  and  dangerous  tim< 
ahead.  Our  '  national  independence  and  01 
cherished  institutions  are  not  immune  from  tl 
challenge  of  the  lust  for  power  that  alread 
stalks  so  much  of  the  earth's  surface.  Unpr« 
cedented  effort  and  heavy  sacrifices  will  t 
required  of  us  as  the  price  of  preserving,  f( 
ourselves  and  for  our  posterity,  the  kind  ( 
America  that  has  been  fostered  and  preserve 
for  us  by  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  sacrifi< 
of  those  who  preceded  us.  We  shall  succeed 
we  retain  unimpaired  the  most  precious  her 
tage  which  they  bequeathed  us — an  unshakab 
faith  in  the  everlasting  worth  of  freedom  an 
honor,  of  truth  and  justice,  of  intellectual  an 
spiritual  integrity;  and  an  immutable  dete: 
mination  to  give  our  all,  if  need  be,  for  tl 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 
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Without  that  faith  and  that  determination, 
10  material  means  of  defense  will  suffice. 
iVith  them,  we  need  fear  no  enemy  outside  or 
vithin  our  borders. 

In  times  of  grave  crises,  there  are  always  some 
vho  fall  a  prey  to  doubt  and  unreasoning  fear ; 
lome  who  seek  refuge  in  cynicism  and  narrow 
elf-interest ;  some  who  wrap  themselves  in  the 
reacherous  cloak  of  complacency.  All  these 
ire  dangers  that  lie  within  us.  All  these  im- 
jair  the  faith  and  weaken  the  determination 
vithout  which  freedom  cannot  prevail. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  must  search  his  mind 
md  his  heart  for  these  signs  of  fatal  weakness, 
rhe  stern  realities  of  the  crisis  which  is  upon  us 
•all,  as  never  before,  for  vision  and  for  loyalty, 
rhey  call  for  all  the  strength  of  hand,  of  mind, 
ind  of  spirit  that  we  can  muster.  They  call  for 
self-reliance,  for  self-restraint,  for  self-imposed 
md  freely  accepted  discipline.  They  call  for 
he  kind  of  national  unity  that  can  be  achieved 
mly  by  free  men,  invincible  in  their  resolve  that 
luman  freedom  must  not  perish.    They  call  for 
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unselfish  service  today  if  we  are  to  win  through 
to  a  secure  and  bright  tomorrow. 

A  responsibility  seldom  equalled  in  gravity 
and  danger  rests  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
Neglect  or  delay  in  assuming  it,  willingly  and 
fully,  would  place  in  mortal  danger  our  way 
of  life  and  the  sacred  cause  of  human  freedom. 
Were  we  to  fail  in  that  responsibility,  we  would 
fail  ourselves;  we  would  fail  the  generations 
that  went  before  us ;  we  would  fail  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  come  after  us;  we  would  fail 
mankind ;  we  would  fail  God. 

I  am  supremely  confident  that  we  shall  not 
fail.  I  am  certain  that  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  people  still — still — lie  welling  springs — 
inexhaustible  and  indestructible — of  faith  in  the 
things  we  cherish,  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  defend  them,  of  sacrificial  devotion,  of 
unbreakable  unity  of  purpose.  I  am  certain 
that,  however  great  the  hardships  and  the  trials 
which  loom  ahead,  our  America  will  endure 
and  the  cause  of  human  freedom  will  triumph. 


♦♦♦♦♦+♦ 

REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BERLE 


Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  great  glory  of  the  United  States  has  been 
ts  ability  to  make  a  Nation  out  of  many  ele- 
nents.  To  do  this,  we  have  followed  a  course 
mtirely  different  from  those  which  once  were 
mstomary  in  great  countries.  We  have  not 
suppressed  the  different  inheritances  of  differ- 
ent races ;  rather,  we  have  gloried  in  them.  We 
lave  not  asked  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores 
o  forget  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  Instead,  we  have  asked 
/hat  they  bring  into  this  country  the  best  of 
Jieir  inheritance.  As  a  result,  we  do  not  have 
lere,  and  God  willing  we  shall  never  have, 
race  enmities,  race  hatreds,  or  race  groups.  We 
ire  all  Americans,  whatever  our  ancestry. 

One  of  the  groups  on  which  the  United  States 
bias  come  to  rely  with  particular  affection  and 
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respect  is  the  group  of  Americans  who  are 
sprung  from  Italian  stock.  They  figure  today 
in  many  of  the  most  important  posts  in  our 
national  life.  Some  of  the  most  important 
positions  of  public  honor  and  trust  are  held  by 
these  men,  as  i9  witnessed  by  the  presence  here 
of  Congressman  DAlessandro,  and  of  Mayor 
LaGuardia ;  of  Mayor  Rossi,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Mayor  Maestri,  in  New  Orleans.  They 
stand  high  on  our  university  faculties  and  in 
the  life  of  our  business  communities. 

The  United  States  now  has  to  face  a  new 
technique  of  international  friction.  Attempts 
are  sometimes  made  to  develop,  within  this 
country,  race  groups  and  race  hatreds.  With  it 
usually  goes  the  attempt  to  mobilize  groups  of 
people  for  foreign  political  purposes.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  activity  of  that  kind  when 
it  proceeds  from  foreign  sources  or  follows  for- 
eign guidance,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Amer- 
ican ideal.    You  know,  better  than  I,  that  if 
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anyone  tried  to  get  up  a  race  group  here  to  act 
on  orders  from  overseas,  he  would  not  be  serving 
the  interests  of  any  American. 

I  want  to  ask  your  help,  and  the  help  of  all 
Americans  of  Italian  ancestry  in  the  United 
States — and  indeed  the  help  of  all  groups  who 
have,  and  are  proud  of,  a  common  race  back- 
ground. I  want  you  to  help  in  making  it  clear 
to  every  outside  element  in  the  world  that  Amer- 
icans are  undividedly  loyal  to  the  United  States ; 
and  that  this  loyalty  does  not  differ  in  the  least 
because  the  names  may  be  Italian  or  English, 
or  German  or  Irish,  or  French,  or  Polish,  or 
Scandinavian. 

We  in  this  country  know  that  these  groups 
are  loyal  Americans.  We  know  they  came  here 
to  become  Americans ;  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
things  they  have  done.  In  this  country  we  need 
no  assurances  of  loyalty. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  anyone  who  thinks 
Americans  can  be  detached  from  America,  or 
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tricked  into  Fifth  Columns,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  some  particular  "race  back- 
ground," does  not  know  America. 

The  United  States  exists  because  wave  after 
wave  of  immigration  came  to  settle  the  country. 
They  had  been  caught  in  a  system  overseas 
which  forced  them  to  hate  each  other ;  here  they 
are  friends.    Abroad,  their  blood  and  their  chil-  | 
dren's  blood  had  been  spilled  in  fighting  each 
other,  from  generation  to  generation;  here  the 
children  intermarry,  and  families  live  side  by 
side  in  decent  human  peace.    On  the  American 
seal  it  is  written,  "Out  of  many  we  are  one." 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
the  country,  is  to  speak  to  you  tonight  and  par- 
ticularly to  Americans  of  Italian  background. 
In  his  presence  I  am  glad  to  salute  this  group  ] 
of  Americans,  of  Italian  ancestry  and  name,  as  I 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  , 
United  States,  which  no  power  on  earth  can 
tear  apart. 


+  +  +  •♦•  +  +  •► 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  TODAY 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Grady 7 


[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

The  terrific  speed  and  scope  of  events  which 
have  been  changing  the  landmarks  of  the  inter- 
national situation  in  recent  weeks  make  it  use- 
ful and  timely  to  review  the  fundamental  pre- 
cepts of  our  foreign  policy.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, let  this  rapid  succession  of  events  abroad 
lead  us  too  easily  to  the  conclusion  that,  because 
some  new  decisions  and  actions  become  incum- 
bent upon  us,  we  must  start  wholly  anew,  aban- 
doning our  past  policies  and  attainments  in  a 
sweeping  effort  to  make  a  clean  start. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  you  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  give  earnest  and 
painstaking  study  to  these  questions,  for  you 
will  in  years  to  come  be  one  of  the  important 
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groups  in  the  Nation's  life  whose  voice  and 
opinion,  actively  and  intelligently  formulated 
and  expressed,  will  under  democratic  processes 
of  government  have  a  determining  effect  upon 
the  direction  and  development  of  our  foreign 
relations.  We  cannot  lull  ourselves  into  the 
complacency  which  the  illusion  of  isolation 
gives.  We  are,  willy-nilly,  part  of  the  world 
and  must  think  through  the  problem  of  what 
our  proper  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  be ! 

I  could  not  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  talk  which 
I  promise  you  will  not  be  overlong,  to  cover  the 
whole  of  this  extended  and  complex  subject  of 
our  foreign  relations.  But  I  will  essay,  in  these 
few  minutes,  to  indicate  certain  aspects  of  those 
relations  which  are  of  immediate  importance. 

Today,  when  we  think  of  our  situation  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  our  thoughts  naturally 
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ind  immediately  turn  to  the  considerations  of 
>ur  national  defense.  But  there  is  little  need 
o  discuss  this  point.  Public  opinion  through- 
>ut  our  country  is  clearly  unanimous  in  support 
>f,  or  rather  in  insistence  upon,  the  building  up 
>f  our  military  strength  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
n  the  air;  we  are  all  prepared  to  accept  and 
tear  the  heavy  burden  of  expenditure  which  this 
vill  entail.  The  question  is  no  longer  one  of 
rhat  to  do,  but  rather  how  to  do  it,  and  how  to 
nake  sure  that  it  is  done  swiftly  and  adequately. 
'.  hardly  need  to  recount  the  many  and  active 
teps  your  Government  has  been  taking  to  effect 
his  purpose. 

But  consideration  of  our  defense  needs  takes 
is  at  once  beyond  the  limit  of  our  national 
>oundaries.  This  fact  is  not  new — it  is  as  old 
is  our  traditional  Monroe  Doctrine  itself.  What 
s  new  consists  rather  of  the  far-reaching  impli- 
cations of  the  new  methods  of  communication, 
he  new  instruments  and  possibilities  of  com- 
>etition  and  conflict,  not  only  military  but  also 
sconomic  and  cultural ;  and,  let  me  say,  the  new 
jossibilities  of  cooperation  and  mutually  profit- 
ible  endeavor. 

Here,  in  the  field  of  our  Western  Hemisphere 
•elations,  there  is  most  clearly  not  occasion  for 
ettisoning  and  starting  anew,  but  rather  for 
redoubled  effort  to  continue  and  enlarge  the 
policies  of  mutual  interest,  of  consultation  and 
iommon  benefit,  which  your  Government  has 
jeen  assiduously  promoting.  The  good-neigh- 
jor  policy  has  consisted  of  more  than  noble 
svords  and  intentions;  it  has  been  a  definite, 
joncrete  policy  actively  and  perseveringly  pur- 
sued. The  numerous  inter-American  confer- 
ences, the  machinery  for  inter- American  consul- 
tation for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  con- 
tinued effort  and  study  of  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee, 
the  setting  up  of  the  Inter- American  Bank  are 
axamples  of  this  activity.  I  may  also  mention 
the  cooperation  we  have  extended  through  our 
Export-Import  Bank,  through  the  negotiation 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  in  numerous 
other  fields,  including  agricultural  science,  high- 
way engineering,  the  problems  of  taxation,  cus- 
toms administration,  statistical  services,  and  the 
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active  endeavor  to  promote  ever-closer  cultural 
relations  between  the  Americas. 

But  this  only  means  that  continued  and  re- 
doubled effort  must  be  applied  to  the  more  com- 
plete and  effective  solution  of  inter-American 
problems,  particularly  of  those  which  have 
proved  most  baffling.  This  calls  for  earnest 
and  constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us.  We  must  devote  patient  attention  to  the 
facts  and  their  postulates,  and  search  and  hold 
ever  more  closely  to  the  national  interest. 

Let  me  cite,  to  give  concrete  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  our  continuing  problems,  the  general 
aspect  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  other 
American  republics.  These  are  important.  Our 
trade  with  them  constitutes  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
our  total  foreign  trade  and  about  one-third  of 
their  total  foreign  trade. 

It  is  easy  to  think  that,  because  our  trade  rela- 
tions are  so  close  and  important,  the  thing  to  do 
is  simply  to  increase  the  share  which  we  take  of 
each  other's  products.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
(bomplete  answer.  Even  for  those  countries 
where  we  are  far  and  away  the  chief  market, 
even  for  instance  for  the  producers  of  coffee,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  crop  comes  to  us,  there 
are  important  surpluses  left  over  which  must  be 
marketed  elsewhere.  The  markets  of  the  heav- 
ily populated,  industrial  countries  of  Europe 
have  provided  essential  outlets  for  them.  This 
is  shown  by  the  growing  present  difficulties  of 
some  of  our  neighbors,  who  are  facing  new 
problems  of  surpluses  resulting  from  the  re- 
duced purchases  by  countries  engaged  in  war- 
fare across  the  seas,  and  problems  of  restricted 
supplies  of  exchange  wherewith  to  purchase  the 
products  they  desire  and  require  from  us. 

Of  course  we  must,  in  our  own  interest,  exam- 
ine and  reexamine  all  possibilities  for  intensi- 
fying the  interchange  of  trade  within  this  hem- 
isphere, and  consider  carefully  all  possibilities 
for  the  moderation  of  barriers  to  this  trade. 
But  action  in  this  direction  alone,  despite  its 
vital  importance,  is  obviously  insufficient  to 
meet  the  current,  pressing  problems  of  inter- 
American  exchange  and  trade  today. 

Is  the  answer  to  be  found  in  efforts  to  bring 
about  such  a  diversion  of  production  as  to  make 
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it  possible  to  substitute  our  markets  for  those 
of  the  Old  World  ?  It  is  contended  that  in  mu- 
tual inter- American  interest  we  should  assist  the 
development  in  the  Americas  of  the  production 
of  commodities  such  as  rubber,  cocoa,  and  tin, 
for  which  our  necessity  provides  abundant  and 
profitable  markets  and  for  which  we  are  now 
dependent  upon  sources  in  remote  corners  of  the 
earth.  While  we  pursue  all  practical  possibili- 
ties of  this  nature,  let  us  remember  that  these 
possibilities  do  not  provide  an  answer  to  the 
current  economic  problems  of  the  Americas. 
Even  if  ways  can  be  found  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
cult technical  problems,  such  as  the  question  of 
labor  supply,  of  climatic  requirements,  or  of 
transportation,  extensive  results  will  require  an 
extended  period  of  persevering  endeavor,  and 
the  needs  of  the  situation  are  current  and  press- 
ing. The  problems  of  failing  or  blockaded  mar- 
kets, of  unsold  surpluses,  and  of  their  economic 
and  political  consequences  among  our  neighbors 
are  problems  of  today's  finances  and  balances  of 
payments  for  their  governments,  and  of  today's 
livelihood  for  their  peoples. 

Through  our  Export-Import  Bank  we  have 
been  pursuing,  in  a  restricted  but  not  insignifi- 
cant degree,  a  considered  policy  of  cooperation 
through  extension  of  credits.  But  the  heritage 
of  unwise  loans  of  the  earlier  past  still  serves 
to  remind  us  that  for  debtor  and  creditor  alike, 
the  extension  of  credit  abroad  as  at  home,  must, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  lasting  help,  stimulate  activity 
of  a  productive  economic  character  and  entail 
the  capacity  to  realize  and  transfer  the  uninter- 
rupted service  of  the  loans. 

But  above  all,  we  cannot  intelligently  ignore 
the  plain  fact  that  the  trade  relations  of  the 
Americas  are  not,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  as 
if  they  were,  trade  relations  within  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  alone.  Mindful  though  we  may 
be  of  the  strategic  advantages  of  our  oceans 
on  each  side  of  this  hemisphere  and  of  the  un- 
questioned assets  of  good-neighborly  political 
relations  and  of  machinery  for  prompt  consul- 
tation as  to  our  mutual  interests,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  this 
hemisphere  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  with 
the  populous  areas  of  the  Old  World,  and  that 
in  significant  degree  we  nations  of  this  hemi- 


sphere are  not  only  mutual  suppliers  of  eacl 
other's  needs,  but  competitors  in  overseas  mar 
kets.  Even  competitors,  however,  have  commoi 
interests.  We  may  find  scope  for  helpful  coop 
eration  in  the  advancing  of  our  common  inter 
ests  in  the  organized  marketing  overseas  of  ou: 
own  and  our  neighbors'  surpluses. 

I  have  no  cut  and  dried  solution  to  offei 
Many  proposals  will  be  appearing  in  many  quar 
ters.  I  urge  only  this,  that  we  combine  courag 
with  clear-headedness,  audacity  of  conceptio: 
with  cold-blooded  caution  of  analysis  an< 
decision ;  and  in  forsaking  timidity  in  meetinj 
our  situation,  let  us  keep  ever  more  deter 
minedly  cool  in  our  thinking.  Let  us  rejec 
offhand  no  proposition  merely  because  it  ma; 
have  seemed  unusual  or  even  extreme ;  but  le 
us  rush  to  action  on  no  proposition  unless  i 
has  been  subjected  to  the  most  critical  am 
searching  survey  and  analysis,  until  its  impli 
cations  are  fully  developed  and  explored,  am 
until  we  have  adequate  conception  of  what  i 
will  take  to  make  it  work. 

In  passing  from  our  inter- American  relation 
to  our  relations  with  the  larger  world  of  whicl 
they  are  a  part,  let  me  point  out  that  our  export 
to  South  America,  which  reached  in  1939  a  valu 
of  nearly  330  millions  of  dollars,  were  neverthe 
less  only  10.4  percent  of  our  total  exports,  a 
compared  with  the  17.6  percent  share  of  Ash 
and  the  40.5  percent  share  of  Europe.  With  re 
spect  to  our  relations  with  the  world  as  a  wholi 
I  wish  to  leave  you,  in  closing,  with  just  on 
consideration  of  outstanding  importance. 

Just  as  our  foreign  relations  are  not  merel 
relations  with  one  segment  of  the  world,  so  the 
are  not  a  part  of  merely  one  separate  segment  o 
our  national  life.  On  the  contrary,  their  sig 
nificance  pervades  and  permeates  the  entir 
fabric  of  our  national  structure ;  they  affect  a 
of  us  together  and  individually. 

The  belief  has  been  widely  entertained,  an 
is  current  in  places  even  today,  that  American 
have  no  good  reason  or  real  business  to  ge 
involved  in  interests  and  affairs  abroad,  and  i 
they  do  so,  they  should  look  after  themselve! 
Others,  perhaps  realizing  that  wte  have  impoi 
tant  interests  abroad,  advocate  that  we  abas 
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on  them  and  confine  our  attention  strictly  to 
ffairs  within  our  national  boundaries.  But 
Delay  it  seems  hardly  necessary  even  to  men- 
ion  the  doctrine  of  isolation.  The  rude  shocks 
rhich  recent  events  have  most  certainly  meant 
o  this  doctrine  surely  have  made  discussion  of 
ts  unrealities  unnecessary  here  today. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  realize  that  we  are 
itally  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  in 
rhich  we  live.    We  must  achieve  and  act  upon 

realistic  conception  of  the  nature  of  these 
ffairs.  If  we  are  to  pursue  our  own  interests, 
a  line  with  our  own  ideals,  in  this  world  of 
(inch  we  are  a  part,  we  cannot  do  so  by  the 
•rocesses  of  wishful  thinking,  of  popular  emo- 
ion  and  hysteria,  but  only  by  cold,  clear,  and 
tainstaking  study  of  the  real  facts  of  each 
ituation  which  confronts  us. 

If  we  are  to  preserve)  our  methods  of  national 
[ecision  through  the  free  championing,  dis- 
ussion,  and  resolution  of  our  conflicting  indi- 
idual  interests,  we  must  do  so  with  an  in- 
reasingly  clear  and  dominant  conception  of 
he  national  interest — the  interest  of  us  all. 

This  means  that  our  thought  and  argument 
nust  be  increasingly  based  on  the  actual  situa- 
ion  and  its  implications,  freed  from  prejudice 
,nd  distortion.  We  must  find  ways  of  neutral- 
zing  and  disarming  the  power  of  the  lobbying 
>ropagandist,  who  relies  on  near-truths,  partial 
acts,  and  appeals  to  prejudice  and  emotion  to 
aake  special  interest  appear  to  be  public  inter- 
st.  We  must  find  some  way  of  making  shame- 
ul  and  wrong  and  immoral  the  activities  of 
hose  who  distort  and  pervert  the  real  picture  to 
idvance  individual  interest  against  the  national 
nterest. 

Only  as  we  voluntarily  find  and  apply  effec- 
ive  ways  and  means  of  correctly  appraising  and 
naintaining  the  national  interest  can  we, 
hrough  our  methods  of  free  discussion  and 
lemocratic  political  action,  attain  the  national 
strength  and  effectiveness  which  we  must  some- 
iow  achieve. 

It  is  in  our  international  relations  that  this  is 
)f  utmost  importance,  for  it  is  here  that  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  emotion,  and  at  times  hysteria 
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provide  the  most  fertile  ground  for  the  special 
pleadings  and  distortions  of  the  unscrupulous 
advocate  of  special  interest. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  to  you,  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
in  the  years  ahead  will  increasingly  provide  our 
leadership  in  business  thought  and  policy.  For 
the  problem  of  making  a  livelihood  in  safety 
will  increasingly  be  the  outstanding  problem 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world;  and  the  problems  of  economic  relations 
will  in  increasing  measure  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  international  policies.  As  your  in- 
fluence in  business  leadership  grows,  so  will  your 
responsibility  in  the  courageous  but  wise  and 
practical  conduct  of  our  increasingly  difficult 
and  complex  foreign  relations. 

+  ♦♦ 

SINKING  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP 
"NIAGARA" 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

The  American  consul  general  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  Lowell  C.  Pinkerton,  reported 
to  the  Department  on  June  19,  1940,  that  the 
passenger  steamship  Niagara  of  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line  and  of  British  registry,  en 
route  from  Auckland  to  Vancouver,  was  re- 
ported sunk  by  an  explosion  in  the  hold  at  an 
early  hour  on  June  19,  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  not  yet  known.  All  on  board 
were  reported  to  have  been  saved  and  were 
landed  at  Auckland.  The  following  Americans 
were  reported  on  board:  Bart  Hill,  Clarence 
Reeves,  C.  E.  Rowley  and  wife,  Miss  Rowley, 
George  Harbe,  George  Brangier,  Marcia  Post, 
and  Ethel  F.  Thompson. 

From  the  passport  files  of  the  Department, 
it  is  believed  that  the  persons  named  in  the 
consul  general's  telegram  are  the  same  as  those 
listed  below :  Barto  Hill,  214  Fenton  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Clarence  Reeves,  448  East 
Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Rowley 
and  wife  (Pearl  Jessica  Greene  Rowley),  The 
Manse,  Weirsdale,  Fla.;  Miss  Rowley,  unable 
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to  identify ;  George  Harbe,  unable  to  identify ; 
George  Jacques  Brangier,  Kulumanu  Studio, 
Farmers  Koad,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Marcia  de 
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Forest  Post,  211  Hope  Street,  Providence,  K.  I. 
Ethel  Florence  Thompson,  3921  Conover  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Traffic  in  Arms,  Tin-Plat e  Scrap,  etc. 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

Note:  The  figures  relating  to  arms,  the  licenses  for 
the  export  of  which  were  revoked  before  they  were 
used,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  figures  appearing 
in  the  cumulative  column  of  the  table  below  in  re- 
gard to  arms  export  licenses  issued.  These  latter  fig- 
ures are  therefore  net  figures.  They  are  not  yet  final 
and  definitive  since  licenses  may  be  amended  or  re- 
voked at  any  time  before  being  used.  They  are,  how- 
ever, accurate  as  of  the  date  of  this  press  release. 

The  statistics  of  actual  exports  in  these  releases  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  complete.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  some  shipments  are  not  included.  If 
this  proves  to  be  the  fact,  statistics  in  regard  to  such 
shipments  will  be  included  in  the  cumulative  figures 
in  later  releases. 

Arms  Export  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  charac- 
ter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  li- 
censed for  export  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  year  1940  up  to  and  including  the 
month  of  May: 


Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issued 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  end- 
ing May  31, 
1940 

Albania 

IV 

I 

V 

(1) 

(4) 
0) 
(2) 

$57. 00 

$57.00 

24.00 

3, 200. 00 
70.00 

3,200.00 
506.00 

Total 

3,  270. 00 

3,  729. 00 

I 

III 

IV 

V 

(2) 

(4) 
(5) 
(2) 
0) 
(2) 
0) 
(2) 
(3) 

23,  211.  50 

170.00 

2, 300. 00 

5, 141. 84 

3, 610. 00 

4, 212. 00 
2,  720. 00 

6, 600. 00 
18, 662. 00 
38, 437.  50 

30, 400.  00 
151, 982. 71 
38,  437.  50 

Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issu< 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  enc 

ing  May  31 

1940 

Argentina— Continued. 

VII 

(1) 

(2) 

$10. 

64,009. 

Total 

$67, 309.  50 

322, 595. 

I 

III 
IV 

V 
VII 

(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

Australia 

103.28 
77.26 

446. 

418. 
1,  509,  520. 

104.  55 
40.00 

271. 

509. 

8, 348. 

593, 672. 

100.00 
274. 86 

1, 409, 705. 
18, 274. 

Total 

699. 95 

3, 541, 165. 

IV 

I 

IV 

(1) 

(4) 
(2) 

136. 

17. 

1. 

Total       

19. 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

217. 

103,200. 

28,  598. 00 

28, 779. 
2, 292, 000. 

69. 

r 

20, 745. 

243, 957. 

419, 400. 

Total 

28,  598.  00 

3, 108, 367. 

I 

V 

(4) 
(1) 



16. 

4,000. 

Total                 

4,016. 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 





252.00 
837.00 

1, 161. 

1,285. 
6,500. 

64. 

45,384. 

1,202. 

Total 

1, 089. 00 

55, 596. 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

. — 

605. 

5, 438. 

1, 935. 00 

729,000.00 

410. 00 

4, 098. 

978, 200. 

6, 319. 

19, 728. 

25, 400. 00 

6, 339. 68 

103, 540. 50 

54,753. 
89,354. 
138, 887. 

Total 

866, 625. 18 

1, 297, 383. 
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Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issued 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  end- 
ing May  31, 
1940 

tish  finif»Ti» 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 

vn  (i) 

$6.82 

$6.82 

2, 500. 00 

317. 68 

317. 68 

Total     

324.  50 

2, 824. 50 

vn  (i) 

(2) 

129.20 

108. 30 

Total 

237.  50 

I        (4) 

I         (4) 
IV     (1) 

(2) 

2.43 

73.02 

472. 00 

43.22 

Total 

588.24 

I         (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

in    (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

vn  (i) 

(2) 

oada           

3, 935. 16 

260. 00 

2, 582. 98 

19, 526. 49 

600.00 

129,  922.  94 

90, 000. 00 

15, 457,  000. 00 

3,791.00 

1, 378. 10 

66.16 

62, 786. 50 

7, 315. 94 

1, 439.  50 

4, 525. 68 
850. 09 
276, 821. 00 
216, 898. 94 
653. 783. 85 
36, 000. 00 

2, 609. 51 
311.00 

55,  598.  33 
33, 629. 75 

Total     

82, 684. 85 

16, 978, 948. 07 

I        (2) 
(4) 

(5) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (2) 

Ue ... . 

2, 970. 00 

2, 970.  00 

338.00 

5, 450. 00 

47, 365. 00 

108.00 

5, 450. 00 

47, 365. 00 

5, 112.  00 

3,  500. 00 

76.00 
803.00 

110.00 

803.00 

12, 607. 15 

Total 

56,  772. 00 

78, 255. 15 

I         (2) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 

h) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

(2) 

ina 

6,400.00 

118, 971.  60 

6, 541. 94 

349,  230.  00 

2,  529, 106. 22 

97, 277.  94 

178.  60 

5.00 

4,600.00 
107, 042. 07 
73, 040. 00 
139, 183.  00 
361, 000. 00 

94,600.00 

2,  222,  676. 44 

2, 196, 955.  35 

671, 855.  00 

361, 000. 00 

Total 

815, 778. 61 

8,  522, 884.  65 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

ilombia 

45.00 

1,711.90 

411.76 

108. 250. 00 

31.00 

19, 620. 00 

426.00 

1, 192. 00 

51, 055. 00 

1, 027. 31 

1, 965. 00 

Total 

20, 077.  00 

165, 657. 97 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

wta  Rica 

4.00 

117. 30 

11.25 

2,500.00 

4, 936. 70 

280.82 

137. 30 

16.25 

2, 967.  62 

13, 104.  70 

1,  492.  06 

Total 

7, 846. 07 

17,721.93 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

aba 

182. 00 

446.00 

17.50 

1,  584. 00 

6,751.00 
1,700.00 

200.00 

2, 700.  on 
2,000.00 

Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issued 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  end- 
ing May  31, 
1940 

Cuba — Continued 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

$704.  28 

751. 00 

Total 

$1, 966.  00 

15, 069.  78 

rv    (2) 

V       (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

Curacao. 

6.00 

307, 425. 00 
1, 052.  76 
3, 500. 00 

307, 425. 00 

1, 798.  76 

39, 250. 00 

17.50 

Total 

311,977.76 

348, 497. 26 

V  (3) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
VII   (1) 

Denmark 

2, 040. 00 

Dominican  Republic 

344.00 

9.00 

100. 00 

713.00 

357. 00 

515. 00 

600. 00 

1, 331.  80 

Total _ 

1, 166. 00 

2, 803. 80 

I         (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

Ecuador    - 

125. 00 

201  00 

123  00 

5, 642. 00 
226. 00 

14,847.00 
226.00 

900  00 

Total. 

5, 858. 00 

16, 422. 00 

I        (31 
(4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

Egypt .. 

3, 310. 00 

6.75 
357. 00 

26.21 
388.00 
752  31 

16, 993. 00 

16,993.00 
60  00 

Total 

17, 356. 75 

21, 529.  52 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
VII   (2) 

El  Salvador 

52  00 

1,  064. 66 

1,091.00 

18,  200. 00 

76  00 

6, 436.  00 

375.00 

3, 200. 00 

6, 436. 00 

375.00 

4, 950.  00 

Total.... 

11,  075.  00 

31, 180.  00 

I        (2) 
(3) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
VII   (2) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

Finland 

1, 985. 00 

538, 569. 60 
255, 933. 04 

538, 569. 60 

4, 166, 319. 89 

951  50 

22, 334. 25 
460, 000.  00 

Total. 

794,  502. 64 

5, 190, 160.  24 

France. 

81,~896."66~ 

338.00 

1, 101, 890.  00 

61, 568. 00 

2, 739, 615.  50 

5, 837, 167. 00 

71, 453, 318. 70 
16, 237. 80 

30.00 

370, 875. 00 
270, 000.  00 
972, 297.  00 
487, 965. 00 
684, 000. 00 

738, 615.  00 

546, 000. 00 

8. 801, 338. 43 

65, 176,  235.  00 

684,000.00 

Total _ 

8, 704, 194. 00 

151, 319, 186. 43 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

French  Indochina 

78.50 

51.00 

3, 836. 00 

11.00 

Total 

3, 976.  50 

I        (2) 
(3) 

(5) 

III     (1) 

(2) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

407, 380.  00 

546,  589. 13 
169,  500.  00 

7, 568, 246. 80 

8,  550, 122.  80 
800.90 

44, 053,  500. 00 

55, 764, 900. 00 
36,  000. 00 
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Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issued 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  end- 
ing May  31, 
1940 

Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland— Continued. 

IV 
V 

VII 

(1) 
(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

$46,  587.  50 

$46,  719.  50 
8, 000.  00 

13, 013.  00 

2,  669. 00 

952,  203. 00 

624, 397. 25 
718, 290.  60 
955, 918.  00 
400, 000. 00 

53,  043,  599.  30 

67,  821, 238. 18 

I 
IV 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 

150.  00 

50.00 

90, 900.  00 

21.00 

91,121.00 

I 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

1, 015.  48 

578. 30 

6, 674.  65 

1,  731.  57 

1, 015. 48 

578.  30 
6,  674.  65 
1,  731.  57 

10, 000.  00 

10, 000.  00 

IV 
VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

27.00 
56.00 
32.40 

186. 00 

1, 340.  00 

226.  80 

3, 064. 00 

115.40 

4, 816. 80 

IV 

V 
VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 

21.75 
8.00 

275. 05 

23.00 

7, 000.  00 

24.30 

29.75 

7, 322.  35 

I 

IV 
V 

(4) 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

326. 00 

388. 00 

967. 00 

1, 068. 00 

4,  238. 00 

1, 068. 00 

5, 919. 00 

I 

IV 

V 

VI 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

2, 017.  75 

1, 123. 10 

7, 363. 00 

67.75 

9,  462. 00 

16,  500. 00 
80.00 

16,  500. 00 
120.00 

16,  580. 00 

36,  653.  60 

T 

IV 

V 

0) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

1, 920. 00 

94.00 

7, 890. 00 

763. 00 

10,  667. 00 

I 

IV 

V 

VI 
VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(2) 

1, 016.  42 

1, 043.  87 

357. 40 

89.29 

2, 053. 49 

4,  465.  32 

3,  315. 89 

682.29 

20, 500.  00 

1, 412. 00 

1, 000. 00 

702. 00 

65.00 

65.00 

2, 571. 98 

34, 195. 99 

III 

V 

(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

27, 165. 00 

116,823.00 

3,  270.  60 

21, 221. 00 

141,  314.  60 

V 
IV 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

13.610.00 

123.00 

13.95 

41.45 

13.95 

164.  45 

Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issu 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  en 
rng  May  3 
1940 

I 

rv 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

$102 

96 

145 

Total _ 

343 

VII 

i 
i 

i 

IV 
V 

VI 

vn 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

(1) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

162. 

Macau  

$555. 00 

555 

137 

108 

112 

816. 00 

212. 00 

120,  242.  40 

308. 00 

5, 100.  00 

4,878 

212 

361,  282 

5, 745 

13,880 

112 

70.00 
2,  232. 00 

6,270 
29, 912 

Total _ 

128, 980.  40 

422, 513 

i 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

420.52 
513. 03 

536 

667 
282.000 

12,  240. 00 
46, 620. 00 

12,240 
46,620 

Total 

59, 793.  55 

342,064 

I 

V 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(2) 
(3) 

19,986 

47 

155 

5, 069. 24 
7, 900. 00 

21,754 
63,300 

Total 

12, 969.  24 

105, 242 

I 
III 

IV 
V 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

— 

70, 476 

491. 00 
92, 000. 00 

2,233 

95,200 

1,472.250 

45,  782 

319.00 

613 
417, 106 

150,01! 

213, 51( 

Total I — 

if*  92,810.00 

2, 467, 184 

I 
I 

IV 

(4) 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

"     - 

923 





45.00 

118 

82 

280.50 

663 
31 

Total - - 

325.50 

895 

New  Guinea,  Territory  of 

IV 

III 

IV 
V 

VII 

(2) 

(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

17.25 

17 

1, 916, 870 

202 

1,60( 

2,390 

6,125 

1, 927. 187 

V 

VII 

(2) 

(3) 
(1) 

80.00 
870. 00 

48C 

87C 
1,292 

Total. 

950. 00 

2,642 

I 

IV 

(4) 
(1) 

21 

Northern  Rhodesia 

25.50 

» 
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Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issued 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  end- 
ing May  31, 
1940 

I       (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

• "       (2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

$70. 00 

62, 056. 00 
36,  545.  00 

31, 600. 00 

712, 000. 00 

280. 00 

222. 00 

121. 00 

2, 200. 00 

39, 604. 00 

1,  515. 00 

Total    

876,  213. 00 

V  (3) 

I         (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 

estine.  

400. 00 

Hnn 

$12,  500. 00 

12,  500. 00 

3, 900.  00 

2, 100. 00 

8,  786. 00 

1, 207. 00 

74.00 

680. 00 

728. 00 

2, 100.  00 
8, 942. 00 
1, 215.  20 
74.00 
580. 00 
2, 257.  60 

Total 

25, 975. 00 

31,  568. 80 

I         (4) 
IV     (2) 

raguay 

283. 00 

7, 829.  00 

Total .... 

8, 112.  00 

iv    m 

V      (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

rn      

85.00 

393, 138.  50 

4, 235.  00 

50, 160. 00 

1, 000. 00 

1, 130.  50 

Total 

449,  749. 00 

I         (1) 
(4) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

51.80 

44.00 

80.00 

4, 300.  00 

43,  646. 91 
33, 125. 00 

44, 049. 94 

33, 125. 00 

841.  76 

Total 

76, 771. 91 

82, 492.  50 

V       (2) 

I         (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 

lmania. - 

1, 900. 00 

2,  500. 00 

uthern  Rhodesia 

180. 00 

227.  50 

264. 00 

82.00 

Total 

753.50 

I        (1) 

I        (2) 

(4) 

IV     (2) 

VII   (1) 

raits  Settlements. 

9.12 

irinam 

9,  997. 00 

1.64 

2.47 

129. 20 

129.  20 

Total _ 

129. 20 

10, 130.  31 

I         (2) 
U) 

III  (2) 

IV  (21 

V  (2) 
(3) 

?eden 

108,  noo.  oo 

128, 047. 00 

4,  noo.  oo 

233,  625. 00 

378, 166. 77 
1,694,000.00 

479,  784. 30 
3, 460, 180.  00 

Total 

2, 072, 166.  77 

4,  413,  636.  30 

IV     (1) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

fiteerland 

20.00 

hailand 

449,280.00 

449,280.00 

1,  543. 84 

3, 269. 76 

13, 739. 96 
5,300.00 

3,633.84 

15, 953. 84 
156,000.00 

Total 

1       466, 173. 59 

641,  817. 64 

Category 

Value  of  export  licenses  issued 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months  end- 
ing May  31, 
1940 

V      (2) 
(3) 

$294. 00 



6,  000. 00 

Total 

6,  294. 00 

III  (2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 



5, 610. 00 

33.00 

6.20 

115,760.00 

121, 409.  20 

Union  of  South  Africa 

I        (1) 
(4) 

in   (i) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

vn  (i) 

(2) 

$135. 80 
212. 05 

258.  80 

348. 93 

173, 600. 00 

229.50 

189, 757.  70 
7.00 

6,000.00 
12, 099. 68 

9,  553. 00 

21, 157. 83 

6, 000. 00 

156.00 

40,  228. 00 

Total 

18, 677. 03 

441,067.26 

I         (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

Uruguay 

260. 00 

1,177.00 

2, 984. 00 
5, 700. 00 

5,310.00 

8, 600. 00 

100. 40 

Total. 

8, 684. 00 

15, 447. 40 

Venezuela 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

29.80 

91.20 

225. 00 

6.55 

42. 55 
123,120.00 

280. 75 

4,  662.  00 
191.45 

78, 160. 00 
2,  400.  00 

39, 120. 00 
1, 666.  84 

93,  060.  00 
20,  312.  00 
55,  620.  00 
5,  799.  92 
19,  277.  40 

Total 

121, 663. 94 

322,  401.  52 

V       (2) 
(3) 

Yugoslavia 

3,  491.  75 

9,  411.  75 

30,  780.  00 

Total 

3,  491.  75 

40, 191.  75 

Grand  total. 

67, 955,  275.  82 

271, 989,  367.  22 

During  the  month  of  May,  398  arms  export 
licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  1,711 
such  licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 


Arms  Exported 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  charac- 
ter, value,  and  countries  of  destination  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  ex- 
ported during  the  year  1940  up  to  and  including 
the  month  of  May  under  export  licenses  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State : 
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Category 

Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months 

ending  May 

31, 1940 

I 

V 

(4) 
(2) 

$24. 00 

$60. 00 

495. 00 

Total 

60.00 

519. 00 

I 

IV 
V 

vn 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Argentina 

61.50 
170. 00 

23, 211.  50 

240. 00 
2, 418. 00 

642.00 

2, 743. 00 

23, 800. 00 

25.00 

28, 314. 48 
240,416.00 

10.00 

32.00 

39.53 

Total 

288.50 

321, 834. 51 

i 
in 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

Australia.      .    . 

103.28 

80.68 

857, 605. 00 

104.  55 

40. 00 

3, 328. 00 

28, 180. 00 

201, 275. 00 

18, 274.  S6 

816.  53 

398. 68 

7, 806, 135. 00 

136. 55 

509. 00 

13, 296. 00 

223, 152. 00 

410,021.00 

18, 274. 86 

Total 

1,108,991.37 

8, 472, 739. 62 

IV 

I 

IV 

(1) 

(4) 
(2) 

Bahrein  Islands 

136. 00 

136. 00 

Belgian  Congo  ... 

17.29 

1.87 

Total. 

19.16 

I 

III 

IV 

V 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

217. 00 

17, 200. 00 

17, 200. 00 
211. 79 

401, 100. 00 

458, 400. 00 
69.00 

20, 745. 00 

2, 513. 00 

5, 463. 00 
119,997.00 

Total 

420, 813. 00 

622, 302. 79 

I 

V 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 

48.00 

16.00 

4, 000. 00 

Total 

4,064.00 

I 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 

Bolivia       

232.00 

597. 00 

6, 500. 00 

1, 064. 00 

1, 045. 00 

19, 000. 00 

1, 041.  69 

49, 141. 00 

58, 741. 00 
950. 00 

Total 

56,  470.  00 

81, 841.  69 

I 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

605. 00 

5, 438. 00 

162. 00 

94, 510. 00 

99.75 

104. 00 

1, 500. 00 

15, 127. 00 

73,766.00 

4, 774. 00 

349, 750. 00 

5,962.75 

19,982.00 

142, 561. 00 

68, 710. 75 

119,051.75 

2.00 

Total 

185, 268. 75 

716, 837.  25 

IV 

VII 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

15.00 

18.00 

129.20 

108. 30 

Total 

270.50 

I.. 

IV 

-0) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

90.00 

169. 02 

472.00 

49.22 

780.24 

Category 

Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months 

ending  Maj 

31,  1940 

Canada     

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VI  (2) 

VII  (1) 
(2) 

$2, 042. 14 

$13, 635. 

10. 

53,079.69 
62,000.00 

61,892. 

94, 500. 

1, 207, 233. 

53, 080. 00 

815. 20 

24.95 

152, 150. 00 

9, 220. 02 

164, 726. 60 

230,560. 

4,641. 

726. 

269, 762. 

118, 269. 

504, 215. 

36,000. 

• 

11, 669. 95 
9, 151. 00 

53, 197. 
62,880. 

Total 

517, 959.  55 

2, 657, 524. 

I        (4) 
(5) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

Chile                    - 

386. 

2, 275. 00 

34, 500. 00 

3, 850. 00 

2,275. 

35,991. 

5,243. 

3,500. 

76.00 
803.00 

110. 
22, 946. 
12, 607. 

Total                 

41, 504. 00 

83, 058. 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

1,344. 

58,000.00 

301, 533. 
850. 

23, 753. 

651, 326. 60 

1, 719. 00 

61.00 

1,148,664. 

11, 374. 

190. 

5,644. 

4,600.00 

416, 602. 00 

12,829.00 

114, 600. 
668, 757. 
145,058. 

Total... — 

1, 145, 137. 60 

2,421,758. 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 
(2) 

10.00 

65. 

1,629 

460.00 

1, 793. 
112,600. 

5,839 

10,230 

426.00 
1, 680. 00 

1,027 
1,965 

Total        - 

2, 576. 00 

135, 148 

I        (4) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

4 

117.30 

13.25 

7, 350. 00 

19, 036. 00 

137 

16 

22, 057 

27, 176 

1,851 

Total. - 

26, 516. 55 

51,241 

Cuba                               

I        (4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

319 

43,350 

17 

7,997 

1,700 

160. 00 

6,355 
12,876 

2, 215. 92 

3,120 
740 

Total 

2, 375. 92 

76,474 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

6 

1,600 

61.00 

768 
32, 750 

17 

Total 

51.00 

35,041 

rv   (2) 

V       (2) 
VII  (1) 

9.00 
100.00 

516 

600 
618 

109.00 

1,733 

JNE    22,    1940 
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Category 

Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months 

ending  May 

31,1940 

uador 

I 
IV 

vn 

(1) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 
(2) 

$90.00 
43.00 

$125.00 

226.00 
191.00 

3, 921. 00 

10, 595. 00 
900.00 

Total.... 

4, 054. 00 

12, 037. 00 

i 

IV 
V 

(3) 

(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

ypt 

2,680.00 

3.519.00 

552.80 

60.00 

Total 

6,811.80 

I 

III 

IV 
V 

vn 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Salvador 

52.00 

149.00 

18, 200. 00 

76.00 

375.00 

375.00 
1, 750. 00 

Total 

375.00 

20, 602. 00 

i 

ni 

rv 

V 

vn 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
CD 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

aland . 

1,985.00 

129,930.00 

467,  593. 00 

32, 349. 00 

166, 635. 00 

129,930.00 

1, 209, 658. 00 

2, 321, 496. 00 

933.00 

19,  276.  00 
552,  912.  00 
122, 895. 00 

88, 475. 00 

1, 003, 815. 00 

175, 895. 00 

Total 

1, 326, 940. 00 

5, 096,  837. 00 

i 
ni 

IV 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

mce 

78.00 

260.00 

12, 298. 00 

145,851.50 

7, 219,  563. 00 

1,800.00 

141,115.00 

276, 000. 00 

423,  853.  00 

2, 042, 347. 00 

431, 552. 00 

39, 563. 00 

248,073.50 

41, 558.  502. 00 

15, 008. 00 

316, 865. 00 

276,000.00 

3, 124, 438. 00 

7, 702, 031. 00 

Total 

10,  263. 0S7.  50 

53,712,110.50 

i 
rv 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

ench  Indochina .  .. 

51.00 

3, 836. 00 

11.00 

Total 

3, 898. 00 

i 
i 

ni 

IV 
V 

VII 

(4) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

Mich  West  Africa 

33.83 

33.83 

eat  Britain  and  Northern 

re  land. 

153, 671. 25 

25, 178. 00 

139, 381. 00 

199,  280.  75 

49, 734. 00 

276, 459. 00 

800.90 

1, 847, 800. 00 

10, 196, 600. 00 
132.00 

8,000.00 

102, 550. 00 
77, 874. 00 

825, 006.  50 

1, 655, 590. 00 

3, 478. 00 

120, 000. 00 

Total _ 

2,  346,  454.  25 

13,  335. 081. 15 

I 

(3) 
(4) 

ecce 

150.00 

50.00 

Total 

200.00 

I 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

eenland 

1,015.48 

578. 30 

6, 674. 65 

1, 731. 57 

1, 015. 48 

Total 

578. 30 
6, 674.  65 
1,  731.  57 

10.000.00 

10, 000. 00 

i8temala 

I 

IV 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 

37.00 

12.00 

159.00 

1,280.00 

Category 

t  Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940  J* 

5  months 

ending  May 

31, 1940 

Guatemala— Continued. 

vn 

(i) 

(2) 

$194.40 

3,064.00 

Total 

4  746  40 

IV 

vn 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Haiti 

$13.00 
7.00 
24.30 

257  80 

7.00 
24.30 
6.00 

Total- - 

44.30 

295  10 

i 

IV 
V 

vn 

(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 

Honduras     

123  00 

317.00 

388.00 
109.00 

100, 000. 00 

68.00 

3, 213.  00 
260.00 

Total 

385.00 

104  093  00 

TV 
IV 
V 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Hong  Kong . 

1, 580. 00 

7, 363. 00 

Iceland 

1  920  00 

83.00 

7, 890. 00 
763.00 

7, 890. 00 
763.00 

Total 

S,  653. 00 

10, 656. 00 

I 

TV 

V 

VI 

(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 

India 

944  53 

467.00 
514. 25 
132.00 

5, 230. 56 

2, 997. 49 

921. 31 

20, 500. 00 

100.00 

1, 052. 00 
1,000.00 

749.00 

749.00 

Total 

1, 962. 25 

33, 394. 89 

in 

TV 

(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Iraq 

405, 395.  00 
20,  472.  00 

694, 963. 00 

20,  472.  00 

94.37 

25.85 

Total-.- 

425, 867.  00 

715, 555.  22 

V 
TV 

(1) 

(1) 
(2) 

Ireland 

116, 823. 00 

Jamaica 

346  00 

27.50 

Total 

373  50 

V 
V 

1 

(2) 
(3) 

0) 
(4) 

Japan 

4, 143. 00 

Latvia 

18. 077. 00 

Mauritius 

251. 45 

289.28 

Total.... 

540.73 

I 

TV 
V 

VI 

vn 

(1) 

(5) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 

Mexico 

56.00 

112.  50 

S16.  00 

58, 200. 00 

200.00 

1, 600. 00 

4, 240. 00 

275, 340. 00 

2, 553. 00 

6, 880. 00 

112.50 

2, 906. 00 

14,117.75 
26, 069. 00 

Total 

63,  722. 00 

329,  4S0.  75 

i 
m 

V 

(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Netherlands 

10, 681. 00 

26, 653. 00 

47.50 

155. 00 

107,  740. 00 

9, 674. 00 
107,  740. 00 
163, 472. 50 

187, 137.  50 

Total 

_L  118,421.00 

494, 879. 50 

■■■■■■■'■■■' 
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Category 

Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months 

ending  May 

31, 1940 

Netherlands  Indies 

I        (2) 
(4) 
(5) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (2) 

$73,810.00 

$75,678.00 
810. 77 

281,075.00 

966,007.00 

11, 860. 00 

14.00 

1,  454,  665. 00 

35,  782. 40 

734. 17 

129, 727. 00 

1, 592. 00 
18, 925. 00 

102, 423. 00 
130, 749. 00 
138, 000. 00 

Total 

1, 072,  208. 00 

2, 349, 644. 34 

I        (4) 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

New  Caledonia  . 

203. 00 

Newfoundland 

45.00 

118.50 

82.24 

280.50 

663.50 
31.00 

Total 

325.50 

895. 24 

IV  (2) 

V  (2) 

New  Guinea,  Territory  of.... 

17.25 

17.25 
1, 600. 00 

Total 

17.25 

1,517.25 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

New  Zealand 

202. 00 

1,971.15 

2, 540. 00 

5, 991. 00 

5, 991. 00 

Total 

5,991.00 

10,  704. 15 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 
VII   (1) 

Nicaragua 

1, 264. 00 

4,035.00 

1,  292. 00 

Total. 

6, 591. 00 

I        (4) 
IV     (1) 
I        (1) 

c§5 

(4) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

Nigeria 

33.00 

33.00 

Northern  Rhodesia.. 

25.60 

25.60 

Norway 

70.00 

285.00 

36, 493. 20 

1,354,114.00 

280. 00 

30.00 

137.00 

2, 200. 00 

644. 00 

Total. _ 

1, 394, 253. 20 

V  (3) 

I        (2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII   (1) 

Palestine..     . 

400.00 

Panama 

3, 900. 00 

2, 100. 00 
8,717.00 
1, 207. 00 

4, 200. 00 
8, 769. 00 
1, 207. 00 
1,441.13 

74.00 
647. 00 
728.00 

74.00 

647. 00 

2, 185.  60 

Total 

13,  473. 00 

22,  423. 73 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

Paraguay 

283.00 

5, 034. 00 

Total.. 

5, 317. 00 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

Peru. 

85.00 

354, 000. 00 

387, 810.  00 
14, 346. 00 

50,  568. 00 

1, 000.  00 

1,131.00 

Total 

354, 000. 00 

454. 940. 00 

I         (1) 
(4) 

Portugal  ... 

51.80 

44.00 

Category 

Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months 

ending  May 

31, 1940 

Portugal— Continued. 

ni  (i) 

IV  (2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 

VII   (1) 

$300, 000. 00 

$300,000.0 
80.0i 

4, 663. 0 

369.0 

355.7 

Total.... 

300, 000. 00 

305, 563. 5 

Rumania 

V      (2) 

I        (1) 
(2) 
(4) 

IV     (1) 
(2) 

600.0 

Southern  Rhodesia 

180.0 

227.5 

193.00 

264.0 
82.0 

60.5 

Total 

193. 00 

814.0 

I        (1) 

I        (4) 
IV     (2) 

vn  (i) 

Straits  Settlements. . 

9.1 

Surinam 

1.6 

2.4 

198.  i 

Total 

197.  S 

I        (2) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

rv    (2) 

V      (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Sweden 

8, 000. 00 

43, 197. 00 

1, 128,  775. 00 

22, 251. 00 

108,  000.  ( 

59, 182.  ( 

2, 688, 675.  ( 

22,  251.  ( 

65, 000.  ( 

75, 800. 00 
108, 951. 00 

186,972.! 
108, 951.  ( 

Total... 

1,  386, 974. 00 

3,239,031.! 

Thailand 

I        (1) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

17.  ( 

1. 

3, 362. 43 

13,793.1 
5,  300.1 

2,637.1 

193,120. 

Total 

3, 362.  43 

214, 870. 

rv    (2) 

V       (2) 

(3) 

18. 

3,094. 

6,000. 

9, 112. 

I        (2) 
(5) 

III  (1) 
(2) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (2) 
(3) 

148, 135. 

]  58,  750. 

1,191,084. 

r 

17,070. 

14,  236. 

1.306. 

2,  704. 00 

104. 875. 
70,  344. 

Total.... 

2,  704.  00 

1,  705, 800. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

I        (1) 
(4) 

III  (1) 

IV  (1) 
(2) 

V  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

VII    (1) 
(2) 

49.90 

in. 

136. 

173,  600. 

229. 50 

6, 000.  00 
75.00 

557. 

7. 

8, 103. 

3,  497. 

6,000. 

156. 

40.064. 

Total                    

6, 354. 40 

232,  233. 

V  (3) 

I        (4) 

IV     (1) 

(2) 

V  gj 

120, 512. 

publics. 

= 

231. 

1, 177. 

2, 141. 

3, 949. 00 
80.00 

3, 949. 
80. 

4, 029.  00 

7,578. 
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Category 

Value  of  actual  exports 

Country  of  destination 

May  1940 

5  months 

ending  May 

31,  1940 

mezuela.. 

I 

III 
IV 

V 
VII 

(1) 

(2) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 

$30.66" 

$61. 40 

246.00 

39.00 

28, 000.  00 

2, 892. 25 

191.  45 

14, 900. 00 

7, 805. 00 

12, 320. 00 

1, 525. 09 

7, 350. 00 

22, 849. 00 

49, 331. 00 

7, 446. 09 

15, 890. 40 

Total 

29,  030. 09 

141, 846.  59 

V 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

igoslavia 

63, 000. 00 

23, 315. 00 

31, 080.  00 

Total 

117,395.00 

Grand  total 

21,  258,  556.  54 

100,063,870.68 

Arms  Import  Licenses  Issued 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  charac- 
Br,  value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  the  arms, 
mmunition,  and  implements  of  war  licensed  for 
nport  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
lonthof  May  1940: 


Country  of  origin 

Category 

Value 

Total 

inada--  .. 

I        (2) 
(3) 
(4) 

IV  (1) 

V  (2) 

V  (1) 
I         (2) 

(4) 
VII  (1) 
I        (3) 

(4) 
IV  (2) 
VII    (1) 

V  (2) 

$1, 000. 00 

200.00 

1,  600.  25 

100.00 

110.00 

20, 000. 00 

2, 400.  00 

6,310.00 

1,120.00 

29, 085. 00 

150.00 

3.00 

40.00 

300. 00 

. 

jsta  Rica 

\         $3, 010.  25 
20,000.00 

•ance 

) 

reat  Britain 

>           8, 830. 00 
] 

exico 

|          29, 278. 00 
300.00 

Total.___ 

61, 418.  25 

During  the  month  of  May,  21  import  licenses 
rere  issued,  making  a  total  of  88  such  licenses 
ssued  during  the  current  year. 

Categories  of  Arms 

The  categories  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
ilements  of  war  in  the  appropriate  column  of 
he  tables  printed  above  are  the  categories  into 


which  those  articles  were  divided  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  May  1,  1937,  enumerat- 
ing the  articles  which  would  be  considered  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  May  1, 1937  [see  pages  119-120  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  January  27,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  31)]. 


Special  Statistics  in  Regard  to  Arms  Exports 
to  Cuba 

In  compliance  with  article  II  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  to  sup- 
press smuggling,  signed  at  Habana,  March  11, 
1926,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
clearance  of  shipments  of  merchandise  by  water, 
air,  or  land,  from  any  of  the  ports  of  either 
country  to  a  port  of  entry  of  the  other  country, 
shall  be  denied  when  such  shipment  comprises 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited 
or  restricted  in  the  country  to  which  such  ship- 
ment is  destined,  unless  in  this  last  case  there 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  requisites  de- 
manded by  the  laws  of  both  countries." 

and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Cuba  which 
restrict  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  of  all  kinds  by  requiring 
an  import  permit  for  each  shipment,  export 
licenses  for  shipments  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  Cuba  are  required  for 
the  articles  enumerated  below  in  addition  to  the 
articles  enumerated  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  May  1, 1937 : 

(1)  Arms  and  small  arms  using  ammunition 
of  caliber  .22  or  less,  other  than  those  classed 
as  toys. 

(2)  Spare  parts  of  arms  and  small  arms  of 
all  kinds  and  calibers,  other  than  those  classed 
as  toys,  and  of  guns  and  machine  guns. 

(3)  Ammunition  for  the  arms  and  small 
arms  under  (1)  above. 

(4)  Sabers,  swords,  and  military  machetes 
with  cross-guard  hilts. 

(5)  Explosives  as  follows:  explosive  pow- 
ders of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes ;  nitrocellulose 
having  a  nitrogen  content  of  12  percent  or  less ; 
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diphenylamine ;  dynamite  of  all  kinds;  nitro- 
glycerine ;  alkaline  nitrates  (ammonium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  nitrate) ;  nitric  acid;  nitro- 
benzene (essence  or  oil  of  mirbane) ;  sulphur ; 
sulphuric  acid;  chlorate  of  potash;  and  ace- 
tones. 

(6)  Tear  gas  (C6H5C0CH2C1)  and  other 
similar  nontoxic  gases  and  apparatus  designed 
for  the  storage  or  projection  of  such  gases. 

The  table  printed  below  indicates,  in  respect 
to  licenses  authorizing  the  exportation  to  Cuba 
of  the  articles  and  commodities  listed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  during  May  1940,  the  number  of  licenses 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  and  commodities 
described  in  the  licenses : 


Number  of  licenses 

Section 

Value 

Total 

28     - 

(2) 
(3) 
(5) 

$1,  034. 10 

9.00 

7, 349.  00 

19,911.58 

j 

I  $28,303.68 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  value  of 
the  articles  and  commodities  listed  above  ex- 
ported to  Cuba  during  May  1940  under  licenses 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 


gether  with  the  number  of  tons  authorized  to  be 
exported  and  the  value  thereof : 


Country  of  desti- 
nation 

May  1940 

5   months   ending 
May  31, 1940 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Quantity 

in  long 

tons 

Total 
value 

Japan 

195 

$3, 627. 00 

2,784 

$53,480.3! 

During  the  month  of  May,  3  tin-plate  scrap 
licenses  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  43  such 
licenses  issued  during  the  current  year. 


Helium 

The  table  printed  below  gives  the  essential 
information  in  regard  to  the  licenses  issued  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  1940,  authorizing  th< 
exportation  of  helium  gas  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  approved  on  September  1,  1937,  anc 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto : 


■ 


I 


Section 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(5) 


Value 


$449.  25 

135.00 

3, 342.  00 

12, 087. 08 


Total 


$16, 013. 33 


Tin-Plate  Scrap 

The  table  printed  below  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1940,  up 
to  and  including  the  month  of  May,  authorizing 
the  export  of  tin-plate  scrap  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  February  15,  1936, 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  to- 


Applicant  for 
license 

Purchaser 
in  foreign 
country 

Country  of 
destination 

Quanti- 
ty in 
cubic 
feet 

Total 
value 

Bureau   of   Scien- 

Bureau of  Sci- 

France  

&),000 

$1,680.0 

tific  Research  of 

entific    Re- 

French Air  Min- 

search    of 

istry. 

French  Air 
Ministry. 

International 

Les     Labora- 

France 

.204 

S4.5 

Standard     Elec- 

toires, L.M. 

tric  Corp. 

T. 

The  Ohio  Chemi- 

Oxygen Co.  of 

Canada 

1,736 

72.0 

cal  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Canada, 
Ltd. 

Puritan     Com- 

Messrs. 

Brazil. 

34 

9.0 

pressed      Q  a  s 

Durval    F. 

Corp. 

Ramos     e 
Companhia. 

Air     Reduction 

Canadian 

Canada 

6 

7.0 

Sales  Co. 

General 
Electric  Co., 
Ltd. 

Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


ARBITRATION 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

Yugoslavia 

According  to  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration dated  April  26,  1940,  the  Yugoslav 
Government  has  renewed  the  appointments  of 
Messrs.  Michailo  Yovanovich  and  Leonida 
Pitamits  as  members  of  the  Court. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Thailand 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
League  of  Nations  dated  May  21, 1940,  the  Thai 
Government  renewed  its  acceptance  of  the  op- 
tional clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  a  declaration 
signed  on  May  3,  1940,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"On  behalf  of  the  Thai  Government,  I  hereby 
renew  for  a  period  of  10  years,  from  the  7th 
May  1940,  the  declaration  of  the  20th  Septem- 
ber 1929,  accepting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
in  conformity  with  Article  36,  paragraph  2  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court  within  the  limits  of  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  said  declaration." 

The  declaration  was  received  in  the  Secre- 
tariat on  May  9,  1940. 

OBSCENE  PUBLICATIONS 

Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Cir- 
culation of  and  Traffic  in  Obscene  Publi- 
cations 

Morocco  (French) 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
of  Nations  dated  May  21,  1940,  the  instrument 


of  adherence  by  Morocco  to  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Circulation  of  and  Traffic 
in  Obscene  Publications,  signed  September  12, 
1923,  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  League  by  the  French  Government  and 
deposited  with  the  Secretariat  on  May  7,  1940. 
For  a  list  of  the  other  countries  which  have  rati- 
fied or  adhered  to  the  convention,  see  the  Bulle- 
tin of  August  26, 1939  (Vol.  I,  No.  9),  page  174. 

FINANCE 

Agreement  With  Canada  Regarding  Acqui- 
sition and  Disposition  of  Foreign  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Securities 

On  June  18,  1940,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  regarding  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  foreign  currency  and  foreign 
securities.  Following  are  texts  of  the  notes  ex- 
changed between  the  American  Minister  to 
Canada,  the  Honorable  J.  Pierrepont  Moffat, 
and  the  Honorable  O.  D.  Skelton  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada: 

"Ottawa,  June  18, 194-0. 
"Sir: 

"With  reference  to  recent  conversations  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  regarding  the  extension  to 
individuals  ordinarily  resident  in  Canada  who 
are  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  are  not 
British  subjects  of  certain  exemptions  from 
orders  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  in  force 
respecting  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
foreign  currency  and  foreign  securities,  I  have 
the  honour  to  propose  an  agreement  concerning 
these  exemptions  in  the  following  terms : 

"1.  Such  individuals  will  be  exempt  from 
any  required  declaration  or  sale  of,  and  will  be 
permitted  freely  to  use  or  dispose  of,  foreign 
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currency  and  foreign  securities  held  by  them  (in 
which  no  non-exempted  resident  has  any  bene- 
ficial interest)  which  were 

"(a)  acquired  by  them  before  the  time  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Control  Order,  viz.,  before  Septem- 
ber 16, 1939 ;  or 

"(b)  acquired  by  them  subsequent  to  such 
time  from  non-residents  of  Canada,  excluding 
any  foreign  currency  and  foreign  securities 
so  acquired  (1)  in  connection  with  exports 
from  or  imports  into  Canada  of  property  not 
exempted  by  this  agreement,  or  (2)  as  the 
result  of  business  carried  on  in  Canada. 

"2.  The  foregoing  paragraph  shall  apply  to 
private  individuals  and  not  to  corporations, 
companies,  associations,  firms  or  partnerships. 

"3.  Any  of  the  exemptions  mentioned  above 
shall  lapse  if  and  when  such  individual  becomes 
a  British  subject  or  ceases  to  be  a  United  States 
national. 

"4.  In  the  event  similar  exchange  control 
measures  should  be  enforced  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  individuals  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  United  States  who  are  nationals 
of  Canada  and  are  not  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  without  like  exemptions  being  granted 
such  individuals,  the  Government  of  Canada 
shall  consider  themselves  released  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  continue  to  grant  such  of  the  exemp- 
tions provided  for  in  this  agreement  as  may  not 
be  accorded  to  the  said  individuals. 

"5.  'Foreign  currency',  as  used  in  this  agree- 
ment, is  defined  as  meaning  any  currency  (ex- 
cluding coin)  other  than  Canadian  currency, 
including  bank  notes  and  other  notes  intended 
to  circulate  as  money  in  any  country  outside 
Canada  and  also  postal  notes,  money  orders, 
cheques,  travellers'  cheques,  prepaid  letters  of 
credit,  bank  drafts  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments payable  in  any  currency  other  than 
Canadian  currency,  and  includes  any  foreign 
currency  on  deposit;  and  'foreign  currency  on 
deposit'  or  'deposit'  means  any  amount  in 
foreign  currency  of  which  a  resident  has  a  right 
to  obtain  payment  by  reason  of  a  deposit,  credit 
or  balance  of  any  kind  at  or  with  a  bank,  sav- 


ings bank,  trust  company,  loan  company,  stock- 
broker, investment  dealer  or  other  similar  de- 
positary or  any  other  person  or  institution 
designated  by  the  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board  as  a  depositary. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  suggest  that  if  an  agree- 
ment in  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  this  note  and  your  reply  thereto  in  simi- 
lar terms  shall  be  regarded  as  placing  on  record 
the  understanding  arrived  at  between  the  two 
Governments  concerning  this  matter. 
"Accept  [etc.] 

O.  D.  Skelton 
For  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  External  Affairs." 

"Ottawa,  Jime  18,  191ft. 
"Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note  of 
today's  date  proposing  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Canada  concerning 
the  extension  to  individuals  ordinarily  resident 
in  Canada  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States  and  are  not  British  subjects  of  certain  ex- 
emptions from  orders  and  regulations  now  or 
hereafter  in  force  respecting  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  se- 
curities in  the  following  terms : 

"1.  Such  individuals  will  be  exempt  from  any 
required  declaration  or  sale  of,  and  will  be  per- 
mitted freely  to  use  or  dispose  of,  foreign  cur- 
rency and  foreign  securities  held  by  them  (in 
which  no  non-exempted  resident  has  any  bene- 
ficial interest)  which  were 

"(a)  acquired  by  them  before  the  time  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Control  Order,  viz.,  before  Septem- 
ber 16,  1939;  or 

"(b)  acquired  by  them  subsequent  to  such 
time  from  non-residents  of  Canada,  exclud- 
ing any  foreign  currency  and  foreign  securi- 
ties so  acquired  (1)  in  connection  with 
exports  from  or  imports  into  Canada  of  prop- 
erty not  exempted  by  this  agreement,  or  (2) 
as  the  result  of  business  carried  on  in  Canada. 
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"2.  The  foregoing  paragraph  shall  apply  to 
private  individuals  and  not  to  corporations, 
companies,  associations,  firms  or  partnerships. 

"3.  Any  of  the  exemptions  mentioned  above 
shall  lapse  if  and  when  such  individual  becomes 
a  British  subject  or  ceases  to  be  a  United  States 
national. 

"4.  In  the  event  similar  exchange  control 
measures  should  be  enforced  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  individuals  ordinarily  res- 
ident in  the  United  States  who  are  nationals  of 
Canada  and  are  not  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  without  like  exemptions  being  granted 
such  individuals,  the  Government  of  Canada 
shall  consider  themselves  released  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  continue  to  grant  such  of  the  exemp- 
tions provided  for  in  this  agreement  as  may 
not  be  accorded  to  the  said  individuals. 

"5.  'Foreign  currency',  as  used  in  this  agree- 
ment, is  defined  as  meaning  any  currency  (ex- 
cluding coin)  other  than  Canadian  currency,  in- 
cluding bank  notes  and  other  notes  intended  to 
circulate  as  money  in  any  country  outside 
Canada  and  also  postal  notes,  money  orders, 
cheques,  travellers'  cheques,  prepaid  letters  of 
credit,  bank  drafts  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments payable  in  any  currency  other  than 
Canadian  currency,  and  includes  any  foreign 
currency  on  deposit;  and  'foreign  currency  on 
deposit'  or  'deposit'  means  any  amount  in  for- 
eign currency  of  which  a  resident  has  a  right  to 
obtain  payment  by  reason  of  a  deposit,  credit  or 
balance  of  any  kind  at  or  with  a  bank,  savings 
bank,  trust  company,  loan  company,  stock- 
broker, investment  dealer  or  other  similar  de- 
positary or  any  other  person  or  institution 
designated  by  the  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board  as  a  depositary. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  an  agree- 
ment in  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  that  this  note,  and  your 
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note  under  reference,  will  be  regarded  as  plac- 
ing on  record  the  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
tween our  Governments  concerning  this  matter. 
"Accept  [etc.]  J.  Pierkepont  Moffat" 

LABOR 

Convention  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference 

Iraq 

According  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  League 
of  Nations  dated  May  21, 1940,  the  instrument  of 
ratification  by  Iraq  of  the  Convention  Concern- 
ing Equality  of  Treatment  for  National  and 
Foreign  Workers  as  Regards  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation for  Accidents,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  its  seventh  session 
(Geneva,  May  19-June  10,  1925)  was  deposited 
with  the  Secretariat  on  April  30, 1940.  Accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  by  the  League  of 
Nations  the  convention  has  been  ratified  by  the 
following  countries:  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Belgium  (subject  to  .subsequent  decisions  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  convention  to 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  to  the  countries  un- 
der Belgian  mandate),  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark 
(this  ratification  does  not  include  Green- 
land), Finland,  France,  Estonia,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  India  (the  ratification  by  the 
Indian  Government  applies  only  to  British 
India),  Iraq,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan  (this  ratifi- 
cation does  not  include  Chosen,  Taiwan,  Kara- 
futo,  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kwantung  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands  under  Japanese  man- 
date), Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Poland, 
Portugal  (with  reservation  as  regards  the  ap- 
plication of  the  convention  to  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  until  ulterior  decisions  can  be  taken), 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Legislation 


Supplemental  Estimate — Department  of  State:  Com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Alaskan  International 
Highway  Commission,  fiscal  year  1941,  amounting  to 
$15,000.     (S.  Doc.  217,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)     2  pp.    50. 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation,  Department 
of  State:  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  State,  fiscal  year 
1941,  amounting  to  $500,000  [for  cooperation  with  the 
American  republics].  (S.  Doc.  244,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 
2  pp.    50. 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  an  annual  appropriation 
to  meet  the  share  of  the  United  States  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Technical  Committee  of 
Aerial  Legal  Experts,  and  for  participation  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial 
Legal  Experts  and  the  commissions  established  by  that 
Committee.  (Pub.  Res.  80,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 
lp.    50. 

Joint  Resolution  To  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy  to  assist  the  governments  of  American 
republics  to  increase  their  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes.  (Pub.  Res.  83,  76th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.)     3  pp.    50. 

Rome  Universal  Exhibition:  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  76th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  on  S.  J.  Res.  213,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Italy  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Rome  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Rome,  Italy,  in  1942,  April  3,  1940.    5  pp.    50. 


Government  publications  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  "Bulletin": 

Trade  of  United  States  with  Argentina  in  1939.  (De- 
partment of  Commerce :  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  Divisions  of  Regional  Information  and 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics.)     7  pp.  (processed).    100. 

Trade  of  United  States  with  Canada  in  1939.  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Divisions  of  Regional  Information  and 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics.)    8  pp.  (processed).    100. 

Trade  of  United  States  with  Cuba  in  1939.  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Divisions  of  Regional  Information  and 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics.)    6  pp.  (processed).    100. 

Trade  of  United  States  with  United  Kingdom  in  1939. 
(Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Divisions  of  Finance  and  Re- 
gional Information  in  cooperation  with  Division  of 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics.)     14  pp.   (processed).    100. 

Trade  of  United  States  with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  in  1939.  (Department  of  Commerce :  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Divisions  of 
Finance  and  Regional  Information  in  cooperation  with 
Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics.)  7  pp.  (proc- 
essed).   100. 
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The  American  Republics 


EETING  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

AT  HABANA 

Tentative  Agenda 


;eleased  to  the  press  June  29] 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
nion  this  morning  agreed  to  transmit  to  the 
overnments  of  the  American  Republics  for 
Leir  consideration  a  tentative  agenda  for  the 
irthcoming  Habana  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
E  Foreign  Affairs.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
overning  Board  on  July  5  will  consider  the 
aal  agenda. 
The  draft  agenda  follows: 


Neutrality 

Consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
le  belligerents  and  of  the  American  Republics, 
lcluding : 

(1)  The  examination  of  the  pertinent 
^commendations  of  the  Inter-American  Neu- 
•ality  Committee  and  of  the  steps  which  have 
een  taken  as  a  result  thereof. 

(2)  The  examination,  in  the  light  of  present 
ircumstances,  of  the  standards  of  neutrality 
it  forth  in  the  third  article  of  the  "General 
Jeclaration  of  Neutrality  of  the  American 
republics",1  which  was  adopted  at  the  Panama 
leeting  on  October  3,  1939. 

(3)  Exchange  of  information  on  activities 
rhich  may  develop  within  the  territory  and 
urisdiction  of  any  American  Republic  that 
aid  to  endanger  the  common  American  demo- 
ratic  ideal. 

1  See  the  Bulletin  of  October  7,  1939  (Vol  I,  No.  15), 
p.  326-328. 


(4)  Consideration  of  the  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities which,  in  a  coordinated  manner,  can  be 
and  should  be  conducted  by  the  National  Red 
Cross  Societies  in  the  American  Republics  for 
the  benefit  of  the  victims  of  the  European  war. 

II 

Protection  of  the  Peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Consideration  of  measures  to  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty 
and  peace  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere : 

(1)  The  study,  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tion XVI  approved  by  the  Meeting  of  Panama 
of  October  3,  1939,2  of  the  problems  which  may 
confront  the  American  Republics  in  case  the 
sovereignty  now  exercised  by  non-American 
states  over  geographic  regions  of  the  Americas 
is  relinquished,  lapses,  or  is  materially  im- 
paired. 

(2)  The  examination  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  or  may  be  proposed  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  attainment  of  the  objectives  set  forth 
in,  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Continental  Soli- 
darity, the  General  Declaration  of  Neutrality, 
the  Declaration  of  Panama,3  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  continental  security. 


m» 


2  See  ibid.,  p.  334. 

3  See  ibid.,  pp.  326,  326-328,  and  331-333,  respectively. 
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(3)  The  examination  of  the  machinery  of 
inter-American  consultation  created  by  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  Conferences,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  steps  which  may  be 
taken  to  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Ill 

Economic  Cooperation 

(1)  Consideration  of  the  measures  which 
have  already  been  proposed  by  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  Examination  of  additional  measures  the 
adoption  of  which  may  be  desirable  under 
present  circumstances  or  which  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  refer  to  the  Inter- American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  for  imme- 
diate analysis  and  recommendation. 

+  ♦  ♦ 

PAYMENT  BY  MEXICO  ON  AGRARIAN 
CLAIMS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washington  on 
June  29  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
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Mexican  Government's  check  for  1  million  do 
lars  in  payment  of  the  amount  due  June  3 
1940,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  American  cit 
zensi  whose  lands  in  Mexico  have  been  expr< 
priated  since  August  30,  1927,  under  the  Mex 
can  agrarian  program.  The  arrangement  ui 
der  which  the  payment  became  due  was  effect* 
by  this  Government's  note  of  November 
1938,4  and  the  Mexican  Government's  reply  < 
November  12, 1938.5 

This  represents  the  second  payment  by  Me: 
ico  on  account  of  these  claims,  a  payment  < 
1  million  dollars  having  been  made  on  May  3 
1939,  under  the  arrangement  of  November  9-1 
1938. 

The  Mexican  and  American  commissione] 
of  the  Agrarian  Claims  Commission,  Unite 
States  and  Mexico,  have  practically  complete 
their  respective  studies  and  evaluations  of  tl 
agrarian  claims  filed  with  them  prior  to  Jul 
31,  1939.  They  are  continuing  their  conversi 
tions  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  definite 
agreement  upon  the  total  amount  owned  t 
Mexico  on  account  of  these  claims. 


Europe 


REPATRIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  23] 

The  American  S.  S.  Washington  is  being 
dispatched  from  New  York  to  Galway,  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  repatriating  Ameri- 
cans. The  vessel  will  sail  on  June  28  and  is 
due  to  arrive  at  Galway  on  July  4.  Americans 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  repeatedly 
been  warned  that  they  should  return  to  the 
United  States.  The  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  S.  S.  Washington  have  made  trips  to 
Galway  to  repatriate  Americans,  but  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy  has  informed  the  Department 
that  under  present  circumstances  there  are 
enough  x\.mericans  who  wish  to  return  home 


to  fill  the  Washington  to  capacity  on  this  la 
trip.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  2,0( 
passengers. 

It  has  also  been  decided  to  send  the  Amei 
can  S.  S.  Manhattan  to  Lisbon  to  repatria 
Americans  from  that  port.  The  vessel  will  sa 
for  Lisbon  from  New  York  as  soon  as  it  ca 
be  fueled  and  provisioned.  According  to  late 
reports,  there  are  approximately  1,200  Amer 
can  citizens  in  Spain  and  Portugal  who  desii 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 


4  See  the  Press  Releases  of  November  19,  1938  (V( 
XIX,  No.  477),  pp.  339-340. 
6  See  ibid.,  pp.  340-342. 
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The  following  regulation  has  been  codified 
nder  Title  22 :  Foreign  Relations ;  Chapter  I : 
lepartment  of  State;  and  Subchapter  A:  The 
•epartment,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
lents  of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of 
ederal  Regulations : 

Part  55C — Travel 
§  55C.4  American  vessels  in  combat  areas — 
:)  Vessels  authorized  to  evacuate  American 
tizens  and  those  under  direction  of  American 
'ed  Cross—  (2)  The  S.  S.  "Washington".6 
he  S.  S.  Washington  has,  by  arrangement  with 
le  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United 
tates  Government,  been  commissioned  to  pro- 
sed into  and  through  the  combat  area  defined 
I  the  President  in  his  proclamation  numbered 
$94,  of  April  10,  1940,7  in  order  to  evacuate 
tizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  in  immi- 
jnt  danger  to  their  lives  as  a  result  of  combat 
serations  incident  to  the  present  war.  There- 
>re,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  8  of  the 
gulations  which  the  Secretary  of  State  issued 
l  November  6,  1939,  and  amended  on  April  10, 
)40,9  the  provisions  of  the  President's  procla- 
ation  of  April  10,  1940,  do  not  apply  to  the 
)yage  which  the  S.  S.  Washington  has  been 
immissioned  to  undertake  for  the  aforesaid 
irpose.  (Sec.  3,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong., 
1  sess.,  Nov.  4,  1939 ;  Proc.  No.  2394,  April  10, 
140.) 

Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 


June  27,  1940. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


PORTUGUESE   CELEBRATIONS  ON 
NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY 

eleased  to  the  press  June  27] 

Following  is  the  translation  of  a  message  re- 
ived by  President  Roosevelt  from  the  Presi- 


'For  a  previous  voyage  of  the  S.  S.  Washington,  see 

F.  R.  2093, 

[5F.  R.  1399. 

'This  regulation,  which  appeared  as  paragraph  (4) 

"Regulations  under  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 

Congress  approved  November  4,  1939"  (4  F.  R. 
1510),  has  been  designated  as  §  55C.4  (c)  under  Title 
for  codification  purposes. 

5  F.  R.  1401. 
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dent  of  Portugal,  General  Antonio  Carmona, 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  a  special  diplomatic  mission 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Portu- 
guese Celebrations  during  the  week  of  June 
22 :10 

"June  27, 1940. 
"On  the  day  when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  Mission  appointed  by  Your  Ex- 
cellency to  take  part  in  the  centennial  com- 
memorations I  do  not  wish  to  fail  to  express  to 
Your  Excellency  the  gratitude  of  the  Portu- 
guese people  and  of  its  Government  for  the 
proof  which  you  wished  thus  to  give  of  your 
friendly  sentiments  toward  Portugal.  I  ex- 
press sincere  good  wishes  for  Your  Excellency's 
good  health  and  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
country. 

General  Carmona, 

President  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMES- 
TIC VESSELS  IN  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  27] 

The  President  on  June  27  issued  a  proclama- 
tion X1  which  makes  possible  the  exercise  of 
statutory  powers  with  respect  to  control  of 
foreign  and  domestic  vessels,  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  by  section  1  of  title  II 
of  the  Espionage  Act,  approved  June  15,  1917. 
This  proclamation  is  supplementary  to  the 
proclamation  of  September  8,  1939,  in  which 
the  President  proclaimed  a  limited  emergency 
and  stated  that  from  time  to  time  he  would 
give  specific  directions  and  authorizations  for 
(1)    the  safeguarding  and  enforcing  of  our 


W&i&i 


10  See  the  Bulletin  of  May  18,  1940  (Vol.  II,  No.  47), 
p.  544. 

u  The  text  of  this  proclamation  [No.  2412]  appears 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  June  29,  1940  (Vol.  5, 
No.  127),  pages  2419-2420, 


'■■■■■•■•■•■■' 
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neutrality,  and  (2)  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  defense  within  peace-time  limits. 

The  powers  which  are  made  available  for 
exercise  by  this  proclamation  include  the 
promulgation  of  regulations,  subject  to  the 
President's  approval,  governing  the  anchorage 
and  movement  of  vessels,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  President,  taking  possession  and 
control  of  any  vessels  if  necessary  to  secure 
them  from  damage  or  injury,  or  to  prevent 
damage  or  injury  to  United  States  harbors  or 
waters,  or  to  secure  observance  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  approved 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
governing  anchorage  and  movement  of  foreign 


and  domestic  vessels.  These  regulations  re- 
affirm all  existing  rules  governing  anchorage 
and  movement  of  vessels,  such  rules  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  captain  of  the  port,  or  where  the 
port  has  no  such  officer,  by  the  collector  of 
customs.  Collectors  of  customs  are  authorized 
to  take  possession  and  control  of  foreign  or 
domestic  vessels,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  On  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  collec- 
tors of  customs  are  required  to  refuse  clear- 
ance to  vessels.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  also  require  the  licensing  of  lighters, 
barges,  tugs,  motorboats,  sailboats,  etc.  How- 
ever, no  requirements  for  licensing  have  as  yet 
been  imposed. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  + 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


[Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  contributions 
collected  and  disbursed  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 6,  1939,  through  May  31,  1940,  as  shown 
in  the  reports  submitted  by  persons  and  organi- 
zations registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  contribu- 
tions to  be  used  for  relief  in  belligerent  coun- 
tries, in  conformity  with  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of  November 
4,  1939,  as  made  effective  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  same  date. 

This  tabulation  has  reference  only  to  con- 
tributions solicited  and  collected  for  relief  in 
belligerent  countries  (France;  Germany;  Po- 
land; the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa;  Norway;  Belgium;  Luxemburg;  and 
the  Netherlands)  or  for  the  relief  of  refugees 


driven  out  of  these  countries  by  the  present 
war.  The  statistics  set  forth  in  the  tabulation 
do  not  include  information  regarding  relief 
activities  which  a  number  of  organizations 
registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be 
carrying  on  in  nonbelligerent  countries  but  for 
which  registration  is  not  required  under  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  required 
by  law  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
audit  "a  full,  complete,  and  itemized  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  whatever  kind." 
In  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  duplication 
of  work,  this  organization  is  not  required  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  con- 
tributions for  relief  in  belligerent  countries, 
and  the  tabulation  does  not,  therefore,  include 
information  in  regard  to  its  activities. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries 


fame  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Funds 
received 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
May  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


ccion  Democrata  Espafiola,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  29,  1940. 

France _    _ 

Hied  Relief  Ball,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  4, 1940.  Great  Britain 
and  France 

.merican  Association  for  Assistance  to  French  Artists,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.    France. 

.merican  Association  of  Teachers  of  French — Washington  Chapter, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  24,  1940.    France. 

.merican  Association  of  University  Women,  Washington,  D.  C, 

May  23,  1940.    France 

merican  Auxiliary  Committee  de  L'Union  des  Femmes  de  France, 

New  York,  N.  Y„  Nov.  8,  1939.    France 

.merican  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  26,  1939.    Germany  and  France. ._ 

.merican  Committee  for  the  German  Relief  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Mar.  27, 1940.    Germany  and  Poland  _.  _ 

.merican  Committee  for  the  Polish  Ambulance  Fund,  Chicago,  111., 

Feb.  12, 1940.    France  and  Poland 

.merican  Dental  Ambulance  Committee,  New  York,  N.  if.,  Mar.  12, 

1940.    United  Kingdom 

.merican  Emergency  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  Inc.,  New  York, 

N.Y.,Jan.  25, 1940.    Great  Britain  and  France 

.merican  Employment  for  General  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
May  1, 1940.  England,  France,  Norway,  Poland,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  the  Netherlands .._ __ 

merican  Field  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1939.    France 

merican  and  French  Students'  Correspondence  Exchange,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20. 1939.    France 

merican-French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 

France 

merican  Friends  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bohemia-Moravia 

merican  Friends  of  the  Daily  Sketch  War  Relief  Fund,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1939.    Great  Britain 

merican  Friends  of  France,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1939. 

France 

merican  Friends  of  a  Jewish  Palestine,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May 
9, 1940.  Palestine,  Germany,  Poland,  France,  and  United  Kingdom., 
merican  Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9, 1939. 
United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Belgium,  and 

the  Netherlands 

'he  American  Fund  for  Breton  Relief,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 1939. 

France 

merican  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  3, 

1940.    France 

merican  Fund  for  Wounded  in  France,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec. 

16,  1939.    France 

merican  German  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 

Germany _ 

he  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 1939.'    United  Kingdom,  Poland,  Germany,  France, 

Norway,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands 

merican  McAH  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1940.  France. 
merican  Society  for  British  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1939.'    Great  Britain  and  France... 

merican  Society  for  French  Medical  and  Civilian  Aid,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.*    France 

merican  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 

1939.    France _ 

merican  War  Godmothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1940.  France., 
merican  Women's  Hospitals,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14.  1939. 

France  and  England. 

merican  Women's  Unit  for  War  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

IS,  1940.    France.. 

merican  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 

13,  1940.'    England 

es  Amis  de  la  France  a  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Dec.  20,  1939. 

France 

es  Amitife  Feminines  de  la  France,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1939. 

France 

bs  Anciens  Combattants  Francais  de  la  Grande  Guerre,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.,  Oct.  26,  1939.    France 

En.  Larz  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1939.    France 

nthracite  Relief  Committee,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.  Po- 
land  

nzac  War  Relief  Fund,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1940.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 


$189. 09 

46,  458. 85 

9,  359.  44 

310. 85 

230. 90 

8,  034.  26 

11,801.86 

6, 206. 75 

13, 354. 43 

2, 575. 62 

None 

1, 600. 00 
125, 642. 80 

2,  663. 05 

20,  815. 46 

10,461.19 

1, 357.  00 

174, 824.  20 

899.  33 

22, 662. 13 

4, 460. 17 

8,  407.  62 

200.00 

3,481.15 

2, 773, 392.  56 
485. 45 

184, 823.  67 

218, 880. 13 

141,  578. 91 
197. 17 

2, 115. 72 

1,031.16 

6, 653. 83 

8, 380. 58 

827. 41 

8, 702. 36 
16, 806. 10 

10, 698. 96 

1,121.00 


$125.  00 

8,000.00 

6, 775.  30 

212.00 

225.00 

3,  710.  67 

11,801.86 

None 

None 

2, 058. 13 

None 

None 
52,  597, 12 

557. 69 

14, 271. 15 

6,  772. 48 

1, 357. 00 

125, 861. 43 

329.  02 

20, 080. 10 

3, 192. 00 

4, 578.  76 

None 

None 

2,591,676.51 
417. 45 

116,402.37 

162, 353. 86 

97, 666.  82 
104.92 

1, 400.  00 
625.00 
151.05 

6,000.00 

360. 13 

7, 148.  29 
15, 983. 14 

2,000.00 

50.00 


$35.  51 
11,903.86 

2. 169. 16 
98.85 

1.90 
896. 20 
None 

1. 333. 17 
887.61 

79.50 
None 

408.  75 
4, 273. 93 

341.22 

855.  60 

3,  041. 34 

None 

12, 879. 17 

457.  06 

2, 181. 03 
233.61 

252. 33 
None 

828.10 

181,716.05 

None 

10, 271. 85 

10, 273. 40 

7,  234. 07 
64.19 

33.97 

317. 07 

5, 454. 54 

170. 34 

170. 81 

184. 89 
440. 96 

288.45 

None 


$28.58 

26,  554. 99 

414. 98 

None 

4.00 

3, 427. 39 

None 

4, 873. 58 

12, 466. 82 

437. 89 

None 

1, 191.  25 
68,  771. 75 

1, 764. 14 

5,  688.  71 

647. 37 

None 

36, 083. 60 

113.  25 

401.00 
1,034.56 
3, 576. 43 

200.00 
2, 653. 05 

None 
68.00 

58, 149. 45 

46,  252. 87 

36, 678. 02 
28.06 

681. 75 

189.  09 

1, 048. 24 

2, 210. 24 

296.47 

1, 369. 18 
382.00 

8,410.51 

1,071.00 


None 
None 
$1, 405.  27 
None 
None 
1, 142. 37 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

None 
15, 609. 92 
18, 440. 00 

None 
9,  864.  26 

None 

5, 526. 20 

3, 273.  50 

2,559.11 

None 

None 

51.00 
650.00 

2,  631. 54 

11, 772. 48 

1, 500.  00 
None 

None 

None 

4, 807. 15 

418.00 

110.00 

772. 75 
None 

None 

None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

871. 75 

None 

None 

28.11 

None 

497.00 
None 

250.00 
None 
None 

None 
26.00 

406.05 

67.00 

None 
2.45 

None 

None 

None 

9.77 

2.00 

None 
None 

None 

None 


•  No  complete  reports  for  the  months  of  April  and  May  have  been  received  from  this  organization. 

k  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31, 1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant;  now  operating  as  the  Allied  Relief  Fund. 

•  No  report  for  the  month  of  May  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 
Contributions  fob  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countbies — Continued. 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Funds 
received 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
May  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


Associated  Polish  Societies  Relief  Committee  of  Webster,  Mass.,  Web- 
ster, Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

Associated  Polish  Societies'  Relief  Committee  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Association  of  Former  Juniors  in  France  of  Smith  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939.    France __ 

Association  of  Former  Russian  Naval  Officers  in  America,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1940.    France - - 

Association  of  Joint  Polish-American  Societies  of  Chelsea,  Massachu- 
setts, Chelsea,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland — 

L'Atelier,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jan.  29,  1940.    France 

Mrs.  Mark  Baldwin,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4,  1940.    France 

BasqueDelegation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  NewYork,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  19,  1939.     France 

The  Benedict  Bureau  Unit,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1939. 
France 

Beth-Lechem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1939.   Poland 

Bethel  Mission  of  Poland,  Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  27, 
1939.    Poland — 

Bishops'  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19, 
1939.    Poland 

Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1939.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany 

British  American  Comfort  League,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1940. 
England --- 

British-American  War  Relief  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17, 

1939.  United  Kingdom  and  allied  countries 

British  Sailors'  Book  and  Relief  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 

1940.  Bermuda,  Canada,  and  the  British  West  Indies 

3  ritish  War  Relief  Association  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.,  Oct.  20, 1939.    Great  Britain  and  France --- 

he  British  War  Relief  Association  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I., 

Apr.  11, 1940.d    All  belligerentcountries 

The  British  War  Relief  Association  of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  Dec.  8, 1939.    Great  Britain 

British  War  Relief  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1939. 

Great  Britain --- - 

Bundles  for  Britain,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1939.  Great  Britain 

and  dominions 

Caledonian  Club  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho,  Jan.  25,  1940.    Scotland 

Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 1940. 

India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 

Africa --- 

The  Catholic  Student  War  Relief  of  Pax  Romana,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dec.  13,  1939.    Poland,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 

Central  Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical   Churches  of  Europe, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 1940.    All  belligerent  countries 

Central  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb.  29,  1940. 

Poland ---- 

Central  Committee  Knesseth  Israel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1939. 

PFilflStinp  • 

Central  Committee  of  the  United  Polish" Societies,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Sept.  14,  1939.    Poland 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 

1939.    England,  Poland,  and  France 

Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939..     Poland.. __ - 

Centrala,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

Cercle  Francais  de  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    France  and 

Great  Britain... __ - 

Chester  (Delaware  Co.,  Pa.)  Polish  Relief  Committee,  Chester,  Pa., 

Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland. __ 

Children's  Crusade  for  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1940. 

France,  Poland,  and  Germany 

Club  des  Femmes  de  France,  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  17,  1940.'  France. . 
Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1939./ 

Poland - 

The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Eolgium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May 

21,  1940.    Belgium  and  Luxemburg-.- 

Committee  for  Aid  to  Children  of  Mobilized  Men  of  the  XX"  Arrond- 

issement  of  Paris,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1940.    France 

Committee  of  French-American  Wives,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 

1939.    France - 


$2,  799.  27 

8,  314.  42 

198. 50 

185. 96 

1, 793. 38 

4,  361. 00 
654.86 

1, 203.  40 

5, 262. 37 
2, 393.  21 

6, 464.  52 

306, 737. 36 

6, 088. 35 
250.17 

5,  211.  96 

62.30 

15,961.54 


34, 680. 09 
84, 904.  53 


25,114.48 
477. 64 


1, 074.  25 
772. 40 

3, 653.  46 

707. 00 

19,  704.  70 

5,  620. 17 

2, 106.  38 

28,  746.  57 
1,412.57 

1, 888.  20 

5, 832.  07 

168, 033.  36 
135. 00 

308, 744.  43 

2, 165. 00 

4, 923.  40 

13, 725.  58 


$2,  600.  00 

6,  766.  45 

150. 00 

133. 30 

1, 000.  00 

2, 526. 00 

512. 00 

975.00 

846.  74 
316.  40 

6, 100. 00 

156, 324. 31 

4, 770. 50 

None 

2,981.00 

30.00 

10,  766. 31 


18,203.76 

37, 329. 55 

7,  505.  20 
300.  30 

None 

600. 00 

619. 00 

500. 00 

11,  258.  79 

5,  319.  70 

1,  700.  00 

23, 956.  09 
1,  300.  75 

558.  28 

4,  955.  46 

None 
135. 00 

191, 360.  25 

None 

3, 365. 63 

7, 615.  78 


$7.50 

453. 10 

None 

4.46 

85.67 
186. 31 
50.86 

116. 76 

909.05 
1, 839.  55 

1, 118. 45 

46.23 

714. 26 
25.00 

819. 27 
None 

641. 30 


4,631.35 
13, 361. 88 


5, 346. 80 
164.  57 


None 
99.91 
266. 57 
94.64 

'8,  445. 91 

48.40 

35.55 

367.  22 
11.65 

422.  40 

401.  32 

51,  274. 48 
None 

38, 791. 78 

None 

None 

1, 148. 50 


$191. 77 

1,  094. 87 

48.50 

48.20 

707.  71 

1, 648.  69 

92.00 

111.64 

3, 506. 58 
237.26 

246.07 

150,  366.  82 

603.  59 
225.17 

1, 411. 69 
32.30 

4, 553. 93 


11,844.98 
34,  213. 10 


12,  262. 48 
12.77 


1, 074. 25 
72.49 

2, 767. 89 

112. 36 

None 

252.  07 

370. 83 

4,  423.  26 
100. 17 

907. 52 

475.  29 

116,758.88 
None 

78, 592. 40 

2,165.00 

1,  557. 77 

6, 061. 30 


None 

$1, 430. 00 

None 

None 

None 
587. 18 
30.00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
85.00 
None 
3, 544. 78 


163.52 
1,011.05 


16, 216. 83 
None 


2, 010. 00 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1, 461. 95 

None 

23, 321.  69 
1,  900.  00 

None 

1, 677. 30 

None 
50.00 

1, 500. 00 
None 
None 

2, 245. 00 


■•No  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 
•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

/  This  registrant  serves  primarily  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  distribution  abroad  of  contributions  received  from  other  registrants;  these  receipts  ana  ais- 
bursements  are  not  included  in  the  figures  here  given,  since  they  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  tabulation  following  the  names  of  the  original  collecting 
registrants. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued. 


Maine  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Committee  of  Mercy,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 1939.  France, 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  their  allies .  _ 

Committee  for  Relief  in  Allied  Countries,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  2, 
1940.  France,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  the  Netherlands — — 

Committee  for  the  Relief  for  Poland,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 
Poland 

Committee  for  the  Relief  of  War  Sufferers  in  Poland,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Oct.  16, 1939.    Poland . ----- 

Committee  Representing  Polish  Organizations  and  Polish  People  in 
Perry,  N.  Y.,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1939.    Poland 

The  Emergency  Aid  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 1939. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Norway,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Netherlands .-.—..—-—------- 

Emergency  Relief  Committee  for  Kolbuszowa,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  13,  1940.    Poland 

English-Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
26,  1939.    Great  Britain,  possibly  France — — --. 

Erste  Pinchover  Kranken  Unterstuzungs  Verein,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,Apr.22,1940.    Poland --------------- 

Federated  Councilof  Polish  Societiesof  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept.  15,1939.    Poland --- ----■ 

Federation  of  Franco-Belgian  Clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  Nov.  15, 1939.    France ... ------------- 

Federation  of  French  Veterans  of  the  Great  War,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  11, 1939.    France.— s.-is--s v 

Federation  of  Polish  Jews  in  America,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  14, 

The  Federation Vf'Polisn'SocietiesVLVttie  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1939. 
Poland — - v; 

Fellowshipof  Reconciliation,  New  York,  N.Y.,Jan.20, 1940.    France, 

England,  and  possibly  Germany,- 

Five  for  France,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  26,  1940.    France 

Fortra,  Incorporated,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  7,  1940.    Germany  and 

Poland.     

Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

21,  1939.    France _ — — ■ 

Foyers  du  Soldat,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  2,  1940.    France ... 

French  Committee  for  Relief  in  France,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17,  1939. 

France    _  

French  Relief  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  3,  1940.»  France. 
French  War  Relief,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  16,  1939.  France- 
French  War  Veterans,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  5,  1939.    France 

The  Friends  of  Israel  Refugee  Relief  Committee,  Incorporated,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  23, 1939.    Canada,  France,  and  England 
The  Friends  of  Normandy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1939 
Friends  of  Poland,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  6,  1939.    Poland  - 

Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Scientists  of  Russia,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  29,  1940.    France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland .... 
General  Gustav  Orlicz  Dreszer  Foundation  for  Aid  to  Polish  Children, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  3,  1939.    Poland. ------- -.—----—. 

General  Taufflieb  Memorial  Relief  Committee  for  France,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    France  and  England..- ----- 

German-American  Relief  Committee  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New 

York  N  Y  ,  Apr.  18,  1940.    France  and  Great  Britain ._. 

Golden  Rule  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

and  Palestine .---. c;— v>--;_" 

The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Benevolent  Fund  Association,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1940.    France.-. — .-.-„.-.-.---. 

Grand  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Scotia,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1940. 

Scotland. ,;  -„-;-,-rv; 

Greater  New  Bedford  British  War  Relief  Corps,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

Dec.  19,  1939.    Great  Britain . ._..... -.-..- 

Margaret-Greble  Greenough  (Mrs.  Carroll  Greenough),  Washington, 

D.  C,  Nov.  21,  1939.    France ----- -— 

Hadassah,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 1939.    Palestrae 
Hamburg-Bremen  Steamship  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 

;    21,  1940.    Germany  and  Poland _  ------------ 

Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,  mo. 

•    England,  Germany  and  Poland ---- r.— 

Holy  Cross  Relief  Fund  Association  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New 

Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  27,  1939.*    Poland ------- 

Holy  Rosary  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 

1939.    Poland. - -  ■-■v;-»:;™ 

:A.  Seymour  Houghton,  Jr.,  et  al.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1939. 

■      T^rjiTlCfl  ■" 

'Humanitarian  Work Committee," Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1939. 

IndependentKinsker  "Aid  Association",  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 1940. 
i    Poland - -- 


France- 


Funds 
received 


$28,031.95 


4,  523. 03 

2, 418. 43 

6, 493. 12 

197.00 


15, 989. 48 

4,  755. 10 

15, 053. 39 

125.00 

4, 925. 46 

2, 889. 78 

2, 640. 20 

3, 672. 05 

598. 23 

579.  21 
114. 80 

148, 528. 41 


65, 475.  59 
6, 760.  22 

1, 808. 17 

540.83 

20,  289.  50 

812. 81 

9, 993.  09 
2, 300.  50 
1,288.90 

421. 53 

894. 45 

1, 347. 69 

690.72 

220.62 

356. 14 

2, 820.  29 

2, 622.  30 

1,031.00 
1, 175, 123. 49 

56, 199.  36 

78.89 

1,511.28 

1, 126. 17 

17, 197.  55 

3, 353. 92 

454.64 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


«  No  report  for  the  month  of  May  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31,  1940,  at  the  request 

242961 — 10 2 


$13, 306. 04 

2,  715. 00 

2, 162. 72 

5, 642.  39 

197.00 

8, 481. 88 

None 

10,  404.  76 

None 

4, 409. 75 

1,563.49 

801. 09 

3, 320. 75 

363.00 

531.21 
113.00 

106, 167. 74 

30, 335. 40 
3, 920. 00 

721. 63 

306. 34 

5, 475. 49 

407.  75 

997. 60 

1,200.00 

200.00 

96.15 

400.00 

1,326.40 

276. 30 

None 
330. 79 

None 

785. 16 

370.00 
475, 227. 27 

38, 445. 11 

75.00 

1, 511. 28 

1, 049. 00 

1,  005.  00 

1, 800. 00 

None 

of  registrant. 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


$4, 053. 93 

1, 805.  60 
255. 71 
722. 91 
None 

3, 230. 34 

2, 210.  64 

860.77 

None 

250. 48 

272.00 

20.00 

137. 29 

68.48 

None 
1.80 

24, 239. 25 

13, 848. 62 
2, 585. 02 

123. 15 

93.47 

2, 827. 09 

171.66 

3, 860. 94 
160.00 
90.87 

None 

325.04 

21.29 

245.  71 

None 

12.10 

None 

322.08 

None 
22,011.64 

6,  464.  62 

3.89 

None 

None 

102. 13 

61.63 

None 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
May  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


$10,  671. 98 

2.43 
None 
127. 82 
None 

4, 277. 26 

2,  544. 46 

3, 787. 86 

125. 00 

265. 23 

1,054.29 

1,819.11 

214.01 

166. 75 

48.00 
None 

18,121.42 

21, 291.  57 
255.  20 

963. 39 

141. 02 
11,986.92 

233. 40 

5, 134.  55 
940.  50 

998. 03 

325.38 

169. 41 
None 
168.71 
220. 62 

13.25 

2, 820.  29 

1, 515. 06 

661.00 
677, 884. 58 

6, 329.  48 

None 

None 

77.17 

16, 090.  42 

1, 492.  29 

454.  64 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


$210. 00 

None 

None 

4, 000. 00 

None 

2, 005.  29 
None 

3, 299. 25 
None 

1, 100. 00 
237. 30 
664. 70 

7,651.43 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

2,809.01 
198. 15 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

80.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

34.93 

None 
38, 054. 27 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

150.00 

None 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  now 
on  hand 


None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

$191.  50 

None 

900. 00 

40.25 

100. 00 

6, 000. 00 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

2, 453. 16 
69.85 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
736. 10 

None 

Nono 

None 

None 

223. 03 

None 

None 


SSK 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 


Contributions  foe  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued. 


Funds 

Unexpended 

Estimated 

spent  for 

balance  as  of 

value  of 

Estimater 

Funds  spent 

adminis- 

May 31,  1940, 

contribu- 

value of 

Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 

Funds 

for  relief  in 

tration, 

including 

tions  in 

contribu- 

contributions 

received 

countries 

publicity, 

cost  of  goods 

kind  sent 

tions  in 

named 

affairs, 

purchased 

to  coun- 

kind now 

campaigns, 

and  still  on 

tries 

on  hand 

etc. 

hand 

named 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland,  France,  and  India 

$30,  512. 00 

$24, 492.  50 

$620.04 

$5,399.46 

None 

Noi 

International  Relief  Association  for  Victims  of  Fascism,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,    Sept.  25,  1939.    France,  England,  and  Germany 

8, 063.  37 

4,  207. 08 

3, 427. 30 

428.99 

$1,970.00 

$40.  C 

Joint  Committee  of  the  United  Scottish  Clans  of  Greater  New  York  and 

New  Jersey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1940.    Scotland . 

2,  619.  25 

1,000.00 

603  90 

1,015  35 

None 

Noi 

Marthe  Th.  Kahn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  16,  1940.    France 

The  Kindergarten  Unit,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1939.    France, 

105. 00 

100. 00 

4.88 

.12 

None 

Nob 

Poland,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

329.23 

37.85 

291.38 

None 

None 

Nob 

The  Kosciuszko  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1940, 

5, 948. 15 

None 

66.27 

5, 881. 88 

None 

Nob 

Kuryer  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  16,  1939.    Po- 

5, 818. 85 

5,  700. 29 

13.56 

105.00 

None 

Nob 

Der  Kyffhaeuserbund,  League  of  German  War  Veterans  in  U.  S.  A., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov  27,1939.    Poland  and  Germany 

17, 163.  96 

11, 560. 00 

1, 033. 72 

4,  570. 24 

None 

Not 

Lackawanna  County  Committee  for  Polish  Relief,  Scranton,  Pa., 

Sept.  16,  1939.    Poland... 

8, 599. 46 

7,  225.  56 

831. 80 

542.10 

None 

Nor 

Lafayette  Fund, New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2, 1940.    France 

1,  540. 00 

1,  540. 00 

None 

None 

None 

Nob 

LaFayette  Preventorium,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1939. 

14, 387. 97 

8, 597. 13 

3, 110. 65 

2,  680. 19 

None 

Nob 

La  France  Post,  American  Legion,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1940. 

1, 486. 82 

None 

351. 86 

1, 134. 96 

None 

Nob 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bartlett  Laughlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1940. 

306.00 

306.00 

None 

None 

None 

Nob 

League  of  American  Writers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1940. 

France,  England,  Poland,  and  Norway.. 

1,  637.  38 

255.00 

200.29 

1, 182. 09 

None 

Nob 

League  of  Polish  Societies  of  New  Kensington,  Arnold,  and  Vicinity, 

New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland 

1. 630. 28 

1,  304.  67 

78. 19 

247.42 

1, 846. 05 

303.  f 

Legion  of  Young  Polish  Women,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  2, 1939.    Poland... 

14,  527. 62 

8, 642. 00 

1, 985.  21 

3,900.41 

None 

Nob 

Levy,  Maxime,  Manila,  P.  I.,  May  1, 1940.'    France.. 

The  Little  House  of  Saint  Pantaleon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1939. 

15, 651. 48 

10,837.26 

36.26 

4,777.96 

3, 588. 70 

Noi 

The  Maple  Leaf  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  19, 1940.    Canada, 

United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

1,346.90 

None 

557. 23 

789. 67 

None 

285.  ( 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Poland's  War  Victims, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  21, 1939.    Poland 

9, 170. 48 

6, 774. 01 

2, 396.  47 

None 

None 

Nob 

Massachusetts  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov. 

9,  1939.    Poland          -  --- 

5,  211. 60 

5, 209.  75 

1.75 

None 

None 

Nob 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1940.    Great 

Britain,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France  .  .    

6, 302.  32 

6, 393.  61 

623.85 

None 

5,  461. 60 

Nob 

Milford,  Conn.,  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Milford,  Conn.,  Nov. 

6,  1939.    Poland                        — 

361. 17 
111.00 

260.20 
61.00 

81.62 
None 

29.35 
50.00 

None 
None 

Nor 

Kate  R  Miller  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  19.  1940.    France  ..     

Nob 

Emily  Morris  (Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

13,  1940.    France                       . 

1, 113. 00 

500.00 

None 

613.00 

None 

Nob 

The  Mother  Church,  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 

U.  S.  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  25,  1940.    Canada,  France,  and  the 

United  Kingdom 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Nob 

Fernanda  Wanamaker  Munn  (Mrs.  Ector  Munn),  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Nov.  25,  1939.    France --  -  

7,  516. 82 

4, 616. 19 

2, 850.  63 

50.00 

2, 901. 27 

Nob 

National  Christian  Action,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1940. 

Norway  and  Denmark                                  

374. 43 

None 

50.00 

324.43 

None 

Nob 

New  Jersey  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13, 

1939.    Poland 

1,  210.  55 

826. 17 

384.38 

None 

None 

Nob 

North  American  Spanish  Aid  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  29, 

1940     United  Kingdom  and  France               _.  _    ..  

2, 134. 46 

938.85 

1, 108.  64 

87.07 

None 

Nob 

North  Side  Polish  Council,  Relief  Committee,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  5, 1939.    Poland 

1,  427. 82 
83,  539. 46 

1, 400.  28 
None 

19.18 
1, 543. 07 

8.36 
81, 996. 39 

1, 300. 00 
None 

Nob 

Norwegian  Relief,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  May  1, 1940.    Norway 

Nob 

Nowe-Dworer  Ladies  Benevolent  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,  Y., 

Oct  25,1939.    Poland .. 

593.88 

None 

92.50 

501.38 

None 

Nob 

Nowiny  Publishing  Apostolate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  26, 1939. 

5, 043. 96 

4, 589. 86 

None 

454.10 

None 

Nob 

Nowy  Swiat  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1939. 

25, 460.  61 

23, 892. 00 

103. 39 

1, 465.  22 

None 

Nob 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 1940.    Scotland. . .  .. 

1,  741. 14 

None 

None 

1, 741. 14 

None 

Nob 

Paderewski  Fund  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 

1940.    Poland 

60, 775. 51 

22,000.00 

23,  232. 83 

15, 542. 68 

None 

Nob 

Le  Paquet  au  Front,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1939.    France 

58, 995.  51 

42,097.26 

28, 240. 60 

None 

2, 707.  75 

403.  f 

The  Paryski  Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland... 

6,112.70 

5, 912. 95 

None 

199. 76 

None 

Nob 

The  Pawtucket  and  Blackstone  Valley  British   Relief  Society  of 

Rhode  Island,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1940.    Great  Britain 

1,  249. 95 

258.35 

49.82 

941. 78 

None 

Nod 

Poland  War  Sufferers  Aid  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  16, 

1939.<    Poland  

25,  759. 72 

25,675.26 

84.46 

None 

None 

Nod 

Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  Federation  of  Elizabeth  Polish  Or- 

ganizations, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1939.*    Poland 

7, 991. 93 

5,345.00 

None 

2, 646. 93 

1, 500. 00 

Nod 

Polish  Aid  Fund  Committee  of  St.  Casimir's  Roman  Catholic  Church 

of  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22, 1940.    Poland. 

1,  712. 90 

176. 32 

7.00 

1, 529. 58 

1,200.00 

Nod 

*  No  report  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

)  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr. 


*  No  report  for  the  month  of  May  has  been  received  from  this  organization 


30,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 


<t&y.\ 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued. 


Funds 

Unexpended 

Estimated 

spent  for 

balance  as  of 

value  of 

Estimated 

Funds  spent 

adminis- 

May 31,  1940, 

contribu- 

value of 

Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 

Funds 

for  relief  in 

tration, 

including 

tions  in 

contribu- 

contributions 

received 

countries 

publicity, 

cost  of  goods 

kind  sent 

tions  in 

named 

affairs, 

purchased 

to  coun- 

kind now 

campaigns, 

and  still  on 

tries 

on  hand 

etc. 

hand 

named 

Polish-American  Associations  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Sayreville, 

N.  J.,  Jan.  22, 1940.    Poland 

$1, 047. 50 

$800.00 

$80. 82 

$166. 68 

None 

None 

Polish-American  Citizens  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Shirley,  Mass., 

Dec.  16, 1939.    Poland. 

416. 36 

350. 31 

21.67 

44.38 

$350. 00 

$75. 00 

Polish-American  Council,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

323, 584. 93 

204, 288. 50 

4, 187. 17 

115, 109.  26 

73,500.00 

None 

Polish-American  Forwarding  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Mar.  28, 1940.    Poland  and  Germany 

146. 50 

None 

635. 18 

None 

None 

None 

Polish-American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Section  (Pavas),  Washington, 

D.  C,  Feb.  13, 1940.    France __ 

19, 519. 00 

18, 631. 32 

20.97 

966.71 

None 

None 

Polish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1939. 

Poland 

1, 976. 08 

None 

35.30 

1, 939.  78 

None 

None 

Polish  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

Nov.  17,  1939.    Poland 

472. 60 

314. 23 

158. 27 

None 

None 

None 

Polish  Central  Committee  of  New  London,  Conn.,  New  London, 

Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.    Poland 

1,  211. 70 

994. 24 

148.  57 

68.89 

75.00 

None 

Polish  Central  Council  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Poland 

3, 209.  43 

2, 131. 00 

51.26 

1, 027. 17 

800. 00 

1, 000.  00 

Polish  Civic  League  of  Mercer  County,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 1939. 

Poland -.  -  - 

6, 435.  25 
3, 567. 87 

6, 392. 86 
3, 025. 00 

.69 
137. 00 

41.70 
405. 87 

4, 000. 00 
None 

None 

Polish  Civilian  Relief  Fund,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27, 1939.    Poland 

None 

Polish  Falcons  Alliance  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

Poland       . -  -.      .    -- 

9,  373.  58 

7,  522.  23 

20.00 

1, 831.  35 

None 

None 

Polish   Inter-Organization   "Centrala"   of  Waterbury,   Waterbury, 

Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1940.    Poland _ 

661. 75 

None 

20.50 

641.25 

None 

None 

Polish  Interorganization  Council,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  11,  1939. > 

Poland .._.____.- -. 

14, 343.  59 

11,171.20 

51.30 

3, 121.  09 

116.  22 

None 

Polish  Literary  Guild  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland 

2, 649. 29 

2, 000. 00 

13.00 

536.29 

None 

None 

Polish  Medical  Relief  Fund  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  Bar  Harbor, 

Maine,  Sept.  25,  1939.'    Poland 

3, 413. 15 

3, 126. 80 

278.71 

7.64 

None 

None 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1939.    Poland. 

7, 526. 48 

4, 000. 00 

None 

3,  526. 48 

None 

None 

Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Chi- 

cago, 111.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland      _ 

274, 948. 88 

231, 065. 00 

1,  286.  64 

42,  597. 24 

None 

None 

Polish  National  Council  of  Montgomery  County,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  12,  1939.    Poland 

2, 866. 21 

2, 110. 00 

81.41 

674.80 

5, 000. 00 

None 

Polish  National  Council  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 

1939.    Poland.. 

81, 773. 39 

54, 762.  24 

9, 161. 92 

17, 849.  23 

289, 633. 60 

164, 522. 00 

The  Polish  Naturalization  Independent  Club,  Worcester,  Mass., 

Sept.  20,  1939.    Poland - 

2, 356. 95 

2, 100. 00 

8.65 

248.30 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  of  Carteret,  New  Jersey,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11,  1939. 

Poland 

994.00 

800.00 

13.00 

181.00 

45.00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1939. 

7, 546. 25 

6, 101. 19 

418. 95 

1, 026. 11 

1, 800.  00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Sept. 

25,1939.    Poland                                             

1, 708.  24 

1, 101. 27 

236.04 

370.  93 

350.00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Sept.  16, 1939.    Poland 

1, 712. 31 

1, 142.  30 

41.75 

528. 26 

600.00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Columbia  County,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15, 

1940.    Poland                        —  -- 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  22, 1939. 

Poland                                           .  .- 

7, 252. 61 
133, 383. 16 

6, 963. 42 
83, 628. 14 

230. 07 
6, 300.  49 

59.12 
44, 454.  53 

3, 850.  00 
47, 300.  00 

300.00 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  11, 1939.    Poland 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Fitchburg,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  29, 1940. 

737.  39 
4, 288.  35 

146. 00 
3, 300. 00 

41.09 
809.31 

550. 30 
179.  04 

75.00 
None 

35.00 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1939.    Poland .. 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  Gardner,  Mass.,  Sept. 

26,  1939.    Poland                   

3, 783.  28 

2, 679. 20 

706.  46 

397.  62 

1, 307. 06 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 

1939.    Poland- 

5, 211.  76 

4, 456. 46 

203.35 

551. 94 

575. 00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov.  9, 

1939.    Poland                               ... - -- 

1, 373. 09 
8, 680. 60 

600. 00 
5, 897. 24 

87.08 
591. 39 

786. 01 
2, 191. 97 

750.00 
3, 850. 00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1939.  Poland. 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  Philadelphia, 

Pa  ,  Sept.  12,  1939.    Poland 

40, 498. 96 

32, 479. 00 

677. 84 

7,  342. 12 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee  of  the  Polish  National  Home  Association, 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1939.    Poland .. — 

2, 792. 37 

900.00 

481.28 

1,411.69 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8, 1939.  »  Poland .. 

5, 060. 25 

4, 473. 38 

67.05 

529. 82 

1, 653. 00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Committee,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13, 1939.    Poland 

2, 636. 18 

2, 116. 00 

17.86 

403. 33 

975.00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  8, 

1939.    Poland                          - -- 

1,070.96 

1,000.00 

30.10 

40.86 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Sept  .26,  1939.™ 

Poland                                       - - 

3, 213. 74 
56,727.87 

3, 181. 74 
48, 879. 45 

32.00 
1, 840. 30 

None 
6,008.12 

600.00 
1, 575. 00 

None 

Polish  Belief  Fund,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12, 1939.    Poland 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Oct. 3, 1939.    Poland 

1, 130. 40 

1, 027. 90 

101. 08 

1.42 

400.00 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Meriden,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1939.    Poland. 

1, 772. 69 

None 

27.90 

1,  744.  79 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

4,221.20 

1, 768. 85 

18.20 

2, 434. 15 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 1939.    Poland 

2, 620.  72 

1,000.00 

21.80 

1, 598. 92 

None 

None 

>  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Nov.  28,  1939,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
m  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE   BULLETIN 
Contributions  foe  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued. 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 

Funds 
received 

Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 

Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 

Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
May  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 

Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 

Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 
1939.    Poland 

$1,206.84 
7, 288. 15 
752.24 
13, 975. 53 
11,935.79 
500.00 
2, 053. 21 

4. 035. 64 

5, 153. 21 

434. 85 
5, 132. 33 
6, 050. 26 

5, 542.  56 

6,  753. 14 

3. 368. 65 
25, 129. 59 

496. 08 
6, 767. 38 

26, 188.  28 

938.40 

2, 726.  36 

4, 030.  52 

2, 758.  59 

798.  33 
5, 365. 15 

5, 610. 43 
239.  95 
686. 92 

2, 622. 45 
None 

3, 879. 58 

5, 080.  74 
None 

680. 20 

246. 65 

1, 214. 24 

61, 624.  75 

$610. 46 

4, 694. 00 

153. 00 

12, 232.  72 

9, 173. 92 

500.00 

2, 000. 00 

1, 788. 31 

5,036.12 

350. 00 
3, 961. 55 
4, 962.  70 

1, 637. 10 

269.  72 

2, 354. 04 

18,  225.  69 

None 

5, 500. 00 

None 

923.  58 

2,  080. 28 

3, 320. 50 

2,  550. 00 

None 
1, 365. 15 

3,  795. 67 
200.00 
556. 92 

None 

None 

2,  758. 25 

4, 460.  71 
None 

162. 11 

100. 00 

None 

32, 437. 12 

$50. 32 

101. 67 

93.24 

479. 03 

949. 21 

None 

None 

157. 65 

117. 09 

None 

57.32 

275.  35 

622. 34 

2, 237. 58 

247. 13 

338. 95 

85.00 

157. 25 

584.03 

10.00 

175. 72 

None 

44.43 

274.  82 
4, 000. 00 

1, 230. 14 

1.00 

None 

None 

None 

893. 91 

None 
None 

77.90 

71.85 

706. 13 

9, 167. 01 

$546. 06 
2, 492. 48 

506.00 
1, 263. 78 
1,812.66 

None 

53.21 
2,089.68 

None 

84.85 

1,113.46 

812.  21 

3. 283. 12 
4, 245. 84 

767. 48 

6, 564. 95 

411.08 

1. 110. 13 

25, 604. 25 

4.82 

470. 36 

710.  02 

164. 16 

523.  51 
None 

584.62 

38.95 

130.00 

2,  622. 45 

None 

227.42 

620. 03 
None 

440.19 

74.80 

508. 11 

20, 020. 62 

$4, 004. 95 

1, 850. 00 

150.00 

11, 607. 40 

2, 990.  50 

650.00 

None 

1,240.00 

None 

None 
6, 150. 00 
1, 600. 00 

1,800.00 

859. 00 

780.00 

19, 915. 00 

None 
None 

None 

725.00 

537.10 

1, 885. 00 

450.00 

None 
None 

1, 166.  20 

None 

625.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 

385. 00 

None 

None 

None 

Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Vicinity,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1939.    Poland 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept. 
26,  1939.    Poland 

$500.00 

Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee  of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties,  Inc., 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1939.    Poland.. 

None 

Polish  Roman  Catholic  Priests  Union,  Group  No.  3  of  New  York 
Archdiocese,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 1940."    Poland  and  France. . 

Polish  Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939.    Poland. _ _ 

None 
None 

Polish  United  Societies  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept. 
20,  1939."    Poland.. 

None 

Polish  War  Sufferers  Relief  Committee  (Fourth  Ward),  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1939.    Poland                                   - 

None 

Polish  Welfare  Association,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1939. «•    Po- 

Polish  Welfare  Council,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1939.    Poland. . . 
Polish  White  Cross  Club  of  West  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 1939.    Poland.. 
Polish  Women's  Fund  to  Fatherland,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1939. 

3,000.00 
None 
None 

750.00 

Polish  Women's  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1939. 
France,  Poland,  and  Germany 

1,112.25 

Polski  Komitet  Ratunkowy  (Polish  Relief  Fund),  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  25,  1939.    Poland 

Polsko  Narodowy  Komitet  w  Ameryce,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

None 
None 

Pulaski  Civic  League  of  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  South  River,  N.  J., 
Sept  30,1939.    Poland —  

None 

Pulaski  League  of  Queens  County,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1939. 

None 

Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 1940.    Neth- 
erlands, France,  Poland,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Norway,  Belgium,  and 

None 

Rekord  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1939." 

None 

Relief  Agency  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 
1939.    Poland  ... 

None 

Relief  Committee  of  United  Polish  Societies,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
1939.    Poland                  

None 

Relief  Fund  for  Sufferers  in  Poland  Committee,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept. 
25,  1939.    Poland 

None 

Relief  Society  for  Jews  in  Lublin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  13,  1939. 

None 

Helena  Rubinstein-Titus,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  1,  1940."    Poland.. 

Russian  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 

1939.    Germany,  France,  and  Poland .. 

None 
905.25 

The  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1939.    Poland 

None 

Saint  Adalbert's  Polish  Relief  Association,  Thompsonville,  Conn., 
Nov.  2,  1939."    Poland 

None 

St.  Stephens  Polish  Relief  Fund  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  27,  1939.    Poland 

None 

The  Salvation  Army,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1940.    England, 
France,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands .               .    .. 

None 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1939. 

None 

Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  Relief  Committee  for  Poland,  Frack- 
ville  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1939.    Poland 

None 

Scots'  Charitable  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  9,  1940.    Scotland 
Secours  Franco-Americain-War  Relief,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1939. 

None 
4.50 

Share  A  Smoke  Club,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1939.    England, 

None 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Aliadas,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  29,  1940. 

None 

Sociedades  Hispanas  Confederadas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1940. 

200.00 

m  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
"  No  report  for  the  month  of  May  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

0  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
v  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
«  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Jan.  31,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
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Contributions  for  Relief  in  Belligerent  Countries — Continued. 


Name  of  registrant,  location,  date  of  registration,  and  destination  of 
contributions 


Societe  Francaise  de  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  15,  1939. 
France 

Society  of  the  Devotees  of  Jerusalem,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

18  1939     Palestine 
The' Somerset  Workroom,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  Apr.  25,  i940.    France  and 

Great  Britain 

Southbridge  Allied  Committee  for  Relief  in  Poland,  Southbridge, 

Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1939.    Poland- 

Le  Souvenir  Francais,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  1,  1940.    France  and  Bel- 
Spanish  Committee  Pro-Masonic  Refugees  in  France,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1940.    France.. 

Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1939. 

France 

Springfield  and  Vicinity  Polish  Relief  Fund  Committee,  Springfield, 

Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1939.    Poland 

Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Apr.  5, 1940.    France - 

Toledo  Committee  for  Relief  of  War  Victims,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 

1939.    Poland 

Tolstoy  Foundation  for  Russian  Welfare  and  Culture,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1939.    France,  Poland,  and  England 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Tuckerman,  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  24,  1939.    Great 

Britain.- 

Edmund  Tyszka,  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Sept.  19, 1939.   Poland 

L'Union  Alsacienne,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 1939.    France.. .. 
Unitarian  Service  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  23,  1940.     France 

United  American  Polish  Organizations,  South  River,  N.  J.,  South 

River,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1939.    Poland.... 

United  Bilgorayer  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  21,  1940.' 

Poland --- 

United  Charity  Institutions  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13, 

1939     Palestine 
United  Committee  for  French  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 

1939.  France 

United  German  Societies,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland,  Oreg., 

Jan.  8,  1940.    Germany 

United  Nowy  Dworer  Relief  Committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3, 

1940.  Poland 

United  Opoler  Relief  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1939. 

Poland 

United  Polish  Central  Council  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Oct.  16,  1939.    Poland -. 

United  Polish  Committees  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 
1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 
1939.    Poland --- - 

United  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Societies  of  Greenpoint,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1939.'    Poland. 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 
1939.    Poland 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1939.'    Poland -... 

United  Polish  Societies  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  21, 
1939.  Poland 

United  Reading  Appeal  for  Polish  War  Sufferers,  Reading,  Pa.,  Sept. 
22   1939      Poland 

Urgent  Relief  for  France,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26,  1939.    France. 

Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  11,  1939. '  France. 

Ware  Polish  Relief  Fund,  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1939."    Poland 

Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  Scots'  Charitable  Society,  Inc., 
Waverley,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1940.    Scotland 

Women's  Allied  War  Relief  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Mo., 
Dec.  18,  1939.    Great  Britain  and  France.. 

Registrants  whose  registrations  were  revoked  prior  to  May  1, 1940,  and 
who  had  no  balance  on  hand  as  of  that  date - 


Funds 
received 


Total  i 


$431. 05 
7,741.89 
1, 952. 83 

1. 003. 28 
10.00 
None 

30, 264. 41 

1, 078. 19 

310.00 

4,919.10 

18, 120. 50 

365.60 
3, 004. 46 
2, 006. 31 

1, 847. 92 

2, 666. 74 

1,081.97 

29, 901. 10 

52, 473. 79 

1, 915.  02 

832.96 

677. 15 

8, 132. 42 

1, 566.  65 

2, 489. 72 

2, 745.  21 

"1,158.98 

720. 55 

2, 643. 21 

7. 126. 29 
13, 794. 71 

3, 965. 72 
1, 691. 44 

653. 95 

1, 640. 68 

98, 818. 59 


Funds  spent 

for  relief  in 

countries 

named 


8, 596, 628. 78 


$373.49 

4,100.00 

283.00 

135.81 

None 

None 

8,688.01 

1,000.00 

310.00 

4, 550. 00 

10, 256. 54 

312. 17 

3, 004. 46 

400.27 

None 

2, 400. 00 

None 

15, 122. 65 

29, 649. 98 

1, 500.  00 

84.70 

None 

5, 960. 82 

1, 150. 00 

1,965.27 

2,  570. 00 

604.00 

450.00 

2, 262. 10 

5, 600. 14 
9, 601. 24 
3, 897. 31 
1, 184. 80 

500.00 

1, 072. 88 

84, 290.  71 


Funds 
spent  for 
adminis- 
tration, 
publicity, 

affairs, 

campaigns, 

etc. 


5, 845,  755. 13 


$57.56 

3, 464. 96 

48.00 

20.91 

None 

None 

20, 641. 94 

21.25 

None 

213. 20 

2, 830. 68 

2.45 

None 
507. 62 

None 

136. 94 

79.90 

14, 052. 60 

4, 978.  55 

126.  24 

191. 96 

35.21 

171. 67 

212. 16 

437.91 

80.00 

26.75 

23.20 

325. 82 

138. 34 

432.  26 

40.45 

96.31 

12.98 

8.02 

17, 696. 47 


Unexpended 
balance  as  of 
May  31,  1940, 

including 

cost  of  goods 

purchased 

and  still  on 

hand 


675,953.76 


None 
$176. 93 

1, 621. 83 
846. 56 
10.00 
None 
934. 46 
56.94 
None 
155.90 

6, 033. 28 

50.98 

None 

1, 098. 42 

1, 847. 92 

129.80 

1, 002. 07 

725. 85 

17, 845. 26 

288.78 

556. 30 

641.94 

1,  999. 93 

204.49 

86.54 

96.21 

628.23 

247.35 

55.29 

1, 387. 81 

3, 761.  21 

27.96 

410. 33 

140. 97 

659. 78 

None 


2,  085,  674.  50 


Estimated 
value  of 
contribu- 
tions in 
kind  sent 
to  coun- 
tries 
named 


None 
None 

$1, 521. 40 
700. 00 
None 
None 

16, 486. 00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
None 
315.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

3, 339. 69 
None 
None 
None 

4, 145. 00 

None 

595.00 

None 

100.00 

None 

None 

None 
1, 447. 75 
3,  282. 00 
1, 600.  00 

None 

1,721.85 

13, 697. 20 


768, 138. 36 


Estimated 
value  of 

contribu- 
tions in 

kind  now 
on  hand 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

$500.00 

None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

167. 77 

None 

None 

None 

75.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
834.40 
None 
None 

None 

None 

None 


196, 070.  55 


»  No  report  for  the  month  of  May  has  been  received  from  this  organization. 

•  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  May  31, 1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
'  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Apr.  30,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 
»  The  registration  of  this  organization  was  revoked  on  Feb.  29,  1940,  at  the  request  of  registrant. 

•  It  is  not  possible  to  strike  an  exact  balance  in  these  published  totals,  since  some  registrants  have  included  in  their  expenditures  moneys  available 
from  loans  or  advances,  which  are  not  considered  by  the  Department  to  be  "funds  received"  and  hence  are  not  reported  as  such. 
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The  Far  East 


PRESENTATION  OF  LETTERS  OF 
CREDENCE  BY  THE  MINISTER  OF 
THAILAND 

[Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

Remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of 
Thailand,  Mom  Rajawongse  Seni  Pramoj, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his 
letters  of  credence: 

Mr.  President: 

Having  been  graciously  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  the  King,  my  august  sovereign,  as  His 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  Your  Excellency 
the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor, whose  regrettable  ill  health  has  obliged 
him  to  retire,  as  well  as  my  letters  of  credence. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  my  first  duty  to  con- 
vey to  Your  Excellency  His  Majesty's  senti- 
ments of  high  esteem  and  fervent  wishes  for 
the  happiness  of  Your  Excellency  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  I  beg  to  mention  that  the 
sympathy  and  support  which  the  United  States 
have  manifested  toward  my  country,  in  both 
her  past  and  her  recent  successful  efforts  to 
obtain  full  and  complete  autonomy  through 
treaty  negotiations,  have  ingrained  in  me  a 
pious  sense  of  gratitude.  It  is  therefore  a 
heartfelt  happiness  to  me  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  mission  to  this  good  and  beautiful  country  so 
that  I  may  find  the  opportunities  to  translate 
into  actuality  that  sentiment. 

May  I  finally  request  you  respectfully,  Excel- 
lency, to  accept,  for  my  part,  the  assurance 
that  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavor 
to  render  myself  worthy  of  Your  Excellency's 
high  protection,  and  that  I  shall  with  the  kind 
cooperation  of  Your  Excellency's  Government, 
constantly  devote  myself  to  the  pleasant  task 
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of    maintaining    the    traditional    friendship 
which  happily  subsists  between  our  countries. 

President  RooseveWs  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Mom  Rajawongse  Seni  Pramoj: 

Mr.  Minister: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
as  Thai  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States  and  to  receive  from  you  the  let- 
ters by  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Thai- 
land accredits  you  in  that  high  capacity.  I 
accept  also  His  Majesty's  letters  of  recall  of 
your  distinguished  predecessor,  whose  regret- 
table ill  health  has  obliged  him  to  retire  after 
having  represented  His  Majesty  among  us  so 
agreeably  and  so  ably. 

I  am  happy  to  receive  through  you  the  ex- 
pression of  His  Majesty's  wishes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people  and  I  request 
that  you  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  continued  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Thailand.  I  request  also  that  you  convey  to 
His  Majesty  my  appreciation  of  his  personal 
message  and  my  hearty  wishes  for  his  health 
and  well-being. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Minister,  that  your  dis- 
tinguished record  in  jurisprudence  and  in  the 
public  service  of  your  country  render  you  well 
fitted  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  feeling  existing  between  Thailand  and 
the  United  States  and  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  relations  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  cooper- 
ation and  that  of  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  purpose. 

In  according  you  formal  recognition  in  your 
capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you 
to  Washington  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
your  sojourn  and  service  among  us  will  be 
agreeable. 


RESIGNATION  OF  BEN  M.  CHERRINGTON  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF 
CHARLES  A.  THOMSON  AS  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Ben  M.  Cherrington  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Cultural  Kelations  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  made  in  the  following  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Cherrington  and  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull. 

Simultaneously  with  his  resignation,  Dr. 
Cherrington  accepted  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions. This  Committee,  composed  of  prominent 
officers  of  scientific  and  cultural  organizations, 
counsels  the  Department  of  State  in  its  pro- 
gram of  cultural  relations.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  are : 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Director,  Institute  of 
International  Education,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director,  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary,  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  of  America  on  In- 
ternational Intellectual  Cooperation,  New 
York  City 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"June  20, 1940. 

"Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

"On  July  28,  1938  you  were  good  enough  to 
appoint  me  as  Chief  of  the  newly  created  Divi- 
sion of  Cultural  Relations.  You  will  recall 
that  at  that  time  I  was  accorded  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  by  the  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Denver.    This  leave,  which  was  later  extended 


for  a  second  year's  period,  is  now  coming  to  a 
close.  In  view  thereof,  I  have  the  honor,  with 
your  permission,  to  tender  my  resignation  as 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations. 

"We  have  endeavored  to  bring  our  Govern- 
ment into  such  cooperative  relation  with  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  scientific, 
artistic  and  other  cultural  institutions  of  our 
country  as  will  stimulate  and  assist  them  in 
exchanging  the  best  in  our  civilization  with  the 
finest  achievements  of  our  neighbors  in  other 
lands.  It  is  my  hope  that  succeeding  years 
will  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  this  demo- 
cratic pattern  of  organization  and  that  its 
activity  may  bring  increasing  enrichment  to 
the  life  of  our  people. 

"I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  vitality  of  my 
continuing  interest  in  the  Department's  pro- 
gram of  cultural  relations  and  of  my  hope  you 
will  consider  me  on  call  for  any  future  service 
which  may  be  possible  for  me  to  render.  In 
leaving  the  Department,  may  I  express  my  deep 
gratitude  for  the  unfailing  support  you  have 
given  this  phase  of  the  Department's  activities 
and  for  the  privilege  of  having  served  under 
your  leadership  which  has  called  forth  the 
best  I  could  give  in  respect  and  loyalty. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Ben  M.  Cherrington" 

"June  21,  1940. 
"Dear  Mr.  Cherrington  : 

"I  have  received  with  profound  regret  your 
letter  of  June  twentieth  tendering  your  resig- 
nation as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations  of  the  Department  of  State. 

"In  accepting  your  resignation,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  in  your  departure,  which  is  made  necessary 
by  the  expiration  of  your  leave  of  absence  from 
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the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
You  have  discharged  your  exacting  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  a  conspicuously  able  manner 
and  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  fur- 
therance of  our  cultural  relations  with  the 
peoples  of  other  lands. 

"I  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  your 
future  success  and  happiness. 

"With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

"Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull" 

[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  June 
28  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Thomson 
as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Kelations, 
effective  July  5,  1940. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  appointed  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Kelations  on  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1939.    His  biography  follows : 


Born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  November  15, 
1893;  Wittenberg  College,  A.  B.  1914;  National 
University  of  Mexico,  M.  A.  1922;  graduate 
study,  University  of  Chicago,  1928-29,  Colum- 
bia University,  1932-33;  instructor  in  history 
1914-16;  Mexican  immigration  work  1922-28; 
Latin  American  secretary,  Fellowship  of 
Eeconciliation,  1929-32;  research  associate  and 
specialist  in  Latin  American  affairs,  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  1932-39;  secretary,  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  Commission  on  Cuban 
Affairs,  1932;  Washington  representative,  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  1937-38.  Mr.  Thom- 
son served  overseas  with  the  Eighty-sixth 
Division  1918-19.  He  has  collaborated  in  two 
volumes,  Problems  of  the  New  Cuba,  1935,  and 
New  Governments  in  Europe,  1937,  in  addition 
to  contributing  numerous  articles  to  periodi- 
cals. In  1938-39,  he  made  an  extensive  trip  to 
South  America  on  a  grant  from  the  Kockefeller 
Foundation. 


Treaty  Information 


Compiled  by  the  Treaty  Division 


FINANCE 

Double  Income  Taxation  Convention  With 

Sweden  (Treaty  Series  No.  958) 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion 62  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  article  XXI  of  the  Convention  Between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  for  the  Avoid- 
ance of  Double  Taxation,  signed  March  23, 
1939,  and  other  provisions  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws,  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  were  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on 
June  25,  1940,  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Vol.  5,  No.  126,  June  28,  1940,  pages 
2400-2407. 

Section  25.1  of  the  regulations  defines  the 
Scope  of  regulations  as  follows: 


"The  primary  purposes  of  the  Convention, 
to  be  accomplished  on  a  mutually  reciprocal 
basis,  are  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation,  ex- 
change of  fiscal  information  complementary  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Convention  relating  to 
avoidance  of  double  taxation,  and  mutual  as- 
sistance in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to  which 
the  Convention  relates.  These  regulations  deal 
primarily  with  the  effect  of  the  Convention 
upon  the  determination  of  taxable  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  of  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals  resident  in  Sweden  and 
of  Swedish  corporations  and  other  Swedish 
entities,  and  with  the  information  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Finance  Minister  of  Sweden. 

"The  specific  classes  of  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  exempt  by  reason  of 
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he  Convention  from  United  States  income  tax 
ire: 

"(a)  Industrial  and  commercial  profits  of  a 
Swedish  enterprise  having  no  permanent  estab- 
ishment  in  the  United  States  (Article  II) ; 

"(b)  Income  derived  by  a  Swedish  enter- 
prise from  the  operation  of  ships  or  aircraft 
•egistered  in  Sweden*  (Article  IV) ; 

"(c)  Royalties  and  amounts  derived  by  a 
wnresident  alien  individual  resident  in 
Sweden  or  by  a  Swedish  corporation  or  other 
mtity  as  consideration  for  the  right  to  use 
copyrights,  patents,  secret  processes  and  for- 
mulas, trade  marks  and  other  analogous  rights 
(Article  VI) ; 

"(d)  Gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets  by  a  nonresident  alien 
individual  resident  in  Sweden,  or  by  a  Swedish 
corporation  or  other  entity,  having  no  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  United  States  (Arti- 
cle IX) ; 

"(e)  Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  paid  by  Sweden  or  by  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  individuals 
(other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States) 
temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States 
(Article  X) ; 

"(f)  Private  pensions  and  life  annuities 
paid  to  nonresident  alien  individuals  residing 
in  Sweden  (Article  X) ; 

"(g)  Compensation  for  labor  or  personal 
services  performed  within  the  United  States 
by  a  nonresident  alien  individual  resident  in 
Sweden,  such  exemption  being,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  Article  XI 
of  the  Convention  and  in  §  25.12  of  these  regu- 
lations ; 

"(h)  Remittances  from  sources  within 
Sweden  (if  and  to  the  extent  that  they  con- 
stitute gross  income  without  regard  to  this 
Convention)  received  in  the  United  States  by 
a  nonresident  alien  individual  resident  of 
Sweden  who  is  temporarily  resident  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  for 
acquiring  business  experience,  such  remittances 
being  for  the  purposes  of  their  maintenance 
or  studies   (Article  XII). 
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"The  Convention  does  not  affect  the  liability 
to  United  States  income  tax  of  Swedish  citi- 
zens resident  in  the  United  States  except  to 
the  extent  such  citizens  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  Article  XIV  of  the  Convention. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Convention,  an  indi- 
vidual resident  in  neither  Sweden  nor  the 
United  States  and  claiming  the  benefits  of  the 
Convention  as  a  citizen  of  Sweden  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  Sweden  if  it  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner 
that  he  is  such  citizen.  With  respect  to  divi- 
dends and  interest,  see  §  25.9  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

"Except  as  to  those  items  of  income  expressly 
exempted  by  the  Convention,  the  income  tax 
liability  of  a  nonresident  alien  individual  resi- 
dent of  Sweden  and  of  a  Swedish  corporation 
or  other  entity  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  internal  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations 
thereunder  applicable  generally  to  the  taxation 
of  nonresident  alien  individuals  and  foreign 
corporations. 

"Except  insofar  as  concerns  dividends,  the 
Convention  makes  no  reference  to  rates  of 
taxation  imposed  by  the  United  States." 

AVIATION 

Agreement  With  Argentina  for  the  Detail 
of  Military  Aviation  Instructors  (Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series  No.  175) 

On  June  29,  1940,  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War  on  behalf  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Argentine  Ambassador  in 
Washington  acting  as  representative  and  agent 
of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  War,  regarding 
the  detail  of  United  States  Army  Air  Corps 
officers  as  technical  advisers  and  instructors  to 
assist  the  Argentine  War  Department. 

The  agreement  provides  (Article  2)  that  it 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  1  year  from  the  date 
of  signature  and  that  it  shall  supersede  the 
agreement  signed  on  September  12, 1939  (Exec- 
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utive  Agreement  Series  No.  161).  It  is  subject 
to  extension  by  mutual  consent  at  its  expiration 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 

POSTAL 
Suspension  of  Parcel-Post  Agreements 

Owing  to  the  disruption  of  transportation 
facilities,  parcel-post  service  as  provided  for  by 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  has  been  suspended  pend- 
ing the  return  to  normal  conditions. 

The  following  notices  of  suspension  have 
been  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department : 

"Parcel-Post  Service  to  Poland  Suspended 

"October  17, 1939. 

"Existing  conditions  being  such  that  the 
parcel  post  service  to  Poland  cannot  be  con- 
ducted as  provided  by  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country  concluded 
in  1923,  the  parcel  post  service  to  Poland  is  sus- 
pended until  further  notice. 

"Postmasters  will,  therefore,  refuse  to  accept 
parcel-post  packages  for  mailing  to  Poland 
until  otherwise  instructed.  Such  parcel-post 
packages  for  Poland  as  have  been  mailed  or 
which  may  be  mailed  inadvertently  hereafter 
will  be  returned  to  the  senders  and  the  postage 
prepaid  on  said  parcels  refunded  to  the  senders 
if  application  is  made  as  provided  in  section 
584,  Postal  Laws  and  Kegulations." 

"Suspension  of  Parcel-Post  Service  From  the 
United  States  to  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Danzig 

"November  1, 1939. 

"Owing  to  disruption  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, the  parcel-post  service  to  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Danzig  cannot  be  con- 
ducted as  provided  by  the  agreements  for 
parcel-post  service  with  those  countries.  The 
parcel-post  service  from  the  United  States  to 
said  countries  is,  therefore,  suspended  imme- 
diately and  until  further  notice. 

"Until  otherwise  instructed  postmasters  will 
refuse  to  accept  parcel-post  packages  for  mail- 


ing to  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Danzig. 
Such  parcel-post  packages  for  said  countries  as 
have  been  mailed  or  which  may  be  mailed  in- 
advertently hereafter  will  be  returned  to  the 
senders  and  the  postage  prepaid  on  said  parcels 
refunded  to  the  senders  (except  in  the  case  of 
such  of  the  parcels  as  had  been  dispatched 
abroad  and  returned)  if  application  is  made  in 
accordance  with  section  2211  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations." 


"Parcel-Post  Service  to  Denmark,  Including 
Greenland,  Suspended 

"April  17,  1940. 

"Existing  conditions  being  such  that  the 
parcel-post  service  to  Denmark  cannot  be  con- 
ducted as  provided  by  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country,  concluded 
in  1932,  the  parcel-post  service  to  Denmark,  in- 
cluding Greenland,  is  suspended  until  further 
notice. 

"Postmasters  will,  therefore,  refuse  to  accept 
parcel-post  packages  for  mailing  to  Denmark 
and  Greenland  until  otherwise  instructed. 
Such  parcel-post  packages  for  said  countries 
as  have  been  mailed,  or  which  may  be  mailed 
inadvertently  hereafter,  will  be  returned  to 
the  senders  and  the  postage  prepaid  on  said 
parcels  refunded  to  the  senders  (except  in  the 
case  of  such  of  the  parcels  as  had  been  dis- 
patched for  delivery  abroad  and  returned)  if 
application  is  made  in  accordance  with  Section 
2211,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. 

"The  suspension  of  the  above-named  service 
does  not  apply  to  parcels  addressed  for  delivery 
in  Iceland  or  Faroe  Islands." 


"Parcel-Post  Service  to  Norway,  Including 
Spitzbergen,  Suspended 

"May  15, 191fi. 
"Existing  conditions  being  such  that  the  par- 
cel post  service  to  Norway  cannot  be  conducted 
as  provided  by  the   agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  that  country,  concluded  in 
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934,  the  parcel  post  service  to  Norway,  induci- 
ng Spitsbergen,  is  suspended  until  further 
lotice. 

"Postmasters  will,  therefore,  refuse  to  accept 
>arcel  post  packages  for  mailing  to  Norway 
md  Spitsbergen  until  otherwise  instructed, 
such  parcel-post  packages  for  said  countries  as 
lave  been  mailed,  or  which  may  be  mailed 
nadvertently  hereafter,  will  be  returned  to  the 
lenders  and  the  postage  prepaid  on  said  par- 
;els  refunded  to  the  senders  (except  in  the  case 
)f  such  of  the  parcels  as  had  been  dispatched 
for  delivery  abroad  and  returned)  if  applica- 
tion is  made  in  accordance  with  section  2211, 
Postal  Laws  and  Kegulations." 


'Parcel-Post  Service  to  Greenland  Resumed 

"May  15,  1940. 

"Effective  at  once,  ordinary  (uninsured)  par- 
cel-post packages  will  be  accepted  for  dispatch 
direct  to  Greenland  by  such  opportunities  as 
are  available,  subject  to  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  on  pages  124  and  125  of  Part  II 
of  the  Postal  Guide  for  July  1939. 

"Parcel-post  service  to  Denmark  is  still  sus- 
pended. 

"Postmasters  will  cause  due  notice  of  the 
foregoing  to  be  taken  at  their  offices." 

"Parcel-Post  Service  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg 
(Grand  Duchy),  and  Netherlands  Sus- 
pended 

"May  21,  1940. 
"Existing  conditions  being  such  that  the  par- 
cel-post service  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg  (Grand 
Duchy),  and  Netherlands  cannot  be  conducted 
as  provided  by  the  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  said  countries,  the  parcel- 
post  service  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg  (Grand 
Duchy),  and  Netherlands  is  suspended  until 
further  notice. 
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"Postmasters  will,  therefore,  refuse  to  accept 
parcel-post  packages  for  mailing  to  Belgium, 
Luxemburg  (Grand  Duchy),  and  Netherlands 
until  otherwise  instructed.  Such  parcel-post 
packages  for  said  countries  as  have  been  mailed 
(and  failed  of  dispatch),  or  which  may  be 
mailed  inadvertently  hereafter,  will  be  returned 
to  the  senders  and  the  postage  prepaid  on  said 
parcels  refunded  to  the  senders,  if  application  is 
made  in  accordance  with  section  2211,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations." 

"Parcel-Post  Service  Suspended  to  Certain 
Additional  Countries 

"June  15, 1940. 
"Owing  to  the  disruption  of  transportation 
facilities  parcel  post  service  from  the  United 
States   to  the   countries  listed  below   is  sus- 
pended immediately  and  until  further  notice: 


Latvia 

Lithuania 

Malta 

Palestine 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

Syria  and  Republic 
of  Lebanon 

Trans-Jordan 

Turkey 

Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics 

Vatican  City  State 

Yugoslavia. 


Aden 

Albania 

Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan 
British  Somaliland 
Bulgaria 
Cyprus 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 

French  Somaliland 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iran 
Iraq 
Italy  and  Italian 

colonies 

"Until  otherwise  instructed  postmasters  will 
refuse  to  accept  parcel-post  packages  for  mail- 
ing to  the  countries  above  named.  Such  par- 
cel-post packages  for  said  countries  as  have 
been  mailed  (and  failed  of  dispatch),  or  which 
may  be  mailed  inadvertently  hereafter,  will  be 
returned  to  the  senders  and  the  postage  pre- 
paid on  said  parcels  refunded  to  the  senders,  if 
application  is  made  in  accordance  with  section 
2211,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations." 
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Publications 


Department  of  State 

During  the  quarter  beginning  April  1,  1940, 
the  following  publications  have  been  re- 
leased : 12 

1444.  Air  Navigation :  Arrangement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Liberia. — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  June  14,  1939;  effective 
June  15,  1939.  Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  166. 
3  pp.     54. 

1445.  Special  Mexican  Claims  Commission  Under  the 
Act  of  Congress  Approved  April  10,  1935:  Report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  decisions  showing  the 
reasons  for  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  the 
claims.  Arbitration  Series  7.  iv,  712  pp.  $1.25 
(cloth). 

1447.  Diplomatic  List,  April  1940.  ii,  88  pp.  Sub- 
scription, $1  a  year;  single  copy,  100. 

1448.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

40,  March  30,  1940.     21  pp.    1O0.13 

1449.  The  Trade  Agreements  Program :  Countries  With 
Which  Trade  Agreements  Are  in  Effect,  and  With 
Which  Negotiations  Have  Been  Announced  as  of  April 
10,  1940.  Map  Series  7.  18%  in.  high  X  37  in.  wide 
on  paper  28  in.  X  40  in.     10^. 

1450.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

41,  April  6,  1940.     15  pp.     100. 

1451.  Report  of  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  Republics  Held  at  Panama,  September 
23-October  3,  1939.  Conference  Series  44.  vi,  81  pp. 
150   (paper). 

1452.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (a  list 
cumulative  from  October  1,  1929).  April  1,  1940. 
22  pp.     Free. 

1453.  American  Delegations  to  International  Con- 
ferences, Congresses  and  Expositions  and  American 
Representation  on  International  Institutions  and  Com- 
missions With  Relevant  Data :  Fiscal  Tear  Ended 
June  30,  1939.  (Compiled  in  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences.)  Conference  Series  45.  viii, 
192  pp.     250. 

1454.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

42,  April  13,  1940.     29  pp.     100. 

1455.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

43,  April  20,  1940.     25  pp.     100. 

1456.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

44,  April  27,  1940.     31  pp.     100. 
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12  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list 
have  appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subse- 
quent lists. 

"Subscription,  $2.75  a  year. 
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1457.  Index  to  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol. 
I,  Numbers  1-27,  July  1-December  30,  1939.     21  pp. 

100. 

1458.  Diplomatic  List,  May  1940.  ii,  90  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $1  a  year;  single  copy,  100. 

1459.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

45,  May  4,  1940.     24  pp.     100. 

1460.  Reciprocal  Trade :  Supplementary  Agreement 
and  an  Accompanying  Protocol  and  Exchange  of  Notes 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cuba.— 
Signed  at  Washington  December  18,  1939;  effective 
December  23,  1939.  Executive  Agreement  Series  No. 
165.     23  pp.     50. 

1461.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

46,  May  11,  1940.    44  pp.     100. 

1462.  Foreign  Policy:  Address  by  Breckinridge  Long, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Before  the  Forum  on 
Foreign  Policy  and  National  Defense  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Government,  Washington,  May  2,  1940. 
5  pp.     50. 

1463.  Foreign  Service  List,  April  1,  1940.  iv,  107  pp. 
Subscription,  500  a  year ;  single  copy,  150. 

1464.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

47,  May  18,  1940.     30  pp.     100. 

1465.  Reciprocal  Trade:  Agreement  and  Supplemen- 
tary Exchange  of  Notes  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Turkey.— Signed  at  Ankara  April  1,  1939 ; 
proclaimed  April  5,  1939,  and  effective  provisionally 
May  5,  1939;  effective  definitively  November  20,  1939; 
supplementary  proclamation  November  30,  1939.  Ex- 
ecutive Agreement  Series  No.  163.    33  pp.    50. 

1467.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

48,  May  25,  1940.     31  pp.     100. 

1468.  Reciprocal  Trade:  Agreement  and  Exchanges  of 
Notes  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland-  -Signed  at  Washington  November  17,  1938; 
proclaimed  November  25,  1938;  supplementary  procla- 
mation December  6,  1939;  entire  agreement  effective 
December  24,  1939.  Executive  Agreement  Series  No. 
164.     110  pp.     150. 

1469.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

49,  June  1,  1940.     28  pp.     100. 

1470.  The  Reciprocal-Trade-Agreements  Program  of  the 
United  States.     Commercial  Policy  Series  64.     7  pp. 

1471.  Diplomatic  List,  June  1940.  ii,  90  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $1  a  year;  single  copy,  100. 

1472.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

50,  June  8,  1940.     16  pp.     100. 

1476.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

51,  June  15,  1940.     39  pp.     100. 

1477.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No. 

52,  June  22,  1940.     30  pp.     100. 
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Treaty  Series: 

949.  Regional  Radio :  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  (in  Behalf  of  the  Canal  Zone)  and 
Other  Powers. — Signed  at  Guatemala  City  December 
8,  1938 ;  proclaimed  September  18,  1939.    9  pp.    50. 

959.  Extradition:  Treaty  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Monaco. — Signed  at  Monaco  February 
15,  1939 ;  proclaimed  March  27,  1940.     10  pp.     50. 

The  Department  of  State  also  publishes  the 
slip  laws  and  Statutes  at  Large.  Laws  are 
issued  in  separate  series  and  are  numbered  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  signed.  Treaties 
are  also  issued  in  a  separate  series  and  are 
numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  pro- 
claimed. All  other  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  October  1,  1929,  are  numbered 
consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
sent  to  press,  and,  in  addition,  are  subdivided 
into  series  according  to  general  subject. 

To  avoid  delay,  requests  for  publications  of 
the  Department  of  State  should  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  The 
Superintendent  of  Documents  will  accept  de- 
posits against  which  the  cost  of  publications 
ordered  may  be  charged  and  will  notify  the 
depositor  when  the  deposit  is  exhausted.    The 
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cost  to  depositors  of  a  complete  set  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Department  for  a  year  will 
probably  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  $15.  Orders 
may  be  placed,  however,  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  for  single  publications  or  for 
one  or  more  series. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  also  has, 
for  free  distribution,  the  following  price  lists 
which  may  be  of  interest :  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States;  American  History  and  Bi- 
ography; Tariff;  Immigration;  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  Insular  Possessions;  Laws;  Commerce 
and  Manufactures;  Political  Science;  and 
Maps.  A  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Regulations 


Government  regulations  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  "Bulletin": 

Civil  Air  Regulations  [Amendment  59]  Requiring  Au- 
thorization for  Foreign  and  Overseas  Flights  [of  civil 
aircraft  of  the  United  States].  (Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority.)  Federal  Register,  Vol.  5,  No.  125,  June 
27,  1940,  pp.  2389-2390  (The  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States). 
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INDEX  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 
Volume  II:  Numbers  28-53,  January  6- June  29,  1940 


Accounts,   Division  of  the  Department:  Appointment 
of  Donald  W.  Corrick  as  Chief  and  Fred  R.  Young 
as  Assistant  Chief,  363. 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.     See  names  of  individuals 

and  specific  subjects. 
Aden:  Suspension   of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
Administrative  and  technical  officials,  U.  S. :  Loan  of,  to 

other  American  republics,  170-172. 
Advisory   Committee   on   Problems   of   Foreign   Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  19. 
Afghanistan:  Sanitary   convention   of  1926,   modifica- 
tion (1938),  ratification,  632. 
Agrarian  claims,  U.  S.  and  Mexico:  Extension  of  ad- 
judication period,   626-627;   payment   by   Mexico, 
706. 
Agreements,  international.    See  Trade-agreements  pro- 
gram ;  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Agriculture : 
Benefits    of    trade    agreements,    34,    39-41,    73-74, 

80-81. 
International  Institute  at  Rome,  Fifteenth  General 
Assembly,  422. 
Air  navigation.     See  Aviation. 
Air  service.     See  Aviation. 
Aircraft.     See  Aviation. 

Airmail,  U.  S. :  Censorship  at  Bermuda,  196. 
Albania:  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
Aliens  entering  U.  S. :  New  regulations,  620-624,  666- 

667. 
All  America  Youth  Orchestra:  South  American  tour, 

666. 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries   (see  also  the 
individual  countries;  Europe;  Neutrality  of  U.S.), 
29,  323-324,  433,  462,  463,  647. 
American   Federation   of   Labor:    Correspondence   be- 
tween President  Green  and  Secretary  Hull  on  trade 
agreements,  42. 
American  Library  Association:  Address  of  E.  Wilder 

Spaulding  before,  599-602. 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute :  Letter  of  Secre- 
tary Hull  to  President  Taylor,  28-29. 
American  missions  in  China:  Japanese  bombing,  412. 
American  republics  (see  also  Commissions,  etc.;  Con- 
ferences, etc. ;  Inter- American  relations ;  Neutral- 
ity, etc. ;  and  individual  countries)  : 
Christian  morality:  Maintenance,  542. 
Cooperation :  U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on, 

171 ;  declarations  concerning,  60-61. 
Economic  defense,  675-679. 


American  republics — Continued. 

European  possessions  in  Western  Hemisphere,  619- 

620,  681-682. 
Joint  protests  to  belligerents   on   neutrality  viola- 
tions of — 
American  security  zone,  306,  568-569 ;  replies,  199- 

205. 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands,  541- 
542,  568. 
Lima,  Declaration  of,  61. 

Panama,  Declaration  of,  7-8,  61-62,  200,  202,  203- 
204,  568-569. 
American  Scientific  Congress,  Eighth,  83-84,  450,  494- 

499,  537-541. 
American  ships.     See  U.   S.  ships  under  Europe  and 

under  Neutrality  of  U.  S. 
American  Society  of  International  Law:  Address  of 

Secretary  Hull  before,  532-535. 
Ammunition.    See  Arms  and  munitions. 
Anchorage  and  movement  of  foreign  and  domestic  ves- 
sels,  707-708. 
Anglo-Egyptian     Sudan:     Suspension    of    parcel-post 

service,  721. 
Anglo-French  war-trade  policies,  434-435. 
Anniversaries,  national.     See  individual  countries. 
Apprenticeship:  Recommendation  of  International  La- 
bor Conference,  670. 
Appropriations:  Department  of  State  (1941),  603-609. 
Arbitration  (see  also  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice)  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Braden,  383-389. 
Commercial  matters,  arbitration  clauses  in,  proto- 
col, 586. 
Day,  inter-American  celebration  of,  383. 
Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission, 

385. 
Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  86-87, 

191,  219,  271-272,  286,  332,  423,  451,  585. 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration:  Appointments  to, 
50-51,  398,  511,  554,  699. 
Architects,  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress,  158-159. 
Architecture  and  City  Planning,  Fifth  Pan  American 

Exposition,   159. 
Argentina : 

Anniversary  of  independence,  570,  613. 
Buenos  Aires :  Floods,  410,  450. 
President  Ortiz :  Death  of  wife,  362,  390. 
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Argentina — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 

Aviation  instructors,  U.   S.  military,  with  U.  S. : 

Signature,  719-720. 
International  law   (civil,  commercial,  penal,  pro- 
cessal)    and    commercial   navigation,    treaties 
and  additional  protocol  adopted  by  Conference 
of  Jurisconsults  (1940)  :  Signature,  631. 
Trade    agreement    with    U.    S. :    Termination    of 
negotiations,  10,  42. 
Arms  and  munitions: 
Categories,   119-120. 

Traffic  statistics,  110-121,  186-190,  325-331,  414-421, 
544-552,  690-698. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.    See  Berle,  Adolf  A.,  Jr. ; 

Grady,  Henry  F. ;  Long,  Breckinridge. 
Asylum   and  political   refugees,   treaty :   Adoption  by 

Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Attorney,  powers  of,  protocol,  287-290,  424,  615,  632. 
Attorney  General:  Letter  to  Secretary  Hull  on  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939,  295-305. 
Australia : 

American  Minister   (Gauss)  :  Confirmation  of  nom- 
ination, 49. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  U.  S. :  Establishment,  49. 
Minister  to  U.   S.    (Casey)  :  Nomination,  49;   pres- 
entation of  credentials,  281-282. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational    films,    proces-verbal :    Signature    on 

behalf  of,  125. 
Postal  convention,  universal   (1939)  :  Acceptance, 

399. 
Sanitary  convention  of  1926,  modification  (193S)  : 
Ratification,  50. 
Aviation : 

Navigation,  regulation  of,  convention  and  protocols : 

Adherence  by  Paraguay,  161-162. 
Inter-American :  Development,  8. 
Liquid  fuel  and  lubricants,  convention,  273,  587. 
Military  instructors,  U.   S.,  to  Argentina,  719-720; 

to  Chile,  453. 
National-defense  message  of  President  to  Congress, 

529-532. 
Service  between  U.  S.  and  Scandinavian  countries, 

130.  . 
Travel   of   Americans    in    belligerent   aircraft   over 

Canada,  612. 
Treaties,  161-162,  273,  424-425,  453,  512,  587,  719- 
720. 
Awards    by   U.    S.    to    members    of    Brazilian    Navy, 
472-473. 

Bakeries,  night  work  in,  convention :  Ratification  by 

Sweden,  192. 
Balkans :  Warnings  to  Americans  to  evacuate,  560. 


Bank,  Inter-American.     See  Inter-American  relations 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Baanerman,   Robert   C,    Chief   Special   Agent   of  th< 

Department :  Death,  268-270. 
Belgium  (see  also  Europe)  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Davies,  536. 

American  Ambassador:  Resignation    (Davies)    123- 
124;  confirmation  of  nomination   (Cudahy),  48 
Americans :  Welfare,  488,  544,  625,  625-626. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  654-655. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  493. 
Red  Cross :  Collaboration  with  Army  Health  Sen 

ice,  125. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  dec 
larations   of   Australia    and   Canada :    Notec 
423. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  options 
clause  of   Statute,  declarations  of  Australia 
Canada,   France,   Great  Britain,   India,   Nei 
Zealand,   Union  of  South  Africa:  Noted,  8' 
366. 
Visa  fees,   waiver  of,   with   U.   S. :   Terminatioi 
332. 
Belligerents.    See  Europe ;  Far  East. 
Berle,   Adolf  A.,   Jr.,    Assistant   Secretary   of    State 
Addresses,    etc.,    139-142,    166-169,   254-260,    464 
465,  597-598,  676-679,  685-686. 
Berlin,    Germany :    Responsibility    of    American    En 

bassy  for  Americans  in  Poland,     319. 
Bermuda :  Censorship  of  U.  S.  airmail,  196. 
Blockade    of   German    exports    by    Great   Britain,    i 

434-435. 
Bloom,    Sol,    U.    S.    Representative:    Correspondenc 
with  Secretary  Hull  on  proposed  joint  resolutio 
regarding  European  possessions  in  Western  Hem 
sphere,  619-620. 
Board   of   Inquiry   for   Great   Lakes   fisheries,    U.    i 

and  Canada,  273-275. 
Bolivia :  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Inter-American  Bank,  512. 

International    law    (civil,    commercial,    penal,    an 

processal)    and  commercial  navigation,  treati€ 

and  additional  protocol  adopted  by  Conferenc 

of  Jurisconsults  (1940),  631. 

Borah,  William  E.,  U.  S.  Senator :  Death,  81-82. 

Boyd,  Jorge  E.,   Panamanian  Ambassador   to  U.   S. 

Presentation  of  credentials,  156-158. 
Braden,  Spruille,  American  Ambassador  to  Colombia 

Address  on  arbitration,  383-389. 
Brazil : 

President  Vargas :  Speech  addressed  to  Brazilian! 

666. 
Professors    and    students:    Exchange    with    U.    S 
357-561. 
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razil — Continued. 
Kio  de  Janeiro :  Foreign  Service  Conference  at  (1940), 

314. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Inter-American   Bank:  Signature,  5S7. 
International  law  (commercial,  penal,  and  proces- 
sal)  and  commercial  navigation,  treaties  and  ad- 
ditional   protocol    adopted    by    Conference    of 
Jurisconsults  (1940)  :  Signature,  631. 
Radiocommunieations,     inter- American :     Ratifica- 
tion   of    arrangement    and    convention,    291, 
367-368. 
U.  S.  awards  to  members  of  Navy,  472-473. 
Iriggs,  Ellis  O.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  of  the  Department :  Address,  6-10 ; 
article,  170-172. 
Jritish  Somaliland :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service, 

721. 
Iroadcasting : 
Regional  agreement :  Text  of  articles  regarding  rati- 
fication,  effective  date,   adherence,   etc.,   14-15; 
ratification  by  Mexico,  14-15,  192,  368. 
Use  in  cause  of  peace,  convention :  Ratification  by 
Chile,  350-351. 
tulgaria :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
tullitt,  William  C,  American  Ambassador  to  France: 

Reports  from  Paris,  625,  646-647,  6S2. 
Jurma,  application  of  treaties  to : 
Educational  films,  proces-verbal,  555. 
International   Law,   Conference  for  Codification  of, 

conventions  and  protocol,  615. 
International  slavery,  556. 

Jabinet  dinner  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, 283. 
3airo:    Telecommunication    regulations,    revisions,   51, 

125,  162,  221,  367,  480-481. 
tolderon  Guardia,  Rafael  A.,  President-elect  of  Costa 

Rica  :  Visit  to  U.  S.,  322-323,  344-345,  410. 
Canada  (see  also  Neutrality  of  U.S.)  : 
American  Minister  (Cromwell)  :  Address  on  policies 
of  governments,  324-325;  confirmation  of  nom- 
ination, 49;  resignation,  584-585. 
Fisheries:   Commission,   U.   S.  and,  145-146;   Great 

Lakes  Board  of  Inquiry,  273-274. 
Governor  General,  Lord  Tweedsmuir:  Death,  175. 
Joint  Commission,  U.  S.  and:  Investigation  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  Souris  (Mouse)  River,  82-83. 
Trade  with  U.  S.  under  agreement,  43-48. 
Travel   of   Americans   in   belligerent  aircraft   over, 

612. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
American  nationals  (individuals),  acquisition  and 
disposition   of   foreign    currency    and    securi- 
ties: With  U.  S.   (text),  699-701. 
Great    Lakes  -  St.    Lawrence    waterway,    proposed 
treaty :  With  U.  S.,  14,  124-125. 
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Canada — Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  Board  of  Inquiry :  Estab- 
lishment, with  U.  S.,  273-275. 
Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes:  Dec- 
laration, 86. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute:  Declaration.  87. 
Red  Cross  Convention   (1929)  :  Canadian  Society, 
511. 
U.    S.    regulations    regarding    Canadian    commuters, 
666-667. 
Caribbean,  Inter-American  Union  of,  569-570. 
Casey,  Richard  G.,  Australian  Minister  to  U.  S. :  Nom- 
ination, 49;  presentation   of  credentials,   281-2S2. 
Censorship : 

Egyptian  regulations,  96. 
U.   S.  airmail  at  Bermuda,  196. 
"Charles    R.    McCormick" :    Departure    from    Norway, 

377-378,  413-414,  624. 
Charlotte,  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg :  Birthday,  96. 
Charlottesville,      Virginia:      Address     by     President 

Roosevelt  at,  635-63S. 
Cherrington,  Ben  M.,  Chief,  Division  of  Cultural  Re- 
lations of  the  Department : 
Address  on  inter- American  relations,  660-666. 
Resignation :  Correspondence   with    Secretary   Hull, 
717-718. 
Chihkiang,    China :    Japanese    bombing    of    American 

missions,  412. 
Children,  conventions  on  employment  of:  At  sea   (re- 
vised 1936),  ratification  by  Iraq,  191-192;  in  in- 
dustry (1937),  ratification  by  China,  366-367. 

Chile : 

Professors    and    students:     Exchange    with    U.    S., 

279-281,  357-361. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aviation,  U.  S.  military  mission:  With  U.  S.,  453. 
Broadcasting  (peace)  :  Ratification,  350-351. 
Commercial : 

Navigation  and  additional  protocol  adopted  by 
Conference   of   Jurisconsults    (1940)  :    Signa- 
ture, 631. 
With  U.  S. :  Ratification,  191. 
Educational   films,    inter-American:     Ratification, 

219. 
Smuggling,   inter-American,   repression:    Ratifica- 
tion, 220. 
China  (see  also  Far  East)  : 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  U.  S.  and,  48. 
Japanese  bombing  of  American   missions  in   Chih- 
kiang, 412 ;  of  Chungking,  666. 
Nanking,    new    regime:     Statement    of    Secretary 

Hull,  343. 
National    Government:    Continued    recognition    by 
U.  S.,  343. 
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industry :    Ratification, 


China — Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Children,    employment    in 

366-367. 
Telecommunication,   Cairo   revisions    (1938)  :   Ap- 
proval, 162. 
Christian   Foreign    Service:    Convocation  address  by 

President  Roosevelt,  345-346. 
Chungking,  China :   Japanese  bombing,  666. 
City  Planning  and  Architecture,  Fifth  Pan  American 

Exposition,  159. 
Civil  law,  revised  treaty:    Adoption  by  Conference  of 

Jurisconsults,  631. 
Claims,  U.  S.  and — 

Mexico  :   Agrarian,  626-627,  706. 
Norway :   Hannevig  and  Jones,  351. 
Colombia : 

American  Consulate  at  Medellin,  451. 

Permanent    Court    of    Arbitration:     Appointments, 

50-51,  398. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Inter-American  Bank:    Signature,  512. 
International  law   (civil,  commercial,  penal,  and 
processal)    and  commercial  navigation,  trea- 
ties and  additional  protocol  adopted  by  Con- 
ference of  Jurisconsults    (1940)  :    Signature, 
631. 
Powers  of  attorney,  protocol :    Signature,  632. 
Columbus   Arms   mural,    Library   of   Congress:    Dedi- 
catory    address     of     Under     Secretary     Welles, 
596-597. 
Combat  areas.     See  Neutrality  of  U.  S. 
Commerce,  international   (see  also  Exports;  Imports; 
Neutrality    of    U.S.;    Trade-agreements    program; 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.)  : 
Addresses,  etc.,  relating  to,  by  Mr.  Deimel,  506-510; 
Mr.    Edminster,    574-581;    Mr.    Geist,   473-479; 
Mr.  Grady,  391-397;  Secretary  Hull,  129,  571-574. 
Anglo-French  war-trade  policies,  434-435. 
Arbitration  clauses,  protocol :  Withdrawal  of  Neth- 
erlands reservation,  586. 
Commercial  Agents,  Second  Pan  American  Congress, 

526. 
Commercial    Arbitration    Commission,    Inter-Ameri- 
can, 385. 
Commercial  law,  revised  treaty :    Adoption  by  Con- 
ference of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Commercial    navigation,    revised    treaty:     Adoption 

by  Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Economic  reconstruction,  99-100,  101-105,  109,  139- 

142,  461,  464. 
European  situation  with  regard  to,  19,  477,  506-510. 
Export  surpluses  in  Western  Hemisphere,  675. 
Trade  of  U,  S.  with  Canada,  43-48. 


Commerce,  international — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  U.  S.  and — 
Chile   (1938)  :  Ratification  by  Chile,  191. 
Iraq  (1938)  :  Ratification  by  Iraq,  586;  proclama- 
tion by  President  of  U.  S.,  616. 
U.  S.  foreign  policy,  461,  462-464,  473-479. 
Commercial  Affairs,  Division  of  the  Department:  Es- 
tablishment,   268;    appointment   of   Raymond   H. 
Geist  as  Chief,  363. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  international   (see  alst 
Conferences,  etc.)  : 
Agriculture,   International  Institute  at  Rome,  Fif 

teenth  General  Assembly,  422. 
American  Republics,  U.   S.  Interdepartmental  Com 

mittee  on  Cooperation  With,  171. 
Commercial  Agents,  Second  Pan  American  Congress 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  526. 
Commercial    Arbitration    Commission,    Inter -Ameri 

can,  385. 
Cultural    Relations    Division    of    the    Department 

General  Advisory  Committee  to,  717. 
Department  of  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Prob 

lems  of  Foreign  Relations,  19. 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  Inter 

American,  9,  62,  305-306,  522. 
Fisheries,  U.  S.  and  Canada : 
Board  of  Inquiry  (Great  Lakes),  273-275. 

Commission    (Joint),  145-146. 
Habana,  Permanent  Committee  of,  159. 
Health,  National  Directors  of,  Fourth  Pan  America] 

Conference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  479. 
Highway  Board  (Joint),  U.  S.  and  Panama,  150. 
Inquiry,  Commissions  of,  U.  S.  and — 
China,  48. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  365-366. 
Montevideo,  Permanent  Committee  of,  159. 
Neutrality  Committee,  Inter-American,  470-472. 
Powers  of  Attorney,  Committee  of  the  Pan  America! 

Union :  Protocol  and  report,  287. 
Radiocommunications  Committee   (C.  C.  I.  R.),  51 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Permanent  Committee  of,  159. 
Souris   (Mouse)   River  investigation,  Joint  Commis 

sion,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  82-83. 
Telephone  Consulting  Committee,  International,  121 
Union    of    the    Caribbean,    Inter-American,    Seconi 
Meeting  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  569-570. 
Conferences,  congresses,  etc.,  international: 

Agriculture,   International  Institute  at  Rome,  Fii 

teenth  General  Assembly,  422. 
Architects,  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress  at  Montt 

video,  158-159. 
Commercial  Agents,  Second  Pan  American  Congres 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  526. 
Foreign  Service  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  314. 
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Conferences,  etc.— Continued. 
Health,  National  Directors  of,  Fourth  Pan  American 

Conference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  479. 
Indian  Life,  First  Inter-American  Congress  at  P&tz- 

cuaro,  Mexico,  389. 
Jurisconsults,  Conference  at  Montevideo,  631. 
Labor  Conference,  International,  191-192,  275,  366- 

367,  425,  481-482,  632,  670-671,  701. 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  Republics : 
First  Meeting  at  Panama,   7,   61,   542;    Second 
Meeting  at  Habana,  705-706. 
Scientific  Congress,  Eighth  American,  Washington, 

D.  C,  83-84,  450,  494-499,  537-541. 
Union    of    the    Caribbean,    Inter-American,    Second 
Meeting  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  569-570. 
Conferences,    International,   Division   of   the   Depart- 
ment :  Appointment  of  Warren  Kelchner  as  Chief, 
85. 
Congress,  U.  S.     See  U.  S.  Congress. 
Consular  convention,  U.  S.  and  Lithuania,  512. 
Consular  offices.    See  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Contributions  for  relief.     See  Relief,  etc. 
Conventions,  international.     See  Treaties,  agreements, 

etc. 
Copyright   treaty:   Adoption   by   Conference  of  Juris- 
consults, 631. 
Corrick,   Donald  W.,   Chief,   Division   of  Accounts   of 

the  Department :  Appointment,  363. 
Costa  Rica : 

Minister  to  U.  S.  (Rodriguez)  :  Presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, 680-681. 
President-elect   Calderon    Guardia :  Visit   to   U.    S., 

322-323,  344-345,  410. 
Professors  and  students :  Exchange  with  U.  S.,  357- 
361. 
Courts.     See  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration ;  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice. 
Cromwell,  James  H.  R.,  American  Minister  to  Canada : 
Address  on  policies  of  governments,  324-325. 
Confirmation  of  nomination,  49. 
Resignation,  584-585. 
Cuba: 

American     Ambassador      (Messersmith)  :  Confirma- 
tion of  nomination,  49. 
Anniversary  of  independence,  570. 
Habana  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  Republics,  705-706. 
Cudahy,  John,  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
Minister  to  Luxemburg:  Confirmation  of  nomina- 
tion, 49. 
Cultural  Relations,  Division  of  the  Department : 
Chief,  resignation   (Cherrington),  717-718;  appoint- 
ment  (Thomson),  718. 
Duties,  312-313. 

General  Advisory  Committee  to,  717. 
i  Cultural   relations,   inter-American.     See  Inter-Ameri- 
can relations. 


Curagao :  Arbitration  clauses  in  commercial  matters, 
protocol,  partial  withdrawal  of  reservation  in  re- 
spect of,  586. 

Currency  and  securities,  foreign :  Agreement,  U.  S. 
and  Canada    (text),  699-701. 

Customs  Receivership,  Dominican :  Transfer  to  De- 
partment of  State,  397. 

Cyprus :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 

Czechoslovakia  :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  720. 

Danzig : 

American  Consulate  at,  148. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  720. 
Telephone     Consulting     Committee,     International: 
End  of  membership,  125. 
Davies,  Joseph  E.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State : 
Addresses,  etc.,  143-145,  499-502,  536. 
Resignation  as   American  Ambassador   to   Belgium 
and  Minister  to  Luxemburg,  123-124. 
Debts,  intergovernmental,  647-648;  Belgium,  654-655; 
Estonia,  655;  Finland,  651-652;  France,  648-649; 
Great  Britain,  649-650;  Hungary,  652-654;  Italy, 
650-651 ;  Latvia,  655-656 ;  Lithuania,  656-657 ;  Po- 
land, 657-658;  Rumania,  658-660;  Yugoslavia,  651. 
Declarations  of  Lima  and  Panama.     See  Inter-Amer- 
ican relations. 
Defense,  U.  S.  national,  529-532,  591-596,  637-638. 
Deimel,    Henry   L.,    Jr.,    Assistant   Chief,    Division    of 
Commercial  Treaties  and  Agreements  of  the  De- 
partment: Address  on  foreign  trade,  506-510. 
Denmark  (see  also  Europe)  : 

Air  service  between  U.  S.  and  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, 130. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  720. 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration :  Appointment,  398. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  dec- 
larations of  Australia  and  Canada :  Reserva- 
tions, 332. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute,  declarations  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  France,  India,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa:  Reservations,  332. 
Sanitary  convention  of  1926,  modification  (1938)  : 
Ratification,  50. 
Departmental  orders.     See  State,   Department  of. 
Departments,  U.  S.     See  alphabetic  entries. 
Diamantopoulos,  Cimon  P.,  Greek  Minister  to  U.  S. : 

Presentation  of  credentials,  173-174. 
Disputes,  pacific  settlement  of,  86-87,  191,  219,  271-272, 

286,  332,  423,  451,  585. 
Dominican  Republic: 

American     Minister     (Scotten)  :     Confirmation     of 

nomination,  49. 
Anniversary  of  independence,  253-254. 
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Dominican  Republic — Continued. 

Customs  Receivership:  Transfer  to  Department  of 

State,  397. 
President  Peynado :  Death,  281,  306-307. 
Professors    and    students:    Exchange    with    U.    S., 

357-361. 
Sinking  of  German  ship  "Hannover",  568-569. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Intellectual  cooperation :  Ratification,  511. 
Inter-American  Bank :  Signature,  512. 
Telecommunication.  Cairo  revisions    (1938)  :  Rat- 
ification, 367,  480. 
Drugs,   traffic  in,   convention :  Ratification  by  Egypt, 

315;  by  France,  220. 
Duggan,   Laurence,   Chief,  Division   of  the  American 
Republics  of  the  Department :  Addresses,  on  radio 
education,  252-253 ;  on  Pan  American  Day,  405-409. 
Dundee,  Scotland :  American  Consulate  at,  148. 

Earthquake  in  Anatolia,  Turkey,  10. 
Economics  and  finance  (see  also  Inter- American  rela- 
tions, Economic  relations)  : 
Economic  defense  of  Western  Hemisphere :  Address 

by  Mr.  Berle,  676-679. 
Economic   Problems   of  Foreign   Relations,   Depart- 
ment of  State  Advisory  Committee,  19. 
European  situation:  Effects,  19,  434-435,  477,   501, 

630-631,  675. 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  Inter- 
American,  9,  62,  305-306,  522. 
Reconstruction,  economic,  99-100,  101-105,  109,  139- 
•142,  266,  461,  464,  631. 
Ecuador : 

Inter-American  Bank  convention :  Signature,  512. 
Restrictions  on  U.  S.  imports  into,  667-668. 
Edminster,  Lynn  R.,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State :  Addresses,  on  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, 238-245;  on  foreign  trade,  574-581. 
Educational  films,  conventions  on,  125,  219,  272-273. 

555-556. 
Egypt: 

Birthday  of  the  King,  174-175. 
Censorship  regulations,  96. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Drugs,  traffic  in :  Ratification,  315. 
Intellectual  cooperation :   Ratification,  670. 
Eighth  American   Scientific   Congress.    See   Scientific 

Congress. 
Eire.     See  Ireland. 
El  Salvador :  Powers  of  attorney,  protocol :  Signature, 

615. 
Ensenada,  Mexico:  American  Consulate  at,  668. 
Estonia : 
Anniversary  of  independence,  198. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  655. 


Estonia — Continued. 

Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  dec- 
larations   of   Australia    and    Canada :  Noted, 
271. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional    clause    of     Statute,     declarations    ol 
Australia,   Canada,  France,  India,  New  Zea- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa :  Noted,  272. 
Ethiopia :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
Europe,  war  in  (see  also  American  republics :  Neutralitj 
of  U.  S. ;  Relief,  etc. ;  and  individual  countries)  : 
Addresses  relating  to,  by  Mr.  Davies,  499-502;  b5 

President  Roosevelt,  591-596,  635-638. 
American  citizens : 

Evacuation  (see  also  Repatriation)  : 
Belgium,  544;  Norway,  412,  413,  433-434,  473 
Scandinavia,  377 ;  Soviet-occupied  territory 
95-96 ;  Sweden,  413. 
Warnings  regarding,  542-543,  560. 
Killed,  433,  647. 
Repatriation,  462-463,  682: 

S.  S.  Charles  R.  McCormick,  624. 

S.  S.  Manhattan,  611,  624,  625,  706. 

S.  S.  President  Roosevelt,  559-560,  610,  611,  624 

625. 
S.   S.  Washington:   First  voyage,  610-611,  624 

645-646;  second  voyage,  706-707. 
Sweden,  413. 
Travel  regulations,  56,  378-379,  431-432,  492,  644 

646,  707. 
Welfare   in   Belgium,   488,   625,   625-626;   France 
625;  Netherlands,  486,  544;  Norway,  413,  414 
488. 
Belgium : 

German  invasion  of,  485-488: 

Address  regarding,  by  Mr.  Davies,  536. 
Correspondence    between     King     Leopold     am 

President  Roosevelt,  492-493. 
Protest  by  American  republics,  541-542,  568. 
U.  S.  neutrality  proclamations  and  regulations 
489-492,  493. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  493. 
Blockade  of  German   exports  by  Great  Britain,  I 

434-435. 
Denmark,  German  invasion  of,  374 : 

American  Foreign  Service  officers:  Reports,  374 

375,  412-414. 
Statements    by    President    Roosevelt,    373;     b 
Secretary  Hull,  373. 
Economic    effects    of    war,    19,    434-435,    477,    501 

630-631,  675. 
Finland : 

Assistance    by    League    of    Nations,    19-20;    b 
United  States,  19^-20,  55. 
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Europe,  etc. — Continued. 
Finland — Continued. 

Bombings   of  American  Minister's   residence,   56; 

of  Helsinki,  56. 
Soviet  Union,  relations  with : 

Statement   by    President  Roosevelt,   295. 
Treaty  of  peace,  453-456. 
France : 

Bombings,  487,  625. 

Paris:   Bombing,   625;    declaration   of   open   city, 

646-647;  occupation  by  Germany,  682. 
Premier    Reyrtaud:    Correspondence    with    Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  638,  639. 
Property  in  U.   S. :  Executive  order,  682. 
War-trade    policies :     Conversations    with     Great 
Britain  and  U.  S.,  434-435. 
Germany : 

Blockade  of  exports  by  Great  Britain,  5,  434-435. 
Invasion  of — 

Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Netherlands,  485-488, 

492-193,  536,  541-542,  568. 
Denmark  and  Norway,  373-376,  412-414. 
Occupation  of  Paris,  682. 
Great  Britain: 

Blockade  of  German  exports,  5,  434-435. 
U.  S.  mails:  Censorship  at  Bermuda,  196;  treat- 
ment, 3,  91-93. 
U.  S.  ships :  Treatment,  4-5,  93-94. 
War-trade   policies:    Conversations    with    France 
and  U.  S.,  434-435. 
"Hannover" :  Sinking  of,  568-569. 
Italy :  Entry  into  war,  636-637. 
Luxemburg : 

German  invasion,  485-488:  Protest  by  American 
republics,  541-542,  568 ;  U.  S.  neutrality  proc- 
lamations and  regulations,  489-492,  493. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  493. 
Netherlands : 

German  invasion,  485^88:  Protest  by  American 
republics,  541-542,  568 ;  U.  S.  neutrality  proc- 

»lamations  and  regulations,  489-492,  493. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  493. 
Neutrals,  conversations  regarding  restoration  of  peace, 

153. 
Norway : 

German  invasion,  373-376,  412-414 :  U.  S.  neutral- 
ity proclamations  and  regulations,  429-432. 
U.  S.  ships :  Departure,  377-378,  413-414. 
Switzerland:  Bombings,  488. 
TJ.  S.  Foreign  Service : 
Death    of   American    Military    Attache   Losey    in 

Norway,  433. 
Personnel  in — 

Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  376-377. 
Poland:   Evacuation  of  members  of  Consulate 

General  in  Warsaw,  319. 
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Europe,  etc. — Continued. 
U.  S.  Foreign  Service— Continued. 

Reports  on  invasions  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
Netherlands,  485-488;  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, 373-376,  412-414. 
Representation  of  foreign  interests  in  Europe  by 

American  diplomatic  missions,  543-544. 
Responsibility  of  American  Embassy  in  Berlin  for 
Americans  in  Poland,  319. 
U.  S.  immigration  quotas:  Control  of,  682. 
U.  S.  mails : 

Censorship  in  Bermuda,  196. 

Treatment  of :  U.  S.  protest,  3 ;  British  reply,  91- 
93. 
U.  S.  ships : 

Departure    from    Norway:    "Charles    R.    McCor- 
mick",  377-378,  413-414,  624;   "Flying  Fish", 
377-378,  413-414;  "Mormacsea",  377-378. 
Detention  and  search  by  belligerents,  4-5,  27,  93- 

94,  196-198,  320-321,  645. 
Red  Cross  ship  "McKeesport" :  Regulation  permit- 
ting entry  into  combat  areas,  646. 
Repatriation  of  Americans : 

Combat    areas:    Regulations    permitting    entry 

into,  560,  610-611,  707. 
"Manhattan",  611,  624,  625,  706. 
"President  Roosevelt",  559-560,  610,  611,  624,  625. 
Vessels  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  682. 
"Washington":  First  voyage,  610-611,  624,  645- 
646;  second  voyage,  706-707. 
U.  S.  S.  R. :  Peace  treaty  with  Finland  (text),  453- 

456. 
Welles,  Sumner,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  U.  S. : 
Memorandum  to  French  Minister  of  Finance  on 

U.  S.  economic  policy,  461. 
Visit  to  Europe,  155,  172,  319,  335,  362. 
Exchange  professors  and  students :  U.   S.   and  other 

American  republics,  279-281,  357-361,  679-680. 
Executive  agreements.    See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Executive  orders: 
Aliens,  622-624. 

Neutrality:  Enforcement,  431,  491,  643. 
Property  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Netherlands 

in  U.  S.,  493 ;  of  France  in  U.  S.,  682. 
Seamen,  620-621. 
Experts,    technical    and    administrative    officials    of 
U.  S. :  Loan  of,  to  other  American  republics,  170- 
172. 
Export  surpluses  in  Western  Hemisphere,  675. 
Exports,  German :  Blockade  by  Great  Britain,  5,  434- 

435. 
Exports  from  U.  S.    (see  also  Trade-agreements  pro- 
gram) : 
Address  by  Mr.  Deimel,  506-510. 
Aircraft:  Arrangement  with  New  Zealand,  424-425. 
Anglo-French  war-trade  policies,  434-435. 
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Exports  from  TJ.  S. — Continued. 

Arms    and    munitions,    110-119,    186-189,    325-330, 

414-420,  544-552,  690-697. 
Helium,  121,  190,  331,  421,  552,  698. 
Petroleum  to  U.  S.  S.  R.,  195. 
Restrictions  with  regard  to  Ecuador,  667-668. 
Tin-plate  scrap,  12,  121,  189-190,  331,  421,  552,  698. 
Transfer   of   title   to  merchandise   for   belligerents, 
432,  491^92. 
Expositions,  international : 
Architecture  and  City  Planning,  Fifth  Pan  Ameri- 
can, 159. 
Golden  Gate,  84. 
Expropriation  of  oil  properties  of  U.  S.  nationals  by 

Mexico,  380-383,  465-470. 
Extradition.     See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 

Far  East  (see  also  China;  Japan)  : 

American   missions    in    China :  Japanese    bombing, 

412,  666. 
Americans :  Protection  of  rights,  463. 
Nanking,  China,   new  regime :  Statement  of  Secre- 
tary Hull,  343. 
Netherlands  Indies : 
Status  quo,  maintenance  of:  Statements  of  Sec- 
retary Hull,  411,  493-494. 
TJ.  S.  policy  regarding,  463. 
Farouk  I,  King  of  Egypt:  Birthday,  174-175. 
Fenwick,  Charles  G.,  Member  of  Inter-American  Neu- 
trality Committee :  Address  on  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 470-472. 
Films,  educational,  conventions  on,  125,  219,  272-273, 

555-556. 
Finance.    See  Economics  and  finance. 
Financial  and   Economic  Advisory  Committee,  Inter- 
American,  9,  62,  305-306,  522. 
Finland  (see  also  Europe)  : 

Air    service    between    Scandinavian    countries    and 

U.  S.,  130. 
American  citizen:  Death  in  airplane  explosion,  647. 
Assistance  by  League  of  Nations,  19-20;  by  United 

States,  19-20,  55. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  651-652. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  721. 
Treaty  of  peace  with  U.  S.  S.  R.  (text),  453-456. 
Finley,    John    Huston,    editor    emeritus    Ncic    York 

Times:  Death,  284. 
Fiscal  and  Budget  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Department : 
Appointment  of  Ella  A.  Logsdon  as  Chief  and  B. 
Leslie  Vipond  as  Assistant  Chief,  186. 
Fish,  Bert,  American  Minister  to  Saudi  Arabia :  Ap- 
pointment, 159. 
Fish,  Hamilton,  U.  S.  Representative :  Letter  of  Sec- 
retary Hull  on  German  White  Book,  362. 
Fisheries,  U.  S.  and  Canada : 
Commission,  Joint,  145-146, 


Fisheries,  U.  S.  and  Canada — Continued. 
Great  Lakes  Board  of  Inquiry,  273-275. 
Problems,  146. 
Floods  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  410,  450. 
"Flying  Fish,"  377-378,  413-414. 
Foreign   currency   and    securities,    agreement :    U.    S. 

and  Canada    (text),  699-701. 
Foreign  diplomatic  officers  in  the  U.  S. :  Presentation 
of  credentials,  156-157,  173,  174,  281-282,  680-681, 
716. 
Foreign  interests  in  Europe :  Representation  by  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  missions,  543-544. 
Foreign  Relations,  Department  of  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 19. 
"Foreign   Relations  of  the  United   States :    The  Lan- 
sing Papers,  1914-1920",  205-206,  270-271. 
Foreign  Service  of  the  U.  S. : 

Address    relating    to,    by    Mr.    Geist,    581-584;    by 

Mr.  Grady,  262-265. 
Appointments,  13,  159,  218-219,  284,  314,  422,  434,  553, 

669. 
Assignments,   13,   49,   85-86,   146-148,   218-219,   284, 
314,    364-365,    422,    451,    473,    479-480,    552-553, 
585,  627,  668-669. 
Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  314. 
Consulates : 

Closing,  at  Danzig,   148;  Dundee,  Scotland,  148; 
Ensenada,  Mexico,  668;  Hull,  England,  365; 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  148. 
Opening,    at    Godthaab,    Greenland,    473;   KSnigs- 
berg,  Germany,  148 ;  Medellin,  Colombia,  451 ; 
Reykjavik,    Iceland,   414,   422,   434;    Tijuana, 
Mexico,  668. 
Consulate  General  in  Warsaw :  Evacuation,  319. 
Death  of  American  Military  Attache  Losey  in  Nor- 
way, 433. 
Diplomatic  relations  with — 
Australia,  49. 
Saudi  Arabia,'  159. 
Embassy  at  Berlin :  Responsibility  for  Americans  in 

Poland,  319. 
Examinations,  160-161,  218. 
Minister's  residence  in  Finland :  Bombing,  56. 
Nominations :  Confirmation,  49. 
Officers'  reports  on — 
Invasion    of    Belgium,    Luxemburg,    and    Nether- 
lands,   485^188;    of    Denmark    and    Norway, 
373-376,  412-414;  of  Paris,  625,  646-647,  682. 
Officers'  training  school,  13. 
Personnel  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and   Sweden.  376- 

377. 
Promotions,  49,  348-349. 
Representation   of  foreign    interests   in   Europe   by 

American  diplomatic  missions,  543-544. 
Resignations,  49,  123-124,  584-585. 
Retirements,  49. 
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Foreign    trade,    U.    S.    (see   also   Commerce,    interna- 
tional; Economies  and  finance;  Trade-agreements 
I        program;  U.  S.  economic  policy)  :  Address  regard- 
ing, by  Mr.  Deimel,  506-510;  Mr.  Edminster,  574- 
581;  Mr.  Geist,  473-479,  581-584;  Secretary  Hull, 
571-574. 
France    (see  also  Europe) : 
American  Consulate  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  148. 
American  security  zone:  Violation,  199,  201-203. 
Americans  in,  542-543,  625. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  648-649. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  682. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Drugs,  traffic  in :  Ratification,  220. 
Educational  films :  Ratification,  555-556. 
Intellectual  cooperation:  Ratification,  511. 
Obscene  publications,   suppression   of  circulation: 

Ratification,  290-291. 
Prisoners  of  war :  Regulations  under,  398. 
War-trade  policies :  Conversations  of  representatives 
with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  U.  S.,  434-435. 
French  Indochina : 

Postal  convention,  universal   (1939)  :  Adherence  on 
behalf  of,  315. 
French  Somaliland :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service, 

721. 
Friendship,   commerce,   and  navigation  treaties.     See 
Commerce  under  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 

Gauss,  Clarence  E.,  American  Minister  to  Australia: 

Confirmation  of  nomination,  49. 
Geist,   Raymond   H.,    Chief,    Division   of   Commercial 
Affairs  of  the  Department :    Addresses  on  foreign 
trade,  473-479,  581-584;  appointment,  363. 
Germany  (see  also  Europe)  : 

American  boy  killed  in  bombing  of  Klingenstein,  647. 
American  Consulate  at  Kbnigsberg,  148. 
American  security  zone:    Violation,  203-205. 
Blockade  of  exports  by  Great  Britain,  5,  434-435. 
Danzig,  Free  City  of:    End  of  membership  in  In- 
ternational   Telephone    Consulting    Committee, 
125. 
Evacuation    of    foreign    diplomatic    and    consular 

establishments  in  Poland,  319. 
"Hannover":  Sinking  of,  568-569. 
Leukemia :  Investigation  of  cure,  145. 
Parcel-post  service:    Suspension,  720. 
U.    S.    note    on    European    possessions    in    Western 

Hemisphere,  681-682. 
"Wakama" :  Sinking  of,  306. 
White  Book,  335-336,  362. 
Godthaab,  Greenland :   American  Consulate  at,  473. 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  84. 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State:    Ad- 
dresses, etc.,  38-41,  63-76,  76-81,  97-101,  101-105, 
105-109,      182-185,      206-207,      232-238,      260-268, 
391-397,  686-689. 


Great  Britain  (see  also  Europe)  : 
American  Consulate  at  Hull,  365. 
American  security  zone:    Violation,  199-201,  306. 
Americans :   Warning  to  evacuate,  542-543. 
Blockade  of  German  exports,  5,  434-435. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  649-650. 
Hague  conventions :  Violations,  3,  306. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational  films,   proces-verbal :   Signature,  272- 

273. 
Peace,    amendatory    treaty    for    advancement    of 

(U.  S.  and  Union  of  South  Africa),  365-366. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute,  termination  and  new 
conditions  of  acceptance,  423-424. 
Refugees  from  Germany,  arrangement  and  addi- 
tional protocol :    Signature,  126. 
Telecommunication,  Cairo  revisions  (1938)  :    Res- 
ervations accepted  by  colonies,  480-481. 
War-trade  policies:  Conversations  of  representatives 
with  those  of  France  and  U.  S.,  434-435. 
Great  Lakes  -  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  proposed  treaty, 

U.S.  and  Canada,  14,  124-125. 
Great  Lakes  fisheries:  Board  of  Inquiry,   U.   S.   and 

Canada,  273-274. 
Greece : 

Minister  to  U.  S.   (Diamantopoulos)  :    Presentation 

of  credentials,  173-174. 
Parcel-post  service:    Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air   traffic,   liquid   fuel   and   lubricants   used    in: 

Ratification,  587. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute:  Renewal  of  accept- 
ance, 398. 
Postal  convention,  universal    (1939)  :  Ratification, 

220. 
Sanitary  convention  of  1926,  modification   (1938)  : 

Ratification,  273. 
Telecommunication,  Cairo  revisions   (1938)  :    Ap- 
proval, 125. 
Green,    William,    President,    American    Federation    of 
Labor:    Correspondence  with   Secretary  Hull  on 
trade  agreements,  42. 
Greenland : 

American  Consulate  at  Godthaab,  473. 
Parcel-post   service:     Suspension,    720;    resumption, 
721. 
Guatemala : 

Extradition  treaty  with  U.  S.,  220. 
Professors  and  students:  Exchange  with  U.  S.,  357- 
361. 

Habana,  Permanent  Committee  of,  159. 
Habana   Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  Republics,  705-706. 
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Hague   conventions :    Violations   by   Great  Britain,    3, 

306. 
Haiti : 

Anniversary  of  independence,  10. 

Professors  and  students:  Exchange  with  TJ.  S.,  357- 

361. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  decla- 
ration by  Canada :  Noted,  585. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute,  declaration  by  Can- 
ada: Noted,  585-586. 
Hannevig,  Christoffer :  Claim  against  U.  S.,  351. 
"Hannover" :  Sinking  of,  568-569. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  Florence  J.,  American  Minister  in  Nor- 
way, 376. 
Harvard   University :    Address   of   Secretary   Hull   at 

commencement,  683-685. 
Health.    See  Public  health ;  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Helium :  Exportation,  121,  190,  331,  421,  552,  698. 
Helsinki,  Finland :  Bombing,  56. 
Highway,    Trans-Isthmian    Joint    Board :    U.    S.    and 

Panama,  150. 
Honduras :  Exchange  of  professors  and  students  with 

U.  S.,  357-361. 
Hook,  Frank  E.,  U.  S.  Representative :  Correspondence 
with  Secretary  Hull  on  petroleum  exports  to  U.  S. 
S.  R.,  195. 
Hosmer,  Charles  B.,  Executive  Assistant  to  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State:  Designation,  186. 
House  of  Representatives.    See  United  States  Congress. 
Hull,  Cordell: 
Addresses,  etc. — 

American  Society  of  International  Law,  532-535. 

Bannerman,  Robert  C. :  Death,  269. 

Borah,  William  E. :  Death,  82. 

Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  537-538. 

European  visit  of  Under  Secretary  Welles,  172. 

Finley,  John  H. :  Death,  284. 

German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  373. 

German  White  Book,  335-336. 

Great  Lakes  -  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project,  124. 

Harvard  University  commencement,  683-685. 

International  outlook  for  1940,  11-12. 

Nanking,  China,  new  regime,  343. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Week,  571-574. 

Netherlands   Indies :   Maintenance  of  status   quo, 

411,  493-494. 
Pan  American  Union :  Special  session  in  honor  of 

President-elect  of  Costa  Rica,  344. 
Trade-agreements   program :    Extension,    129,   284, 
364 ;    hearings    of   House   Ways    and    Means 
Committee,   29-38 ;    of   Senate   Finance   Com- 
mittee, 225-232. 
Correspondence — ■ 

European    possessions    in    Western    Hemisphere: 
With  Representative  Bloom,  619-620. 


Hull,  Cordell — Continued. 
Correspondence — Continued. 

Exports  of  petroleum  to  U.  S.  S.  R. :  With  Rep- 
resentative Hook,  195. 

Foreign  debts  to  U.  S.,  648,  649,  650,  651,  652-653, 
654,  655,  655-656,  656-657,  657,  658,  659-660. 

German  White  Book :  With  Representative  Fish, 
362. 

Inter-American  Bank  convention :  With  Chairman 
of  Inter-American  Advisory  Committee,  305- 
306. 

Neutrality  Act  of  1939:  With  Attorney  General, 
295-305. 

Relations  with  U.  S.  S.  R. :  With  Senator  Pitt- 
man,  153-155. 

Resignation,  of  Ben  M.  Cherrington  as  Chief  of 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  De- 
partment, 717-718. 

Scholarships  to  New  York  colleges  for  students 
from  other  American  republics :  With  Mayor 
La  Guardia,  679-680. 

Trade  agreements:  With  President  Green  of 
American   Federation   of  Labor,  42. 

Travel  between  American  republics :  With  Presi- 
dent Taylor  of  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  28-29. 

U.   S.  ships,   search  by  Great  Britain:  With  the 
British  Ambassador,  4-5. 
Departmental  orders — 

Accounts,  Division  of  the  Department:  Appoint- 
ments of  chief  and  assistant  chief,  363. 

Assignments  of  duties  of  Department  officials, 
186. 

Commercial  Affairs,  Division  of  the  Department: 
Establishment,  268 ;  appointment  of  chief,  363. 

Fiscal  and  Budget  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment:   Appointments   of   chief   and   assistant 
chief,  186. 
Instructions   to '  Minister   Cromwell   concerning   ad- 
dress on  policies  of  governments,  324. 
Luncheon  in  honor  of  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica, 

344-345. 
Messages  of  congratulation,  sympathy,  etc. — 

Argentina :  Buenos  Aires  floods,  410. 

Canada :  Death  of  the  Governor-General,  175. 

Costa  Rica :  Departure  of  the  President-elect  from 
U.  S.,  410. 

Dominican  Republic :  Death  of  the  President,  281. 

New  Zealand :  Death  of  the  Prime  Minister,  348. 

Norway,  American  Minister  in,  376. 

Panama :  Fire  at  Colon,  409. 

Switzerland:  Death  of  the  Chief  of  Political  De- 
partment, 96. 
Regulations — 

Relief  contributions  to  belligerents,  432,  492,  644. 

Transfer  of  title  to  merchandise  for  belligerents, 
432,  491-492,  643. 
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Hull,  Cordell     Continued. 
Regulations — Continued. 

Travel  of  Americans  in  belligerent  aircraft  over 
Canada,  612;  on  vessels  in  combat  areas,  56, 
;i7!>,  431-432,   492,  560,  610-611,  €44,   644-645, 
646,  707. 
Hull,  England:  American  Consulate  at,  365. 
Hungary : 

Debt  to  U.  S.,  652-654. 

International  Office  of  Public  Health,  arrangement : 

Adherence,  15. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  721. 

Iceland : 

American  Consulate  at  Reykjavik,  414,  422,  434. 
Telecommunication     convention,      Cairo      revisions 
(1938)  :  Approval,  51. 
Immigration  and  naturalization: 

Executive   orders  regulating,   620-621,  622-624. 

Quotas:  Control  of,  682. 

U.   S.   Service:  Transfer  to  Department  of  Justice, 

610. 
Visas:  Regulations,  666-667;  statistics,  214-217. 
Imports   into   U.    S.    (see   also   Exports   from   U.    S. ; 
Trade-agreements   program)  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Deimel,  506-510;  by  Mr.  Geist,  473- 

479. 
Arms    and    munitions,    119,    188-189,    330,    420,    551, 
697. 
Income  tax,   double,  convention:   U.   S.   and   Sweden, 

718-719. 
India : 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  optional 
clause  of  Statute,  termination  and  new  condi- 
tions of  acceptance,  451-453. 
Telecommunication      convention,      Cairo      revisions 
(1938)  :  Acceptance,  481. 
Indian  Life,  First  Inter-American  Congress,  389. 
Indigenous    workers:  Draft    conventions    and    recom- 
mendations   of    International    Labor    Conference, 
670. 
Indochina,  French : 

Postal  convention,   universal    (1939)  :   Adherence  ou 
behalf  of,  315. 
Inquiry,  Commissions  of:  U.  S.  and — 
China,  48. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  365-366. 
Institute   of   Public   Affairs,    University    of   Virginia: 

Addresses  of  Department  officials,  660,  676. 
Intellectual  cooperation,  international  act,  511,  670. 
Intellectual  property  (copyright),  treaty:  Adoption  by 

Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Inter-American  relations  (see  also  Commissions,  etc.; 
Conferences,    etc.;    Neutrality,    etc.;    Trade-agree- 
ments program  ;  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. ;  and  in- 
dividual countries)  : 
268291—40 3 


Inter  American  relations—  -Continued. 
Addresses,  etc.,  relating   to,   by  Mr.   Berle,   166-169, 
257-260,    464-465,    676-679;    Mr.    Bradon,    383- 
389;    Mr.   Briggs,    6-10;    Dr.    Cherrington,    660- 
666;  Mr.  Duggan,  405-409;  Mr.  Edminster,  238- 
245;  Dr.  Fenwick,  470-472;  Mr.  Grady,  266-26* ; 
Dr.  Kelchner,  57-63  ;  President  Roosevelt,  403-405. 
All  America  Youth  Orchestra,  666. 
Arbitration  Day,  383. 
Aviation:  Development,    8;    U.    S.    military    mission 

to  Argentina,  719-720,  and  to  Chile,  453. 
Bank,      Inter-American:    Convention      establishing, 
305-306,    512-522;    history,    522-523;    organiza- 
tion,  518-519,   524;   powers,   520-522,   525;   pur- 
poses, 520,  523-524;  rights  and  privileges,  525; 
U.  S.  participation,  524-525. 
Christian  morality :  Maintenance,  542. 
Claims,   agrarian,  U.   S.  and  Mexico:  Extension  of 
adjudication  period,  626-627;  payment  by  Mex- 
ico, 706. 
Cooperation  (see  also  Economic  relations)  : 
U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on,  171. 
U.  S.  loan  to  other  American  republics  of  techni- 
cal  and  administrative   officials,    170-172. 
Cultural  relations,  9-10,  161,  252-253,  279-281,  311- 
313,  315,  357-361,  569-570,  664-665,  666,  679-680. 
Economic  relations,  266-267,  675-679,  687-689,  706. 
Exchange  professors  and  students,  279-281,  357-361. 
Lima,  Declaration  of,  61. 
Oil  properties  of  U.  S.  nationals:  Expropriation  by 

Mexico,  380-383,  465-470. 
Pan  American  Day:  Proclamation  by  President  of 

U.  S.,  165. 
Panama,  Declaration  of,  7-8,  61-62,  199-204  passim, 

568,  569. 
Principles  governing,  60-61. 
Radio  education,  252-253. 

Scholarships  to  New  York  City  colleges,  679-680. 
Security  zone,  199-205,  306,  568-569. 
Smuggling,  repression  of:  Ratification  by  Chile,  220. 
Travel    America    Year:  Proclamation    by    President 
of  U.  S.,  28. 
Intergovernmental  debts.     See  Debts. 
Interior,  Department  of:  Transfer  of  Dominican  Cus- 
toms Receivership  to  Department  of  State,  397. 
International    commissions,    committees,    conferences, 

etc.     See  Commissions,  etc. ;  Conferences,  etc. 
International    Conferences,    Division    of    the    Depart- 
ment :  Appointment  of  Warren  Kelchner  as  Chief, 
85. 
International  law: 
Address  of  Secretary  Hull  before  Society  of,  532-535. 
Codification,  Conference  for,  conventions  and  proto- 
cols :  Application  to  Burma,  615. 
Jurisconsults,  Conference  of:  Treaties  adopted  by, 
631. 
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International  law — Continued. 
Neutrality   violation   of   Belgium,   Luxemburg,    and 
Netherlands :  Joint  protest  by  American  repub- 
lics, 541-542,  568. 
Powers  of  attorney,  protocol,  287-290,  424,  615,  632. 
Treaties  valuable  in  development  of,  506. 
Iran : 

Maritime  buoyage  agreement:  Adherence,  149. 
Minister    to    U.    S.    (Schayesteh)  :  Presentation    of 

credentials,  174. 
Parcel-post  service :    Suspension,  721. 
Iraq : 

Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commerce  and  navigation,  with  U.   S. :   Ratifica- 
tion, 586 ;  proclamation  by  President  of  U.  S.. 
616. 
Educational    films,    proces-verbal    (1938)  :    Signa- 
ture, 555. 
Employment  of  children   at   sea    (revised   1936)  : 

Ratification,  191-192. 
Prisoners  of  war  (1929)  :  Arabic  translation,  272. 
Red    Cross    Convention    (1929)  :    Arabic    transla- 
tion, 272. 
Workmen's  compensation  (1925)  :  Adherence,  632; 
ratification,  701. 
Ireland:    Universal   postal   convention    (1934),    ratifi- 
cation, 220-221. 
Italy : 
Colonies : 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Universal  postal   convention    (1939)  :    Adherence, 
315. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  650-651. 
Entry  into  war,  636-637. 

Mussolini :    Correspondence    with    President    Roose- 
velt,  636-637. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air    traffic,    exemption    from    taxation    of    liquid 

fuel  and  lubricants :  Ratification,  273. 
Aircraft : 

Assistance  and  salvage  at  sea :  Ratification,  273. 
Damages  caused  by :  Ratification,  273. 
Postal   convention,   universal    (1939)  :    Adherence, 
315. 
U.  S.  note  regarding  European  possessions  in  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  681-682. 

Japan    (see  also  Far  East)  : 

Arbitration,  Permanent  Court:  Appointment,  511. 

Bombings  in  China,  412,  666. 

National  anniversary,  175-176. 

Prince  Tokugawa :  Death,  627. 
Joint    Board    of   Inquiry    for    Great    Lakes    fisheries: 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  273-274. 
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Joint   Commission   on    Souris    (Mouse)    River:    U.    S. 

and  Canada,  82-83. 
Joint  Highway  Board :  U.  S.  and  Panama,  150. 
Jones,  George  R. :  Claim  against  Norway,  351. 
Jurisconsults,  Conference  of,  631. 
Justice,  Department  of:  Transfer  of  Immigration  and 

Naturalization  Service  to,  610. 
Justice,     International,     Permanent    Court,     optional 

clause  of  Statute,   87-88,   190-191,  272,  286,   332, 

350,  366,   398,   423-424,   451-453,  554-555,   585-586, 

614-615,  699. 

Kelchner,  Warren,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Conferences  of  the  Department :  Address  on  inter- 
American  relations,  57-63;  appointment,  85. 

Konigsberg,  Germany :  American  Consulate  at,  148. 

La  Guardia,  Mayor  of  New  York  City :  Correspondence 
with  Secretary  Hull  on  New  York  college  scholar- 
ships for  students  from  other  American  republics, 
679-680. 
Labor  ( see  also  Conferences,  etc. ;  Treaties,  agreements, 
etc.)  : 
American  Federation :  Correspondence  between  Presi- 
dent Green  and  Secretary  Hull,  42. 
Benefits  of  trade  agreements,  74-76,  81. 
Department     of:     Transfer     of    Immigration     and 
Naturalization      Service      to      Department      of 
Justice,  610. 
Migrants,  employment:  Draft  convention  and  recom- 
mendations of  International  Labor  Conference, 
670. 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  International :  Address 

of  Mr.  Berle  before,  597-598. 
"Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920",  205-206,  270-271. 
Latvia : 

Debt  to  U.  S.,  655-656. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Intellectual  cooperation,  international  act:  Ratifica- 
tion, 511. 
Law,  international.     See  International  law. 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  protocol  of  amendment : 

Ratification  by  Lithuania,  366. 
Lebanon,  Republic  of:  Suspension  of  parcel-post  serv- 
ice, 721. 
Legislation  (see  also  United  States:  Congress),  88,  162, 
291,  351,  368,  397,  456-457,  482,  553,  587,  613,  627,  671, 
702. 
Leopold,  King:  Correspondence  with  President  Roose- 
velt, 492-493. 
Leukemia,  145. 
Liberal  professions,  treaty :  Adoption  by  Conference  of 

Jurisconsults,  631. 
Library   of   Congress,    dedication    of   Columbus   Arms 
Mural :  Address  by  Under  Secretary  Welles,  596- 
597. 
Lima,  Declaration  of,  61. 
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Liquid  fuel  and  lubricants  used  in  air  traffic,  conven- 
tion :  Ratification  by  Greece,  587 ;  by  Italy,  273. 
Lithuania : 

Debt  to  U.  S.,  656-657. 
National  anniversary,  17.'!. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Consular :  With  U.  S„  512. 

League  of  Nations  Covenant,  protocol  of  amend- 
ment: Ratification,  366. 
Parcel  post :  With  U.  S.,  88. 
Logsdon,  Ella  A.,  Chief,  Office  of  Fiscal  and  Budget 

Affairs  of  the  Department :  Appointment,  186. 
Long,  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State : 
Addresses,  on  trade  agreements,  176-181 ;  on  foreign 

policy,  462-464. 
Appointment,  138 ;  confirmation  of  nomination,  49 ; 
assignment  of  duties,  186. 
Losey,  Capt.  Robert  M.,  American  Military  Attache : 

Death  in  Norway,  433. 
Luxemburg  (see  also  Europe)  : 

American  Minister:  Resignation  (Davies),  123-124; 

confirmation  of  nomination   (Cudahy),  49. 
Grand  Duchess  Charlotte :  Birthday,  96. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  493. 

Mails,  U.  S. :  Treatment  by  Great  Britain,  3, 91-93,  196. 
Malta :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
"Manhattan" :  Repatriation  of  American  citizens,  611, 

624,  625,  706. 

Maritime  buoyage  agreement :  Adherence  by  Iran,  149. 

McClure,  Wallace,  Assistant  Chief,  Treaty  Division  of 

the  Department:  Addresses,  on  trade  agreements, 

207-214 ;  on  peace,  307-314. 

"McKeesport" :  U.    S.    regulations    regarding    combat 

areas,  646. 
Medellin,  Colombia :  American  Consulate  at,  451. 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  American :  Letter  of  Sec- 
retary Hull  to  President  Taylor,  28-29. 
Messersmith,    George    S.,    American    Ambassador    to 

Cuba :  Confirmation  of  nomination,  49. 
Mexico : 

Agrarian    claims   of   U.    S.    citizens :    Extension    of 

adjudication  period,  626-627;  payment,  706. 
American  tourist  killed  in,  29. 

Ensenada  :   Transfer  of  American   Consulate   to  Ti- 
juana, 668. 
Oil   properties   of   U.    S.    nationals:    Expropriation, 

380-383,  465-470. 
"Spanish  Swindle" :  Warnings  against,  612-613. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aircraft,  assistance  and  salvage  at  sea :  Approval, 

512. 
Bank,  Inter-American :  Signature,  512. 
Broadcasting,    regional :    Ratification,   14-15,    192, 
368. 


Mexico  -Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. —Continued. 

Cultural    relations,    inter-American :    Ratification, 

161. 
Intellectual  cooperation :  Approval,  511. 
Postal    convention,    universal     (1939)  :    Approval, 

525-526. 
Sanitary  convention  of  1926,  modification  (1938)  : 
Approval,  511-512. 
V.    S.    regulations    regarding    Mexican    commuters, 
666-667. 
Migrants,  employment :  Draft  convention  and  recom- 
mendations   of    International    Labor    Conference, 
670. 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  Republics, 
Meetings  at — 
Habana  :  Tentative  agenda,  705-706. 
Panama,  7,  61 : 

Christian  morality :  Maintenance,  542. 
Declaration  of,  7-S,  61-62,  199-204  passim,  568,  569. 
Financial   and  Economic   Advisory   Committee,  9, 

62,  305-306,  522. 
Neutrality   Committee,   470-472. 
Monaco:  Extradition  treaty  with  U.   S.,  332,  350. 
"Mormacsea" :  Departure  from  Norway,  377-378. 
Morocco :  Suppression  of  circulation  of  obscene  publi- 
cations, convention,  adherence,  699. 
Most-favored-nation  policy,  32-33,  71-72,  80,  185,  210- 

211,  229-230. 
Motta,    Giuseppe,    Chief    of    Swiss    Political    Depart- 
ment: Death,  96. 
Munitions.     See  Arms  and  munitions. 
Mussolini :   Correspondence   with   President  Roosevelt, 
636-637. 

Nanking,  China:  Statement  of  Secretary  Hull  on  new 

regime,  343. 
Narcotic  drugs:   Convention  on  traffic  in,  220,  315. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Week:  Addresses  by  Mr.  Ed- 
minster,   574-581;   Mr.   Geist,   581-584;    Secretary 
Hull,  571-574  ;  message  of  President  Roosevelt,  571. 
Naturalization  and  Immigration  Service :  Transfer  to 

Department  of  Justice,  610. 
Nauru : 

Educational  films,   proces-verbal :    Signature  on   be- 
half of,  125. 
Postal  convention,  universal    (1939)  :  Acceptance  on 
behalf  of,  399. 
Navigation  (see  also  Commerce,  international)  :  Inter- 
national agreement  and  rules  regarding  maritime 
buoyage  (1936),  adherence  by  Iran,  149. 
Near  East :  Warnings  to  Americans  to  evacuate,  560. 
Netherlands   (see  also  Europe)  : 
Americans :  Welfare,  486,  544. 

Arbitration,    Permanent    Court :    Appointment,    554. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Property  in  U.  S. :  Executive  order,  493. 
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Netherlands — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Arbitration     clauses,     protocol:     Withdrawal     of 

reservation,  586. 
Intellectual  cooperation:    Ratification,  511. 
Pacific     settlement     of     international     disputes, 
declarations  of  Australia  and  Canada :  Noted, 
86-87,  219,  271-272. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute,  declarations  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa:  Noted, 
87-88,  272. 
Wages  and  hours  of  work  in  industries  and  agri- 
culture, statistics:  Ratification,  425. 
White  lead  in  painting:  Ratification,  192. 
Netherlands  Indies: 

Arbitration  clauses  in  commercial  matters,  protocol, 
partial  withdrawal  of  reservation  in  respect  of, 
586. 
Status  quo,  maintenance:   Statements  of  Secretary 

Hull,  411,  493-494. 
U.S.  policy  regarding,  463. 
Neutral  countries:  Diplomatic  conversations  on  peace, 

153. 
Neutrality  of  American  republics   (see  also  American 
republics;  Inter-American  relations;  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  etc.)  : 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee,  470-472,  569. 
Security  zone,  199-205,  306,  568-569. 
Neutrality   of  U.   S.    (see  also  Arms  and   munitions; 
Europe;  Relief,  etc.;  U.  S.  national  defense)  : 
Act  of  1939 :  Letter  from  Attorney  General  to  Secre- 
tary Hull,  295-305. 
American  citizens : 

Travel  in  belligerent  aircraft  over  Canada,  regu- 
lation, 612;  on  belligerent  vessels  in  combat 
areas,  regulations,  56,  378-379,  431-432,  492. 
Protection,  462-463. 
Combat  areas :  Proclamations,  378-379,  432,  641-643 ; 
regulations,  379,  432,  560,  610-611,  644-645,  646, 
707. 
Commerce    with    belligerents:     Anglo-French    war- 
trade  policies,  434-435 ;  transfer  of  title  to  mer- 
chandise for  belligerents,  432,  491^192,  643. 
Enforcement:   Executive  orders,  431,  491,  643. 
Existence  of  state  of  war :    Proclamations,  429,  489, 

639-640. 
Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee,  470-472,  569. 
Proclamations,  430,  490,  640. 
Security  zone,  American  :  Violations  of,  199-205,  306, 

568-569. 
Territorial    waters:     Control   of  vessels,   proclama- 
tion,   707-708;    use   by   belligerent   submarines, 
proclamations,  430-431,  490-491,  641, 
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Neutrality  of  U.  S—  Continued. 
U.  S.  ships: 

Calls  at  belligerent  ports:    Letter  from  Attorney 

General  to  Secretary  Hull,  295-305. 
Prohibition  and  warning  against  entry  into  com- 
bat areas,  378-379. 
Regulations  permitting  entry  into  combat  areas: 
"McKeesport",     646;     "President     Roosevelt", 
560;   "Washington",  610-611,  707. 
New  Guinea : 

Educational  films,  proces-verbal:    Signature  on  be- 
half of,  125. 
Postal  convention,  universal  (1939)  :   Acceptance  on 
behalf  of,  399. 
New  Hebrides:    Telecommunication  convention,  Cairo 

revisions  (1938),  acceptance,  481. 
New  York  City  colleges:    Scholarships  for   students 

from  other  American  republics,  679-680. 
New  Zealand: 
Americans:  Rescue  from  S.   S.  "Niagara",  689-690. 
Prime  Minister,  Michael  J.  Savage:   Death,  348. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft  importation :  With  U.  S.,  424-425. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  optional 
clause  of  Statute,  termination  and  new  condi- 
tions of  acceptance,  554-555. 
Sanitary  convention  of  1926,  modification  (1938)  : 

Adherence,  50. 
Wages  and  hours  of  work  in  industries  and  agri- 
culture, statistics :  Ratification,  275. 
"Niagara" :  Sinking  of,  689-690. 
Nicaragua: 

Professors   and    students:     Exchange    with    U.    S., 

357-358,  359,  360. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Inter-American  Bank:    Signature,  512. 
Powers  of  attorney,  protocol :    Signature,  632. 
Norfolk  Island: 

Educational  films,  proces-verbal :    Signature  on  be- 
half of,  125! 
Postal    convention,    universal    (1939)  :     Acceptance 
on  behalf  of,  399. 
Norway  (see  also  Europe)  : 

Air    service    between    Scandinavian    countries    and 

U.  S.,  130. 
Americans :  Death    of    American    Military    Attache 
Losey,  433;  evacuation,  412,  413,  433^34,  473; 
welfare,  413,  414,  488. 
Hull,    Secretary:  Statement    regarding   German   in- 
vasion, 373. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  720-721. 
Roosevelt,  President:   Statement  regarding  German 

invasion,  373. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Claims:  With  U.  S.    (Hannevig  and  Jones),  351. 
Intellectual  cooperation:  Ratification,  511. 
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Norway — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  dec- 
larations of  Australia  and  Canada :  Noted, 
219,  451. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  op- 
tional clause  of  Statute,  declarations  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa :  Noted, 
190,  191,  453. 
Seamen's  articles  of  agreement :  Ratification,  481- 

482. 
Telecommunication,    Cairo    l-evisions    (1938)  :  Ap- 
proval, 221. 
Wages  and  hours  of  work  in  industries  and  agri- 
culture,  statistics :  Ratification,   481^82. 
U.     S.    neutrality    proclamations    and    regulations, 
429-^32. 
Norweb,   R.   Henry,   American   Ambassador   to   Peru: 
Confirmation  of  nomination,  49. 

Oberlin  College:  Address  on  irenics  by  Dr.  McClure, 
307-314. 

Obscene  publications,  convention  on  suppression  of  cir- 
culation: Adherence  by  Morocco,  699;  ratification 
by  France,  290-291. 

Oil  properties  of  U.  S.  nationals :  Expropriation  by 
Mexico,  380-383,  465-470. 

Ortiz,  Sefiora  de :  Death,  362,  390. 

Pacific    settlement    of    international    disputes,    86-87, 

191,  219,  271-272,  286,  332,  423,  451,  585. 
Palestine:  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
Pan   American   Conference   of   National   Directors   of 

Health,  Fourth  (Washington,  D.  C),  479. 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects,  Fifth    (Monte- 
video), 158-159. 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Commercial  Agents,   Sec- 
ond (Rio  de  Janeiro),  526. 
Pan  American  Day,  165,  403-405,  405-409. 
Pan   American   Exposition   of  Architecture  and   City 

Planning,  Fifth  (Montevideo),  159. 
Pan  American  Highway :  U.  S.  tourist  killed,  29. 
Pan-American     relations.     See    Inter-American     rela- 
tions. 
Pan  American   Sanitary  Bureau :  Address  before,   by 

Mr.  Berle,  464-465. 
Pan  American  Union : 

Address    before,    by    Mr.    Duggan,    405-409;    Secre- 
tary Hull,  344;  President  Roosevelt,  403-405. 
Organization  and  duties,  59. 
Relation  to  world  organization,  57-63. 
Report  on  powers  of  attorney  protocol  by  commit- 
tee of  experts,  287. 
Panama : 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.    (Boyd)  :  Presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, 156-158. 
Colon  fire,  409. 


Panama — Continued. 

Declaration  of  Panama,  7-8,  61-62,  199-204  passim, 

568,  569. 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  republics: 

Meeting,  7,  61,  542. 
Professors  and  students :  Exchange  with  U.  S.,  357- 

358,  359,  360. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Powers  of  attorney,  protocol :  Signature,  424. 
Trans-Isthmian  Highway  convention :  Joint  Board 
with  U.  S.  under,  150. 
Papua : 

Educational   films,   proces-verbal :  Signature   on   be- 
half of,  125. 
Postal  convention,  universal  (1939)  :  Acceptance  on 
behalf  of,  399. 
Paraguay : 
National  anniversary,  542,  570. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aerial  navigation,  international :  Adherence,  161- 

162. 
Bank,  Inter-American :   Signature,  512. 
Cultural    relations,    inter-American :    Ratification, 

315. 
International  law    (civil,  commercial,  penal,  and 
processal),  and  commercial  navigation,  treaties 
and  additional  protocol  adopted  by  Conference 
of  Jurisconsults  (1940)  :  Signature,  631. 
Parcel-post.     See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. ;  also  the 

individual  coun tries. 
Paris,  France,  625,  646-647,  682. 
Passport  statistics  (sec  also  Visas,  etc.),  122-123. 
Peace  (see  also  Pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes ;  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice)  : 
Address,    by    Mr.    Braden,    383-380;    Dr.    Fenwick, 
470-^72 ;  Mr.  Long,  463 ;  Dr.  McClure,  307-314 ; 
President  Roosevelt,  345-346,  403-405. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. :  350-351,  365-366,  453-456. 
Penal  law,    revised   treaty :    Adoption   by   Conference 

of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Permanent  Committee  of  Habana,  159. 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  appointments  to,  50- 

51,  398,  511,  554,  699. 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    optional 
clause   of  Statute,   87-88,   190-191,  272,   286,   332, 
350,   366,   398,  423-424,   451-453,   554-555,   585-586, 
614-615,  699. 
Peru : 

American  Ambassador    (Norweb)  :   Confirmation  of 

nomination,  49 
Professors    and    students :    Exchange    with    U.    S., 

357-358,  360-361. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
International  law    (civil,  commercial,  penal,  and 
processal),  and  commercial  navigation,  treaties 
and  additional  protocol  adopted  by  Conference 
of  Jurisconsults  (1940)  :  Signature,  631. 
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Peru — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional   clause    of    Statute,    declarations    of 
Australia,   France,   Great   Britain,   New   Zea- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa :  Noted,  350. 
Petroleum  products :  Exports  to  U.  S.  S.  R.,  195. 
Peynado,  Jacinto  Bienvenido,  President  of  Dominican 

Republic:  Death,  281,  306-307. 
Philippines,  Commonwealth  of:  Universal  postal  con- 
vention   (1939),  ratification,  425. 
Pittman,   Key,   U.    S.    Senator:   Correspondence   with 

Secretary  Hull  on  Soviet  relations,  153-155. 
Poland : 

Americans :  Responsibility  of  American  Embassy  in 

Berlin  for,  319. 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  657-658. 
Foreign   diplomatic   and    consular  establishments: 

Evacuation  by  Germany,  319. 
Intellectual   cooperation,   international   act:   Ratifi- 
cation,  511. 
Parcel-post   service:    Suspension,   720. 
Political  refugees:  Treaty  adopted  by  Conference  of 

Jurisconsults,  631. 
Pope  Pius  XII :  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt  regarding 

personal  representative  to  the  Vatican,  130-132. 
Portugal : 

Intellectual    cooperation,    international    act:    Ratifi- 
cation,  511. 
National-anniversary  celebrations,  544,  707. 
Postal    agreements    and    conventions.    See    Treaties, 

agreements,  etc. 
Powers  of  attorney,  protocol,  287-290,  424,  615,  632. 
President,  U.  S.     See  Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. 
"President  Roosevelt",  559-560,  610,  611,  624.  625. 
Prisoners  of  war,  convention  on  treatment,  272,  398. 
Processal   law,   revised   treaty:   Adoption  by   Confer- 
ence of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Proclamations : 

Combat  areas,  378-379,  432,  641-643. 
Existence  of  state  of  war,  429,  489,  639-640. 
Neutrality,  430,  490,  640. 
Pan  American  Day,  165. 

Territorial  waters  of  U.  S. :  Control  of  vessels,  707- 
708;    use   by   belligerent    submarines,    430-431, 
490-491,  641. 
Travel  America  Year,  28. 
Professional  drivers  of  private  vehicles :  Recommenda- 
tion of  International  Labor  Conference,  671. 
Professors  and  students:  Exchange  with  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  279-281,  357-361,  679-680. 
Property  in  U.S.    See  individual  countries. 
Public    health    (see    also   Treaties,    agreements,    etc. : 
Sanitary  convention)  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Berle,  464-465. 
International     Office,     arrangement    for    establish- 
ment: Adherence  by  Hungary,  15. 


Public  health — Continued. 
National  Directors  of:  Fourth  Pan  American  Con- 
ference, 479. 
Publications  (see  also  Regulations,  etc.)  : 
Obscene  publications,  treaty  of  1923:  Adherence  by 

Morocco,  699;  ratification  by  France,  290-291. 
U.  S.  Department  of  State: 
Address  by  Dr.  Spaulding  on,  599-602. 
"Lansing  Papers :  1914-1920",  205-206,  270-271. 
List,  52,  88,  126,  148,  192,  271,  285-286,  316,  331, 
352-353,  425,  526,  556,  587,  616,  627,  669,  722- 
723. 
"Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States":  Vol- 
umes VII  and  VIII,  285. 
U.  S.  Congress,  12,  88,  162,  291,  351,  368,  397,  456- 

457,  482,  553,  587,  613,  627,  671,  702. 
Other  U.  S.  Government  agencies,  12, 126,  316,  368-369, 
556,  627,  702. 

Quotas,  U.  S.  immigration :  Control  of,  682. 

Radio: 

Education  by,  252-253. 

Conventions  and  arrangements.    See  Treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc. :  Telecommunications. 
Radiocommunications,     International     Consultative 
Committee  (C.C.I.R.),  51. 
Reconstruction,  economic,  99-100,  101-105,  109,  139-142, 

266,  461,  464,  631. 
Red  Cross : 

American :  Voyage  of  "McKeesport"  through  combat 

area,  646. 
Belgian :  Collaboration  with  Army  Health  Service, 

125. 
Canadian :  Assistance  to  army  authorized,  511. 
Convention  (1929)  :  Arabic  translation,  272. 
Refugees : 

German:  Protocol  to  provisional  arrangement  (1936) 
and   convention    (1938)    concerning   status,   sig- 
nature by  Great  Britain,  126. 
Political,   treaty   adopted   by   Conference   of   Juris- 
consults, 631. 
Regulations  of  U.  S.  Government  agencies   (see  also 
State,  Department  of),  350,  493,  682,  707-708,  718- 
719,  723. 
Relief  to  belligerents,  U.  S.  contributions : 

Funds,  tabulations,  21-26,  132-138,  245-252,  336-342, 

436-442,   560-567,   708-715. 
Registrant  lists,  20-21,  155-156,  283,  443-450,  626. 
Solicitation,  regulations,  432,  492,  644. 
Reorganization   Plans:   No.   IV,   proposed   transfer  of 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership  to  Department 
of  State,  397;  No.  V,  proposed  transfer  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  to  Department 
of  Justice,  610. 
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Repatriation     of     American     citizens.     See     Europe: 

American  citizens,  etc. 
Representatives,  House  of.    See  U.  S.  Congress. 
Reykjavik,  Iceland :  American  Consulate  at,  414,  422, 

434. 
Reynaud,   Premier   of   France:    Correspondence   with 

President  Roosevelt,  638,  639. 
Rights   and   duties   of  states,   inter-American   conven- 
tion :  Ratification  by  Venezuela,  219. 
Road  transport:   Draft  convention  and  recommenda- 
tions of  International  Labor  Conference,  670,  671. 
Rodriguez,  Luis  Fernandez,  Costa  Rican  Minister  to 

U.  S. :  Presentation  of  credentials,  680-681. 
Roosevelt,   Franklin   D.    (see   also   Executive   orders; 
Proclamations)  : 
Addresses,  etc. — 

Borah,  William  E. :  Death,  81-82. 
Christian  Foreign  Service  Convocation,  345-346. 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  494-496. 
European  visit  of  Under   Secretary  Welles,   155, 

335. 
Finnish-Soviet  relations,  295. 
Foreign  diplomatic  representatives:  Presentation 

of  credentials,  158,  173-174,  282,  681,  716. 
German  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  373. 
Inter-American  economic  cooperation,  675-676. 
National  defense,  591-596. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Week,  571. 
Pan  American  Day,  403-405. 
Trade-agreements  program:  Extension,  390-391. 
University  of  Virginia,  635-638. 
Cabinet  dinner  honoring,  283-284. 
Correspondence — 

Aid  to  France :  With  Premier  Reynaud,  638-639. 
Invasion   of  Belgium :  With  King   Leopold,   492- 

493. 
Nonparticipation  of  Italy  in  the  war:  With  Mus- 
solini, 636-637. 
Resignation  of  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium 

and  Minister  to  Luxemburg,  123-124. 
Resignation  of  American  Minister  to  Canada,  584- 
585. 
Messages  of  congratulation,  sympathy,  etc. — 
Argentina :  Anniversary     of     independence,     570 ; 
Buenos  Aires  floods,  410;  death  of  the  wife 
of  the  President,  362. 
Canada:  Death  of  the  Governor  General,  175. 
Costa     Rica :  Departure     of    the     President-elect 

from  U.  S.,  410. 
Cuba:  Anniversary  of  independence,  570. 
Dominican    Republic:  Anniversary!   of    independ- 
ence, 253;  death  of  the  President,  281. 
Egypt:  Birthday  of  the  King,  174-175. 
Estonia :  Anniversary  of  independence,  198. 
Haiti :  Anniversary  of  independence,  10. 
Japan :  National  anniversary,  175-176. 


Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. — Continued. 

Messages  of  congratulation,  etc. — Continued. 
Lithuania :  National  anniversary,   173. 
Luxemburg:  Birthday  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  96. 
Paraguay:  National  anniversary,  542. 
Switzerland:  Death  of  the  Chief  of  Political  De- 
partment, 96. 
Messages  to  Congress — 
Aid  to  Finland,  55. 

International    Labor    Conference :    Draft    conven- 
tions and  recommendations,  670-671. 
National  defense,  529-532. 
Reorganization  Plan :  No.  IV,  397 ;  No.  V,  610. 
Personal  representative  to  Vatican,  130-132. 
Rumania : 
Debt  to  U.  S.,  658-660. 

Intellectual    cooperation,    international    act:    Ratifi- 
cation, 511. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 

St.  Lawrence  -  Great  Lakes  waterway  project :  Treaty 

negotiations,  14,  124-125. 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon :  American  Consulate  at,  148. 
Sanitary  conventions.    See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 
Saudi  Arabia : 
American  Minister   (Fish)  :  Appointment,  159. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  U.S. :  Establishment,  159. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  721. 
Savage,  Michael  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand : 

Death,  348. 
Scandinavian    countries:  Evacuation    of    Americans, 

377 ;  trans- Atlantic  air  service  with  U.  S.,  130. 
Schayesteh,   Mohammed,    Iranian   Minister   to   U.    S. : 

Presentation  of  credentials,  174. 
Scientific    Congress,    Eighth    American,    83-84,    450, 
494-499,  537-541: 
Address    by    President    Roosevelt,    494-496;    Secre- 
tary  Hull,    537-538;    Under    Secretary   Welles, 
539-541. 
Delegation,  U.  S.,  496-497. 
Program,  497-499. 
Scotland :   American  Consulate  at  Dundee,  148. 
Scotten,  Robert  M.,  American  Minister  to  Dominican 

Republic :   Confirmation  of  nomination,  49. 
Seamen :  Ex.  Or.  regarding  entrance  into  U.S.,  620-621. 
Seamen's  articles  of  agreement,  convention :    Ratifica- 
tion by  Norway,  481-482. 
Secretary  of  State,  U.  S.     See  Hull,  Cordell. 
Securities  and  currency,  foreign :    Agreement,   U.    S. 

and  Canada,  699-701. 
Security  zone,  American,  199-205,  306,  568-569. 
Senate,  U.  S.    See  United  States :  Congress. 
Seni    Pramoj,    Mom    Rajawongse,    Thai    Minister    to 

U.  S. :    Presentation  of  credentials,  716. 
Ships,  U.  S.    See  Europe ;  Neutrality  of  U.  S. 
Siam.    See  Thailand. 
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Sino-Japanese  situation.    See  Far  East. 

Slavery,     international     convention:     Application    to 

Burma,  556. 
Slovakia:    Telecommunication  convention   (1932)    and 

Cairo  revisions  (1938)  :  Adherence,  162. 
Smuggling,  inter-American  convention  on  repression : 

Ratification  by  Chile,  220. 
Souris    (Mouse)    River  Commission,   U.    S.   and  Can- 
ada, 82-83. 
South     America.     See     American     republics ;     Inter- 
American  relations ;  and  individual  countries. 
Southern  Rhodesia :  Educational  films,  application  of 

proces-verbal,  555. 
"Spanish  Swindle":  Warnings  against,  612-613. 
Spaulding,  E.  Wilder,  Chief,  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication  of  the  Department :  Address  on  official 
sources  for  study  of  American  Foreign  policy,  599- 
602. 
Spitzbergen :       Suspension     of     parcel-post     service, 

720-721. 
State,  Department  of  (see  also  Foreign  Service  of  the 
U.S.;  Publications)  : 
Accounts,  Division  of:    Appointment  of  Donald  W. 
Corrick  as  Chief  and  Fred  R.  Young  as  Assistant 
Chief,  363. 
Address    regarding,    by    Mr.    Grady,    260-268;    by 

Dr.  McClure,  307-314. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Problems  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 19. 
Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1941,  603-609. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Long)  :    Confirmation 
of  nomination,  49 ;  appointment,  138 ;  duties,  186. 
Chief  Special  Agent  (Bannerman)  :  Death,  268-270. 
Commercial    Affairs,    Division    of:    Establishment, 
268;    appointment    of    Raymond    H.    Geist    as 
Chief,  363. 
Cultural  Relations,  Division  of: 
Chief,    resignation     (Cherrington),    717-718;    ap- 
pointment  (Thomson),  718. 
Duties,  312-313. 

General  Advisory  Committee  to,  717. 
Departmental  orders,  186,  268,  363. 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership:   Transfer  to,  397. 
International    Conferences,    Division    of:     Appoint- 
ment of  Warren  Kelchner  as  Chief,  85. 
Executive    Assistants    to    Assistant    Secretaries    of 

State,  186. 
Fiscal  and  Budget  Affairs,  Office:    Appointment  of 
Ella  A.  Logsdon  as  Chief  and  B.  Leslie  Vipond 
as  Assistant  Chief,  186. 
Regulations : 

Commerce  with  belligerents,  432,  491-492,  643. 
Immigration    visas    for    Canadian    and    Mexican 

commuters,  666-667. 
Relief  contributions  to  belligerents,  432,  492,  644. 
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State,  Department  of — Continued. 
Regulations — Continued. 
Transfer  of  title  to  merchandise  for  belligerents, 

432,  491^92,  643. 

Travel  of  Americans  in  belligerent  aircraft  over 

Canada,  612 ;  on  vessels  in  combat  areas,  56, 

378-379,  431-432,  492,  610-611,  644-645,  646,  707. 

Statements,  addresses,  etc.    See  names  of  individuals 

and  specific  subjects. 
Stokowski,  Leopold :  Leader  of  the  All  America  Youth 

Orchestra,  666. 
Students   and   professors :   Exchange   between    U.    S. 
and   other  American   republics,  279-281,   357-361, 
679-680. 
Surinam :  Arbitration  clauses  in  commercial  matters, 
protocol,  partial  withdrawal  of  reservation  in  re- 
spect of,  586. 
Sweden : 
Air    service    between    Scandinavian    countries   and 

U.  S.,  130. 
Americans :   Evacuation,   413. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Night  work  in  bakeries :  Ratification,  192. 
Pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  decla- 
rations of  Australia  and  Canada :  Noted,  191, 
286. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  optional 
clause  of  Statute,  declarations  of  Australia, 
Canada,   France,   Great  Britain,   India,   New 
Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa:  Noted,  190- 
191,  286. 
Sanitary  convention  of  1926,  modification  (1938) 

Ratification,  50. 
Taxation,  with  U.  S. :  Scope  of  regulations,  718- 
719. 
Switzerland : 
Americans :  Warning  to  evacuate,  542-543. 
Arbitration,  Permanent  Court,  398,  554. 
Bombings,  488. 
Death  of  Giuseppe  Motta,  96. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Extradition:  With  U.  S.,  149. 
Intellectual  cooperation:  Ratification,  511. 
Trade   agreement  with   U.   S. :   Proposed   partia 
termination,  346-348. 
Syria   and   the   Lebanon:    Suspension   of   parcel-pos 
service,  721. 

Tariff     (see    also    Trade-agreements    program)  :    Ad 
dress   by   Mr.   Deimel,   508-509;   by   Mr.    Grady 
206-207,  391-397. 
Taxation : 
Convention:  U.  S.  and  Sweden,  718-719. 
Exemption  for  liquid  fuel  and  lubricants  used  in  ai 
traffic,  convention,  273,  587. 
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Taylor,   Frank   J.,    President   of   American   Merchant 
Marine   Institute:    Letter   of   Secretary    Hull   on 
travel  between  American  republics,  28-29. 
Technical  and  administrative  officials  of  U.  S. :  Loan 

of,  to  other  American  republics,  170-172. 
Telecommunication  conventions.     See  Treaties, 

ments,  etc. 
Telephone  Consulting  Committee,   International: 

of  Danzig  membership,  125. 
"Territorial  Papers   of  the  United  States":   Volumes 

VII  and  VIII,  285. 
Territorial  waters  of  U.  S. :  Control  of  vessels,  procla- 
mation,  707-708;   use  by  belligerent   submarines, 
proclamations,  430-431,  490-491,  641. 
Thailand : 
Minister  to  U.  S.  ( Seni  Pramoj )  :  Presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, 716. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Permanent    Court    of    International    Justice,    op- 
tional clause  of  Statute:  Renewal  of  accept- 
ance, 699. 
Telecommunication    (1932)    and    Cairo    revisions 
(1938)  :  Adherence,  481. 
Thomson,    Charles    A.,    Chief,    Division    of    Cultural 

Relations  of  the  Department :  Appointment,  718. 
Tijuana,  Mexico:  American  Consulate  at,  668. 
Tin-plate  scrap :  Exportation,  12,  121,  189-190,  331,  421, 

552,  698. 
Tokugawa,  Prince:  Death,  627. 

Trade,    international.     See    Commerce,    international; 
Foreign  trade,  U.  S. ;  Trade-agreements  program. 
Trade-agreements  program  (see  also  Commerce,  inter- 
national ;  Foreign  trade,  U.  S. ;  Tariff ;  U.  S.  Con- 
gress; U.  S.  economic  policy)  : 
Addresses,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Berle,  256-257;  Mr.  Davies, 
144-145;  Mr.  Edminster,  238-245,  574-581;  Mr. 
Grady,  38-41,  63-76,  76-81,  97-101,  101-105,  105- 
109,  182-185,  206-207,  232-238,  265-266,  391-397 ; 
Secretary  Hull,  29-38,  129,  225-232,  284,  364 ;  Mr. 
Long,  176-181;  Dr.  McClure,  207-214,  310-311; 
President  Roosevelt,  390-391. 
Agreement  with — 

Argentina :  Termination  of  negotiations,  10,  42. 
Canada:  Analysis  of  trade  under,  43-48. 
Ecuador:  Restriction  of  U.  S.  imports,  667-668. 
Switzerland :  Proposed  partial  termination,  346-348. 
Uruguay:  Termination  of  negotiations,  43. 
Agriculture :  Benefits  to,  34,  39-41,  73-74,  80-81. 
Constitutionality  of  the  act,  67-68,  78-79,  181. 
Correspondence  of   Secretary   Hull  with   President 

Green  of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  42. 
Economic  reconstruction  under,  99-100,  101-105,  109, 

266,  461,  464,  631. 
General  statement,  628-631. 
Labor:  Benefits  to,  74-75,  81. 

Most-favored-nation    policy,    32-33,    71-72,    80,    185, 
210-211,  229-230. 


Trade-agreements  program — Continued. 
Procedure  under,  68-69. 
Purpose  of,  628. 
Senate   ratification    of   agreements    (proposal)  :    69, 

100-101,  230-231. 
War,  effect  on,  630-631. 
Traffic  in  arms,  tin-plate  scrap,  etc.     See  Arms  and 

munitions. 
Transfer  of  title  to  merchandise  for  belligerents,  432, 

491^492,  643. 
Trans-Isthmian   Highway:   Creation   of  Joint  Board, 

U.  S.  and  Panama,  150. 
Trans-Jordan :  Suspension  of  parcel-post  service,  721. 
Travel  America  Year:  Proclamation  by  President  of 

U.  S.,  28. 
Travel  of  Americans  in  combat  areas  (see  also  under 
Europe,  U.  S.  ships),  56,  378-379,  431-432,  492,  560, 
610-611,  612,  641-643,  644-645,  646,  707. 
Travel  between  American  republics:  Letter  of  Secre- 
tary   Hull    to    President    Taylor     of    American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  28-29. 
Treaties,    agreements,   etc.    (see   also   Inter-American 
relations;  Trade-agreements  program)  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Whittington,  502-506. 
Asylum  and  political  refugees  (1939)  :  Adoption  by 

Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Aviation : 
Aerial  navigation  (convention  of  1919  and  protocols 
of  1922,  1923,  and  1929)  :  Adherence  by  Para- 
guay, 161-162;  list  of  ratifying  and  adhering 
countries,  162. 
Aircraft,  assistance  and  salvage  at   sea    (1938)  : 
Ratification  by  Italy,  273;  approval  by  Mexico, 
512. 
Aircraft,    damages    to    third    parties    (1933    and 

1938)  :  Ratification  by  Italy,  273. 
Aircraft,   U.    S. :   Importation  into   New   Zealand 

(1940),  424-425. 
Liquid  fuel  and  lubricants    (1939)  :   Ratification 

by  Greece,  587;  by  Italy,  273. 
Missions,  U.  S.  military,  U.  S.  and— 
Argentina  (1940),  719-720. 
Chile  (1940),  453. 
Broadcasting,  North  American  regional  (1937)  :  Text 
of  articles  regarding  ratification,  effective  date, 
adherence,   etc.,   14-15;   ratification  by  Mexico, 
14,  192,  368. 
Broadcasting   (peace),  1936:   Ratification  by  Chile, 

350-351. 
Children,  employment  at  sea   (revised  1936),  ratifi- 
cation  by   Iraq,   191-192;    in   industry    (1937), 
ratification  by  China,  366-367. 
Civil  law,  revision  of  1940 :  Signature  by  Argentina, 
Bolivia,   Colombia,   Paraguay,   Peru,    and   Uru- 
guay, 631. 
Claims:   U.  S.  and  Norway    (Hannevig  and   Jones. 
1940),  351. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Commerce : 
Arbitration   clauses    (1923)  :    Partial    withdrawal 
of  reservation  by  Netherlands  in  respect  of 
Curagao,    Netherlands    Indies,    and    Surinam, 
58G. 
Commercial  law,  revision  of  1940:   Signature  by 
Argentina,    Bolivia,    Brazil,    Colombia,    Para- 
guay, Peru,  and  Uruguay,  631. 
Commercial  navigation,  revision  of  1940 :    Signa- 
ture    by     Argentina,    Bolivia,    Brazil,    Chile, 
Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  631. 
U.  S.  and— 

Chile  (1938)  :  In  force  by  Chile,  191. 
Iraq  (1938)  :  Ratification  by  Iraq,  586;  procla- 
mation by  President  of  U.  S.,  616. 
Consular,  U.  S.  and  Lithuania   (1940),  512. 
Copyright  (1939)  :  Adoption  by  Conference  of  Juris- 
consults,  631. 
Cultural  relations,  inter-American  (1936)  : 

Exchange  professors  and  students,  279-281,  357- 

361. 
Ratification  by  Mexico,  161 ;  by  Paraguay,  315. 
Currency   and   securities,   foreign :    Acquisition   and 
disposition,    U.    S.    and    Canada    (1940,    text), 
699-701. 
Drugs,  illicit  traffic   (1936)  :  Ratification  by  Egypt, 

315;  by  France,  220. 
Educational  films: 

Convention    (1933)  :  Ratification  by  France,  555- 

556. 
Inter-American    convention    (1936)  :    Ratification 

by  Chile,  219. 
Proces-verbal   (1938)  :  Application  to  Burma  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  555;  Signature  on  behalf 
of  Australia,  including  Nauru,  New  Guinea, 
Norfolk   Island,    and    Papua,    125;    by    Great 
Britain,  272-273 ;  by  Iraq,  555. 
Extradition,  U.  S.  and — 
Guatemala,  supplementary  (1940),  220. 
Monaco    (1939):   Exchange  of  ratifications,   332; 

proclamation  by  President  of  U.  S.,  350. 
Switzerland,  supplementary    (1940),  149. 
Great    Lakes  -  St.     Lawrence    waterway,    proposed 

treaty,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  14,  124-125. 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  Board  of  Inquiry,  U.  S.  and 

Canada  (1940,  text),  273-275. 
Hague   conventious:    Violations   by   Great   Britain, 

3,  306. 
Highway,  Trans-Isthmian  (1936)  :  Joint  Board,  U.  S. 

and  Panama  (1940),  150. 
Indigenous  workers:  Draft  conventions  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference   (1939),  670. 
Intellectual   cooperation,   international  act    (1938)  : 
Approval  and  ratification,  511,  670;  textual  cor- 
rection and  entrance  into  force,  511. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Intellectual  property  (copyright),  1939:  Adoption  by 

Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Inter- American  Bank: 
Bylaws  (text),  516-522. 
Charter,  proposed  (text),  515-516. 
Convention :  Adoption  by  the  Inter-American  Fi- 
nancial   and   Economic   Advisory   Committee, 
522;  letter  of  Secretary  Hull  regarding,  305- 
306;  signatory  states,  512,  587;  text,  512-522. 
International  law : 
Conventions  and  protocols   (1930)   adopted  by  the 
Conference  for  Codification  of :  Application  to 
Burma,  615. 
Treaties  and  additional  protocol    (1940)    adopted 
by  Conference  of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Labor:   Conventions,   recommendations,   etc.,   of  the 
International  Conference  on,  191-192,  275,  366- 
367,  425,  481-482,  632,  670-671,  701. 
League   of   Nations   Covenant,    amendment    (1938) : 

Ratification  by  Lithuania,  366. 
Liberal  professions  (1939)  :  Adoption  by  Conference 

of  Jurisconsults,  631. 
Liquid  fuel  and  lubricants  used  in  air  traffic  (1939)  : 

Ratification  by  Greece,  587 ;  by  Italy,  273. 
Migrants,   employment :  Draft  convention   of   Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  (1939),  670. 
Navigation    (see  also  Commerce)  :   Maritime   buoy- 
age (1936)  :   Adherence  by  Iran,  149. 
Night    work    in   bakeries    (1925)  :     Ratification    by 

Sweden,  192. 
Peace : 

Advancement:    U.  S.  and  Union  of  South  Africa 
(1940),  amending  treaty  of  1914  with  Great 
Britain,  365-366. 
Pacific  settlement  of  disputes  (1928)  : 
Declarations : 

Australia — noted  by   Belgium,   423 ;   by   Den- 
mark,'332;   by  Estonia,  271;   by  Nether- 
lands, 86-87 ;  by  Norway,  219 ;  by  Sweden, 
191. 
Canada,  86 — noted  by  Belgium,  423;  by  Den- 
mark, 332 ;  by  Estonia,  271 ;  by  Haiti,  585 ; 
by  Netherlands,  219,  271-272 ;  by  Norway, 
451 ;  by  Sweden,  286. 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Finland  (1940,  text),  453-456. 
Penal  law,  revision  of  1940 :  Signature  by  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay,  631. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  optional 
clause  of  Statute : 
Acceptance : 

Renewal  by  Greece,  398;  by  Thailand,  699. 
Termination  and  new  conditions   of,   by  Great 
Britain,  423-424;  India,  451-453;  New  Zea- 
land, 554-555;  Union  of  South  Africa,  614- 
615. 
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rreaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  etc. — Con. 
Declarations : 

Australia— noted  by  Belgium,  87;  by  Denmark, 
332;  by  Estonia,  272;  by  Netherlands,  87- 
88;  by  Norway,  190;  by  Peru,  350;  by  Swe- 
den, 190-191. 
Canada,  87— noted  by  Belgium,  366;  by  Denmark, 
332 ;  by  Estonia,  272 ;  by  Haiti,  585-586 ;  by 
Netherlands,    272;    by    Norway,    453;    by 
Sweden,  286. 
France — noted  by  Belgium,  87 ;  by  Denmark,  332 ; 
by  Estonia,  272;  by  Netherlands,  87-88;  by 
Peru,  350;  by  Sweden,  190-191. 
Great  Britain    (text),   423— noted  by  Belgium, 
87 ;  by  Netherlands,  87-88 ;  by  Norway,  190 ; 
by  Peru,  350;  by  Sweden,  190-191. 
India    (text),   451— noted   by   Belgium,    87;   by 
Denmark,  332;  by  Estonia,  272;  by  Nether- 
lands, 87-88;  by  Norway,  190;  by  Sweden, 
190-191. 
New  Zealand— noted  by  Belgium,  87;  by  Den- 
mark, 332 ;  by  Estonia,  272 ;  by  Netherlands, 
87-88;  by  Norway,  190;  by  Peru,  350;  by 
Sweden,  190-191. 
Union  of  South  Africa— noted  by  Belgium,  87; 
by  Denmark,  332 ;  by  Estonia,  272 ;  by  Nether- 
lands, 87-88 ;  by  Norway.  190 ;  by  Peru,  350 ; 
by  Sweden,  190-191. 
Postal : 

Parcel-post  agreements  with  U.  S.  (Aden,  Albania, 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Belgium,  British 
Somaliland,  Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Estonia,  Ethiopia, 
Finland,  French  Somaliland,  Germany, 
Greece,  Greenland,  Hungary,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy 
and  Italian  colonies,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Lux- 
emburg, Malta,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pales- 
tine, Poland,  Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spitz- 
bergen,  Sweden,  Syria  and  the  Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan,  Turkey,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Vatican 
City  State,  and  Yugoslavia)  :  Suspension  of 
service  under,  720-721 ;  U.  S.  ratification  (Lith- 
uania), 88. 
Universal  convention  (1934)  :  Ratification  by  Ire- 
land, 220-221;  by  United  States,  481. 
Universal  convention  (1939)  : 
Acceptance  by  Australia,  including  Nauru,  New 

Guinea,  Norfolk  Island,  and  Papua,  399. 
Adherence  on  behalf  of  French  Indochina,  315; 

by  Italy  and  possessions,  315. 
Approval     by     Mexico,     525-526;     by     United 
States    (convention,    final   protocol,   regula- 
tions, and  air-mail  provisions),  149. 
Ratification  by  Greece,  220 ;  by  Philippines,  425. 


Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Powers  of  attorney,  protocol   (1940)  : 

Signature   by   Colombia,   632;   El   Salvador,   615; 
Nicaragua,  632 ;  Panama,  424 ;  Venezuela,  290. 
Text,  287-290. 
Prisoners    of    war    (1929)  :    Arabic    translation    by 
Ir,aq     transmitted     to     Secretary     Hull,     272; 
French  regulations  under,  398. 
Processal    law,    revision    of    1940:     Signature    by 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay,  631. 
Public    Health    Office,    International,    arrangement 

(1907)  :  Adherence  by  Hungary,  15. 
Publications,    obscene,    suppression     of    circulation 
(1923)  :  Adherence  by  Morocco,  699;  ratification 
by  France,  290-291. 
Radio.    See  Telecommunications. 
Red  Cross  Convention   (1929)  : 

Application  by  Belgium,  125;  by  Canada,  511. 
Arabic  translation  by  Iraq  transmitted  to  Secre- 
tary Hull,  272. 
Refugees : 

German :     Protocol    to    provisional    arrangement 
(1936)     and    convention     (1938)     concerning 
status,  signature  by  Great  Britain,  126. 
Political,  treaty  adopted  by  Conference  of  Juris- 
consults, 631. 
Rights  and  duties  of  states,  inter- American  (1933)  : 

Ratification  by  Venezuela,  219. 
Road  transport:  Draft  convention  of  International 

Labor  Conference   (1939),  670. 
Sanitary  convention   of  1926,   modification    (1938)  : 
Adherence  by  New  Zealand,  50. 
Approval  by  Mexico,  511-512. 
Ratification  by  Afghanistan,   632;  Australia,   50; 
Denmark,  50;  Greece,  273;  Sweden,  50. 
Seamen's    articles    of   agreement    (1926)  :    Ratifica- 
tion by  Norway,  481-482. 
Slavery,      international      (1926)  :      Application     to 

Burma,  556. 
Smuggling,    inter-American,    convention   for   repres- 
sion (1935)  :  Ratification  by  Chile,  220. 
Taxation:  U.  S.  and  Sweden  (1939),  718-719. 
Telecommunications : 

1932  convention:  Adherence  by  Slovakia,  162;  by 

Thailand,  481. 
1938  revisions  of  regulations  and  protocols  (Cairo)  : 
Acceptance  by  British   colonies  and  territories 
under  mandate,  480-481;   India,  481;   New 
Hebrides,  481. 
Adherence  by  Slovakia,  162 ;  Thailand,  481. 
Approval  by  China,  162 ;  Greece,  125 ;  Iceland,  51 ; 

Norway,  221. 
Ratification  by  Dominican  Republic,  367,  480. 
Broadcasting,   North  American   regional    (1937)  : 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Telecommunications — Continued. 

Text   of   articles   regarding   ratification,    effective 
date,    adherence,    etc.,    14-15;    ratification   by 
Mexico,  14,  192,  368. 
Broadcasting  (peace),  1936:  Ratification  by  Chile, 

350-351. 
Radiocommunication,     inter-American    convention 
and     arrangement     (1937)  :     Ratification    by 
Brazil,  291,  367-368. 
Visa  fees,  waiver,  U.  S.  and  Belgium  (1927)  :  Termi- 
nation, 332. 
Wages  and  hours  of  work  in  industries  and  agricul- 
ture, statistics   (1938)  :  Ratification  by  Nether- 
lands, 425 ;  New  Zealand,  275 ;  Norway,  481-482. 
Whaling,  convention  (1932),  agreement  (1937),  and 

protocol  (1938)  :  U.  S.  regulations,  350. 
White  lead  in  painting  (1921)  :  Ratification  by  Neth- 
erlands, 192. 
Workmen's    compensation     (1925)  :    Adherence    by 
Iraq,  632 ;  ratification  by  Iraq,  701. 
Turkey : 

Earthquake  in  Anatolia,  10. 
Parcel-post  service :  Suspension,  721. 
Tweedsmuir,    Lord,    Governor    General    of    Canada: 
Death,  175. 

Under  Secretary  of  State,  U.  S.     See  Welles,  Sumner. 
Union  of  the  American  Republics.    See  Pan  American 

Union. 
Union  of  the  Caribbean,  Inter-American,  569-570. 
Union  of  South  Africa: 

Advancement  of  peace :  Treaty  with  U.  S.,  365-366. 
Intellectual  cooperation,  international  act:  Ratifica- 
tion, 670. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  optional 
clause  of  Statute,  termination  and  new  condi- 
tions of  acceptance,  614-615. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 
Americans:  Evacuation,  95-96. 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  721. 
Petroleum  products  from  U.  S.,  195. 
Relations  with — 

Finland  :  Statement  of  President  Roosevelt,  295. 
United  States,  153-155. 
Treaty  of  peace  with  Finland,  453-456. 
United  States  (see  also  American  citizens,  etc.;  Legis- 
lation : 
Congress : 

House  of  Representatives: 

European  possessions  in  Western  Hemisphere:  Let- 
ter from  Secretary  Hull  to  Mr.  Bloom,  619-620. 
Export  of  petroleum  products  to  U.  S.  S.  R-: 
Letter  of  Secretary  Hull  to  Mr.  Hook,  195. 
German  White  Book :  Letter  of  Secretary  Hull 
to  Mr.  Fish,  362. 
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United  States — Continued. 
Congress — Continued. 

European  possessions,  etc. — Continued. 

Trade-agreements  program :  Statements  in  Com- 
mittee hearings  by  Mr.   Grady,  63-76 ;   by 
Secretary  Hull,  29-38. 
Messages   from   the  President — 
Aid  to  Finland,  55. 

Draft  conventions  and  recommendations  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  670-671. 
National  defense,  529-532. 

Reorganization    Plan :    No.    IV,    excerpt,    397 ; 
No.  V,  excerpt,  610. 
Senate : 
Trade-agreements  program : 
Approval  by  Finance  Committee,  284. 
Passage:  Statement  of  Secretary  Hull,  364. 
Proposal   for  ratification   of   agreements,   69, 

100-101,  230-231. 
Statements    in    Committee    hearings    by    Mr. 
Grady,  232-238 ;  by  Secretary  Hull,  225- 
232. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  with — 

Argentina:    U.    S.    military    aviation    instructors. 

detail,  719-720. 
Belgium :  Visa  fees,  waiver  of,  termination,  332. 
Canada : 
Foreign    currency    and    securities:    Acquisition 

and  disposition,  699-701. 
Great  Lakes  -  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  proposed 

treaty,  14,  124-125. 
Great  Lakes  fisheries:  Joint  Board  of  Inquiry, 
establishment,  273-274. 
Chile :  U.  S.  military  aviation  mission,  detail,  453. 
Guatemala :  Supplementary  extradition,  220. 
Lithuania :  Consular,  512. 
Monaco :  Extradition,  332,  350. 
New  Zealand :    U.    S.   aircraft,    importation   into, 

424-425.      ' 
Norway:  Claims   (Hannevig  and  Jones),  351. 
Other  American  republics:  Inter- American  Bank, 

establishment,  512-525. 
Panama :   Trans-Isthmian  Highway  Joint  Board, 

establishment,  150. 
Sweden :  Double  income  taxation,  718-719. 
Switzerland : 

Supplementary  extradition,  149. 
Trade  agreement,  proposed  partial  termination, 
346-348. 
Union  of   South   Africa :   Advancement  of  peace, 
amendatory,  365-366. 
Whaling  regulations  under  international  agreements, 
350. 
Universal  postal  conventions.     See  Treaties:  Postal. 
Uruguay : 
American  protest  against  violation  of  neutrality  in 
Europe,  541-542,  568. 
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Jruguay — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  law  (civil,  commercial,  penal,  and 
processal)  and  commercial  navigation,  treaties 
and  additional  protocol  adopted  by  Confer- 
ence of  Jurisconsults  (1940)  :  Signature,  631. 
Trade  agreement  with  U.  S. :  Termination  of  ne- 
gotiations, 43. 

Vargas,  Getulio,  President  of  Brazil :  Speech  addressed 

to  Brazilians,  666. 
Vatican  City  State: 
Parcel-post  service:  Suspension,  721. 
Personal  representative  of  President  Roosevelt,  130- 
132. 
Venezuela : 
Professors  and  students :  Exchange  with  U.  S.,  357- 

361. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Powers  of  attorney,  protocol :   Signature,  290. 
Rights  and  duties  of  states,  inter-American:  Rati- 
fication, 219. 
Vipond,   B.   Leslie,   Assistant   Chief,    Office   of   Fiscal 
and  Budget  Affairs  of  the  Department:  Appoint- 
ment, 186. 
Virginia,    University    of :    Addresses    before,    by    Mr. 
Berle,  676-679;   by  President  Roosevelt,  635-638. 
Visas,  U.  S.  immigration : 
Fees,   waiver   of:   Termination   of  agreement   with 

Belgium,  332. 
Regulations,  620-621,  622-624,  666-667. 
Statistics,  214-217. 
Vocational  training:  Recommendation  of  International 
Labor  Conference,  670. 

Wages  and  hours  of  work  in  industries  and  agricul- 
ture, convention :  Ratification  by  Netherlands,  425 ; 
New  Zealand,  275 ;  Norway,  481-482. 

"Wakama"  :  Sinking  of,  306. 

Warren,  Fletcher,  Executive  Assistant  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State:  Designation,  186. 


Warsaw:    Evacuation  of  members  of  American  Con- 
sulate General,  319. 
"Washington",  610-611,  624,  645-646;   700-707. 
Welles,  Sumner: 
Addresses,  etc. : 
Columbus  Arms  Mural  in  Library  of  Congress : 

Dedication,  596-597. 
Eighth   American    Scientific   Congress,  539-541. 
European  visit,  319,  362. 
Memorandum  to  French  Minister  of  Finance  on  U.  S. 

economic  foreign  policy,  461. 
Visit  to  Europe,  155,  172,  319,  335,  362. 
Western  Hemisphere : 

European  possessions  in: 

Proposed  joint  resolution,  619-620. 
U.  S.  note  to  Germany  and  Italy,  681-682. 
Export  surpluses  in,  U.  S.  plan  for  disposal : 
Address  by  Mr.  Berle,  676-679. 
Statement  by  President  Roosevelt,  675-676. 
White  House  statement,  675. 
Whaling  regulations  of  U.S.  under  international  agree- 
ments, 350. 
White  Book,  German,  335-336,  362. 
White   lead   in   painting,    convention :  Ratification   by 

Netherlands,  192. 
Whittington,  William  V.,  Treaty  Division  of  the  De- 
partment:  Address  on  treaties,  502-506. 
Wisconsin,  University  of:    Address  by  Mr.  Davies  at 

law-library  dedication,  499-502. 
Workmen's  compensation,  convention :    Adherence  by 

Iraq,  632 ;  ratification  by  Iraq,  701. 
Wounded:    Red   Cross  Convention    (1929),   125,   272, 
511. 

Yale  Political  Union :    Address  before,  by  Mr.  Berle, 

139-142. 
Young,  Fred  R.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Accounts 

of  the  Department :   Appointment,  363. 
Yugoslavia : 

Debt  to  U.  S.,  651. 

Parcel-post  service:   Suspension,  721. 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration :  Appointment  to, 
699. 
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